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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


Earl of A R RAN. 


Mr LoRp, 
SHE ſubject of this Work naturally recom- 


es mends it to Your LoRPDSHIPꝰs Patro- 


and Actions of Your Grandfather, whoſe 
amiable virtues and excellent talents formed the 
completeſt character which appeared in the age 
wherein he lived. His noble Anceſtors had in a 
courſe of ſome hundreds of years ſet him a con- 
ſtant example of hereditary Loyalty ; but his was 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuch eminent trials, temptations 
and difficulties, as very rarely happen, and to which 
few minds are equal. The prevailing wickedneſs 
of the times wherein he lived, and the various cir- 
cumſtances of his own affairs, and thoſe of the 
Kingdoms which were the ſcene of his actions, 
ſerved only to add a luſtre to his virtues, and to 
ſet in a fuller light the wiſdom and integrity of 
a conduct, which deſerves the admiration of all 
ages, and was ſcarce ever parallell'd in any. 
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DEDICATION. 


The World hath too long wanted ſuch an exam- 
ple of heroick virtue, loyalty and honour, as is fit 
for the imitation of lateſt poſterity. I have in this 
Work endeavoured to ſupply this defect, to do ſome 
juſtice to the memory of that truly great and good 
Man, and to preſerve ſome memorials of Y our II- 
luſtrious Anceſtors ; and I now offer it to Your 
 LorDsniry, as a mark of my inviolable attach- 
ment to the Houſe of ORMONDE., and of the 
profound reſpect with which I am, 


My LORD, 
Your Lord ſpip's moſt obliged, 
mo ſt obedient, 


and devoted ſervant, 


THO. CARTE. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


T is now near fix years ago that the Earl of Arran deli- 
vered to me 153 bundles of his Grandfather the firſt Duke 
of Ormonde's Jetters and papers, all indorſed with the name 

of the writer, the date of each letter, and the time of its receipt 
marked in his Grace's hand-writing. Some endeavours had been 
uſed to methodize theſe papers, and a catalogue had been taken 
of ow by Captain Brydall in the year 1698. but many miſtakes 
| been made in the arrangement thereof in the order of time; 

the greateſt part of thoſe miſtakes being occaſioned by the cos fu- 

fron which the legal computation of the year in England, diffe- 
rent from all the reft of the world, neceſſarily produceth with 
regard to the ſpace of near three months, which paſs after the 
commencement 7 each year in foreign parts, 2 the begin- 
ning of it in this country. This confuſion I endeavoured to re- 
medy; and having digeſted theſe papers in the beſt order I c:uld, 
T cauſed them to be bound up in twenty-ſeven large volumes in 
folio, that they might be better preſerved and more ready for 
uſe; and then took care to page each leaf for the more eaſy refe- 
rence thereto upon occaſion. Theſe volumes are marked on the 
back, and diſtinguiſhed by the letters A, B, &c. 10 DD; and are 
accordingly referred to in the bottom of the pages of the follow- 
ing Hiſtory, wherever ¶ conceived it neceſſary to verify any ac- 
count given in it, by a reference to the original letter or writing 
from whence it was taken. 

Theſe volumes containing only a ſeries of letters and papers to 
the end of 1651, and ſome in the beginning of the following year, 
it was neceſſary to ſeek for other materials to enable me to give 
an account of the latter part of the Duke of Ormonde's life, 
which I bad undertaken to write. I was perſuaded that his 
Grace, who had preſerved his papers with ſo much care and me- 
thod from the time of his firſt entry upon publick buſineſs, when 
it was perhaps dangerous as well as difficult to keep them, could 
not but continue the ſame care in his later employments, in his 
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riper years, and in more ſettled times, when the praſer vation of 
his papers expoſed him to no hazards. It ſeemed flrange to me, 
that upon enquiry I could not find out where theſe later papers 
were, or that they were ſo much as preſerved. A letter, which 
I met with of Mr. Henry Gaſcoigne the Duke's Secretary to Sir 
Robert Southwell 1 1689, affirming, that they were then all 
in his hands at the caſile of Kilkenny, confirmed me in My no- 
tion, that they were ſtill in being, and that they were to be found 
in that place. This made me reſolve upon a journey to Ireland 
to ſearch my ſelf for what I ſo much wanted, and the Earl of 
Arran was 7 to authorize me to bring over ſuch letters and 
papers as | found for my purpoſe. The ſucceſs was anſwerable 
to my wiſhes: I found in the Evidence-Room at Kilkenny about 
fourteen wicker binns (each large enough to hold an hog ſhead of 
wine in bottles) covered with unweildy books of Stewards accompts ; 
but which upon examination appeared to be full of papers, and 
to contain a ſeries of papers of flate, orders, reſolutions and let- 
ters of the Privy Council of Ireland, the diſpatches of the King 
and Secretaries of State in England, his Grace's own letters, and 
thoſe of other great men who correſponded with him, from before 
the Reftoration of King Charles II. zo the year 1680. There be- 
ing no bookbinder at Kilkenny, I was forced to tranſport theſe 
on three Iriſh carrs to Dublin, where I was continually employed 
for ſeveral months in digeſting them, in order to have them bound 
up like the others. Such papers as upon peruſal did not appear 
ufeful to my ſubject, I ſent back to Kilkenny, and bound up the 
reſt in volumes, the folio's marked by the letters EE, FF, &c. to 
YY; and the quartos A, B, &fc. Some of theſe marks compre- 
hend ſeveral volumes, as particularly the Duke of Ormonde's 
own letters take up four in folio diſtinguiſhed by WW. 1. 2. ;. 
4. and two in quarto marked G. 1. and 2. Theſe volumes con- 
tain the letters which he wrote to his friends and the Secretaries 
of State; for the other letters penned by his Grace's Secretaries 
on various occafions in the courſe of his Government, I found 
preſerved in volumes already bound, where they were (at the time 
they were wrote) entered, like the petitions preſented to him, and 
the Lord Lieutenant s orders thereon ; of which I found likewiſe 
many volumes. 

Wot content with this large collection of materials, I made it 
my buſineſs to procure all other memoirs whereof I could get in- 
zelligence relating to the times whereof I was to write, that I 
might be fully enabled to ſet every tranſaftion in its true light. 
J read over the journals of both Houſes of Parliament, ad, got 
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tranſcripts of ſuch paſſages as related to my ſubject; which with 
other materials that I had means and opportunity of collecting, 
I bound up in ſeveral volumes marked Ireland, I. II. &c. and 
have ſometimes referred to them as diſtinguiſbed by thoſe marks. 
The journal of Owen O Neile's campaigns was wrote by an Of- 

cer who ſerved under him, and was communicated to me by Mr. 
Henry O Neile of Church-Street i» Dublin, who had it with 
other curious collections 2 the late Mr. Tully O Neile. The 
Lord Viſcount Chicheſter's book of the Plantation of Ulſter I 
had from Mr. Barry of Finglas, grandſon to Matthew Barry, 
who was Clerk of the Council of Ireland from the time of the 
Earl of Strattord's Government, till after the year 1682, The 
truly honourable Earl of Huntingdon, conceiving they might be 
uſeful to my work, gave me all the papers of Sir John Davys, 


formerly Attorney-General of Ireland, and appointed Lord Chief 


Juſtice of England, whoſe ſole daughter .and heir was married 
zo his Lordſhip's great grandfather Henry Earl of Huntingdon. 
It is chiefly from theſe papers and from Lord Chicheſter's book 
that I have taken the account of the Plantation of Ulſter, and 
the ſtate of affairs in Ireland before the time of Lord Strafford's 
government. The learned and hoſpitable Biſhop of Clogher was 
not in Dublin during the time of my firft expedition to Ireland; 
which obliged me to make another voyage thither to ſee his very 
valuable collections, among which fix volumes of Mr. Matthew 
Barry's, Dr. Madding's manuſcripts, (a catalogue of which is to 
be ſeen in the Catalogus Manuſcriptorum Angliæ & Hiberniæ) 
and many other curious pieces relating to the affairs of that King- 
dom are to be found. Theſe with great humanity and freedom 
he communicated to me, and from them I have taken ſeveral 
accounts of affairs, as well previous to the Rebellion, as ha 
pening in the courſe of it, which are referred to in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory. ; | 
The Council books of Ireland were burnt in the fire which hap- 
fened in the caſtle of Dublin, and conſumed the Council Chamber 
in the year 1711. The Duke of Ormonde's papers have ſup- 
plied a great deal of this loſs for the years wherein he had the 
government of that Kingdom; and poſſibly might have ſupplied 
it entirely for his time, if many of his bound books of Collections 
had not been loft by his lending and communicating of them too 
freely. Befides à multitude of papers which he imparted to the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, in order to his drawing up that 
Hiſtorical View of the Affairs of Ireland during the Rebellion, 
which was printed at London in 17 20. which papers after his 
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death the Duke of Ormonde endeavoured by repeated inſtances 
with his Exedutors to recover, there were ſeveral bound volumes, 
containing all yhe papers which were interchanged in his Treatres 
with the Ixiſfi Confederates and all paſſages in thoſe Treaties, I 
n among his Grace's looſe papers various references to 
theſe books, which yet I have not had the good fortune to find. 
Two other books, the one containing the letters of the Lords Fu- 
ſlices and Council of Ireland to the King, the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the Houſe of Commons of England, from the breaking out 
of the Iriſh Rebellion, till Jan. 1643-4, when the Duke of Or- 
monde entered upon the government of Ireland : the other con- 
taining all the papers preſented or prepared by all parties to be 
offered to the King and Council of England, in order to the ſet- 
tlement of Ireland after the Reftoration, ſeem likewiſe to be loſt. 
But this loſs is repaired by copies of theſe two books, taken in 
1680, which are in the library of the Duke of Chandos, whoſe 
generoſity and humanity diſtinguiſh him, as much as his dignity, 
above the reſt of the world. Theſe his Grace, ever ready to en- 
courage any publick work, vouchſafed to communicate to me, and 
they ſerved to compleat the ſeries of the letters of thoſe Lords 
Juſtices, many of which I had met with among the Duke of 
Ormonde's papers atteſted by Matthew Barry Clerk of the Coun- 
cil, and which being collated with the copies in thoſe books, I found 
to be exaftly the ſame; ſo that there cannot be the leaſt reaſon 
to diſpute the authority of the reſt. 

There are ſome other accounts of the affairs of Ireland during 
the Rebellion, which I have had opportunities of conſulting, and 
which therefore it may be proper to mention. One is entitled An 
1 Diſcovery of treaſonable faction, being an account 
of the affairs of Ireland from 1641 to 1652. by IV. S. who 
ftiles himſelf Secretary to Owen Roe O Neile. I: is among the 
Biſhop of Clogher's manuſcripts in folio, and is marked No. VIII. 
but is wrote with ſo much partiality, fury and virulence, and 
contains throughout it ſuch notorious falſhoods, even in the rela- 


tion of the ſame facts which are mentioned and related other- 


wiſe in the Nuncio's Memoirs, that I could make no uſe of it, 
becauſe it deſerved no credit. Another was communicated to me 
by Mr. Henry Pluncket of the County of Meath, whoſe uncle was 
the compiler thereof. It would make a very large volume in fo- 
lio, and is a collection of a vaſt number of relations of paſſages 
that happened in the Irilh war, made by a Society of Gentlemen 
who lived in that time, and were eye-witneſſes of many of thoſe 
paſſages. It is not digeſted into a proper order, but is my 
3 | wit 
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with great temper, modeſtly, candour, and regard to truth; the 
compiler upon all occafions taking care to diſtinguiſh what was the 
refult of his own knowledge, from what he learned either by com- 
mon report or by relation from others, that the reader might make 
his own judgment of the meaſure of credit, which each relation 
in his book deſerved. And I muff do the Author the juſtice to 
ſay, that wherever he aſſerts any thing of his own knowledge, and 
as a certain fact, I have found him flill confirmed by the rela- 
tions I met with in the Duke of Ormonde's papers. I have bor- 
rowed from this collection ſeveral parts of the characters of the 
principal perſons concerned in the Rebellion, and ſome other paſ- 


ſages mentioned in this Hiſtory, and quoted from thence under 


the title of Pluncket's Memoirs. 


There is flill another account of thoſe affairs, which I have 
frequent occaſion to quote by the name of the Nuncio's Memoirs. 
It takes up above 7000 pages in folio, conſiſting of ſeveral vo- 
lumes, and is wrote in Latin, the title of it being, De Hæreſis 
Anglicanæ intruſione & progreſſu, & de bello Catholico ad an- 
num 1641 in Hibernia cœpto, exindeque per aliquot annos 
geſto, commentarius. It was wrote after the Muncios death by 
an Iriſh Roman Catholick Prieſt, whom Thomas Baptiſta Rinuc- 
cini Great Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany employed 
to digeſt his brother's papers, and reduce them into the form of 
a narration. The Compiler was a very rigid man in his prin- 
ciples with regard to the immunities of the Clergy, the Papal 
power, and the lawfulneſs of Rebellion for the ſake of Religion; 
and appears infinitely zealous for the Nuncio's honour. But not- 
withſtanding his prepoſſeſſion in theſe reſpects, he appears always 
zo have a great regard to truth, and to be very fair and can- 
did in his relation of occurrences. Theſe he generally takes out 
of the letters and accounts ſent to the” Muncio, as events hap- 
pened, by thoſe concerned in them, and there are no more of theſe 
relations than are abſolutely neceſſary to connect the ſeveral letters 
of the Nuncio to the Court of Rome, and the many papers and 
memorials which paſſed in the diſputes between that Miniſter and 
the Supreme Council ; which he tranſlates faithfully into Latin, 
on which account this collection ſeems the more curious. I was 
allowed the peruſal of this work by a noble Peer of this Kingdom, 
who, in his travels to Italy and other foreign countries, collected 
this, with a great many valuable manuſcripts of great uſe in the 
commonwealth of learning, and which he is very free in commu- 
nicating for the good of the publick. I have had frequent occa- 
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not otherwiſe have come to light, as will appear by the references 
thereto in the courſe of this Hiſtory. 3 | 
There are ſeveral copies of the Marquis of Clanricarde's Me- | 
moirs, containing a ſeries of his letters, proceedings and reflec- + 
tions upon the orders which he received from the Lords Fuſtices | | 
| 
| 


of Ireland, and the events which happened in that Kingdom from 
Oct. 23. 1641. when the Rebellion broke out, to Aug. 30. 1643. 
when he was going to Sigginſtown to aſſiſt at the Treaty for 
a Ceſſation. There is little doubt to be made but that he continued 
to take the ſame method of digeſting his letters and reflections 
upon other paſſages of Iriſh affairs till the end of the troubles ; 
and I have been aſſured by Gentlemen (particularly by Mr. Ni- 
cholas Wogan of Rathcofly) that they had ſeen a compleat col- 
lection of that Nobleman's Memoirs. But by ſome accident or 
other, they are now loft; at leaſt it is not known where they are 
zo be found; and all the copies ftill in being are only of the firſt 
volume. The beft and probably the original of theſe is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the preſent Archbiſhop of Caſhel; all the letters (as I 
ſee) being wrote either in the Lord Clanricarde's own hand, or 
in that of his Secretary, the one interſperſed with the other. That 
which I made uſe of in this work was communicated to me by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Egmont, who in his great hu- 
manity ſupplied me with ſeveral other curious papers; and par- 
. ticularly with Sir Philip Percival' account and defence of the 
4 Ceſſation. : 
The Duke of Ormonde was very free in lending and commu- 
l nicating his papers to perſons engaged in any publick work, where- 
in they might be of ſervice. When Dr. Nalſon was making the 
Collections which he afterwards publiſhed, he was obliged to his 
Grace for his aſſiſtance in that work, as he acknowledgeth in his 
| introduction to the ſecond volume of thoſe collections. This made 
me Curious to enguire what was become of the Doctors papers, and 
finding that they were in the hands of the reverend Dr. Williams 
ſenior Fell;w of St. John's College in Cambridge, I applied to 
that learned Gentleman for the peruſal of ſuch as would be uſe- 
ful for.my purpoſe. They were bound up in about twenty volumes, 
| and a catalogue being taken of thoſe which related to Ireland, 
1 and tranſmitted to me by the reverend Dr. Zachary Gray Rector 
of Houghton Conqueſt iz Bedfordſhire, I was likewiſe obliged 
; zo that worthy Gentleman for a tranſcript of ſuch as I wanted. 
The Duke of Ormonde's papers furniſh'd me with ample ac- 
counts of his conduct in publick affairs ; but for the paſſages of 
his private life here related, I derive moſt of them from the pre- 
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ſent Biſhop of Worceſter, who lived ſeveral years in his Grace's 
family, and from a manuſcript which Sir Robert Southwell left 
behind him, conſiſting of about 100 pages in folio, and contain- 
ing ſuch domeſtick informations touching the Duke's life, as he 
had received from his Grace's own mouth. It is much to be la- 
mented that the 3 theſe, with one of the fineſt pens that 
any age hath known, and a perfect knowledge of his Grace's con- 
duct, did not write the life of that great and good man. He 
had once been prevailed with to undertake it, chiefly upon this 
conſideration, that he could continually have recourſe to the Duke 
for a fuller information, whenever he met with any intricate or 
perplexed occurrence, which required a clearer explanation than 
letters or written memoirs affurded. But Sir R. Southwell com- 
ing ſoon after to Cornbury, was defirous to undertake the work 
himſelf; to which the Biſhop readily conſented, that Gentleman 
having had the honour of a longer acquaintance with his Grace. 
From the time of this undertaking, Sir Robert ſet himſelf to 
draw up relations of the moſt important paſſages in the Duke's 
life, which he afterwards read over to his Grace at the viſits 
which he made him from time to time at Cornbury, Badminton 
and Kingſton-Hall; where he uſed to make a conſiderable flay 
and employ the time in diſcourſing of thoſe paſſages. Theſe rel ions 


and narratives were imparted to me in the mo obliging manner 


| by the right honourable Edward Southwell, Ey; Secretary of 


State for the Kingdom of Ireland. 


The death of the Duke of Ormonde, and the troubles wherein, 
upon the Revolution in 1688, the Kingdom of Ireland was for 
ſome years involved, interrupted Sir R. Southwell in going on 
with the work, all his time being taken up in attending to his 
private affairs, which ſuffered exceedingly during thoſe troubles. 
When that Kingdom was recovering its quiet, Dr. William More- 
ton Dean of Chriſt-Church i» Dublin and Biſhop of Kildare 
(who had been for ſome years Chaplain to his Grace, and was 
advanced by him to thoſe dignities) by letters in 1692 preſſed Sir 
Robert 0 reſume the work, for which he had himſelf been mak- 
ing collections, in order to do ſome juſtice to the character of his 
great and good Maſter (% he ftiles the Duke) and that the world 
might not loſe the benefit of ſo illuſtrious an example of true Re- 
ligion, integrity, loyalty, virtue and honour. Sir Robert wiſhed 

or retirement to enable him to go on with ſo noble an enterprize, 
from which the very reverence he had for the Duke helped io de- 
ter him. But (ſays he) at preſem I am tied to the arts of 
living, and how to help my ſelf and friends, till our acres 
EN. i after 
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« after ſo much trampling have time to look green. I perceive 
* your Lordſhip hath feiere and paſſion too for ſuch an enter- 
4 prixe, and ſurely the field is very large in a long life, and 
« great variety of fortune ; and there ſeems to be harveſt enough 
« for ſeveral hands. I wiſh many would ſet themſelves to col- 
« Jef? materials, and to aſcertain the bounds of what fell under 
« his conduct or influence, and ſome to detect his enemies and the 
« foundations of their malice. I think his whole life was a 
« ſtrait line, if ever a man's in the world were ſo. F the 
« materials were once gathered, then were the true time to think 
« of an archite?. In the mean time I wiſh your Lordſhip all 
« ſucceſs in what you are attempting that way.” 

The Biſhop of Kildare made ſome collefions, but never at- 
tempted to digeſt them in the method of an Hiftory; and Sir Ro- 
bert Southwell being overtaken with age and infirmities, ſeems 
never to have reſumed the enterprize. The deſign of writing the 
Duke of Ormonde's life being thus left imperfect, it hath been 
my fate, at this diſtance of time, and with the helps abovemen- 
tioned, to execute it in the beſt manner I was able, and as it is, 
now offered to the view, and ſubmitted to the judgment, of the 
world, I was encouraged to the undertaking by the excellent 
character which his Grace generally bore in the world, and by 
the particular teſtimonies which thoſe who knew him beſt gave of 
the virtue and integrity of his life and converſation; which ſuf- 
ficiently ſecured me from the charge of flattery, if I ſhould at- 
tempt the difficult province of giving him thoſe juſt praiſes, which 
could not be denied him without injury to his memory. In order 
zo poſſeſs the world with a right notion of his Grace's conduct, 
it was neceſſary to repreſent the circumſtances of the times, the 
ſituation, perplexities and difficulties of affairs, through which 
his admirable judgment and unparallelled integrity enabled him, 
without any other guide or inſtruftions, to fleer a courſe which 
merited the applauſe of all good men, and was infinitely to his 
own honour, as well as the entire ſatisfaction of his Prince. I 
have therefore from time to time given faithful accounts of the 
ate of affairs in Ireland, as well previous to the Rebellion, as 
during the continuance of the war; that the reader might the 
better judge of the expediency of the meaſures taken, and of the 
wiſdom of the conduct obſerved by the Duke of Ormonde. 

I had an infinite number of authentick materials for this pur- 
Poſe; which it required no little time and pains to digeſi. By 
theſe I examined the many printed relations and accounts of the 
affairs of thoſe times; and found them generally full of confuſion, 

3 miſtakes, 
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miſtakes and falſhoods, as well as contradifory to each other. They 


.* ſeem calculated to anſwer the ends of parties in thoſe days, and 


were publiſhed to countenance their meaſures, and advance their 
reſpective intereſts. Nothing was more frequent in the time of 
the troubles of theſe Kingdoms, and yet nothing can be more a- 
mazing now than to ſee the moſt formal and particular relations 
of occurrences that never happened, and of facts which were ne- 
ver acted, confidently publiſhed without the leaſt foundation for 
the flory. One defect runs through all the narrations and hiſto- 
ries of that age (and even the noble Hiſtorian, to whom we owe 
the Hiftory of the Rebellion, is in too many inſtances defective in 
this reſpect that they neglect to ſpecify the date and time of 
events. It hath coſt me no little labour to correct this defect, and 
to fix exactiy the time of ſuch events; which was the more neceſ- 
ſary to be done, not only becauſe im abundance of caſes it evidently 
eus the error and falſhood of ſeveral relations which have paſſed 
for current by being delivered in general, without thoſe circum- 
ances which would ſerve to confute them, but alſo on account of 
the light which it gives in hiſtorical matters; for the order of 
actions being once ſettled, the ſcene of affairs opens naturally to 
the view, and no event appears wonderful. I may poſſibly be 
thought to have been too exact in this reſpeft; but a writer who 
in his account Fd the ſame affairs takes a liberty to contradict the 
relations of others, cannot be excuſed, if he is not very exatt in 
his own. It is à liberty which I have taken with grow eee 
but (as I am fully perſuaded) with great reaſon; and I truſt, 
that whatever other defect be found by Criticks in this Hiſtory, 
uo body will have any cauſe to complain of want of exaftneſs. I 
have carried this exattneſs ſo far, that though I might have re- 
lated ſeveral paſſages in apter expreſſions and a more agreeable 
manner, I have choſen generally to do it in the very words of the 
original letters or inſtruments from whence they are taken. I have 
alſo all along through the courſe of the Troubles referred to the 
authorities which verify my relations; though in the latter part 
4 this Hiftory, in paſſages where I had no body to contradict, I 
ave ſaved my ſelf that trouble, and have aſſumed the privilege 
of an Hiſtorian in reſting matters upon his own faith; though I 
have as good evidence to ſupport my accounts of affairs in ſuch 
caſes, as I have in others, for the proof of which I have made 


particular references. 


I have been very particular in my account of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Antrim, and of all paſſages relating to his trial be- 


fore the Court of Claims, and the letter of King Charles II. in 
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his behalf to the Commiſſioners of that Court. I am ſure I have 
been very impartial, and I thought I had been very full upon 
this ſubject; but a pamphlet put into my hands a few days ago, 
makes it neceſſary for ine here to take notice of one particular 
much inſiſted on in that pamphlet, which was printed whilſt I 
was in France in the year 1723, and is entitled, A Defence of 
the Memorial of the Reformation, &c. by Benjamin Bennet. 
This writer hath been pleaſed to take notice of a Vindication of 
King Charles I. from the imputation of being concerned in the 
Iriſh Maſſacre (as laid upon him by Mr. Baxter and Dr. Cala- 
my, upon the credit of the flory of the Marquis of Antrim) which 
was publiſhed in 1714. under the title of The Iriſh Maſſacre ſet 
in a clear light; @ title different from what I had given it, and 
affixed to it by the Bookſeiler without my knowledge. Mr. Bennet, 


as far as 1 have obſerved, does not contradict any one fact which 


J aſſert in that Vindication except in calling Daniel O Neile az 
Iriſh Papiſt, whom I there affirm to be a Proteſtant My aſſer- 
tion was founded, not only on his enjoying a poſt in the Bed-Cham- 
ber under King Charles I. when no Papiſt could enjoy any, and 
when his Religion would certainly have been obected to him, if he 
had been a Papiſt, but alſo on the teſtimony of the late Mr. Leaſſon 
then at Bath, who had been Comptroller of the Poſt-Office from 
the Reſtoration till after the Revolution, and knew him very well. 
Daniel O Neile was not only a Proteſtant by profeſſion, but very 
zeal.us in his Religion, as I ſee by his letters (hundreds of which 
I have read) and gave better proofs of his inviolable attachment 
to it, than any who aſperſe him have bad opportunities of giving, 
by his ſlrict adherence to it all the time of the troubles of Ireland, 
and of his following the King's fortune abroad. He was a man 
of great capacity, and was excellently qualified fir any employ» 
ment either in the field or cabinet, and could not have Fer of 
a conſiderable poſt in foreign ſervice, if his Religion had not been 
an obſtacle to ſuch preferment, as it was to his being choſen upon 
Owen O Neile's death General of Uliter ; that command bein 
(as will be ſeen in this Hiftory) offered him, if he would turn 
Roman Catholick. 

People that take things upon truſt, and believe every idle re- 
port without taking the pains to examine it, will always fall into 
ſuch miſtakes, as Mr. Bennet has made in the caſe of Daniel O 
Neile. But the paſſage I am particularly concerned to take no- 
tice of in his pamphlet relates to a letter of King Charles the 
Firſt, which (according to Mr. Baxter) “ the Marquis of Antrim 
“ produced in the Houſe of Commons of England upon the Lord 


I « Maſlareene's 
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« Maſſareene's proſecution of his canſe before that Aſſembly, after 

« the Court of Claims had declared the Marquis innocent, and 

« which (it is ſaid) gave him orders for taking up of arms.” Mr. 

Bennet /ays à great ſtreſs upon this letter, and upon the credit 

which he imagines is due to Mr. Baxter; but ſurely Mr. Baxter 

is not the only perſon in the world who never took any ſtory upon 

1 truft from another. There are many paſſages in the Hiſtory of his 

hife, which ſhew him to be a credulous man, and one that did not 

always examine into facts with the care that ought to be wiſhed. 

In this, I think, there is no doubt but he is miſtaken, and there- 

fore I charitably judge he took it upon a common hearſay. The 

only circumſtance mentioned about this letter (and if Mr. Baxter 

had any knowledge of the fact, he certainly might have been 

much more particular) is, that it was produced in Parliament 
upon Lord Maſlareene's applying to the Houſe of Commons for p 

relief againſt the decree of the Court of Claims in favour of the 
Marquis of Antrim. This Lord Maſlarcene was the famous Sir 

| John Clotworthy, who died on the Saturday before Sept. 25. 1665. 

; The Marguis's trial was on Aug. 20. 1663. but there was no oc- 

| caſion for Maſſareene or the Adventurers to appeal to the Par- 

| *  liament from the ſentence then given, becauſe it was immediately 

4 ſuperſeded and annulled by the King's expreſs orders, as evidently 

2 appears in this Hiſtory, where that affair (without any regard 
| ; | whether it makes for or againſt what I have ſaid in the Vindi- 

: 


cation abovementioned) is impartially, and perhaps too minutely, 
related. I ſhall not here offer to produce any other reaſons to 
ſhew, that there was no ſuch letter read in the Houſe of Commons; 
but only aſſure the world, that ſome years ago, by the favour of 
the late Mr. Jodrell, I ſearched all the journals of that Houſe 
from the Reſtoration till after A. D. 1670. and could find no en- 
try or mention made of any ſuch letter, nor of the Marquis © 
Antrim's appearing before the Commons, nor of the Lord Maſſa- 
reene's preſenting any petition or bringing the cauſe before that 
Aſſembly. And indeed if any ſuch application had been ever made, 
T ſhould certainly have found ſome mention of it in Lord Aun- 
gier's letters to the Duke of Ormonde, that Nobleman being a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons of England, a conflant atten- 
der, ſcarce ever miſſing a poſt in writing to the Lord Lieutenant, 
* and ſeldom omitting to ſpeak particularly of Lord Maſſareene's 
þ proceedings whilſt he was in England. The time when I read 
| through the journals of that Houſe for this purpoſe was, in Chriſt- 
mas Holydays, when that great Patriot of his Country Mr. Hut- 


chinſon was drawing up his account of the Half-Pay Officers; 
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for I met him at the Houſe upon that occaſion. The Paper- 
Office is à repoſitory of papers, not ſuch as are preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons, but ſuch as are repoſed with the Secretaries 
of State. However as Dr. Calamy hath been pleaſed to ſay, 
that he was informed the original of this letter was once in the 
Paper Office, I took the pains of ſearching it likewiſe; but could 
find no ſuch letter, though I met with petitions to the King in 
Council, and ſeveral other papers relating to the Marguis of An- 
trim. I have thought it proper to give the world this account 
of the iſſue of theſe ſearches, for fear my filence on the ſubject 
ſhould be miſinterpreted, ſo as to gain any credit to this flory of 
the letter of King Charles 1. which reaſonable men will hardly 
think deſerves any. 

How free King Charles was from that charge which this pre- 
tended letter is brought to countenance, appeareth clearly enough 
from the ſeries of his letters to the Duke of Ormonde already 
publiſhed. I have ſuppreſſed none of his Majeſty's letters, and 
the Earl of Arran having found ſome few other originals fince 
the Volume of Letters was publiſhed, I have inſerted them in 
the Appendix, making it a point of Religion to ſhew to the world 
all his correſpondence on that ſubject with a Miniſter who had en- 
tirely his confidence, that they may be convinced of his innocence 
by ſuch irrefragable evidences of his undiſguiſed ſentiments, in- 
tentions, inſtructions and conduct. The Reader will ſee in this 
work, what were the true cauſes and motives to the Iriſh Rebel- 
lion, who had the greateſt hand m kindling, ſpreading and con- 
tinuing the flame, and who were the moſt concerned in the ini- 
quity of that affair. I have related things as I found them, not 
troubling my ſelf where they preſſed; and if any, or perhaps all 
parties find themſelves diſobliged by any relations therein given, I 
have no apology to make, but that I know nothing upon earth ſo 
ſacred as truth, and that I would not have taken pen in hand 
now, nor ever will on any occaſion, but to ſpeak it, whomever 
it may aſfect. Whoever writes an Hiſtory with views of ſerving 
a party, may perhaps do a preſent job for them, but will not 
pleaſe their ſucceſſors, whilſt he doth a laſting diſſervice to his 

70 country. I think I have been impartial in my relations, in which 
I am ſure I am ſupported by good authorities; and if my own 3 
heart hath deceived me in this point, it is in deſpight of an un- We 4 
common care to know it, and of a firm reſolution of being im- | 
artial. | 

4 I have had a long ſcene of iniquity to travel through ; but 
being perſuaded that a man ought to reſerve all his ſeverity of 

1 judgment 
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judgment for his actions, I have been very tender in ſpeaking 
of others failings. I have not affected to take notice of them 
unneceſſarily; no body can tell ſo well as my ſelf what I have 
omitted to ſay of the crimes of particular perſons: aud I am 
not conſcious to my ſelf of having expoſed them in any caſe, but 
where it was neceſſary, either to do a juſtice due to the charac- 
ter of ſome injured perſon, or to clear up ſome important matter 
in Hiftory. In ſuch caſes it is the duty of an Hiſtorian to ſpeak 
out and declare the truth, however his inclinations might other- 
wiſe lead him to be filent. Mine have been ever ftrong on the 
fide of humanity, and I have ever hated to ſpeak ill of per- 


ſons; ſo that if I have on ſome occaſions given bad characters 


or mentioned diſbonourable actions of particular perſons, it ought 
to be aſcribed entirely to the ſenſe I have of what is due to 
truth and juſtice; and if any body ſhall judge otherwiſe, and 
think fit to complain of the meaſure of iniquity aſſigned to any 
perſon in the courſe of this Hiftory, I am ready to make up his 
full account, whenever I ſhall be properly called upon for that 
purpoſe. I have uſed all my attention and been exceeding care- 
ful to avoid miſtakes; but if any have crept into this work, not- 
withſtanding all my care, I ſhall be obliged to any body that 
hath had opportunities of knowing better, and will take the pains - 
to correct them; being concerned for nothing ſo much as fon the 
cauſe of truth, and deteſting nothing more than to be the means 


of conveying any falſhood down to poſterity. 
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the deſcent of ancicnt Families, and to tracc it up to thcir original. 

Time, which in hiſtorical matters is often the mother of truth, ſerves 
as frequently to baffle the utmoſt diligence in genealogical enquiries. The 
low ſtate and narrow limits of learning in former agcs, barren of learned 
men; the paucity of writers, and the want of memoirs and records, particu- 
larly in this kingdom, which afford us very few till ſome time after the Con- 
queſt, and ſcarce any original charters before, render it generally impractica- 
ble to diſcover the origin and condition of families before that time. The 
ſcience of heraldry was utterly unknown till after that zra; it was the expe- 
ditions made in the 12th age to the Holy Land, which laid the firſt foundation 
of that ſcience. Bodies of men of different countries, and under different 
commanders, being aſſembled into one army, and engaged in the ſame en— 
terprize, it became neceſſary for each body to know their chieftain in a 
day of action, and conſequently, for that chieftain to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
ſome particular badge, mark, or device, which he wore over his armour, 
that his troops might, by their leader's example, be the better cncouraged 
to follow him on to victory, or in caſe of a rout, to rally about his perſon. 
This was the original of bearing coats of arms, which after ſome time came 
to be regulated by certain rules, and to ſerve for a diſtinction of noble fa- 
milics, and of the different branches of ſuch families. It was till later, be- 
fore family-names came to be generally uſcd and fixed in theſe parts of the 
world. A ſurname was indeed often given to perſons, but yet it did not 
expre(s, or point out, any relation between father or ſon, and the ſeveral 
ſhoots and members of the ſame common ſtock. It was in noble families 
taken, ſometimes from the colour of their hair, the complexion of the face, 
ſome mark in the body, ſome circumſtance in the birth, ſome part or faſhion 
of thcir dreſs, ſome event in their life, or paſſage in their conduct. Some- 
times it was taken from the lands which they enjoyed, by which the Lords 
of a Seignory were denominated ; but as the lands often changed owners, 


g is nothing more difficult, than to give an exact account of 


a different race came thereby to bear the ſame name as the firſt poſſeſſot: 


which ſerves as frequently to puzzle the caſe, till the ſurer guide of Records 
comes in to clear up the point, and remove all uncertainty and confu- 
ſion : and yet from theſe we have little or no help till the reign of King 


John. 


At other times, names were taken from the offices and charges which 
particular perſons enjoyed in the court or ſervice of a Prince: and when any 
ancient family bears a name, which is likewiſe the name of any certain office 
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about a Prince, it is by Antiquaries generally deemed to be taken from their 
anceſtors being poſſeſſed of that office. Such was the original of the name 
of Le Botiller or Butler, by which the noble Family of which I am wri- 
ting hath been diſtinguiſhed, ever ſince Theobald Walter was made chief 
Butler of Ireland. The deſcent of it ſince the grant of that great Dignity 
to Theobald and his heirs, is eaſy enough to be traced from thence by au- 
thentick Records; but before that time, we muſt have recourſe to conjecture, 
being involved in the ſame obſcurities and uncertaintics, as generally attend 
the original of families of ſo great antiquity. There are in manuſcript two 
accounts of the original and deſcent of this family. One was drawn up by 
Mr. Rothe, a Barriſter of Law and Council to Thomas Earl of Ormonde in 
Queen El;zabeth's time, but had the laſt hand pur to it by his ſon, Sir Ro- 
bert Rothe, who ſuccecded his father in the ſame poſt, and had the in ſpection 
of all the family-deeds and writings. This was in the hands of Sir James 
Mare, and hath paſſed with the reſt of that learned and judicious Antiquary's 
collections, firſt, into the hands of Henry late Earl of Clarendon, and from 
thence, into thoſe of his Grace the Duke of Chandos. The other was wrote 
by William Roberts, Ulveſter King of Arms in Ireland, who took an infi- 
nite deal of pains in compiling it, having examined the Regiſters of ſeveral 
Abbeys, and made a thorough ſearch into the Records kept in Berming hams 
Tower in the Caſtle of Dublin, and other repoſitories; particularly in his 
own Office, wherein at that time (vi. in 1644) a great many valuable Char- 
ters and Records were preſerved. This Manuſcript is now in the poſſeſſion 
of Dr. John Stearn Biſhop of Clogher, who has likewiſe a copy of Sir Robert 
Rothe's. 

I find by a Letter of John Walſh to the Duke of Ormonde dated July 11. 
1665. that Sir William Domville Attorney General of Ireland, was then 
drawing up an exact pedigree and account of the family, of which Mr. J/alfb 
gives the following character. This (ſays he) which the Attorney hath 
ce jn hand, is like to be the nobleſt thing that any ſubject in the King's domi- 
* nions hath or can have, beginning from beyond the time of the Conque- 
* ror's coming into England, not grounded upon hear-ſay, or ſelf-ſeeming 
« knowledge, but upon records recorded, and other good evidences to be 
« cited, with the moſt memorable acts of all thoſe that went before you. 
Mr. Walſh adds, That he had been upon the ſubject himſelf, and though his 
own obſervations went beyond any that had wrote upon it before, yet finding 
the Attorncy's evidences to ſrcak further, he declined proceeding, and com- 
municated his collections to Sir V. Domville. This pedigree and account 
of the family by the Attorney General, would probably have carried this 
matter to a greater certainty, than for want of it can now be attained. Mr. 
John Butler a Clergyman beneficed in Northamptonſhire, and ſtudious of 
antiquity and heraldry, having read Mr. Roberts's Manuſcript beforemention- 
ed, and Sir Milliam Dugdale's account of the family of Walter, in the firſt 


Volume of his Baronage, and converſed with the latter on the ſubject, ſtill 


maintained, that the original ſurname of the family was not Walter, as thoſe 
two Antiquarics imagined, but Butler. He allows Roberts to be in the 
right, when he made Theobald the firſt Butler of Ireland, ſon of Herveus 
Walter, to be deſcended from the Cup-bearer of Milliam the Conqueror: 
but ſays, that Roberts underſtanding no more than their books in Ireland 
could prove, was miſtaken in his notion, that T heobald's ſurname was Malter, 
and that he was called Butler merely from his office. He thinks this miſtake 
the worſe, becauſe Roberts himſelf confeſſeth, that the additional coat of 
gules three cups or was given him by King Henry II. in token that his An- 
ceſtors had been Cup-bearers. 


That 
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That Butler was the original ſurname of the Family, he endeavours to 
prove from the Annals of Ireland publiſhed by Camden, wherein mention 
being made of Theobald Lord Butler about the Year 1 200, it is ſaid that he 
was the ſon of Walter Butler. Now Theobald was the fon of Herveus, 
and grandchild of //alter, but yet was called his ſon, becauſe Herveus the 
father dying before Walter the grandfather, Theobald ſucceeding his grand- 


fire immediately, might caſily be miſtaken for his ſon. That he was grand- 


ſon to Walter, and that the ſame Malter was called alter Butler, (this 
Gentleman ſays) appears. 1. For that the brethren of the ſame Theobald, 
who were not Lord Butlers of Ireland, and who had no concerns in that 
kingdom, yet were alſo called by the ſurname of Butler. An inſtance may 
be given of this, in that Theobald Butler, (nephew of Theobald Lord Butler 
of Ireland) who married Roheſe daughter of Nicholas de Verdon, a great 
heireſs, and gave in his coat armour or à chief indented gules, without the 
addition of the cups; ſhewing thereby, that he was deſcended of Hervens 
Walter, and yet not of the blood of Theobald Lord Butler ot Ireland. Now 
this man writing himſelf Theobald Butler and not Walter, it proves (as this 
Gentleman oblerycs) that Herveus, his grandfather, was properly ſurnamed 
Butler, and was called Malter, only for ſome accidental reaſon ; and as may 
ſeem, for that Robert his younger brother aſſuming the ſurname of Fitg- 
walter, or ſon of Walter, he being the elder brother, wrote himiclt Malter 
without Fitz, intimating, according to the ſignification of the name, that he 
was the chicf of the family ; as appears by the coat of arms he aſſumed upon 
his being made a Baron. 2. Hubert Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury, bro- 
ther to Theobald Butler of Ireland, and ſecond fon of Hervens Malter, 
poſſeſſed certain lands of their ſaid grandfather Mal ter Butler, as appears by 
the endowment of the Priory of Meſt Dereham in Norfolk by the ſaid Hu- 
bert, in which ſettlement the ſaid Malter his grandfather joined. 3. We 
find by Stow's Chronicle in the 11th year of Henry l, that Robert le Rutiller 
was the King's Cup-bearcr, and the King ſettled upon him the Lordſhip of 
Baynard's-Caſtle, with all Baynard's lands, upon the ſaid Baynard's forfei- 
ture. The ſon of this Robert was Malter Butler, as hc is called by Mr. 
Camden, though in the Monaſticon, he is often called Malter Fits Robert, 
as in thoſe days moſt men wrote themſelves after their fathers Chriſtian name, 
though ordinarily otherwiſe called. And that Theobald was deſcended of 
this Walter, Mr. Camden allo ſhews, and ſo does the bequeſt of Hubert his 
brother. But Robert Fitz-Walter a younger lon by the laſt wife of old 
Walter, inherited the title and honour of Baynard's Caſtle; becauſe Her- 
venus the elder brother and his ſons, were ſeized of greater honours other- 
wiſe. 

For theſe reaſons, and upon this footing, Mr. John Butler derives the pe- 
digree of the Ormonde family from Richard I. (grandſon of Rollo) Duke of 
Normandie; who had no ſon by his wife Emma; but by Gunnora had Ri- 
chard Il. from whom deſcended Milliam the Conqueror, and by another 
woman had Godefroy or Geoffry, Count of Brionis, who was father to 
Gi/lebert guardian to Milliam the Conqueror during his minority. G7/lebert 
was father to Richard Earl of Clare, and Baldwin, from whom deſcended 
the family called de Ripariis Earls of Devonſhire. Richard had iſlue five 
ſons, Gzlbert, Roger, Walter, Robert, and Richard. From Gilbert de- 
ſcended not only the Earls of Clare, but Richard Strongbow Earl of Strigul 
or Chepſtow, who did ſuch great things in Ireland. Roger and Malter died 
without iſſue. Robert and Richard the youngeſt ſons of Richard Earl of 
Clare, who was Cub-bearer in ordinary to the King, uſed in his life time to 
execute that office for him, and thence aſſumed the ſurname of Bonteillers, 
and are mentioned in Domeſday book by the name of Robertus le Pincerne 
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in Shropſhire, and Ricardus le Pincerne in Cheſhire. This Richard was 
an Abbor, but it ſeems, not till after he had iſſue; for from him deſcend 
the Butlers of Pulton, as the Butlers of Kent do from them. 

Robert, after his father's death, became Cup- bearer to King Henry I; and 
to him that Prince gave the honour of Baynard's Caſtle, and the Barony of 
Dunmow in Eſſex. He marticd a daughter or ſiſter of Simon de S. Lys Earl 
of Northampton and Huntingdon, and had iſſue, Malter his eldeſt ſon; 
Ralph, who was bred up with Earl Simon and Lord of Overſley in Warwick- 
ſhire, from whom the Botilers of Hertfordſhire, of Bidenham in Bedford- 
ſhire, and Sudeley Caſtle are deſcended ; Robert (bred up by Giffard Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who was his uncle by the mother's ſide) from whom deſcend the 
Hampſhire Butlers; Alured, who held manours under the Earl of Moriton, 
from whom the Butlers of Cornwalclaim; and laſtly Simon eſtated at Da- 
ventry in Northamptonſhire, and thence aſſuming the name of that place, 
which he conveyed to his poſterity. Robert wrote himſelf ſometimes Fit g- 
Richard, (omctimes Dominus de Dunmow, but moſtly le Butiller. He was 
ſlain in battle and buried at St. Neot's by his father. 

[alter the eldeſt ſon ſucceeded his father as Cup-bearer, and was Baron of 
Baynard's-Caſtle. He wrote himſelf ſometimes Fitz- Robert, and Dominus 
de Dunmow, but was generally called e Butiller. He had three wives; 
whereof the firſt was Avice, a ſiſter of Simon the ſecond Earl of Hunting- 
don, by whom he had iſſue Herveus his eldeſt ſon. Theobald and others, 
born before he became Lord of Dunmow, and therefore not recorded there. 
His ſecond wife was Maude de Bohun, by whom he had iſſue Richard. His 
third was Maude the daughter of Richard Lucy. This Walter lived to the 
laſt year of Richard I. and by his laſt wife had iſſue Nobert, who called him- 
ſelf Fitz Malter, from whom the Fitzwalters Barons of Baynard's- Caſtle 
deſcended. | 

Herveus was father to Theobald firſt Butler of Ireland, who founded the 
Abbey of Witheny, which was dedicated in 1205, This Theobald is (in the 
manuſcript quoted by Cambden) ſaid to be the ſon of Malter Butler; but 
this was occaſioned (as hath been ſaid) by the grandfather's ſurviving his ſon 
Hervens. Hubert Walter the Archbiſhop's grant of land to Derham Mo- 
naſtery in Norfolk, was confirmed by his grandfather Malter le Butiller. 
The younger brothers of Theobald and Hubert alſo wrote themſelves le Bu- 
tiller, as appears from Theobald the fon of one of them (who married Roeſia 
de Verdon) being fo ſtiled. Herveus though ſurnamed Walter, wrote him- 
ſelf alſo Butiller, (as his poſterity did) and called himſelf alſo Malter, as it 


ſhould ſeem, according to the meaning of the word, which in the Saxon 


language ſignifics chief; and anſwerably thereto aſſumed for a Coat of 
Arms or @ chief indented azure; and to diſtinguiſh himſelf from his half 


brother Robert, wrote himſelf Malter without Hts, to intimate that he was 


chief before his brother, or the firſt of the family. He married Maude, 
daughter of Theobald de Valoines, as Ranulph de Glanvil Chief Juſtice of 
England married Bertha her other ſiſter. The two brethren in-law lived in 
perfect friendſhip, and Ranulph aſſumed for his Coat argent a chief indent- 
ed aZure, as near to that of Herveus as was poſlible. Herveus was one of 
the adventurers with his kinſman Richard Strongbow in the expedition into 
Treland, and with another Herveus lon of Gilbert de Clare; from whom 


this Herveus ſeems to have had his name, and probably ſome part of his 


eſtate. 

Hervens Walter or le Butiller died young, leaving five children. 1. Theo- 
bald his eldeſt ſon, called after the name of his grandfather by the mother's 
ſide. 2. Hubert, named after an uncle of that name in Norfolk. 3. Malter, 
named after his grandfather Malter le Butiller. 4. Roger, ſo called after a 
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great uncle who died without iſſue. And laſtly, Hamo. Theſe five chil- 
dren were all left young to the care and education of Ranulph de Glanvil, 
whoſe fatherly kindneſs Theobald and Hubert in their grants to holy uſes ac- 
knowledge. Thus doth Mr. Butler ſtate the deſcent of Theobald the firſt 
Butler of Ireland; but as he doth not mention the authorities and proofs 


upon which he founds his notions, there is no dependance upon ſuch parts 


of this account, as arc not ſupported by Records. 

Sir Robert Rothe makes Theobald, Butler of Ireland, his father to be 
Walter Fitg. Gilbert, i. e. Son of Gilbert Becket, and this (cems to be al- 
lowed by the late Sir Richard Cox, who made ſome remarks on the pedi- 
gree. The Antiquities of Ireland in Holinſbed's Chronicle, Campian in his 
Chronicle of Ireland, and Dr. Meara in his Poem called Ormonius (of which 
Thomas Earl of Ormonde is the ſubjeR) all ſuppoſe the ſurname of the family 
to be Becket, and derive it from Walter Becket a younger brother of Tho- 


mat. This is certainly a miſtake, and ſeems to have been occaſioned by 


the ancient tradition, (which is confirmed by an Act of Parliament in the 
time of Henry VI;) that the Ormonde family were the heirs of Thomas Bec- 
ket; which though it were fact, yet it cannot be inferred thence, that they 
were deſcended from a brother of his, ſince a deſcent from a ſiſter might 


equally entitle them to be his heirs. Sir V. Dugdale is certainly in the 


right, when he makes Herveus Walter to be father to Theobald; but he 


does not go ſo far as to affirm who was father to Herveus. He quotes 


the Pipe-roll of 3 H. II. to ſhew, that Hubert Malter enjoyed lands in Nor- 


folk; and aſſerts, that he was ſucceeded therein by Herveus : but whether 
Hubert was father, grandfather, uncle, or in any other degree of relation to 
Herveus, he doth not offet to determine. 


Mr. Roberts Ulveſter King of Arms labours principally to prove, that 
the ſurname of the family was alter, and not Becker. He obſerves, that 


Thomas Becket's arms were Argent; Corniſh chonghs proper, whereas thoſe . 


of Theobald the firſt Butler of Ireland, were Or a chief indented azure : 
and that none of the family were called by the names ot Gilbert, Thomas, 
or Walter after the Beckets. He ſhews likewiſe that Theobald l. after he was 
Butler of Ireland, ſigned his name Theob. Walter to a Charter of Kin 

Johns, recited in a Patent Roll of Edw. I. preſerved among the Antiquiſ 
me literæ patentes in the Rolls of the Chancery of Ireland, and granting to 
the Canons of Lanthony the lands of Ballibemmer, &c. Beatrix, daughter 
to this Theobald, uſes Walter or Water as a ſurname in her grants of lands 
to the Monaſtery of S. Thomas in Dublin: and indeed all the deſcendants 
of Theobald ſtill kept up the ſurname of Walter till the time of their being 


created Earls of Ormonde. This he proves undeniably by a great number 


of Records, the two laſt of which in point of time ſeem to him the moſt 
conſiderable, becauſe in pleas the pedigree muſt be ſet down with great ex- 
actneſs, in order to prove the plaintiff's deſcent for juſtifying his claim to the 
lands in diſpute. In ſuch caſe (he ſays) it hath always been the cuſtom for 
the plaintiff to ſet down the ſurname of his Anceſtor from whom he claims 
the inheritance, and as carefully to write his own ſurname in the pleadings ; 
though in other caſes, and particularly in charters and grants, ſuch ſtrict heed 
hath not been uſually taken in the writing of names. The firſt of theſe re- 
cords is a plea roll of 13 Edw. II. long enough to fill twenty pages in folio, 
wherein Edmund Walter, Butler of Ireland, ſets forth his title, as deſcended 
from Theobald Walter I, to lands in le Rath juxta Donnenagh-brock poſſeſſed 
by Robert and . Bagod. The other is a plea roll in 2 Edw. Ill, wherein 
James the firſt Earl of Ormonde tiles himſelf, Facobus Walter Pincerna Hi- 
bernie, and ſets forth his deſcent as in the other Roll. In both theſe re- 


cords the name is (ſpelt Walter and Water indifferently, variations of that 
Vor. I. B kind 
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kind being very common in ancient writings and records, and Clerks being 
in thoſe days ſeldom exact in orthography. | 

He thinks Hervens Walter took that name from ſome office that he en- 
joyed, and thus accounts for the reaſon of the name. FYerſtegan (in his An- 


tiquities printed at Antwerp 1605. p. 329.) ſays, that Walter is an ancient 


name of office, and he that was chief ruler over any of the King's foreſts was 
ſtiled the King's Walter, (as the Comes foreſtarum, or Great Maſter of all the 
foreſts in a kingdom, is in the Saxon or German tongue called Waldtgrave). 
Hence it might in time become a ſurname, as Steward, Butler, Marſhal, 
Conſtable, and the like ; of which numberleſs inſtances might be given. 
Camden (in his Remains p. 90.) ſays, Walter ſignifies a Governor or Gene- 
ral of an Army. This Ulveſter thinks very agrecable to Theobald's paternal 
Coat, which was Or a chief indented azure, and was perhaps givea to his 
Anceſtor in remembrance of (ſervices done as General or Foreſter. For a 
chief in Heraldry is the moſt known emblem of a chieftain in arms, and is 
the ſecond of the nine honourable ordinaries; and ſo honourable a bearing, 
that it hath been anciently added to the arms of Princes of the Blood Roy- 


al, todiſtinguiſh their families; and alſo both in ancient and modern times, 


it hath been given for an augmentation to the names of Commanders in 
chief for ſervice done their Sovereign. The Creſt too of Theobald was of a 
piece with his arms: for as Commanders in confuſed battles and skirmiſhes 
wore Creſts to diſtinguiſh themſelves, when their beavers were down and 
cloſed, and generally made uſe of the picture of ſome Bird or Beaſt ; ſo this 
noble Family bears for its Creſt a Falcon within a plume of Feathers. That 
theſe arms could not come from any marriage, he thinks paſt a doubt, be- 
cauſe it was not the practice of England for children to quarter the arms of 
their mothers, though heireſſes, till after King Edward 11I. quartered the arms 
of England and France in one ſhield. 

He thinks the fhree Cups were an augmentation coat, in memory of ſome 
ſervice done by Theobald Walter's anceſtors in the office of Cup-bearer, and 
not as Butler, being properly an emblem, or badge, of the former office. 
He takes thoſe offices to be different, becauſe the Cup-bearer attended the 
King twice a day at his meals, but the Butler of England or Ireland was 
only to attend the Kings at their ſolemn Coronation, and that day to pre- 
ſent the King with his firſt cup of wine; for which, (as his honorarium) he 
had ſeveral pieces of the King's plate. The Cup-bearer for his ſervice had 
only a fee or penſion of 50/. a year : but the chief Butler of England had the 
Caſtle of Bokenham and Manour of H;mondeham in Norfolk given him by 
the King, to hold the ſame to him and his heirs, as being the King's But- 
lers at his Coronation. He obſerves further, to ſhew the difference of theſe 
offices, that Henry II. waited on his ſon at his Coronation as chief Butler, and 
he was the firſt inſtitutor of this office, inveſting with it William de Albe- 
niaco the firſt Earl of Arundel, who was cotemporary with Theobald Walter 
the firſt Butler of Ireland. 

What Ulveſter here ſays, of this W. de Albeniaco or Albin;'s being the firſt 


chief Butler of England, differs from Sir V. Dugdale, who ſays, that it 


was his father of the ſame name who was made Butler by Milliam the Con- 
queror. Upon the whole, whether the great office of chief Butler of Ex- 
gland to aſſiſt at a Coronation, was inſtituted ſooner or later, it ſeems pretty 
cvident in the nature of the thing, that our Kings never could be at any time 
without ſuch an officer as a Cup-bearer or Butler. Whether theſe offices 
were one and the ſame in thoſe Times, or no, it is certain, there was a 
great affinity between them, and their names are often confounded. Whe— 
ther Herveus Walter deſcended of Gilbert Earl of Clare, and of Robert and 
Malter Barons of Baynard's-Caſtle, as Mr. Butler ſuppoſeth, Ulveſter agrees 

with 
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with him in the notion, that at leaſt ſome of Hervens's anceſtors were Cup- 
bearers, and the augmentation coat of arms was given on that account. 
The name in Latzn (the language of all deeds and 1 at that time) for 
both theſe offices was Pincerna, which I never knew engliſhed by any other 
name than Butler; and why Herveus's anceſtors might not aſlume that 
name, as well as he did that of alter, from an office, 1 can ſce no reaſon. 
No body will doubt but that the name of Butler aroſe originally from ſuch 
an office, and that ſuch office was in the family before the time of Hervens, 
ſeems well ſupported by his nephew, or couſin Theobald taking the name of 
le Butiller. That he did ſo, is evident from the Clauſc Roll of 9 H. 3. 
m. 3. quoted by Sir V. Dugdale in his Baronage Vol. I. p. 472. wherein the 
King expreſſeth his deſire That Roheſe de Verdun would take to husband 
« this Theobald le Butiller, a branch ot the noble family of the Butillers of 
« Ireland, and wrote ſpecially to her, to recommend him for that purpoſe, 
e and likewiſe to Nicholas de Verdun her father, carncſtly deſiring him to 
« perſuade her thereto.” Now this Theobald, though a near relation to 
Theobald the firſt Butler of Ireland, yet was not deſcended from him, and fo 
could not aſſume the name of Butiller on that account. Theobald Il. the el- 


deſt ſon of the firſt Butler of Ireland, was not of age till the ſixth of Hen. III. 


and lived till the fifteenth of Edw. I. Whereas this Theobald who married 
Roheſa de Verdun, was of full age in the fifth of Hen. IIl, as appears from 
the Teſta de Newil, and the Clauſe Roll of that year. He died likewiſe on 
the Friday next before the Feaſt of Sr. Mary Magdalen in 14 H 3. and his 
widow Roheſe de Verdun two years afterwards in 16 H. 3. paid 70 Marks 
for her relief, and not to be compelled to marry, as appears from the Pipe 
rolls for Com. War. in that year. What is further to be noted with regard 
to this Theobald is, that though in the King's Letters, and the Clauſe roll of 
9 H. z. he is called Theobald le Butiller, he is in the laſt cited records, and 
in a Patent roll of 37 H. 3. called Theobald Walter ; which induces me to 


think him rather a grandſon, than nephew of Hervens Walter. This ſhews 


how promiſcuouſly the names of Butiller and Walter were uſed by the de- 
ſcendants of that Heryeus. Theobald's ſaid marriage furniſheth alſo another 
inſtance of the change and alteration of names: for John his ſon by Roheſe 
took on him the name of de Verdun, which was continued by his ſon and 
grandſon, both Theobalds, the one Conſtable, and the other chief Governor 
of Ireland, and by all his poſterity. | 

It may poſſibly be ſurmiſed, that the name of Malter might be taken 
from the Chriſtian name of ſome Anceſtor, it being very common to adopt 
ſuch Chriſtian names for ſurnames; as in the caſe of the Lord Peter Baron of 
Writtle, and the families of Nicholas, Francis, and the like in England. 
But what perſuades me that it was taken from ſome office that Herveus en- 
joyed is, that the name of Malter is uſed as his proper and peculiar title, 
and ſo far from being common to his father, that the father was forced to 
borrow this appellation of his ſon's, to prevent his own being miſtaken for 
a different perſon. It is ſo unuſual a thing ro diſtinguiſh a father by the re- 
lation he ſtands in to a ſon, that though ir was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh him 
from others of the name of Herveus, who might have lands in thoſe Coun- 
ties, yet ſome other diſtinction would have been found out, if Walter had 
not been an office of dignity, and a title peculiar to the ſon. There is in 
the Pipe roll commonly ſaid to be 5 Steph. but (as Mr. Madox hath proved 
in his hiſtory of the Exchequer) in reality much earlier, and as Mr. Prynne 
thinks of the 18th of Hen. 1, an entry in the Sheriff's accompt for Norfolk 
and Suffolk, in theſe words. Herveus filius Hervei reddit compotum de x 
marcis argenti, ut haberet ſocam & ſacam in terra ſua. If the perſon who 
paid theſe ten marks was Hervey Walter, it ſeems he was not yet diſtinguiſh- 
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ed by that ſurname, probably becauſe he was not yet inveſted with the office 
of Walter. If the office was that of chieftain in war, as Camden thinks, 
Herveus probably had the command of ſome party that went from England 
on an expedition to the Holy Land, according to the romantick humour of 
that age. If this office was (as Verſtegan ſuppoſes) that of Foreſter, and if 
Herveus Walter was not chief Prefect or Juſticiary of all the Foreſts in En- 
gland, but only Cuſtos or Warden of ſome particular foreſt, I ſhould conjec- 
ture (and in matters of ſuch remote antiquity, there is little room for any 
thing but conjecture) that it was the foreſt of Agmundernes in Lancaſhire. 
His father certainly had lands in that County, as appears from the book of 
the Fiefs of the County of Lancaſter, B. fo. 43. from whence Mr. 
(a) Doddeſiworth tranſcribed this entry. Lanc. Theobaldus Walterus 
tenet dimidium frodi militis, unde Herveus pater Hervei Walter dedidit Or- 
mo mag no cum filia ſua Alicia in maritagio quatuor carucatas terre in Raw- 
decliffe, Thiſtleton, & Greaol per ſervitium militare. As Hervens Walter 
had lands in that County, it is natural enough to ſuppoſe he might be made 
Warden of the ſaid foreſt, and thence take his name. Nor is it a little 
confirmation to this conjecture, that this very foreſt, which probably he en- 
joyed only as Warden for life, was afterwards granted in perpetuity or fee to 
his ſon Theobald Butler of Ireland. To this purpole is the deed which Mr. 
(6) Doaddeſwortb tranſcribed out of the writings of Mr. Henry Butler of 
Rawaecliffe in Lancaſhire in theſe words, Richardus (primus) dedit Theo- 
* baldo Waltero totam Agmundernes cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis &c. per 
ce ſervitium feod. trium militum pro omni ſervitio ſuo, ſcilicet villam de 
« Preſton cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, ac totum dominicum quod ad ip- 
« ſam villam pertinet, cum omnibus dominicis noſtris quæ ad Agmundernes 
e pertinent, ac totum ſervitium militum qui tenent de feodo de Agmun- 
« derncs, per ſervitium militare, & totum ſervitium liberè tenentium de Ag- 
© mundernes, & totum wapentachium de Agmundernes cum omnibus per- 
« tinentiis ſuis, & totam foreſtam de Agmundernes, cum tota venatione, & 
% cum omnibus placitis de foreſta, tenend', &c. Dat. 22 Apr. anno regni 
« noſtri quinto. 

It is very probable that the Butlers of Rawdecliffe in Lancaſhire deſcended 
from a younget ſon or brother of Herveus Malter; for as the father Herveus 
gave ſome lands there to Ormus Magnus by way of portion with his daughter 
Alicia, (which for want of iſſue reverted to the heir at law, Theobald firſt 
Butler of Ireland) ſo either he, or his ſon Herveus Walter, might give other 
lands in that place to a younger ſon, the anceſtor of that'branch of the fami- 
ly. This branch aſſuming the name of Butler, rather than that of Malter, 
makes it probable that they deſcended from Herveus the father, rather than 
from Herveus Malter the ſon, from whom the name of Valter ſeems ori- 
ginally to be derived. But the frequent alteration of names in that age, eſ- 
pecially if ſuch as are taken from offices, which only come to be fixed in 
courſe of time, renders this only conjectural. 

The records above mentioned ſeem to repreſent it as certain, that Herveus 
was the father of Herveus Malter: and yet no body who has wrote on the 
ſubje& ſeems to have had any notion of ſuch a perſon; the reaſon of which 
ſeems to be the conſtant tradition in the family of their bcing of the blood 
of Thomas Becket. This tradition is ſupported by the Parliament Roll in 
32 H. 6. in which is this record. © Quædam petitio exhibita fuit Domino 
Regi in Parliamento prædicto per Communes ex parte Jacobi Comitis 
« Wiltcs & Ormonde in hæc verba. To the full wiſe and diſcreet Com- 
« mons of this preſent Parliament ſheweth unto your notable diſcretions and 


(a) MS. 4144- in Bibliotheca Bodleiana p. 93. (5) Ib. MS. 4. 5. 83, Cc. 
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« wiſedoms James Earl of Wiltſheire and Ormonde, that where he is ſeized 


in his demeaſne as of fee of the mannour of Huckcoate, with the advowlon 
of the Church of Huctcotte to the ſaid manner appertaining, and a croſt 
called The Litulmilne-hamme, with their appurtenances in the county 
of Buckmgham, the guift and feofment of James late Earle of Ormonae, 
fadre to the ſaid Earle of Wilrſheire and John Neal Clerk; and that the 
ſaid Earle W;lrſheire, at the reverence of our Lord ſeſus Chriſt, and of 
his bleſſed Moder our Lady S. Mary, and in worſhip of that glorious 
Martyr S. Thomas, ſometyme Archbiſhop of Conterbury, of «whoſe blood 
the ſaid Earl of Wiltſbeire his fader, and many of his anceſtors are lineally 
deſcended, and the which glorious martyr was born of his Modir within 
the ground, where now is ſet the houſe or hoſpital of the ſaid Martyr, 
called S. Thomas of Acres, within the City of London, and allo for great 
tenderneſs, truſt and love, which the ſaid Zames late Earl of Ormonde 
(on whom God have mercy) when he was alive, had unto that devoute and 
holy place; and alſo foraſmuch as the Modir of the ſaid Earle of Milteſbire 
is buried within that holy place, is diſpoſed, agreed and fully ſet, for him 
and his heires, in conſideration of the premiſſes, and by the agreement, com- 
fort, and ſupportation and aſſent of your full great and notable wiſedomes, 
that John Neal now maſter of the ſaid houſe or hoſpital, ſhall have the 
ſaid mannour of Huckcote, with the advowſon thereto appettaining, and 
the ſaid croft with their appurtenances, to him and to his ſucceſſors for 
evermore, to the intent that he and his ſucceſſors ſhall find two prieſts 
within the ſaid houſe or hoſpital perpetually and daily to pray for the 
good eſtate of our Sovereign Lord the King, and our Sovereign Lady 
the Qucenc, and of the ſaid Earle of Miltſbeire, and for the ſoules of our 
ſovercign Lord the King, and the Queen when they been paſled 
out of this world, and for the ſoules of the Fadir of the ſaid Earle of 
Wiltſbeire, and of his Modir and for the ſoul of the good Lady Dame FJoane 
Beauchamp, late Lady of Bergaveny Grand dame to the ſaid Earle of 
Wiltſbeire, and for the ſoules of all other his anceſtors that been dead, 
and for the ſoules of the ſaid Earle of W;ltſhezre and of his wife and 
their heyres after their deceaſe; and for all Chriſtian ſoules. Which in- 
tent and diſpoſition the ſaid Earle of MWiltſbeire may not performe ne fulfill 
without your ſpecial favour, helpe and ſuccour to be to him ſhewed in this 
behalf, wherefore pleaſe it your full great and notable wiſedomes to 
conſider the premiſſes, and to pray the King our Sovereign Lord, that by 
the aſſent of his Lords Spiritual and Temporal in this preſent Parlament 
aſſembled and by the authorite of the ſame, he will ordeine and eſtabliſh 
that the ſaid John Neal, now maſter of the ſaid houſe or hoſpital, or his 
ſucceſſors may enter into the ſaid mannour of Huckcote with the advow- 
ſon aforeſaid and the croft with th' appurtenances, to have and to hold the ſaid 
mannour and th' adyowſon thereunto appertaining and croft with their ap- 
purtenances, to the ſaid maſter and his ſucceſſors for evermore, without 
interruption, impediment or impeachment of the ſaid Earl of Wiltſbeire 
or of his heires, or any other perſon or perſons pretending title to them 
or to their uſe, in performing the ſaid intention and diſpoſition aboye 
rehearſed ; provided always that this Act, Statute, or Ordinance ſhall not 
exclude ne forbarre none other perſon or perſons claiming ot having title 
or right to the ſaid mannour with the advowſon aforeſaid and croft with 
their appurtenances to the uſe of the ſaid Earl of Miltſbeire or of his heirs 
for the love of God and in way of charityc.” Quæ quidem petitio Par- 


lamento prædicto lea, audita et plenius intellecta, eidem petitioni de 


aviſamento ct aſſenſu prædictis reſpondebatur ſub his verbis, Soit fait come 
il eſt deſire. 
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Purſuant to this notion in. a very large roll, drawn up by the Heralds, in 
the latter end of the reign of King Charles Il. finely emblazoned, and pre- 
ſerved among the evidences in the Caſtle of Kiltenny, I find the pedigree 
of the Family thus ſtated, to the time of the firſt Butler of Ireland. 


Thomas Filius Theobaldi== Agnes Becket foror Thome Becket 


de Heilli, Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſis. 
Herves Walter-———= Maude de Valoines. 
Filius Thome 
ET Bu oO N „ 25 
5 Hamon 4 Roger Fitz 3 N alter Fitz 2 Theobald Fil. Walteri 1 Hubert Walter, Archbp. 
Fitz Walter, Walter, Walter, the firſt Butler of of Canterbury. 


Ireland. 


If this Pedigree were that which Sir V. Domville drew up out of ancient 
records, and other evidences as high as the Conqueſt, it would deſerve a 
very great regard ; but I fancy it not to be the ſame, becauſe it contains no 
reference to any of thoſe records or evidences which ſhould prove the deſ- 
cent. I ſee by letters to the Duke of Ormonde, that Sir V. Dugdale, and 
others in the office of arms were employed upon that ſubject, but whether 
the pedigree here quoted be the iſſue of their ſearches, doth not appear. In 
that office there is a book of Y7ncent's, a different ſtate of the Pedigree in 
this manner. 


Rh Hh de Hely. Gilbert Becket. 
2 3 pu 3 
Thomas Walter Fitz Theobald = Agnes Mary, Thomas Becket, 
Abbeſs of Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Barking. 
Hubert Walter 
| 
Nreobald, firlt Butler Hubert, Archbiſhop of 
of Ireland. Canterbury. 


In this laſt Pedigree there is certainly a miſtake in Hubert Walter to be the 
father of T heobald Walter and Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and Wal- 
ter the ſon of Theobald de Hely to be the husband of Agnes Becket. There 
is no Hiſtorian or Record that ever mentions ſuch a perſon as Walter 
Fitz Theobald de Hely, and it is evident paſt all diſpute, from the charter 
of E. z. and the AQ of Parliament 23 H. 6. recited in the Monaſticon, 
vol. 2. p. 411. and 412. that Thomas ſon of Theobald de Helles or Heilli 
married Agnes Becket, and founded the hoſpital of St. Thomas de Acres 
in London. It is likewiſe certain from the Charter of Hervey Walter, re- 
cited in the ſame volume of the Monaſticon, p. 245. and containing a 
grant of lands to the Priory of Buttele in S1folk, that Hervey Walter was the 
tather of Theobald Walter, and of Hubert, afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Il alter, Roger and Hamon, according to the Kiltenny Pedigree. 
This appears likewile from Theobald Walter's charters of the foundation of 
the Abbey of Cokerſandin Lancaſhire (ib. p. 631.) of the Convent of Arkelo 
in the county of J/7cklow (ib. p. 1025.) and of the Abbey of Votheny, alias 
IVoney, in the county of Limerick in Ireland lib. p. 1035.) in all of which 
Charters mention is made of Hervey Halter as tather, and of Hubert Walter 
the Archbiſhop, as brother to the ſaid Theobald Walter, the tirſt Butler of Ireland. 
The Kilkenny Pedigree being thus far juſtified, the only queſtion left is, 
whether Thomas, fon of Theobald de Heilli, Hely or Helles, and husband of 
Agnes Becket, was really the father of Hervey Walter. The reaſon why I 
diſpute it ariſes from its inconſiſtency, not only with the book of fiefs of 
— | the 
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the county of Lancaſter before quoted, where Herveus is poſitiveiy ſaid to 
bc the father of Hervey II alter, but alſo with the age of this laſt. Thomas 
Becket was killed on Dec. 29. 1170, inthe 48th year of his age, fo that he 
was born A. D. 1123. Jeruſalem was taken by Godefrey de Bouillon on 
7uly 15. 1099, in the firſt expedition to the Holy Land. It doth not appear 
that there were any Engliſh in that expedition, and ſome years palled before 
any perſon of note carried any party thither from this Kingdom. Among 


- thole Cavaliers who defircd to ſhew their zcal for religion by adventurcs in 


the eaſtern part of the world, Gilbert Becket was one. He was ſo conſider- 
able a perſon at that time that when Alberice de Ver was put out of the poſt 
of Portgrave or Governor of London (upon which he was created by the 
Empreſs Maude, Earl of Oxfordſhire, or of any of the three counties he 
ſhould chooſe) Gilbert a Becket was by King Stephen put into that office, 
one of the moſt important in the Kingdom, of which that City not yet 
incorporated was the Metropolis. He had the good fortune to return alive, 
after having been a priſoner for a year and a half among the Infidels. Whilſt 
he was in captivity, he had been the inſtrument of converting the daughter 
of a Saragen Commander to the Chriſtian Faith, who afterwards making 
an eſcape from her friends, came into England, found out Gilbert, was 
baptized and married to him. Brompton in his Chronicle (ad Ann. 1163.) 
ſays, that Gilbert immediately after his marriage made a ſecond voyage to the 
Holy Land, leaving his wife with child of Thomas Becket, and ſtaid three 
years and an half in that country. After his return he had the two daughters 
be forementioned; nor is it of any conſequence which of them was the elder, 


ſince neither of them could be born till the year 1127, and conſequentiy 


neither could be grandmother to Theobald and Hubert Walter. 

Hervey Walter their father married Maude daughter of Theobald de Va- 
loines, as Ranulph de Glanville married Bertha the other daughter of the 
lame Theobald. Hubert Walter, founding the Abbey of Yeſt-Derham, in 
Norfolk, in his chazter mentions Ranulph and Bertha, and then adds quz nos 
nutrierunt; which hath furniſhed a pretence for the notion that Hervey 
dicd young, and left his ſons Theobald and Hubert, to the care of Ranulph 
de Glanville. But as it was a common thing in thoſe days to put young 
Noblemen under the tuition of ſuch eminent and learned perſons, as Ranulph 
de Glanville was, for inſtruction in their ſtudics, and direction in their edu- 
cation, it was on this account that Theobald and Hubert were bred up 
with him; for their father was living long after they came to man's eſtate. 


Ranulph de Glanville, founded the priory of Buttele in 1171, and after- 


wards Hervey Walter endowed it with ſome lands in Wynfield and Sykebroc 
in Suffolk, and this charter is atteſted by Hubert, and three other of his 
ſons. Hubert Walter having in the time of Henry II. been one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer jointly with his unkle Ranulph de Glanville, (who 
paid a great deference to his judgment and opinion in all caſes) and alſo 
Dean of Torke, was by Richard I. advanced to the See of Salisbury, and in 
1193. made Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was at the ſame time Chan- 
ccllor and chief Juſticiary of Eng/and ; and ſo many charges (though he 
was really equal to them all, and diſcharged them with a capacity and 
juſtice that deſerved the higheſt commendation) exciting the envy of the world, 
he in 1195, wrote a letter to the King mentioned in Parker's Antiquitates, 
deſiring leave to reſign his civil offices, alledging that he was now Senex 
et Valetudinarius. Suppoſing him to be at this time ſixty years old he 
muſt be born in 1135, at which time Agnes Becket could not poſſibly be above 
cight years of age, and therefore can never be ſuppoſed to be his grandmother. 
His brother Theobald was ſtill clder than he, and therefore ſucceeded to 
all the eſtate of their father both in Suffolk and Lancaſhire. Henry II. was 
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at Chinon in Touraine, A. D. 1170, and there ſigned a Charter for the Pri- 
ory of Coverham in Yorkſhire, (Monaſt. Vol. 2. p. 648.) to which Theobald 


Walter and Ranulph de Glanville were witneſſes. At the time of the Black 


Book of the Exchequer publiſhed by the late Mr. Hearne, (which he ſuppo- 
ſeth to be about the time of the marriage of Maude, daughter of H. 2. to 
Henry Duke of Saxony, which was in 1164.) Theobald Walter held Amoun- 
derneſs in Lancaſhire by the ſervice of a Knight's fee. Hervey Walter his 
father marrying the elder daughter of Theobald de Valoines, may well be ſup- 
poſed as old as Ranulph de Glanville who married the other daughter. This 
Theobald de Valoines in the Sheriff's accompt for Norfolk and Suffolk in 18 
H. 1. (of which ycar Mr. Prynne judged the oldeſt Pipe roll to be) i. e. A. D. 
1117, is ſaid to pay a fine of twenty pounds to the King for a breach of the 
peace: and might then have a daughter fit to be married to that Herveus 
filius Hervei, who in the (ame roll is ſaid to pay a like fine for erect- 
ing his lands in thoſe Counties into manours. Nor do I ſee any reaſon, 
why the Hubert Walter mentioned in Dugdale's Baronage to hold lands in 
Norfolk in 3 H. 2. (4. e. at the latter end of 1156 or the n may 
not be the ſame Hubert Walter, who bought lands in Meſt. Derbam of 
Geoffrey Fitz Geoffrey, and ſettled them on the Priory of Buttele which he 
founded. But what is here mentioned ſhews very plainly, that Thomas Fitz 
Theobald de Helles, Heilli or Hely could not be the grandfather of Theo- 
bald Malter the firſt Butler of Ireland. 

That deſcent being diſallowed, it will be difficult, if not impracticable, 
to account for the lineal deſcent of the Or monde family from the ſiſter of 
Thomas Becket, which was an old tradition in the family, and ſo generally 
allowed, that it procured at laſt the authority of Parliament for its ſupport. 
Soon after the Archbiſhop's death, Thomas ſon of Theobald de Hely or 
Heilli and his wife Agnes, founded the Hoſpital of S. Thomas de Acres, 
and gave to it the Houſe where Gilbert Becket lived, and where Thomas 
Becket his ſon was born, with ſome lands thereto adjoining. The queſtion 
hence ariſing is, who was this Theobald de Hely, or Heilli, or Helles? A que- 
ſtion not caly to be ſolved, becauſe no mention is made of him by any of 
our Hiſtorians. This however is certain, (as will appear ſoon) that he was a 
perſon concerned in the conqueſt of Ireland, and had a great tract of country 


given him by Henry II. for his ſerviccs in that kingdom; ſo that he was li- 


ving in A. D. 1171. when that King went over with an army thither. For 
this reaſon I have been inclined to think him no other than Theobald Walter 
the firſt Butler of Ireland, who might not take upon him the name of Malter 
as long as his father lived, but choſe rather to denominate himſelf from the 
country whereof he was Lord, and which being in thoſe days known by the 
name of Hely or Heilli, contained ſeveral Baronies in Tipperary and the ad- 
joining Countics, now diſtinguiſhed by the names of Ely O Garthy, Ely O Car- 
rol, &c. It was uſual for the great Barons of that age to marry their eldeſt 
ſons very young, for fear they ſhould (in caſe of any fatal accident attendin 

themſelves) fall into the King's hands, as his wards, and be diſpoſed of in 
marriage to great diſadyantage. It is natural to think that Hervey Walter 
took the ſame method; and it is ſcarce credible that his eldeſt ſon Theobald 


ſhould not be married, till he eſpouſed Maude Vavaſſour at the latter end of 
the reign of Richard I. i. e. above twenty years after he had been chief Butler 


of Ireland, and when he was at leaſt as much an old man as his brother 
Hubert. Theobald had by this marriage Theobald II. who was not of age till 
A. D. 1221. | | | 
It being ſo natural to think that Theobald Malter had been married to a 
former wife, I imagined that by her he might have that Thomas, who is ſtiled 
Fitz Theobald de Hely, o Heilli, who married Agnes Becker, and founded 
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the Hoſpital of S. Thomas de Acres in London, where Mercers Chappel now 
ſtands ; and that Thomas dying (as is generally ſuppoſed) without iflue, all 
his eſtate and effects, (and particularly the famous horn of Thomas Bethket 
which was lo religiouſly preſerved in the Ormonde family,) might thereby 
fall to his father or to his half brother Theobald Il. I met with ſeveral things 
that ſeemed to flatter this notion, particularly in the Chaitulary or Regiſter 
of grants made to the famous Abbey of S. Thomas, commonly called Tho- 
mas Court, in Dublin. This Monaſtery was built 1177, by William Fitz 
Aadelm chief Governor of Ireland, by the command of King Henry II. for 
Canons of the Order of Fr. Victor, in the preſence of Y7vrianus Presbytcr 
Cardinal the Pope's Legate, Lawrence Archbiſhop of Dublin, and ſeveral 
others. 

In this chartulary there are ſeveral grants, made to that Monaſtery by 
Beatrix Walter, of lands, churches, and advowſons in the land of Hely, or 
Heilli, which Theobald Walter had given with her in marriage to Thomas de 
Hereford. The portion given with her was no ſmall one; it appearing fro m 
theſe charters to contain ten Knights fees; beſides which, her husband held 
alſo fifteen Knights fees more in the ſame land of Fe/ under Theobald 
Walter whom he acknowledgeth for his Lord. Thomas de Hereford con- 
tirming his wife's grants, added thereto the tythes, advowlons, and eccleſia- 
ſtical profits and benefices upon thoſe 15 fees which he thus held. Thomas 
died without iſſue, and Beatrix afterwards married Sir Hugh Purcel, who 
gave the Church of Lorhmy to the ſame Monaſtery, There is likewiſe in 
the ſame Regiſter a grant of Roger Poer, whereby he conveys to the ſaid Con- 
vent all the Churches upon his eſtate in the fourth part of a Cantred or Hun- 
dred, which he held of his Lord Theobald Malter in Hely. This, with the 
eleven Charters (for there are no fewer) of Beatrix Walter, and her firſt 
Husband Thomas de Hereford, ſhew undeniably, that Theobald Walter was 


Lord of Hely, or Heilli, and make it probable there was ſome affinity at 


leaſt in the caſe, to produce that extraordinary regard which this Lady ma- 
nifeſted to a Monaſtery founded in honour of Thomas Becket. It appears 
likewiſe from theſe Charters, that Theobald Walter had married his daugh- 
ter Beatrix in his life time; and as he died in 1206, his fon by Maude Va- 
vaſour being then only five or ſix years old, it is the more likely that he had 
Beatrix by a former wife. The lands given with her in marriage to Tho- 
mas de Hereford ought, by the terms of the Settlement, for want of iſſue 
of their bodies, to revert to her father and his Heirs: yet Sir Hugh Purcel 
her ſecond husband kept poſſeſſion of ſeveral ploughlands in Corkytyn, Dro- 
milchi, Caneris, and Gertnecloyth. This occaſioned a ſuit for thoſe lands, 
which Theobald le Botiller, great grandſon to Theobald Walter, claimed as 
his heir, ſetting forth the deed of ſettlement and his own deſcent, as is con- 
tained in a Plea roll 24 E. 1. m. 68, preſerved among other Records in Ber- 
ming hams Tower. Purcel pleaded that the lands in diſpute had been relea- 
ſed by Theobald Malter to Sir Hugh Purcel his grandfather, reciting the 
deed totidem verbis; the genuinenels whereof was denied by Theobald le Bo- 


_ Filler ; and upon that point they came to an iſſue. 


Theobald Walter himſelf was before his death a benefactor to the ſaid Mo- 
naſtery which Henry II. had founded to expiate the murder of Thomas 


Becket. He granted to it the Church of Ardmulchan, with all the chappels, 


tythes, profits, and benefices thereto belonging. In this deed he mentions 
his brother Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury by name, and it is atteſted by 
Simon Biſhop of Meath, William and David Biſhops of Gleudelach and 
Waterford, Myler Fitz Henry then Lord Juſtice of Ireland, and ſeveral others. 
Now Simon Rochfort was created Biſhop of Meath in 1194, and fate near 
30 years in that See; Myler Fitz Henry was made Juſtice of Ireland in the 
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firſt of King John, and continued ſo till 12 10, when John Gray Biſhop of 
Norwich ſucceeded him. David Biſhop of i ater ford was a kinſman to 
Myler, and conſecrated in 1204: and Theobald Walter dying in 1206, this 
Charter ſeems to have been made in the year before his death. It is proba- 
ble, that the grants of Beatrix Walter to the ſame Abbey were prior to this 
in point of time. Ladies generally being early and forward in their zeal in 
the faſhion of charity or devotion which prevails in their time; for charity is 
ſo much influenced by faſhion, that it hath been conſtantly obſerved in all 
countries, with regard to the different orders of Religious, that more bene- 
factions have been always made to them within 30 or 40 years after their 
inſtitution, than have been made in three or 400 years afterwards. Simon Biſhop 
of Meath is the only Biſhop who atteſts the charters of Beatrix; but her 
Husband Thomas de Hereford's confirmatory, and ſubſequent charters are at- 
teſted not only by him, but alſo, one of them by Simon, and another by 
Ililliam, Biſhop of Glendelach. This See of Glendelach contained almoſt 
all the country about Dublin, ſo that the Dioceſe of the Archbiſhop of this 
City ſcarce extended beyond the walls of the place. This was found incon- 
venient by John Papiron the Pope's Legate, who, (as Sir James Ware in 
his account of the Archbiſhops of Dublin lays) ordered Glendelach to be an- 


nexed to the See of Dublin. It was accordingly ſo annexed A. D. 1214, 


when William Piro the laſt Biſhop of that See died, Hence it neceſſarily 


follows, that the grants of Beatrix Walter to the Abbey of C. Thomas were 


made between A. D. 1194, when Simon Rochfort was made Biſhop of 
Meath, and 1204, when William Piro atteſted the charter of Theobald Wal- 
ter; becauſe one of her husband's confirmations of her grants was atteſted by 
Simon Biſhop of Glendelach predeceſſor to the ſaid Milliam. 

What hath been obſerved with regard to theſe charters, (which are to be 
found in the Regiſter of the Abbey of Thomas Court, formerly in Sir James 
Mares, and now in his Grace the Duke of Chandos's Library) ſhews ſuffici- 
cntly, that Theobald Walter the firſt Butler of Ireland was Lord of the Coun- 
try called Hely, or Heilli, and might thence, at leaſt whilſt his father lived, 
be very properly ſtiled Theobald de Hely, or Heill:; and that Beatrix Mal. 
ter who made the beforementioned grants to the Monaſtery of F. Thomas, 
(before the birth of her brother Theobald II.) was Theobald's daughter by a 
former wife. Hence I was ready to conclude, that Thomas Fitz Theobald de 
Helles or Hely, (who married Agnes Becket) was the ſon of Theobald Wal- 
ter by his firſt wife, mother of Beatrix aforeſaid; and if this Thomas had 
died without iſſue, his father, or brother by the half blood ſucceeding to 
his eſtate, their deſcendants might in proceſs of time be eaſily miſtaken to be 
of the blood of Thomas Becket, as deſcended from his ſiſter Agnes. But 
whilſt I was entertaining my ſelf with this notion which the records above 
quoted ſecm to flatter, I was informed of other records which puzzle the 
matter, and raiſe up new difficulties. There is in the Herald's office a Book 
in the hand- writing of Glover, containing among other things ſeveral tran- 
ſcripts from the Regiſter-book of the Convent of Bermondſey. Of theſe, 
one runs in theſe words. Agnes ſoror beati Thome Martyris in viduitate 
mea dedi hoſpitali Sancti Salvatoris de Bermondſey decem ſolidatos redditus, c. 
Teſte Theobaldo milite NEPOoTE Beati Thomæ Martyris. In the next inftru- 
ment renewing this grant, ſhe calls this Theobald (who was witneſs to the 
other) her heir: and then follows a confirmation of the grant by the ſame 
Theobald, who ſtiles himſelf Theobald de Halles. It is evident from hence, 
that Agnes Becket ſurvived her husband Thomas, and Theobald de Halles be- 


ing called her Heir, and being alſo nephew to Thomas Becket, was proba- 


bly her ſon ; though that relation be not expreſly mentioned, becauſe of the 
fondneſs at that time for being related to that Archbiſhop. This name here 
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ſpelt Halles or Helles, is by Stow in his Survey o London, written Heilli, 
the name of the territory belonging to Theobald I alter in Ireland, and 
which in the Records of that Country is ſpelt indifferently either /7c/lt or 
Hely. So that unleſs this Theobald the heir of Agnes died without iſſue, 1 
do not ſce how the land of Heilli could come to Theobald Jalter and his 
heirs; or how there could be any pretence of affinity between the Ormonde 
family and Thomas Becket. Hervey Walter might poſlibly have a younger 
brother named Theobald, who might have the land of Hleilli given him at 
the conqueſt of Tre/and, and his iſſue failing, the land might deſcend to Theo- 
bald Walter, as his heir at law. It is certain, that Henry II. after the mur- 
der of T. Becket, to clear himſelf from cither ordering or approving of that 
tnurder, was ready to embrace all opportunitics of ſhewing kindnels to his 
relations; and Ranulph de Glanville who went over to Ireland with King 
John when he was Earl of Moreton, might be inſtrumental in procuring 
grants to his brother Hervey Walter's relations, eſpecially if he had any fo 
near as a brother, for whom he could not but wiſh a very honourable provi- 


: ſion. It is very probable, that Herveus the father of Hervey Walter, might 


have other children younger than he: and I find Milliam fon of Hervens 
was High ſheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk from the 32d of Henry II. to the 24 
of Richard I. and in the Pipe roll of 15 H. 2. for Salopeſtire, this William 
ſon of Herveus accompted for 32 l. in Hag. de dono Gilberti de Gand tempo- 
re regis Stephani, as William de Valoines did for 40 l. in Staneſs de dono afl 
Gilberti tempore 4 Regis. I find alſo in the Pipe roll for Norfo!k and 
Suffolk in 10 Rich. I. this entry, Osbertus filius Harvei reddit compotum de 
xxl. pro ducenda in uxorem Margareta de Ria per gratiam Domini Regis. 
Heryeus might alſo have another ton ſettled in Ireland, but whether 46, AP 
or no, and whether Theobald de Heilli or Hely, was either his ſon, or was 


| Theobald Walter himſelf, muſt be left to conjecture. I have here offered 


my reaſons for the laſt notion ; and they prove at leaſt, that Theobald Walter 
was allied by conſanguinity to Thomas Fitz Theobald de Heilli, whoſe lands 
in Heilli he enjoyed. And certainly there muſt be ſome very particular rea- 
ſon for the Chriſtian name of Theobald being continued ſo many generations 
in the family, being always given to the heirs male of it; and perhaps it 
would have been ſo longer, if the laſt Theobald had not died without iſſue, 
ſo that Edmund Walter, or le Botiller Earl of Carrick, who was not born 


heir to the eſtate, ſucceeded on his brother's death. I now come to what 


ſeems to be conveyed to us with more certainty from records touching the 
deſcent of this family. 

Herveus the father of Herveus Malter, probably came over with Malliam 
the Conqueror, and had large poſſeſſions in Norfolk, 'Suffolk, and Lanca- 
ſbire. In the Pipe roll, commonly called 5 Szeph. but certainly ſome years 
older, is this entry, Herveus filius Hervei reddit compotum de decem marcis, 
ut haberet ſocam & ſacam in terra ſua. 1 take this Herveus the ſon to be 
Hervey Walter, ſo called before he was diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname of Mal- 
ter; after which it helped to diſtinguiſh his Father; as appears from the Re- 
cord before quoted out of the Book of Fiefs of the County of Lancaſter, 
whereby Herveus the father of Herveus Malter, gave to Ormus Magnus 
with his daughter Alicia in marriage, four plough-lands in Rawgecliffe, 
Thiſtleton & Greaol. Theſe lands ſo given lay in Amoundernes, and upon 
failure of the deſcendants of that marriage, fell to Theobald Walter as heir at 
law. Whether this Herveus the father be the ſame perſon, or the ſon of 


that Herveus who in Domeſday book is mentioned as one that held lands 22 


capite of the King in Norfolk and Suffolk, which his eſtate lying in thoſe 
Counties would incline one to think; or whether he was that Herveus men- 
tioned in the Monaſticon Tom. I. p. 246, as a younger ſon of Gilbert de Tun- 
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bridge or de Clare, who might poſlibly ſettle him in Norfolk where he had 
lands; which comes near to Mr. Butler's derivation of the pedigree, and flat- 
ters Mr. Roberts's notion, that the Cups were added to the family arms, to 
ſhew that ſome of Theobald Walter's anceſtors had been Cup-bearers ; a no- 
tion not a little countenanced by an old tradition in the family, (that Theo- 
bald Walter deſcended from one who was Cup-bearer to the Conqueror) 
mentioned in an ancient Red Book of Records relating to the family, which 
I have ſeen quoted by Mr. Doddeſworth and Sir William Dugdale with great 
deference to its authority, and which was at laſt, by the firſt Duke of Or- 
monde's lending it with too little reſerve, loſt, with many other valuable Pa- 
pers in the ſame manner, or whether he was ſome different Perſon from ei- 
ther of theſe, muſt be left to conjecture. 

Herveus Walter married Maude eldeſt daughter of Theobald de Valoines : 
and by her had iſſue, (as hath been ſaid) Theobald the firſt Butler of Ireland. 
Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Walter, Roger, and Hamon. He was li- 
ving after the year 1171, when the Priory of Buttele was founded by Ra- 
nulph de Glanville; and died probably before the third of Richard I. becauſe 
in that year, his ſon Theobald Walter paid money to the Crown for lands at 
Bruſjard in Suffolk; and in the ſixth of that King was High-ſheriff of Lan- 
caſbire, and in poſſeſſion of all the family eſtate in that County. 

Theobald Walter had attended the King in his expedition into France, 
when that Prince came to an agreement with the King of France upon the 
ſubject of Thomas Becket. This agreement was made in Touraine, in the 
ſummer of A. D. 1170; and his Majeſty returning from thence in the year 
following, Theobald attended him in his expedition into Ireland, when he re- 
ccived the ſubmiſſion of Roderick King of Connaght, and all the little Prin- 
ces of that Country. His Majeſty in conſideration of his ſervices, gave Theo- 
bald very large poſſeſſions in that Kingdom, which this Nobleman afterwards 
made the place of his reſidence, The King likewiſe, as a further mark of his 
favour, conferred upon him the Butlerſhip of Ireland: This I take to be done 
in A. D. 1177, at the time that he gave his ſon John the dominion of Jre- 
land, erected other great offices, and divided the Kingdom among his officers, 
aſligning to each ſpecial ſervices. . Some time after this (as Mr. Roberts who 
refers to the Patcnt ſays) the King made Theobald another grant of the pri- 
ſage of Wincs, to cnable him and his heirs the better to ſupport the dignity 
of that office. By this grant, Theobald had two tun of Wine out of every 
Ship which broke bulk in any of the trading ports of Ireland, and was load- 
ed with cighteen tun of that commodity; and proportionably for a Icfler 
quantity, if it amounted to nine tun. This grant of the Prilage, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe days, when the royal Prerogative ran high, was, ex abun- 
danti cautela, renewed at different times, and hath been conſtantly enjoyed 
by the Ormonde family to theſe days. It was a very valuable, as well as ho- 
nourable, grant; and nothing more is needful to ſet forth the value of it, 
than to obſerve, that I find by the accompts of it, when the widow of Tho- 
mas Earl of Ormonde enjoyed part of the revenue thence ariſing, as her 
thirds, (which occaſioned the accompts to be more regularly kept) the Iriſb 
merchants, before 1641, in the infancy of the trade of Ireland, took a leaſe 
of them at the rent of 2600 J. a year. 

There is in the Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, among the Antiquiſſime 
liter patentes & conceſſiones, a Patent roll of King Edward I; wherein is 
recited a Charter of King John, then Earl of Moreton, in his father's life 
time, This Charter containeth a grant to the Canons of Lantony of the 
lands of Ballibemmer and other eſtates, and was atteſted by Theobald Walter 
as the ſecond*witnels; the Churchmen being always the firſt in the order of 
Subſcribers. I take this Charter to be ſigned in 1185, when King John went 
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w ent into Ireland with Ranulph de Glanville and Giraldus Cambrenſis in his 
company. This laſt has wrote a ſhort account of the affairs of Ireland at 
that time; and in it takes notice of an action near Corke, herein Dermond 
Maccarty Prince of Deſmond, (who a little before under the pretence of a 
treaty, had got his own eldeſt ſon into his power and chopped off his head) 
was routed by Theobald Malter and ſlain with moſt of his party. | 
In defect of what Hiſtorians might ſay of this firſt Butler of Treland, it 
may not be amiſs to recite two Charters of his under Scal, which may pro- 
bably appear curious to all lovers of antiquity. The firſt of theſe containeth 
a benefaction to the Abbey of Furneſſe in Lancaſhire, made in King Richard's 
time, and running in theſe words. Omnibus ſunctæ matris Eccleſiæ filijs 
« ram preſentibus quam futuris, Theobaldus Walterus pincerna Hybernie 
* ſalutem. Sciatis me pro Dei amore & beate Domini genetricis Marie, & 
« 'pro anima Domini mei H. Regis Anglie, & Ricard; Regis filii ejus, & pro 
« ſalute Domini mei Johannis Comitis Moreton & Domini Hibernie, & 
pro ſalute H. fratris mei Cantuar Archiepiſcopi, & pro anima cari mei Ra- 
nulphi de Glanville, & pro anima Hervei Walter patris mei, & pro ani— 
ma Matildis de Valoines matris mee, & pro ſalute anime mee, & pro ſa- 
« Jute Matildis ſponſe mee, & pro ſalute animarum omnium amicorum & 
te anteceſſorum & ſucceſſorum meorum dediſſe & conceſſiſſe, & hac pteſenti 
« carta mea confirmaſſe in puram & perpetuam eleemoſinam Deo & ſane 
« Marie, & Abbati, & Monachis qui exierunt de Furneit in cantredo meo 
e de Woednicachelan , & Woedniſſergan totum thuedum de Woednifichwith 
e in quo villa de Clonken ſita eſt, cum tota medietate atque de Molcerne in 


« quantum prædictus thuedus ſe extendit ſuper prædictam aquam de Mol- 


* cerne per omnes rationabiles diviſas ſuas, cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, 
« &c. Hiis teſtibus Philippo de Wireceſtre, Hamone de Valoines, Gaufrido 
« filio Roberti, Willelmo de Burgo, Ric Tirel, Ric de ſancto Michaele, 
« Moricio fil. Moricii, Tilleberto de Kentewell, Waltero de Kentecwell, Adam 
« de Rachleſden, Willelmo fil. Martini Amaturi de Belfago, Fordano de 
« Luſch* Radulpho de Sanfto Patricio, Thoma de Kentewell, Ricardo dc 
“ Waleton, Willelmo de Blie, Jordano fil. Jordani, Ricardo Clerico, Ranul- 
« pho Clerico, Radulpho Clerico de Tyrmi, Johanne de Rupe, & multis aliis. 
The Seal affixed to this charter is of green wax, on which is impreſled the 
figure of a Cavalier on horſeback in the uſual method, with this inſcription, 
Sigillum Theobaldi Walteri. This original charter, the Seal of which de- 
ſerves to be engraved, is to be found among the records of the Duchy Court 
of Lancaſter, kept in Grays-Inn, in the 5 5th box of deeds. And in the ſame 
office in the 5oth box is another deed with the like ſeal, made by the ſame 
Theobald, and mentioning as the other, the Kings Henry Il, and Richard I, 
John Earl of Moreton, and his brother Hubert Archbiſhop of Canter- 

The other charter of this Theobald's which Ipropoſcd to inſert, is a grant 
to his Town of Gowran in the County of Kzlkenny, expreſſed in theſe 
words. * Sciant preſentes & futuri, quod ego Theobaldus Walter Pincerna 
«© Hibernie dedi conceſſi, & hac preſenti carta mea confirmavi liberis Bur- 
* genſibus meis de Baligaueran in liberam communiam totam ruffam moram 
e meam, quam habui in oricntali parte de Baligaueran, ſicut diviſe & mete 


« exiſtere debent inter terram de Baligaueran & terram Domini Epiſcopi 


« Lechlinenſis, & totum meum Corrach Ockyrdonan, & totam terram me- 
e am quam habui jacentem inter burgagia de Baligaueran & terram quon- 
« dam Ricardi Pincerne ex mea parte & inter prædict burgagia & terram 
« Domini Epiſcopi O/yorienſis de Taſchochyn, & inter prædicta burgagia & 
« terram de Kilpobell, ſicut diviſe & mete exiſtere debent, cum pertinen- 
te tiis ſuis, Habend' & tenend' de me & heredibus meis ſibi & heredibus ſuis 
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ce vel ſuis aſſignatis in perpetuum cum omnibus libertatibus & liberis con- 
« ſuetudinibus ad dictam terram & moram & Corrach ratione libere com- 
«© munie ſpectantibus, reddendo inde annuatim mihi & heredibus meis, ipſi 
« Burgenſes mei & heredes ſui vel ſui aſſignati, decem marcas argenti, viz. 
« unam medietatem ad feſtum Sancti Michaelis, & aliam medictatem ad 
« Paſch' pro omni ſervitio exactione & demanda ſeculari. Et ego predictus 
« Theobaldus & heredes mei predict' terram & Corrach & moram cum ſuis 
« pertinentiis ſicut dictum eſt predictis Burgenſibus & heredibus ſuis vel ſuis 
« aſſignatis per predictum redditum contra omnes gentes warrantizabimus in 


« perpetuum. In cujus rei teſtimonium preſenti carte ſigillum meum ap- 


« poſui. Hiis teſtibus Domino Hugone Purcell, Domino Thoma de Kente- 
« ell, Domino Riſo Beket, Domino Willelmo Wa... aill, Rogero de Pan- 
« broch, Alano de Bath, Davide filio Guelis, Rad Coco, Domino Galfri- 
« do de Coilly, Roberto Talbot, Johanne de Duncona clerico & aliis.” There 
is affixed to the Deed a very fair Seal of green wax, the impreſſion on the 
ſhield is a chief indented, being the paternal coat of arms of Walter ; and on 
each ſide a cup to denote the office of Butler. About the verge of the Scal 
is Sigillum Theobaldi Walteri Pincerna Hibernie : on the other ſide is a ſmall 
ſeal with this inſcription, Sigillum Secret. 

There is among the Patent rolls in the Tower, one of the 5th of Rich. I. 
dated April 22, wherein he grants to this Theobald Walter and his heirs all 
prac; atk to be held by the ſervice of three Knights fees, the town of 
Preſton, and the Lordſhip and Wapentake of Aymondernes. This contain- 
ed all the country between the rivers Ribble and Coker, which in Milliam 
the Conqueror's time had in it ſixteen villages, the reſt of it (at the time of 
taking the ſurvey in Domeſday Book) lying waſte, but now improved, and ta- 


king up almoſt half Lancaſhire. This Country "deſcended to Theobald Mal. 


ter by inheritance from his Anceſtors, as is evident from the Pipe roll hereaf- 
ter quoted, ſo that this grant of King Richards was only a confirmation of 
his former title after his father's death; a practice very uſual in thoſe times. 
It was probably between this time and the death of King Rzchard, that Theo- 
bald Walter founded the Monaſtery of Cokerſand in that County, and gave 
the benefaction aforementioned to the Abbey of Furneſſe. For neither he, 
nor Philip de Wirceſter, who was a witneſs to this benefaction, were fortu- 
nate enough to be in the good graces of that Prince's ſucceſſor : and Hove- 
den ſays, that King John ſoon after his acceſſion to the Throne, in the year 
1200, ſold for 4000 Marks to William Braoſa all the lands of Philip de 
Worceſter, and all the lands of Theobald Walter in Ireland. But Philip eſ- 
caping from the King, returned into Ireland by the way of Scotland, and re- 
covered his land by force of arms: and Theobald by the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, compounded the matter with V. de 
Braoſa, and redeemed his lands by the payment of 500 Marks. The origi- 
nal deeds of this redemption or purchaſe are ſtill preſerved among the evi- 
dences in the Caſtle of K;/kenny, where in the preſs of original charters and 
inſtruments, I have read a Deed, wherein William de Braoſa, with the 
« conſent of Milliam de Braoſa his ſon and heir, by his charter dated at 
Lincoln on the Friday after the Epiphany, in the preſence of King John, 
« and in the ſecond year of his rcign, grants and confirms to Theobald Fitz 
« Walter and his heirs, five cantreds and an half in Munſter, vis. the 
« burrough of Kildelo with the half cantred called Truoheked, in which the 
« ſaid burrough lieth, the cantreds of Ely Karvel, Elyhokogarthi, Owur- 
« nun, Areth and Wethenz, and alſo Owetheni hokathelan and Owetheni- 
« hoiffernan ; Which ſaid five cantreds and an half Henry King of England 


« gave to Philip de Braoſa uncle of the ſaid William the father, and King 


« Fohn (on of the ſaid Henry afterwards rendered and gave to the ſaid il. 
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« /jam de Braoſa and his heirs; which ſaid five cantreds and an half, with 
the donation of the parochial Churches, with ſac, ſoc, thol, theam, in- 
10 fang enet heof, and judgment or trial by water ordeal or fire ordcal, and 
« trial by duel or combat, the ſaid Theobald Fitz Walter and his hcirs ſhall 
« hold from the ſaid William de Braoſa and his heirs for ever by the ſervice 
« of 22 Knights fees.” The like grants were made by William de Braoſa 


the ſon, by whom the lands were at laſt abſolutely alienated, and the tu- 


preme dominion releaſed ; as appears from the original deeds under ſeal mar- 
ked by the numbers 13, 21, 28, 35, 41, and 42, in the the 2d and 3d 
boxes in that preſs. That theſe were lands originally granted to Theobald 
Walter appears evidently from the charter under ſeal ſtill to be ſcen in the 
ſame preis, and marked Ne 4; whereby John, Lord of Ireland and ſon of the 
King of England, by his charter made at Materford, infeofs Ranulph de 
Glanville and Theobald Fitz Walter of five cantreds and an half in the land of 
Limerick, viz. the burrough of KX;l/dalou with the half cantred called Truo- 
heked Meleth, wherein the (aid burrough is ſituated, and the cantreds of Eli- 
karvel, Eli Ochgardi, Euermund, Aros and Woedene, and JV/oedene-occade+ 
lon and Moedene oidernan, with their appurtenances, and the donations of 
parochial Churches which now are or hereafter ſhall be thercin, to be held 
by them and their heirs, by the ſervice of 22 Knights fecs, with ſac, ſoc, 
thol, theam, infangenethef, and judgment or trial of water and iron, ducl and 
combat; excepting the donations of Biſhopricks and Abbeys, and the pleas 
and dignities which belong to the Crown. Though ſome of the names of 
places be here differently ſpelt, it is evident, this grant contained the ſame 
lands which were afterwards purchaſed again of Milliam de Braoſa. 

There is in the fourth box of that preſs a like original charter, marked Ne 
52, and under ſeal; which ſerves to ſhew the defectiveneſs of the accounts 
we have of the Succeſſion of Iriſb Biſhops, even in the See of Dublin, which 
of all others was beſt known to the Engliſh. It is a grant made by Richard 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, with the conſent of the chapters of the Holy Trinity 
and S. Patricks in Dublin to Theobald Fitz Walter Butler of Ireland, and 
his heirs, of the lands of Inchemeholmoe, Kilpoch, Kylinewy, Stachmoyl, 
Voſbehan, Kylcarnewy, Athtrohan, Fannenern, Creachan, Roſlayni, Kyl- 
eaſt Kylmediske, Karncochel, Ky, Thalchlo. .. nay, Balimoyl and Auena- 
chrin, with the churches, chappels, advowſons, and all liberties; yielding 
ro the Archbiſhop and his Succeſſors, two marks of ſilver yearly, and to the 
Church of Holy Trinity in Dublin two pounds of wax at Eaſter, and to the 


Church of St. Patricks rwo pounds more for all ſervice and demand. This 


charter ſeems plainly to be made to the firſt Butler of Ireland, and yet in 
Sir James Ware's catalogue of the Biſhops of Dublin, from the time that 
See was firſt erected into an Archbiſhoprick (which was in 1152) till Richard 
de Ferings, who was named by the Pope, and conſecrated in the middle of 
A. D. 1299, there never was a Prelate of the name of Richard fate in it: 
and yet Theobald the laſt of the name Butler of Ireland, died in the begin- 
ning of that year before Richard de Ferings was conſecrated. 

Whatever favour King John had ſhewed to Theobald Walter, ſeems to be 
owing to the influence of Ranulph de Glanville, or to the expreſs directions 
of his father King Henry. Thus by an original charter marked N' 1. in the 
preſs beforementioned, John, (by the ſtile of) ſon of Henry King of En- 


gland and Lord of Ireland, © gives and confirms by and with the conſent of 


« his Father, to Theobald Fitz Walter, the caſtle and town of Arclogh with 
« all the lands and appurtenances thereto belonging, to hold to him and his 
ce heirs by the ſervice of one Knight's fee.” Yet this ſeems afterwards to have 
been taken from him by King John; for I find in the ſame preſs an original 
deed N' 72, © wherein William Mareſchal Earl of Pembroke grants to Theo- 
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te bald Fitz Walter and his heirs, the town and caſtle of Ark/ou, with ap- 
« purtenances by the ſervice of one Knight's fee; the whole land of Mach. a- 
ce | I by the ſervice of four Knights, and the town of Tholach in Oſſory, 
« with the cantred and appurtenances thereto belonging, by the ſervice of 
« four Knights, &c.” The witneſſes to the charter were the Counteſs IJſa- 
bel wife to M. Mareſehal, (to whom King Richard had given her in mar- 
riage,) Geoffrey Fitz Robert, John de Erley, Gilbert de Kentewell, and 
others. Whether this power of reſuming grants at their pleaſure belonged 
to the Crown at that time, King John thought fit to exerciſe it in the caſe of 
Theobald; though 1 do not find that he exerted it with regard to his brother 
Hubert Fitz Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom whilſt Dean of 
Torke, he had by a charter (preſerved with the others here quoted and mark- 
cd Ne 11.) granted the town of Zyſche to be held to him and his heirs by 
the ſetvice of half a Knight's fee, with all its appurtenances in Churches and 
Chappels, wood and plain, meadow and paſture, waters and mills, parks and 
ponds, fiſhing and hunting, ways and paths, foreſts and warrens, with all 
ſeignoral rights, (particularly the judgment of water and fire, and duel, pytte 
and gallows, which laſt words ſignify juriſdiction of trying thieves, and of 
puniſhing the men by hanging and the women by drowning,) excepting 
ſtill the pleas of the Crown. . 
Theobald Walter had not only large poſſeſſions in Ireland, but in England 
too; where he was put into various employments ; accompting in the firſt of 
King Richard according to the Pipe roll of that year for Ixxii/. vis. viii. d. of 
the ſcutage of the Knights of the honour of Lancaſter, and in the ninth of 
that King, being joined in commiſſion with Geoffrey Fitz Piers, (then 
chief Juſticiary of England, and who had the greateſt (way and power of 
any man in the kingdom, and was ſoon after made Earl of Eſſex) to lay a 
Talliage upon Colcheſter, &c. In his time the great Barons of the Kingdom 
were generally Sheriffs of Counties, and accordingly in the Pipe roll of 6 
Rich. I. Theobald Walter accompts as Sheriff of Lancaſhire for 100 l. of the 
farm of Lancaſter for half a year. He continued in that office all the reſt 
of King Richard's reign, and for ſome time in that of King John, executing 
it by deputics, the firſt two years accompting by Benedicł Gervet, the third 
by Robert Vavaſour, and in the laſt of the former of thole Kings, and the 
firſt year of the latter by Nicholas Pincerna, or le Botiller. Robert Vava- 
our ſeems, when he acted as Deputy in 8 R. 1. to have been father in-law to 
Theobald, and poſſibly Nicolas Pincerna might be ſome relation of his. 
One gentleman of this name had a conſiderable eſtate in that County, for in 
the Pipe roll 8 R. I. is this entry, © Willelmus Pincerna reddit compotum 
« xii Marc ne transfretet in tertio exercitu Norman. poſt reditum Regis ab 
« Alemannia, & pro ſcutagio ſuo de feod' vi. militum quæ tenet de honore 
« Lancaſtr'.” There is another in the Roll of 3 Johan. in theſe words, Wil- 


lelmus Pincerna r. c. de xxx marcis pro feodo viii militum ; and in that of 4 


Johan. Willelmus Pincerna r. c. de xvi m. pro ſcutagio viii militum. Nico- 
laus Pincerna, who accompred for Theobald Walter ſeems to be ſettled in that 
County; for when he was no longer Deputy, the Sheriff of Lancaſhire in 3 
John, accomprs for ten marks, © de Alano fil Alani pro habenda ſeiſina ter- 
« re de Penberton, & pro relevio illius terre, & pro habendo recto verſus 
« Nicolaum Pincernam.” Whether theſe Butlers of Lancaſhire were a 
younger branch of the firſt chief Butler of Ireland family, is not at this di- 
ſtance of time eaſy to be aſcertained : but as Rawdeclife and Thiſtleton, where 
they were ſeated, lay in Amoundernes, and appear by a record before quo- 
ted to have belonged to Herveus, the grandfather of Theobald Walter, it is 
not unlikely. | 
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It muſt be a very large eſtate which Theobald poſſeſſed in 1 and 
Suffolk ; for though he was not Sheriff of thoſe Counties in the firſt of King 
John, yet in the Pipe roll of that year, he is mentioned among other te- 
nants in capite in the following entry, Theobaldus Walterus reddit compo- 
tum de lxxvl. & xiii . & iiiid. In the ſecond of that King in the Pipe 
roll for Lancaſhire Roger de Hetton accompts for 15 marks © pro habenda 
« ſziſma de quadam terra de Brome, qualem habuit die quo Theobaldus 
« 'Waltcri eum diſſeiſivit & cartam ſuam abſtulit.” In the accompts of the 
Sheriff of the ſame County for the next year are theſe two entries, vir. 
« Homines de Preſton reddunt compotum de x marcis & i palctrido pro 
„ habenda pace de loquela quam Teobaldus Walteri verſus cos de gibeto & 
« gaiol in Preſton 3 & Teobaldus Walteri r. c. de ii marcis pro feodo dim. 
« militis.” In the 4th of John, we find in the Pipe roll of Lancaſhire this 
entry, Teobaldus Walteri r. c. de vi marcis pro feodo trium militum, the 
ſervice by which he held all Amounderneſſe; and another in the fifth year 
of that Prince to this effect, Teobaldus Malteri debet ii palefrid pro habenda 
licentia eundi in T berniam. 

Theobald was now far advanced in years, and made haſte aftcr his return 
to Ireland to finiſh the Abbey of Vitheney, alias Wotheney or Woney in the 
County of Limerick, which he had begun ſome years beforc, and which he 
now endowed ; on which account the Annals of Ireland fix the foundation 
of that Monaſtery in the ycar 1205. He died in the year following, the 
7th of King John, and was buried in this Abbey. It was not the only re- 
ligious houſe of his foundation; for about the year 1200, he founded and 
endowed the Priory or Hoſpital of S. John Baptiſt near Nenagh in the 
County of Tipperary, for the maintenance of Auguſtine Canons and the ſick 
that ſerved God there. (See Monaſt. Ang. Vol. II. p. 1044.) Mention has 
been already made of his founding and endowing the Abbey of Cockerſand 
in Lancaſhire, and of the benefaction which he gave to that of Furneſſe in 
the ſame County: but beſides theſe, he founded likewiſe a Convent at Ar- 
kelo in the County of Wicklow, to ſerve as a cell ro the laſt of thoſe Abbeys. 
(16. p. 1025.) 

Upon his death, the lands which he held in England were ſeized into the 
King's hands, and accompted for in the Exchequer. Thus we find in the 
Pipe roll 9 Johannis for Lancaſhire, under the title of Compotus terrarum 
Theobald: Walteri, this entry, viz. © Idem Vicecomes, ut cuſtos, reddit 
« compotum de xxix l. & ixs. & iiii d. de firma Wapentac de Agmon- 
« dernes de hoc anno, & de iiii l. de perquiſitionibus, & de xix l. & xii d. 
« de firma dominiorum prædicti Teobaldi, & de v marcis de exitibus præ- 
ce dict terrarum. Summa lv l. and xviis.” Theobald married Maude daugh- 
ter of Robert le Vavaſour, a great Torkſbire Baron, with whom he had 
Edelington and other lands in that County by way of portion, as appears 


from a plea roll 3 Edw. I. (de Banco Regis Term. Mich. Rot. 29. Ebor. &. 


Rot. 13. Leiceſir) wherein Theobald de Botiller claims a plough-land in 
Edelington as his right of inheritance from the ſaid Maude with whom it 
had been given in marriage, againſt Agnes Becan, who ſeems to have been 
in poſſeſſion of the land, and derived her title from Full Fitz-Warren, but 
called likewiſe upon ohn Vavaſour to warrant her claim. John acknow- 
ledged the ſeiſin of Maude, and the right of Theobald, as ſet forth in his 
plea; but as Maude had after her firſt husband's death given back the land 
to her father Robert Vavaſour, he deſired the judgment of the Court, whe- 
ther it did not rightfully belong to himſelf, as deſcended from the ſaid Ro- 
bert, and heir to his eſtate. There ſeems to have been a good deal of con- 
fuſion in the title, occaſioned by thoſe exerciſes of the Prerogative Royal by 
King John in the diſpoſal of lands, which gave occaſion to Magna Charta. 
Vol. I. F Maude 
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Maude ſeems to have been left a young widow upon Theobald Walter's 
death; and her father obtained a grant of her marriage and jointure. This 
appears from two Cloſe rolls in the Tower of London, the one of the 7th, 
the other of the 9th of King John, m. 5. The firſt is thus expreſſed, Rex 
© Vicecomiti Lincolne, &c. Sciatis quod commiſimus in balliam' Roberto 
« le Vavaſour Matildam filiam ſuam quæ fuit uxor Theobald: Walter cum 
« dote & maritagio ſuo, & omnibus in eis inventis, &c.” The other is, 
« Rex Milero filio Henrici juſticiario Hiberniz ſalutem. Mandamus vobis, 
« quod ſine dilatione faciatis Roberto le Yavaſour vel certo nuncio ſuo ra- 
« tional' dotem Matildis filiæ ſux, quæ fuit uxor Theobald; Walter, &c.“ 
Robert was to pay the King no leſs than 1200 marks, a very great ſum in 
thoſe days, for this grant; which however he did not long enjoy, at leaſt 
without diſturbance ; for his Majeſty thought fir, notwithſtanding the ſaid 
grant, to diſpoſe of her in marriage to Full Fitz Marine. This appears 
from the Sheriffs of 7orkfſhire and Lancaſhire their accompts in the Pipe 
roll 9 Johannis, where may be read the following paſlage, © Robertus le 
« Vavalour debet m & cc marcas & ii palefrid, pro maritanda filia ſua quæ 
« fuit uxor Tcobaldi Walteri, & pro habendo maritagio ſuo & dote ſua de 
libero tenemento, quod fuit Teobald; Malteri quondam viri ſui tam in 
« Ybernia quam in Anglia, excepto Agmunderneſſe; & tertium ſuum intra 
4 Agmunderneſſe & Aleton, & dc terris que fuerunt patris ipſius Teobaldi, 
* que eidem Teobaldo hereditarie 8 habebit, ſi de hoc fine Fulco 
« filius Warini in Salope ſciat.“ pon the marriage of Maude with the 
ſaid Full, aroſe a diſpute between this her ſecond husband and her father 
about the lands of Edelington, as is evident from the following records. In 
Rot. Pip. 10 Johannis Ebor. is this entry, © Robertus le Vavaſour debet i 
« palcfrid pro recognitione nove diſſeiſine verſus Fulconem filium Warini 
« de tenemento ſuo in Edlinton coram Rege;“ and in the roll of the fol- 
lowing year, © Fulco filius Warini debet xx marcas quod Robertus le Vava- 
« ſour ſummoneatur coram Rege oſtenſurus quo warranto tenet ſe in terra 
e de Edlinton.” Tull ſeems to have got the better in the diſpute either by 
his intereſt or money; for in 12 Johannis Ebor. we read, © Fulco fil' Wa- 
© rini reddit compotum de cl. pro habenda ſeiſina manerii de Edlinton ;” 
and in 13 Johannis, Fulco fil. Warini r. c. de xlvii l. & vs. pro habenda 
c ſciſina mancrii de Edlinton, & viii marc. pro Johanne Malherbi.” This 
raanour and other lands in 7orkſbire came back afterwards to the deſcen- 
dants of Theobald Walter. 

Theobald 11. ſon and heir of Theobald the firſt Butler of Ireland was but 
about five or ſix years old at his father's death. When he came of age, he 
was upon proof thereof in the ſixth year of King Henry III. put into the 


| poſſeſſion of his eſtate in Ireland; as appeareth from the following writs 


among the Cloſe rolls in the Tower. © Clauf. 5 H. III. m. 6. Theobaldus 
« Walter (plene etatis) filius Theobaldi Walter habet ſeiſinam de terris ſuis 
« in Hibernia. Teſt' &c. 2 Julii & Clauſ. 6 H. III. . 2. Rex, &c. H. Dub- 
«.lini Archiepiſcopo Juſticiario ſuo Hibernie ſalutem. Mandamus vobis 
« quod de omnibus terris & tenementis de quibus T heobaldus Malter pater 
« dile&ti & fidelis noſtri Theobaldi Malter Pincerne ſeiſitus fuit die quo obiit; 
« que quidem terre & tenementa ipſum Theobaldum Pincernam jure contin- 
« gunt hereditario, & que fucrunt in cuſtodia Domini Regis patris noſtri 
« ratione minoris ctatis ipſius Theobaldi, plenam ei ſciſinam fine dilatione 
* habere faciatis. Teſte, &c. apud Turrim London. 18 Julii 6 Hen, III.“ 
This writ put Theobald II. in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of his 1riſh 
eſtate; but a third of it continued almoſt all his life in the hands of Full 
Fits Marine, who enjoyed it in vertue of the King's writ, which is found 
in the Cloſe rolls 9 Fohannis, m. 14. thus expreſſed, Rex, &c. Willielmo 
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« de Braoſa ſalutem. Mandamus vobis quod ſine dilatione faciatis habere 
« Fylcont filio Warini & Matildi que fuit uxor Theobald; i alter, vel certo 
« nuncio ſuo rationabilem dotem ipſius Matildis que cam contingit, ſcilicet 


« tertiam partem de terris & tenementis que idem Theobaldus Walterus de 


« nobis tenuit in Hibernia, quia reddidimus prefato Fulconi & Matildi de 


« maritag' & dotem ipſius Matildis integre, ſicut eam concellimus prius Ro- 
« berto le Vavaſſour patri ipſius Matildis, &c.” Theobald II. was likewiſe 
put into the poſſeſſion of part of his Eugliſb eſtate; for in Rot. Pat. 8 H. 
HI. . 13. we read, © Thcobaldus Walter habet mancrium de Merton in 
« Com. Lanc.” and in the Pipe roll 9 H. III. Lanc. I find this entry, 
« Theobaldus Walter r. c. de dimid. feod. de Vedington ibid. & dimid. 
« feod. in Boxted Norfolc.” The power of Fulk Fitz Il arine ſeems to 
have kept his other lands from him, though he is charged in the accompts 
of the Sheriff for Norf. and SF. 4 H. III. with 251. for lands in thoſe 
Counties. 

Theobald II. married Joane, ſiſter of John de Marreis, or de Mariſco, 
of an ancient Norman family, and a conſiderable Baron in Ireland, to whole 
eſtate in that Kingdom, as well as in England, his poſlcrity afterwards be- 
came heirs. This marriage appearcth from a record in the Tower of Lon- 
don among the Eſcheat rolls of 22 R. II. to this effect: ** Inquilitio capta 
« in Com. Somerſet' 18® dic Martii anno 22 Richardi ſecundi poſt mortem 
« Joannis Trivet chevalier, &c. 232 dicunt quod quidam Thomas Sa- 
t {umpton clericus & alii ſeiſit' de mancrio de Hunſpill Marreis dederunt 
« mancrium prædictum Stephano de Marreis militi & Leticiæ uxori cjus, ha- 
© bend” eis ad vitam, remancre Johanni Tr;vez chevalier & heredibus maſ- 
te culis de corpore ſuo, remanerc rectis heredibus ipſius Stephani; & Johan- 
tc nes Trivet obiit ſine hered' maſcul' de corpore ſuo, & quod Jacobus le Bo- 
« filler nunc comes de Ormonde eſt conſanguincus Stephani, & rectus heres 
« ejus propinquior, viz. filius 2 fil” Jacobi, fil' Edmundi, fil“ Theo- 
« bald, fil Johannæ ſororis Johannis Marreis patris Hereberti, patris præ- 
e dicti Stephuni de integro ſanguine; & quod diftus Jacobus nunc Comes 
« de Ormonde eſt ætatis 39 annorum & amplius, &c.” This marriage ſcems 


to have been contracted whilſt he was a nor; for in 18 H. III. an accompt 


was taken in the Exchequer of Ireland of the profits of his lands and mar- 
riage, as appears by a record in Bermingham's Tower, viz. © Johannes filius 
« Galfridi reddit compotum de 3000 marcis pro cuſtodia terrarum quæ fue- 
ce runt Theobald; Pincernæ, una cum maritagio heredis ejuſdem Theobaldi.” 
This Theobald II. was Lord Juſtice of Ireland in 1247, and dicd in the year 
following, being the 32d of Henry Ill. He gave (as appears from the deed 
of donation) a conſiderable part of his lands in Seitn, with the tithes that 
lay near the Church, to the Priory of All Saints at Dublin. He left iſſue 
Theobald his ſon and heir, very young; as appears from the inquiſition taken 
after his death in 33 H. III. (A. D. 1249.) wherein it was found © that this 
Theobald de Botiller died poſſeſſed of the manour of Bellag in Stafford- 
% ſhire and divers other lands in that County, of the manour of Michton 
« in Lancaſhire, of Tiberley in the County of Zort; and that Theobald his 
« ſon and heir was fix ycars of age.” It is not unlikely but Theobald II. 
might have a younger ſon, though no notice be taken of him in the pedi- 


gree; for in the Cloſe roll of 37. m. 3. entitled, Pro Petro de Sabaudia, 


there is a writ of the King's dated July 22. at Winton, and directed to John 
Fitz Geoffrey Juſtice of Ireland, requiring him to pay to the ſaid Peter 200 


marks, which he was bound to pay the King at Eaſter laſt for the cuſtody 


0 the land and hezrs of Theobald le Botiller, and the marriage of the ſaid 
eirs. | 


Theobald 
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Theobald III. married Margery daughter of Richard de Burgo, ſon of 
William Fitz- Adelm, who died Governor of Ireland in 1177, and was an- 
ceſtor to the Clanricarde family. Richard granted to him with his daugh- 
ter in frank marriage the manours of Ardmaile, Kilmorrackill and divers 
other lands, as appears by the deed preſerved among the evidences at Kil- 
kenny. He adhered to the King in the Barons wars; and in 1264 when 
Maurice Fitz- Maurice the ſecond Earl of Deſmond lurprized Richard de 
Capella the Lord Juſtice at Caſtle Dermot, this Theobald le Botiller Lord of 
Carrick was taken with him; but a Parliament meeting ſoon after at Kii. 
kenny, ordered them to be releaſed; which was done accordingly. He died 
and was buricd in the Convent of the Friars Preachers at yn. i wal leaving 
Theobald IV. his ſon and heir. Mr. Butler the Clergyman before-mentioned 
pretends that he had a younger ſon named Rzchard, who ſettled in Lanca- 
ſhire, and from whom are deſcended the Butlers of Wales (the eldeſt family 


of this branch) who give Azure 3 cups or; the Butlers of Aſton le Walls in 


Northamptonſhire, who give the ſame coat, with the addition of a chevron; 
and laſtly the Butlers of Rawcliffe and Kirkland in Lancaſbire, diſtinguiſhed 
from both by a chevron and an half-moon. But as he produceth no autho- 
ritics to prove this account of the deſcent of thoſe families, no ſtreſs can be 
laid upon his aſſertions; which differ in this point from all the pedigrees of 
the Family. 

Theobald IV. Butler of Ireland married Joane the youngeſt daughter of 


Joon Fitz Geoffrey Earl of Eſſex, youngeſt ſon to the famous Geoffrey 


#2-Piers, Lord ſuſticiary of England before-mentioned. Her brothers 
John and Richard Fitz-Fohn Earls of Eſſex dying without iſſue, their 
lands were divided between her and her three ſiſters, whereof Maude the 


| eldeſt was married to V. Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, Iſabel the ſecond 


to Robert de Vipount, and Aveline the third to Richard de Burgo Earl of 
Ulſter. There were two partitions made of their brothers lands between 
theſe coheireſſes, one in the 26th, the other in the 27th of Edu. I. (See 
the Cloſe rolls 26 E. I. m. 18. 27 E. I. n. 13. and Rot. Fin. m. 1, 2.) By 
the laſt partition Joane le Botiller had for her purpartic the manour of 
Faubrigg in Eſſex, the hamlet of Sheppeley in Hampſhire, the manour of 
Shire in Surrey, with the hamlet called the Vacherie, and the manour of 
Aylesbury in Buckinghamſhire ; which remained for ſome generations in the 
Ormonde family. This partition was made ſome years after the death of 
Theobald, who died on Sept. 26. in the 13th of E. I. A. D. 1285. and left 
iſſue eight ſons, 1. Theobald who ſucceeded him in his eſtate and Butlerſnip 
of Ireland. 2. Edmund afterwards Earl of Carrick. 3. Thomas, from whom 
are deſcended the Barons of Dunboyne in Ireland, ſo created in the 33d of 
Henry VIII. A. D. 1541. 4. John. 5. Richard. 6. Gilbert. 7. Nicholas, 


and 8. James le Botiller. His eldeſt ſon was not yet of age, and thence 


became the King's ward, as appears from the Eſcheat roll of 14 E. I. and 
the writ for the aſſignment of a dower to Joane his widow in ſeveral Coun- 
tics, dated the 2d of February in that year. His lands were upon his death 
ſeized into the King's hands, and accompted for into the Exchequer, as ap- 
pears from the Pipe roll of 16 E. I. Lanc. where the Sheriff accompts for 
&« xxxili J. iis. viii d. de redditu aſſiſo in manerio de Wythington quod fuit 
« Theobaldi de Botiller in Com. Lanc.“ as the Sheriff of Torkſbzre does for 
« cs. de redditu aſſiſo in manerio de Schepeley quod fuit Theobaldi le Bo- 
ce tiller qui obiit in Hibernia, a feſto S. Matthzi Apoſtoli anno xiii® finiente, 
te quo die rumor venit de morte ejuſdem, uſque ad xx diem Februarii anno 
e Xiiii® antequam liber” eaſdem terras Jobhannæ quæ fuit uxor ejuſdem pro 
« xlviii l. de extenta carundem terrarum, przter dotem per annum reddendam 
te per breve Regis; & de Xis. vi d. de redd. ii boyat' terrz in Edlington quæ 
« fuerunt ejuſdem Theobaldi per idem tempus.” Thus 
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Thus is it that the pedigrees of the Family, Sir Robert Rothe, Mr. Roberts 
Ulveſter King of Arms, Mr. Butler, and others, with great unanimity ſtate its 
deſcent, and I have paid ſo much deference to their accounts, as to recite 
them, and verify them wherever it could be done by records. But in the 
two laſt articles I cannot but differ from them, taking thoſe Theobalds whom 
they diſtiſtinguiſh as the third and fourth to be but one and the ſame Perſon. 
My objections to their account are, that ſome of theſe writers ſay, that it was 
Theobald III. who died and was buried at Arcklow, whilſt others ſay it was 
Theobald IV, and yet none of them make above one of the family to be 
there buried; none of them mention the time when Theobald III. died; 
nor do any of the old Chronicles and Hiſtories of Ireland, which yet are very 
particular in mentioning the deaths of all the other heads of the Family, take 


any notice of the death of a Theobald le Botiller, between the 32 H. 3. when 


it appears from undoubted Records, that Theobald II. died, and the 13 E. 1. 
when the ſame evidence proves that Theobald IV. died. That interval con- 
tains only a ſpace of 36 Years, and as Theobald III. was but ſix ycars old at 
his father's death, it is reaſonable to expect that he left his ſon a minor at his 
own ; eſpecially when that ſon dying at the end of the interval, left eight 
ſons alive behind him, beſides daughters: and yet there is no record known 
that takes notice of any ſuch minority, on which occaſion ſo many of diffe- 
rent ſorts, for ſeizing of the lands, grant of wardſhip, accompts of profits, 
livery of lands, &c. and of dowry, if the wife ſurvived, were neceſſary. 


Hence I ſuppoſe that the ſon of Theobald II. lived till 1285, and then left 


thoſe eight ſons, from the 5th of which poſſibly, (as Mr. Butler imagines) 
the Butlers of Rawdecliffe, &c. may be deſcended. All the difficulty lies in 
the two marriages, which indeed are undeniably proved, and which 1 
ſuppoſe gave occaſion to the miſtake: bur I ſee all the reaſon in the world 
to think, that Theobald III. being left at fix years of age a ward to the King, 
was married before he came out of his minority; nor is there any difficulty 
in ſuppoſing that he married to his firſt wife Margery, daughter of Richard 
de Burgo, and ſhe dying without iſſue, he afterwards married Joane, daugh- 
ter of John Fitz Geoffrey Earl of Eſſex, who ſurvived him many years. 
What would abſolutely determine me in this opinion, (if there were no mi- 
ſtake in Mr. Roberts's tranſcript) is the Plea-roll of 24 E. 1. mn. 68. preſerved 
in Bermingham's Tower. This Roll contains the Plca of Theobald the laſt 
of the name Butler of Treland,. ſetting forth his right to the lands of Corky- 
tyn, &c. poſſeſſed by Hugh Purcel, and granted by Theobald the firſt Butler 
of Ireland with his daughter Beatrix in marriage to Thomas de Hereford, 
upon condition of reverting to himſelf and his heirs, in defect of iſſue by that 
marriage. This obliged the laſt Theobald to ſet forth his deſcent, which he 
does in theſe words, © Unde dicit quod poſt mortem prædictorum Thomæ 
« & Beatricis jus prædictorum tenementorum per formam donationis predic” 
c revertir & revertere debuit prædicto Theobaldo Walter anteceſſoti ſuo, eo 
te quod prædict Thomas & Beatrix obierunt line hered' de corporibus ſuis ex- 
« euntibus, ut prædictum eſt, & de prædicto Theobaldo Walter deſcendit jus 
« & deſcendere debuit cuidam Theobaldo le Botiller ut filio & heredi; & de 
« ipſo Theobaldo le Botiller * ut filio & hered', & de ipſo Theobaldo deſcen- 
« dit jus & deſcendere debuit cuidam Theobaldo le Botiller ut filio & heredi 
* qui nunc petit & inde producit bonam ſectam. | 

That there is a miſtake in this record, or the copy of it, ſeems probable 
from the tranſcript made by Sir James Ware of another out of the Regiſter 


* Here poſſibly the words cuidam Theobaldo be Botiller may be left out; an omiſſion common enough, 


when the ſame name ſtrikes the eye of the tranſcriber ſo often, that without the greateſt attention he can 


hardly miſs catching at it in the wrong place. 
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of Oſſory, and to be found among his Manuſcripts, in which it is expreſly 
and diſtinctly aſſerted, that there were five Theobalds Butlers of Ireland in 
immediate ſucceſſion to one another. The words of it are theſe. © No- 
e tum fit omnibus, quod cum placitum motum fuit in Curia Domini Edwar- 
& di fil Edwardi Regis Angliæ coram juſticiar ejuſdem Regis de Banco apud 
% Dublin ſuper advocatione medietatis eccleſiz Beatz Mariz de Baligawran 
per breve de Quare impedit, inter nobilem virum Dominum Edmundum le 
« Botiller querentem, & Decanum & Capitulum Eccleſiæ ſancti Canici Kilkenny 
te impedientes, quam medietatem idem Decanus & Capitulum in proprios deti- 
4 net uſus, pro jure dicti Edmundi & hered' ſuorum, & actionem quam idem Ed- 
© mundus habet in poſterum extinguendo & totaliter in perpetuum annullando. 
« Nos Johannes dictus Lupus Eccleſiz S. Canici ut præmittitur Decanus 
« & ejuldem loci Capitulum, de conſilio & aſſenſu venerabilis patris Milliel- 
ce n Dei gratia O//orienſis Epiſcopi, concedimus, & nos & ſucceſſores noſttos 
te tenore præſentium obligamus, teneri dicto Edmundo & hered' ſuis ad in- 
c yenicnd' & ſuſtentand' quatuor idoneos ſacerdotes ſumptibus ſuis admiſſos 
« in dicta eccleſia B. Mariæ de Balygawran vel alibi in dicta villa, ubi idem 
« Edmundus & hered' ſui eligere volucrint pro prædicto Edmundo & Johan- 
ce na uxore ejus & filiis & filiabus ejus, & pro omnibus anteceſſoribus & ſuc- 
« ceſſoribus corundem viventium & defunctorum, & pro animabus Theobald: 
« Malteri primi Pincernæ Hiberniæ, Theobald; ſecundi, Theobaldi tertii, 
% Theobald: quarti patris Theobaldi quinti & dicti Edmundi, Theobald: 
« quinti, Johannis, Richardi, Gilberti, Nicholai & Jacobi fratrum pra- 
e dicti Edmundi, Matildis & Fohannæ ſororum prædicti Edmundi; & pro 
« animabus omnium aliorum anteceſſorum & ſucceſſorum ſuorum perpetuo 
« celebrando. Et fi contingat nos vel ſucceſſores noſtros circa inventionem 
« & ſuſtentationem dictorum quatuor ſacerdotum vel alicujus corum in toto 
e vel in parte ut præmiſſum eſt deficere vel ceflare, volumus & concedimus, 
© & pro nobis & ſucceſſoribus, quod tenemur dicto Edmundo & hered' ſuis 
© in quadraginta libris argenti, nomine puri debiti; & hoc toties quoties 
« nos vel ſucceſſores noſtri defecetimus vel ceſſaverimus in dicta ſacerdotum 
« jnventione & ſuſtentatione, &c. In quorum omnium teſtimonium ſigillum 
© noſtrum commune ſub reſtimonio venerabilis patris dicti Millielmi antedicti 
« præſentibus duximus apponi. Dat' apud Kilkenn 2* die Novembris anno 
« 1312, & ſexto Edw. ſecundi.“ Sir Robert Rothe in his Treatiſe of the 
Family, p. 143, ſays, he hath ſeen among Thomas Earl of Ormonde's evi- 
dence, an exemplification of this Record under the Great Seal of Ireland. 

It is ſo authentick and clear an evidence of there being five Theobalds Butlers 
of Ireland, that nothing can be advanced againſt it of ſufficient weight to 
render its teſtimony doubtful. And yet it'is ſo very improbable, that Theo- 
bald IV. ſhould have ten Children before 1285, when his father was born on- 
ly in 1243, that I cannot but think that theſe two laſt named were but one 
perſon; that Theobald Il. left a minor, was married and died young, and 
that it was Theobald III. who died in 1248; there being 48 years at 
leaſt for two degrees, for one child in each, in this caſe : whereas in the other 


two degrees there arc but 42 years, and yet ten children in one to be ac- 


counted for. What renders this ſtill more impoſſible to be conceived, is, 
that the eldeſt of theſe children was ſeventeen years old when his father The- 
obald 1V. died. This appcars from the Pipe roll of 18 E, 1. where the She- 
riff of Lancaſhire among the Nova oblata, accompts for an hundred marks 
paid by © Theobaldus fil. Theobaldi le Botiller pro ſeiſina terrarum ſuarum 
« hic & in Hibernia, ſicut cont' in orig. anni xviii. This record ſhews, that 
Theobald V. muſt be at leaſt 17 years of age when his father died, (which 
was at the concluſion of 13 E. 1.) and perhaps he might be more, ſince 


the Sheriffs do not always accompt for the reliefs and liveries of lands 


within 
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within the year that they are given, and the money becomes due. How- 
cver this be, I have hinted all I can think of, to ſolve the difficulty. 

Theobald V. Butler of Ireland was preſent in a Parliament of the great 
Lords of Ireland, called by John Wogan Lord Juſticc in 1295, and ſtands the 
fifth in the Roll. The King ſoon after ſummoning the great men of that 
Kingdom to attend him in his invaſion of Scotland, this Theobald, with the 
Lord Juſtice, Richard de Burgo Earl of Ulſter, and others, went over thi- 
ther carly in the ſpring, and (as Holinſbead ſays) were nobly entertained by 
him on Whitſunday May 13. 1296, at a ſolemn feaſt in the Caſtle of Rox- 
burgh. Theobald accompanied Edward I. in all this expedition, (whercin 
Edimburgh and all the fortreſſes of Scotland were reduced) and gained a 
great reputation by his valour upon all occaſions. He died unmarricd, and 
without iſſue, at Turvey, on May 14. 1299, and was buried on the 27th of 
that month in the Abbey of //orheney. 

Edmond le Botiller his ſecond brother ſucceeded Theobald V. in his eſtate 
and in the Butlerſhip of Ireland. In 1302 (30. E. 1.) a Parliament was cal- 
led in Ireland, at which he aſſiſted, being mentioned in the roll by the name 


of Edmund le Botiller: and in the ſame year he recovered the manour of 


Holywood in Fingall from the Archbiſhop of Dublin, by fine or concord be- 
tween them in the King's Bench. In the 31ſt of Ed. I. he was ſummoned to 
attend the King into Scotland, and came with his men to Dublin in order 
to embark for that Kingdom ; but it was not thought adviſable that he 
ſhould leave Ireland at that time by reaſon of ſome diſturbances within the 
realm. The King firſt reſented his not coming, and put a ſtop to the grant- 
ing him livery of the lands of his mother Foane, daughter of John Fitz 
Geoffrey Earl of Eſſex, who died about this time: but underſtanding the 
truth of the matter, ordered livery to be granted him by the following writ, 
« Rex dilecto & fideli ſuo Walters de Gloceſter eſcheatori ſuo ultra Trentam 
« ſalutem. Accepimus per inquiſitionem quam per vos fieri fecimus, quod 
« Edmundus le Botiller de Hibernia eſt filius & heres Johanne le Botiller de- 
« functe, que de nobis tenuit in capite die quo obiit, & plene etatis: Et 
« quia idem Edmundus tempore quo dilectus & fidelis noſter Richardus de 
© Burgo Comes Ultonze fuit apud Dublin in veniendo ad nos verſus Scotiam, 
« acceſlit ibidem hominibus ad arma ſufficienter munitus & paratus ad ve- 
4 niend' ad nos in obſequium noſtrum cum eodem Comite ad partes Scotic 
« ſupradict'; ac pro eo quod pro noſtra & dicte terre noſtre Hibernie ſecuri- 
te tate & commodo, de communi conſilio & aſſenſu fidelium noſtrorum par- 
ce tium illarum tunc apud Dublin exiſtentium fuit unanimiter concordatum, 
& quod idem Edmundus cum poſſe ſuo in auxilium aliorum fidelium noſtro- 
« rum partium carundem moram faceret in partibus Hibernie ſupradict', &c. 
« Et idco vobis mandamus quod accepta ſecuritate de præfato Edmundo de 
« rationabili relevio ſuo & plenam ci ſeiſinam de terris prad* Johanne matris 
te ſue habere faciatis, &c. Teſte Rege apud Dumtferline 13 Jan. anno regni 
« noſtri 32. 

In the year following, Edmund was Governor of the Kingdom by the 
ſtile of Cuſtos Hibernie, as appears by thirty rolls of the 33 E. 1. preſerved in 


| Bermingham's Tower. Mr. Roberts ſays, that about ſeven years after, upon the 


repair of John Wogan Juſtice of the Kingdom, into England, Edmund le Bo- 
tiller was by letters patents appointed to govern it as Lieutenant to the ſaid 
Mogan, but refuſed it (as it ſeems) becauſe he had been formerly (viz. in the 
year beforenientioned) chief Governor of Ireland. This appears by a Patent 
roll 6 E. 2. among the Rolls of the Exchequer of Ireland, where in the mar- 
gin of the roll, at the foot thereof, and at the end of the firſt commiſſion is 
written vacat, quia idem Edmundus illam commiſſionem noluit accipere, &c. 
And then, immediately after the ſaid commiſſion follows another there in- 


rolled, 
« 
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rolled, whereby he is made cuſtos terre Hiberniæ. Mr. Roberts adds, that 
as he finds by the Teſte of many records that this Edmund was ſeveral times 
| cuſtos Hibernie, ſo could find no Triſh record wherein he is ſtiled Juſticia- 
| rius Hibernie, to which cuſtos and Deputatus are equivalent, except in a 
common plea roll 10 E. 2. m. 26. in Berminghams Tower. He met alſo 
with an Engliſh one, in which the King ſtiles him Juſficiarius Hibernie ; 
the Cloſe rolls E. 2. m. 14, in dorſo in the Tower of London, running in 
theſe words, © Rex, &c. dilectis & fidelibus noſtris Edmundo le Botiller Ju- 
« /ticiario, Ricardo de Bereford Cancellatio, & Magiſtro Willielmo de Iſlip 
©* Thelaurario noſtro Hiberniæ, &Cc. x 
About the end of the 12th Century, the ancient See of Roſcree had been 
united to that of Killaloe, and King John, with the conſent of Cornelius O 
Henry Biſhop of Killaloe, had erected a Caſtle at Roſcree; the cuſtody of 
which was committed to Theobald Walter II. (ſee Rot. Pat. 8 H. 3. m. 9.) 
bur the manour ſtill remained to the Biſhop's Succeſſors, till Matthew O Ho- 
gan exchanged it with King Edw. I. for ſome lands near Newcaſtle in the 
County of Dublin. This manour of Roſcree was by that King granted to 
Edmund le Botiller ; who was afterwards created Earl of Carrick by Edw. II. 
in the ninth ycar of his reign on Sept. 1, 1315 3 by the following Patent, 
which I have tranſcribed from the original under the Great Seal preſerved in 
Ret. Pat. 9” the Caſtle of Kilkenny. © Rex Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Prio- 
4 1 e ribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Juſticiariis, Vicecomitibus Præpoſitis, Mini- 
le Botiller de © ftris & omnibus Ballivis & fidelibus ſuis ſalutem. Sciatis nos pro bono & 
Hiber. e Jaudabili ſervitio quod dilectus & fidelis noſter Edmundus le Botiller de 
« Hibernia nobis hactenus impendit & impendet in futurum dediſſe conceſ- 
« ſifſe & hac carta noſtra confirmaſſe eidem Edmundo manerium de Karryke 
«* Makgriffijn cum pertinent” & caſtrum & manerium de Roskre cum perti- 
« nent' in Hibernia, Habend' & tenend' eidem Edmundo & heredibus ſuis 
« cum feodis militum, advocationibus Eccleſiarum, & omnibus aliis ad præ- 
« dia caſtrum & maneria pertinentibus, videlicet, prædictum manerium de 
« Karryk cum pertinentiis ſub nomine & honore Comitis de Karrike de no- 2 
bis & hered' noſtris per ſervitium duorum feodorum militum in perpetu- 1 
« um. Quare volumus & firmiter præcipimus pro nobis & hered' noſtris . 
« quod prædictus Edmundus habeat & teneat prædicta caſtrum & maneria cum 
« pertinen' ſibi & heredibus ſuis cum feodis militum, advocationibus eccleſi- 
0 « arum, & omnibus aliis ad prædicta caſtrum & maneria pertinentibus, vide- 
« licet, prædictum manerium de Karryke cum pertinen' 25 nomine & honore 
« Comitis de Karryke, de nobis & hered' noſtris per ſervitium duorum feo- 
© dorum militum in perpetuum, ſicut prædict' eſt. Hiis teſtibus venerabili- 
bus patribus W. Archiepiſcopo Cantuar' totius Angliz Primate, & J. Nor- 
« wiccn' Epiſcopo, Thoma Comite Lancaſtr', Johanne de Britannia Comite 
« Richmund, Humfrido de Bohun Comite Hereford & Eſſex, Roberto filio 
Walteri, Johanne de Crumwell Seneſcallo hoſpitii noſtri & aliis. Dat per 
“ manum noſtram apud Lincolne primo die Septembris per ipſum Regem. 
Et mandatum eſt Ricardo de Bereford Cancellar' Regis Hibern' quod eidem 
« Edmundo ſeiſina de Caſtr' & maneriis prædict' per literas ſub ſigillo Regis 
« Hiberniæ fact tenend' juxta tenorem cartz pradict', ut ſupra. 
This Patent was afterwards recited verbatim, in a Latin Inſtrument under 
the Great Scal of Ireland, (as a Patent of King Edw. I.) and confirmed by Edw. 
Il. upon an Inſpeximus. After the recital follow theſe words, © Nos autem car- 
« tam predict ad requiſitionem dilecti conſanguinei & fidelis noſtri Jacobi le a 
„ Botiller Comitis Ormond' tenore præſentium duximus exemplificand'. In 
« cujus rei teſtimonium has literas noſtras fecimus patentes, Teſte Leonello 
« Comitc Ulton' filio noſtro cariſſimo locum tenente noſtrum in terra no- 
4 {tra Hibern' vi. dic April. anno regni noſtri trigeſimo octavo.“ The Kings 
| Edw. 
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E dw. I. and IL uſed the ſame ſtile in their patents; fo that it is only the date 
and the names of the witneſſes, which can in many caſes diſtinguiſh them ; 


and though the names of Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury and of John Bi- 


ſhop of Norwich ſufficiently ſhew this to be a Patent ot the latter, yet the 
miſtake of aſſigning it to the former, might caſily be made in Ireland. where 
it was well known that Carryke had belonged to the Family of 4e Botiller 
long before the time of Edu. II. and Roskre had been given to it by Ed. I. 
(as Sir James Mare ſays) in 1281; unleſs this learned Antiquary's miſtake in 
that point was occaſioned” by this exemplification, as may be imagined be- 
caulc that year of our Lord is the 9th of the Reign of that Prince. 

This grant was probably made ro Edmand le Botiller in conlideration of 
ſome good ſervice which he had done the Crown in the year before, when he 
was chief Governor of Ireland. It was attended with another contained in the 
following Record, which is atteſtcd by the ſame witneſſes. Rex Archic- 


« piicopis, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis nos pro bono & laudabili ſervitio quod di- 


« ſjectus & fidelis noſter Edmundus le Botiller de Hibern' nobis hactenus im- 
pendit & impendet in futurum conceſſiſſe eidem Edmundo, quod ipſe & 
hcredes lui in petpetuum habeant retorn' omnium brevium noſtrorum & he- 
* rcd' noſtrorum in cantredis ſuis de Oreman, Elyeogerth, & Elye Karroyle 

in Com. Typerary, & ca quæ ad hujuſmodi retorn' pertinent, Quare volu- 
mus & firmiter præcipimus pro nobis & hered' noſtris quod præd' Edmun- 


« rum & hcred' noſtrorum in cantredis præd' & ca quæ ad hujuſmodi retorn' 
« pertinent, ſicut prædictum eſt. Hiis teſtibus, &c. Dar' ut ſupra per ipſum 
% Regem. Et mandat eſt præfato Cancellario quod inſpect' tenore cartæ 
te prædictæ literas ſub ſigillo regis Hibern' eidem Edmundo ſuper præmiſſas in 
* forma debita fieri faciat, &c. Teſt' ut ſupra. | 

The Patent for the Earldom of Carrick runs in the uſual ſtile of Patents of 
that age, when the Title of Earl was not taken from a County, (in which 
Eaſe eithet the third penny of the profits of the County, or an annuity of 200. 
a year in lieu thereof, was uſually ſettled for the ſupport of the honour) but 
from a particular place or town. The Patent for creating Andrew de Harla 
Earl of Carliſle in 15 E. II. runs in the ſame form: and fo do ſeveral others 
where the Title of Earl is taken from a County; as thoſe of 34 E. I. conſti- 
turing John de Bretagne Earl of Richmond, of 1 E. II. for Piers Gaveſton 


dus & heredes ſui in perpetuum habeant retorn' omnium brevium noſtro- ” 


xxix 


to be Earl of Cornwall, and 6 E. II. for Thomas de Brot berton to be Earl of 


Norfolk, and others which might be mentioned were it needful. Edmund 


had by the Patent before recited, an eſtate in fee not only in the manour, 
but in the honour of Earl of Carrick: and accordingly was ſo ſtiled all his 
life and his ſon after him, till he was created Earl of Ormonde, when the an- 
cienter title of Carrick began to be diſuſed. This in proceſs of time occa- 
ſioned a precedence to be given to the Earls of Kildare, whoſe anceſtor was 
raiſed to this title two years after the erection of the Earldom of Carrick, 
but before the title of Ormonde was given to James le Botiller, whoſe de- 
ſcendants by that diſuſe came to loſe a precedence which was undeniably 
their due. I can ſee no reaſon for this diſuſe, but that creation money was 
not mentioned in the Patent for Carrick, though the manour was a much 
better ſupport for the honour, and that Ormonde was a large territory, where- 
as the other was but a ſingle manour ; which might make the family more fond 
of the title of Ormonde. Whatever was the motive, it is certain that after 
the ſtile of Ormonde was given to the family, that of Carricke was ſo ge- 
nerally laid aſide, that Mr. Roberts after looking over many hundred records 
mentioning the late Earls by the title of Ormonde, never could find but one 
record wherein that of Carricke was expreſſed. Ir is in a charter of eſcheat- 


ed lands granted by King Ed. III. to the ſecond Earl of Ormonde, and to be 
Vor. I. H tound 
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faly demoliſhed the Caſtle of Caſhel, took the town of 
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found ih the Tower of London among the Patent Rolls of 41 E. 3. p. 2. . 
10. in theſe words, © Rex, &c. Salutem. Sciatis quod de gratia noſtra ſpe- 
* ciali & pro bono ſervitio quod dilectus conlanguineus & fidelis noſter 74. 
* cobus Comes d Or mond & de Carrick nobis impendit in terra noftra Hiber- 
© nix, &c. conce ſſimus pro nobis & hered' noſtris eidem Comiti omnia tert 
«* & tenementa cum pertinentiis qua fucrunt Millielmi de Carran in Finagh 
« & Faymoylin. Com. Watcrford Kc. & quæ per forisfactionem prædicti 
« Willielmi ad manus noſtras tanquam eſcaeta devenerunt, &c.” This grant 
was made to the {aid James for his good ſetvice, and to enable him the more 
decently to maintain the ſtare of an Earl; and is dated at Meſtminſter 12 
Nov. 41 E. z. as I (ce by the original under the Great Seal till preſerved in 


Kilkenny Caſtle. Ic is remarkable that in this Patent where both titles are 


mentioned, that of Carrzcke, though the ancienter, is put laſt, which if it did 
ariſe from the carcleſlneſs of Clerks in thoſe days, ſhews a particular fond- 
neſs for that of Ormonde. However this was, the honour of Carrick (as ap- 
pears in the like Caſes) cannot be loſt by any diſuſe of the title; nor do I 
ſee but that this of Carrick was as much a local honour as that of Arundel, 
if we may judge by the terms in which both Patents are drawn. 

Edmond le Botiller lived in very unquiet times, when the 1r;ſh were con- 
tinually breaking out into rebellion, and the Scors, under the command of 
Robert de Bruce's brothers infeſted the Kingdom; and had opportunities of 
doing conſidcrable ſervices to the Crown. In 1307 the Fit Iriſh of Of- 

ey and inveſted the 
Caſtle, but were routed, and the ſiege raiſed by Edmond le Botiller and his 
father-in-law John Fitzgerald, commonly called Fitz Thomas. In the year 
following Edmund went over into England, and returned thence in 1 30g, 
having been knighted by Edw. II. at London. In 1312 being cuſtos or guar- 
dian of the Kingdom, he repreſſed the excurſions of the Byrnes and Tools, 
and attacked them ſo warmly in their own faſtneſſes in G/endelorre, that they 
were forced to ſubmit to avoid utter deſtruction. He continued in the Go- 
vernment all the next year, and on Michaelmas day dubbed thirty Knights in 
the Caſtle of Dublin. The Annals of Ireland publiſhed by Camden ſay, 
that he received a Commiſſion to be Lord Juſtice of that Kingdom, on the 
Friday after St. Matthew in 1314. In the ſpring following, Edward de 
Bruce brother to Robert King of Scotland, aftcr having for ſome time by 
the convenience of ſhipping, preyed upon the coaſts of Ulſter, landed in 
May with an army of 6000 Men near 3 routed the Earl of UV. 
ſter near the Ban, and Roger Mortimer at Kenlis in Meath; took Grene- 
caſtle and Dundalk, beſieged Carrickfergus, drove moſt of the Engliſh out of 
Ulſter, and at laſt cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of Ireland. Edmonde 
le Botiller the Lord Juſtice, aſſembled a mighty army out of Munſter and 
Leinſter to oppoſe him, and advanced in July ro Dundalk, where he was 
joined by the Earl of ter with a great force which he had raiſed in Connaght. 
The Scots retired, and mult have been cur in pieces or taken Priſoners, it the 
old feuds between the Burghs and Fztzgeralds had not broke out again upon 
their meeting; which occaſioned the army to ſeparate, and the Earl of UM. 


ſter purſuing the Scots as far as Coleraine with his own forces, was there de- 


feated : yet Edward Bruce thought fit to ſend the Earl of Murray to Scot- 
land for further ſupplies. 

This invaſion of the Scots encouraged the Iriſh of Connaght, Munſter, 
Meath, and Leinſter to rebel. They burnt the Caſtles of Athlone and Rau- 
don, and committed great ravagcs in all parts. Bruce encouraged by their 
rebellion, and ſtrengthened by their forces, marched into Meath and K;/- 
dare, burning and ſpoiling all before him; but was there oppoſed by the 
Earl of Carrick, who had drawn together Fohn Fitzgerald, Arnold Poer, 
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and other Noblemen of Lein/ter and Munſter with their followers; Theſe 
made up a numerous army, but the lame diſlenſions among the great Lords, 
and diſorders conſequent thereot, happening as before, this body ſoon diſper- 
ſcd, without doing any kind of ſervice; the Scots afterwards rctiring for 
want of proviſions into ter. The Lord Juſtice improved that interval of 
quiet by calling a Parliament, to reconcile the great Men and concert meaſures 
for carrying on the War. This neceſſary ſtep being taken, Edmund thought 
it beſt to begin with the weaker enemy in Leinſter, and having routed the 
O More's who ravaged the Country of Lezx, attacked the Tools and Byrnes, 
who had riſen again in arms and burnt Arck/oe, Newcaſtle, Bree, and all 
the Villages adjoining. Theſe he defeated on the 16th of April 1316: ſoon 
after which Roger Mortimer came over the King's Lieutenant. The Earl of 
Carrick till continued to do ſervice with his own followers, and made a 
great ſlaughter of the Ir; in two engagements which he had with them, one 
near Caſtle Dermot and the other at Balylethen, and ſoon after flew 400 of 


thoic of Omayle. Bruce reinforced out of Scotland, advanced in the beginning 


of the year 1317, with an army of 20coo Men towards Dublin, the Citi- 
zens whereof were in a kind of rebellion, and had made the Earl of Ul//er 
priſoner : not could the Earls of Carrick and Az/dare, with other Noblemen, 
prevail for his releaſe. From thence the Scots marched to Caſhel and Ne- 
nag h, waſting the County of Tipperary. The Earls of Carrick and Kildare, 
with other Noblemen, drew down a ſtrong army of 30000 Men to fight 
him, but were reſtrained by an order from Roger Mortimer ; who return- 
ing at this time with ſuccours from England, landed at Toughall, and ſent 
Letters to the Earl of Carrick, that he ſhould attempt nothing againſt the 
Scots before his coming. Bruce did not think fit to wait that time, and re- 
tired with his forces into Meath, and thence into Ulſter; where he did not 
ſubſiſt long, being in OF. 1318, routed and killed with 2000 of his Men by 
the Lord John Bermingham in a battle near Dundalk. 

The Scots being driven out of Ireland, and the Kingdom quictcd after that 
defeat, Edmund Earl of Carrick in 1320, went over into England; and dy- 


ing at London on Sept. 13. 1321, his corple was carried over into Ireland, 


and on St. Martin's Eve buricd at Gowran. He had in 1302 married Joane, 
daughter of John Fitzgerald the firſt Earl of Kildare; and by her had iſſue, 
James his cldeſt ſon, who ſuccceded him in his honour and eſtate; and ano- 
ther ſon named John, who died in 1336, and from whom the Viſcounts of 
Skeryn are lineally deſcended. He had likewiſe a daughter named Joane, 
who was by her father affianced to Roger, ſecond ſon of Roger, and brother 
to Edward Mortimer Earls of Marche, with 1000 J. for her portion, as is 
ſpecified in the covenants for that match in Rot. Clauſ. 14 E. II. in dorſo . 
9. He made an addition to his paternal eſtate by the purchaſe of the whole 
Lordſhip of the Barony of Fuerte in Oſſory, from Roger ſon of Milo Poer 
Baron thereof; the Deed of conveyance being dated at KnotZopher on the 
Wedneſday after the feaſt of St. Gregory, in the twelfth year of Ed- 
ward ll. | 

James le Botiller Earl of Carricke was under age at his father's death, 
and compounded for 2000 Marks with King Edw. II. for his marriage, the 
remainder of which (um was remitted to him upon his marriage with Eleanor 
the eldeſt daughter then living of Humphrey de Bohun (the eighth of that 
name) Earl of Hereford and Eſſex, and Conſtable of England, by Eliza- 
beth the ſeventh daughter of King Edward 1. He was of age and had livery 
of his lands before the death of Edward Il, as I ſee by a petition of his to 
Edu. IIl, and the King's Writ to the Juſtice and Chancellor of Ireland there- 
upon, in relation to the ptiſage of Wines all over Ireland; in which, after 
having ſet forth his right, and the dues theteon to be paid; the record runs 
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in theſe words; © de qua quidem priſa anteceſtorcs fui prædicti ſemper hac- 
« tenus a tempore quo non extat memoria, in Dominico ſuo ut de feodo 
© obicrunt ſcifiti; & licet Dominus Edwardus nuper Rex Angliæ pater noſtet 
e cepilſct homagium ipſius Jacobi de omnibus terris & tcnementis que præ- 
« fatus Edmunds pater ſuus tenuit de patre noftro in capite die quo obiit, 
c eaque ſibi per breve ſuum Juſticiar' Hiberniæ ditectum mandaſſet liberati, 
idem tamen Juſticiar' priſam de vinis ptædict', & pro eo quod in brevi de 
e priſa hujuſmodi non fit expreſſa mentio, ſed tantum de tertis & tene- 
mentis eidem Jacobo liberari, hactenus detinet in ipſius Jacobi gtave damp- 
© num & exhered' pertinent” manifeſt &c. Dat' primo die Martii anno 
« primo, E. III.“ ä 

James le Botiller having in the next year married the King's couſin- er- 
man with his Majeſty's conſent, was on OFF. 13. thereupon created Eatl of 
Ormonde, and on the 2d of November following had a grant made him of 
10l. a year annual rent of the farm of the city of Waterford to be held 
by him and his heirs ſab nomine & honore Comitis de Ormonde. Soon af- 
ter, vis. on Nov. 21. in the ſame year, the King, in conſideration of his 


| ſaid marriage, pardoned him all that was behind of the fine of 2000 marks, 


which he was to pay for the liberty of marrying as he pleaſed. See Not. 
Pat. 2 E. III. His Majeſty likewiſe (Not. Pat. 5 July, 3 E. III.) gave li- 
cence to Edward de Bohun Earl of Hereford to grant the manours of Kill. 
peck and Trunel, and the bailyſhip of the foreſt of Hay in the County of 
Hereford to the ſaid James Earl of Ormonde and Eleanor his wife, and 
the heirs of their bodies. This alliance procuted him till more conſider- 
able advantages, particularly the grant of the regalities and liberties of Tip- 


perary, and the rights of a Palatine in that County. The firſt grant thereof 


Was for life only, and is dated Nov. 9. 1328. It is to be found among the 


Originalia 2 E. III. Not. 20. and was enrolled in Ireland among the Com- 
mon Pleas at Materford before Fr. Roger Outlawe, Prior of Xilmainham, 
Juſtice of Ireland, on the Wedneſday after the feaſt of S. Gregory 3 E. III. 
The words of the patent are thele; © Edwardus Rex, &c. omnibus ad quos, 
« &c. ſalutem. Sciatis quod pro bono ſervitio quod — Jacobus le Botiller 
e de Hibernia, quem in Comitem de Ormounde in Hibernia præfecimus 
« Edwardo nuper Regi Angliz patri noſtro & nobis impendit & ut ipſe 
« ſtatum & honorem Comitis decentius valeat continere, dedimus & conceſ- 
« ſimus eidem Comiti ad totam vitam ſuam Regalitatem & alias libertates, 
« cum feodis militum & omnibus aliis rebus quæcunque fuerunt quæ habui- 
* mus in comitatu de Typerary in Hibernia (quatuor placitis, videlicet in- 
« cendio raptu foreſtall & Theſauro invento, ac etiam proficuo de Croceis 
c jn dicto comitatu cum omnibus ad ea ſpectantibus, quæ erga nos & he- 
« redes noſtros volumus remancre, duntaxat exceptis.) In cujus rei teſtimo- 
e nium has literas noſtras fieri fecimus patentes. Tefte meipto apud Walyng- 
« ford nono die Novembris anno regni noſtri ſecundo.“ 

The four pleas mentioned in this patent are ſufficiently underſtood; but 
it may not be unuſeful to explain what is meant by proficuo de Croceis, 
becauſe Sir H. Spelman in his Gloſſary profeſſeth not to underſtand it, and 
fancies it ſignifies a compoſition for murder. Whereas in truth, according 
to the affinity of the word, it expreſſeth ſomething relating to the Croſer or 


paſtoral ſtaff, and the profits thereof were either the advowſons of Abbeys 


and Churches, or the revenues of the lands of Epiſcopal Sees, Abbeys, Con- 
vents and Eceleſiaſtical benefices during their vacancy, as appears very plainly 
from two of the like grants to Valter de Lacy Count Palatine of Meath, 
in the firſt whereof an exception is made of the profic. de Croceis, and in 
the latter this is explained by the excepting of Advow/ons of Churches, and 
the vacations of Bene ces. By this grant all trealons might be tried in the 
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County of Tipperary, and in ſuch caſes the forfcitures went to the Lord, 
who could try all cauſes, except in the four reſerved caſes. This I find to 
be the opinion of Council upon the grants of this Palatinate, which they 


fortified by authorities in law drawn from Coke's 4 Iuſt. p. 205. 219. Dyer 


288. Sir F. Davy's Rep. f. 63, 64. and other authors. And in tact the Earls 
of Ormonde ever had ſuch forfeitures, and tried ſuch cauſes, till the time 
of the firſt Duke of that name; and all Counts Palatine have them, as par- 
ticularly Hugh Lupus Earl of Cheſter and Thomas Earl of Lancaſter men- 
tioned in Coke's Inſt. 4. p. 211. This Palatinate had been given but a few 
years to James Earl of Ormonde, before the King iſſued orders to ſeize into 
his own hands all the Counties Palatine in Ireland, it being repreſented to 
them, that they were one cauſe of the diſſentions and refractorineſs of the 
Great Lords of that Kingdom, and the ſource of infinite miſchiefs to the 
people. But in conſideration of this Earl's conſanguinity to himſelf, he 
thought fit to reſtore to him the Palatinate of Tipperary by Letters Patent 
bearing date 23 April, 11 E. Ill. When this Earl's fon James II. Earl of 
Ormonde came of age, the King made him a new grant thereof for his life 
by a Patent dated 10 Jan. 29 E. III. and on June 5. in the 46th year of 
his reign granted it in fee to that Earl and his hcirs ; in conſequcuce where- 
of, it hath been conſtantly enjoyed by the Family till our times. All theſe 
patents under ſeal are ſtill preſerved among the evidences at Kilkenny. 
This James the firſt Earl of Ormonde, as ſoon as he was of age, engaged 
on the ſide of his uncle Thomas Earl of Kildare in his quarrcl with the 
Burehs and Poers. In 1329 the O Nolans having treacherouſly taken Sir 


H. Traherne in his own houſe at Xilbeg, he over-ran their country and burnt 


Foghird. In 1330 the Mac Geoghegan's railed a diſturbance in Aeath, but 
were routed in two engagements by the Earls of U/ſter and Ormonde; and 
in the ſame year the latter of theſe Noblemen was preſent in a Parliament 
held at Kilkenny by Roger Prior of Rilmainham, then Lord Deputy. In 
1336, this Earl founded the Friery of Little Carig in the County of Wa- 
terford for Minorites, of which John Clyn, author of the Annals of Jre- 
land, was the firſt guardian; and dying on Fan. 6. 1337-8, was buricd at 
Gowran. He left iſſue only one ſon, James who ſucceeded him, and one 
daughter named Petronella, who was married to Gilbert Lord Talbot, ancc- 
ſtor of the Shrewsbury family. 

James II. Earl of Ormonde was but ſeven years old at his father's death. 
The King granted his wardſhip to the Earl of Deſmond, as appcars by a rc- 
cord recited by Sir R. Rothe in theſe words; “ Mauritius Fitz-Thomas 
« Comes de Deſmond dat Domino Regi 2300 marcas pro cuſtodia terrarum 
* in Hibernia quæ fucrunt Jacobi 4e Botiller nuper Comitis de Ormonde 
te uſque ad legitimam ætatem heredis dicti Comitis, una cum maritagio ejuſ- 
« dem heredis. Dat. 1 Sept. 18 E. III.“ The manour of Balygowran had 
been before given during the minority of the young Earl to Hugh de Aude- 
ley Earl of Gloceſter and Margaret his wife. Rot. Pat. 13 E. III. This 
ward(hip ſeems to have been granted unuſually late to the Earl of Deſmond, 
it being near ſcven years from the death of James I. Earl of Ormonde, which 
happened 11 E. III. and the grant which paſſed in the 18th of that King. 
It is poſſible the young Earl might have been left to the care of his mother 
during that interval, and then raken from her upon her ſecond marriage; 
of which marriage I have ſeen a proof in a receipt dated at Kildare 8 Aug. 
19 E. III. wherein Maurice Tit Thomas Earl of Kildare acknowledgeth to 
have received from Sir Thomas Dagworth Knight, and Eleanour Counteſs 
of Ermon his wife, 20s. of ſilver by the hands of Simon de Flatesbury of 
the Royal Service proclaimed at Modeſſe before R. de Uford Juſtice of 
Ireland for the lands and ſervice of the ſaid Simon in Balymaſeollok in the 
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Barony of Cloncurry Offelan. Nor does the Earl of Deſmond ſeem to have 
long enjoyed the wardſhip granted him, being perſecuted by Sir Ralf Uf- 
ord Lord Juſtice, his caſtles taken, his lands waſted, and himſelf forced to 
ſubmit and ſurrender his perſon in A. D. 1345. He was upon this ſubmiſ- 
fion admitted to bail on the recogniſance of the Earls of Ulſter and Ormonde 
and twenty-four Knights: but Ford being a ſevere man, he thought it dan- 
gerous to appear according to the recogniſance; which was therefore eſtreated 
into the Exchequer, and the penalties levied with great rigour upon all but 
the Earl of Ormonde (whoſe minority and being a ward to Deſmond was a 
juſt protection) the Ear! of Ulſter, and two others. Upon this occaſion of 
the Earl of Deſmond's ſtanding out againſt the Royal Authority, I ſuppoſe 
it was that on 24 March, 20 E. III. the King by Letters Patent dated that 
day at Weſtminſter granted to Sir John Darcy the father (who was five 
times Lord Juſtice of Ireland, a man of great wiſdom and valour, and an- 
ceſtor to the Darcys of Platten) in conſideration of his good ſervices and 
of the ſum of 1000/7. the marriage of James le Botiller Earl of Ormonde 
now in his minority. And on the 2d of April following granted him like- 
wiſe the cuſtody of all the lands belonging to James late Earl of Ormonde 
held of the King in capite during his ſon's minority. In conſequence hereof, 
this James II. Earl of Ormonde (who, as his father for an imperfection in 
his ſpeech, had been by the Iriſh called James the Stammerer, was on ac- 
count of his modeſty diſtinguiſhed by the name of James the Chaſte) was 
married to E/;zzabeth daughter of Sir John Darcy, who though ſhe brought 
him no fortune, made him ample amends by her good qualities; for ſhe was 
a very wiſe and honourable Lady. | 
This James was commonly called the noble Earl, on account of his deſ- 
cent from the Royal Family, and being great-grandſon to Edward I. It was 
this relation probably which procured him upon his coming of age a grant 
from King Edw. III. of an annuity of 40 l. for bis life out of the lands and 
tenements that belonged to Walter fon of Walter de Birmingham; which 
his Majeſty afterwards revoking, gave him inſtead thereof the like annuity 
out of the fee-farm of the city of Mater ford, by Letters Patent dated 30 
Nov. 29 E. III. at Weſtminſter. The King likewile on Nov. 5. in the 
44th year of his reign by his Letters Patent confirmed a conveyance of the 
manours of Inchecoyne and Toughall, and other lands in the Counties of Va- 
terford, Cork and Limerick, made to this James II. in conſideration of his 
good ſervices; notwithſtanding the conveyance was not good, by reaſon 
that Robert de Typcot the owner thereof, in vertue of whole feofment the 
conveyance was made, had forfeited them by the Act about Abſentees. The 
ſame King alſo, beſides the lands of Finnagh in Com. Waterford, forfeited 
by . Carran, (as hath been before mentioned) granted him on Feb. 6. in 
the 49th year of his reign the manours of Dounbryn and Grenhagh in the 
County of K;{kenny, which had been forfeited to the Crown by the attainder 
of Euſtace ſon of Arnold le Poer for the treaſon, on account of which he 
was hanged. Richard II. alſo by a Patent dated June 5. in the 3d year 
of his reign at Meſtminſter, granted to the ſaid James le Botiller Earl of 
Ermon and the hcirs male of his body for ever the lands of Athbiller in the 
Barony of Ouerk in the County of Kilkenny lately belonging to John Ker- 


merdyn, who held the ſame from Edmund le Botiller Earl of Carrick, and 


had forfeited them by adhering to the Scots and the King's enemies. The 
renewal of the grants of the prize-wines and of the Regalities of Tipperary 
to this Earl and his heirs have been already mentioned. 

This James II. Earl of Ormonde was in 1359 made Lord Juſtice of Tre- 
land, and going the next year into England, Maurice Fitz-Thomas Earl of 
Kildare was conſtituted Juſtice in his ablence, but reſigned the ſword to the 

Earl 
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Farl of Ormonde upon his return within the year. In 1361. Sept. 8. Lionc! 
ſon to King Edw. III. and Earl of Uſfter in right of his wite, landed at 
Dublin as the King's Lieutenant, and brought with him a body of 1500 men 
in order to make an cntire reduction of the ITriſb, and rctormation of the 
degenerate Engliſh. Among other great men entertained by him, this Earl 
of Ormonde had 4s. a day for himſelf, 2 s. a piece for two Knights, 1 5. a- 
piece for twenty-ſeven Eſquires, 64. a piece for twenty Hoblers armed, and 
4 d. a piece for twenty Hoblers unarmed. He did great ſervice againſt the 
Rebels in Ulſter, Leinſter and Munſter. He flew at Teagſtoffin in the 
County of Kilkenny 600 of Mac Morrogh's men on the feaſt of St. Kenelm 
1362, as appears by certain ancient rolls and books remaining with the cor- 
poration of Killenny. In 1364, the Lord Licutenant went in April into 
England, leaving the Earl of Ormonde Lord Deputy; iu which poſt he con- 
tinucd till the eighth of December following, when Lionel Duke of Cla- 
rence returned to the government. In 1376. 50 E. III. this Earl was on 

uly 24. again made Lord Juſtice, with an appointment of oO. a year 
the uſual ſalary in thoſe days) as long as he continued in that office. By a 
ſubſequent patent of Aug. 6. he had power to pardon all offences generally 
and to particular perſons, and (by conlent of the Council) to remove any 


Officer; thoſe made by patent under the Great Seal only excepted. By an- 


other writ of the ſame date the former commiſſion was explained not to 
extend to the pardon of any Prelate or Earl for any offence puniſhable by 
loſs of life, member, lands or goods. He continucd Juſtice to the death of 
King Edward, and in the firſt ycar of Rich. II. keeping the Kingdom in as 
good order as thoſe dangerous and troubleſome times would admit of; for 
both the French and Scots took advantage of the King's infancy to diſquiet 
his dominions. He held, according to the uſage of thoſe times, pleas of the 
Crown and goal delivery at the Naas on Monday after Valentine's day in 
1378, and ſoon after ſurrendered the ſword to Alexander Balſcot Biſhop of 
Oſ/ory; who holding a Parliament, this Earl is the firſt on the roll of the 
Temporal Lords, as he was alſo in that held in 4 R. II. A. D. 1380. He 
died on Saturday Oct. 18. 1382. 6 R. II. in his caſtle of Knofopher, near 
which he had in 1356. founded an houſe of Carmelite Friars; and was bu- 
ried in S. Kenny's Church at Kilkenny. He left iſſue only one fon, James 
who ſucceeded him in his honours. | 

James III. Earl of Ormonde was not of age when his Father died, as ap- 
pears from a record in Bzrmingham's Tower, among the Elchcators accompts 
in the 19 Rich. II. This record ſheweth, © that by an information pte- 
« ferred in the King's behalf, one William Fitz William Eſcheator of He- 
e land was charged upon his accompts with the iſſues, rents and profits of 
* the manours of Corduffe Ruiſh, Twllogh O Phelim, Iland Nenagh, 
« Thurles, Ardmayle, Carrickmagriffin, moicty of the manours of Bree 
« Dromdenyn, Bahoth in Arckloe, Kilmardinſton, and the libcrtics and re- 
« galities of Tipperary, the moiety of the Baronics of Tnchiquin, Toyghall 
* and Kinſale, the advowſons of the Church of Toughall, and with one 

meſſuage and five acres of land in the Iſland Inchemanell and the manour 
of Finagh, the Barony of Cahirkinles and advowſon thereof, and the 
priſe wines of all the ports and places near the ſea, as well cities and 
towns, as other places in the Realm of Ireland (except all the priſage of 
« Cork, and half the priſage of //aterford;) all which came to the King's 
* hands by reaſon of the death of James le Botiller late Earl of Ormonde, 
for that his ſon and heir was within age at the time of his father's deccale, 
* &c.” The reſt of the eſtate, and the excepted part of the priſage were 
(I ſuppoſe) aſſigned to his mother for her thirds or jointure; for after he 
came of age, Sir Robert Rothe ſays, ſhe reſigned to him all her dower, ex- 
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cept her ſhare of the priſc wines; and of this ſurrender of hers, in which 
the grant of the priſe wines from the Crown is recited, there was an exem- 
plification among the evidences at K';lkenny. 

This Earl built the caſtle of Gowrar, and making it his uſual reſidence, 
was from thence commonly called Earl of Gowran; and ſo other Earls of 
Ormonde were often written Earls of Tipperary, cither becauſe Ormonde and 
Carrick lay in that County, or becauſe they had the regality of that County 
Palatine. So the Earls of Arundel were often called Earls of Suſſex, and 
Gilbert de Clare (who, in King Stephen's time, was, as Richard his father 
had been before him, Earl of Hertford) was, as well as his ſucceſſors, ge- 
nerally ſtiled Earls of Clare, which was their principal ſeat and habitation, 
and often wrote themſelves by that title. It was this Earl who firſt pur- 
chaſed the caſtle of K;/kenny, which afterwards became the chief ſeat ot the 
family. The deeds by which Sir Hugh le Deſpenſer conveyed it to him, 
his heirs and aſſigns for ever, are dated Sept. 4. and 12. 15 R. II. and are 
ſtill preſerved in that caſtle. The purchaſe was very conſiderable, as com- 
prchending the caſtle of Kz/kenny with the mills, the burrough of Roſbar- 
gon with the mills, the manours of Dunfret and Kildermoy, the Scrgeancy 
of Ouerk, all his tenements in Kallan le Hill, 331. 15 s. 3d. rent in Kal- 
lan, and advowſon of the Church, with all the lands, renements, advowlons 
and Knights fees in Nowerk, Rosbargon, Logheran, Killagh, Roſſinan, Illid, 
Knottofre, the new town of Jeripont, Kyllamery, Ardereſton, 2 5 
Kilfechrai, Newtowne de Erley, Rathoulekeby, Kiltramayn, Rathamaduff 
and Thollehanbroge. Theſe lands had in the reign of Edw. III. been by a 


deed cnrolled in the Chancery of Ireland granted by John fon of Peter de 


Hothum Knight, ſon and heir of John de Hothum late Biſhop of Ely, to 
Thomas de Ferrariis Knight, and Anne le Deſpenſer late wife of Edward le 
Deſpenſer for their lives, remainder to Hugh le Deſpenſer ſon of the ſaid 
Edward, and to Alice, ohm de Hothum's daughter, whom the ſaid Hugh 
was to marry, and the hcirs of their bodies. 

This James III. Earl of Ormonde was made Lord Juſtice of Ireland on 
July 25. 1392. 16 R. II. and ſoon after routed the Macmoynes, who had 
with a great force entered the County of Kz/kenny. He continued in that 
dignity till the King on Oct. 2. 1394. landed at J//aterford with a mighty 
Army, which procured him a ready ſubmiſſion from all the Jriſb Princes 
and Chieftains. Four of their great Lords, called in their ſtile Kings, being 
prepared and inſtructed by the Earl of Ormonde, performed their vigils in 
Chriſt Church, were the next day March 25. 1395. knighted in the ſame 
Church by the King, and in robes agreeable to their ſtate, ſat with him that 
day at his table. Upon the King's departure, the Byrnes riſing in arms, 
the Earl of Ormonde (with Roger Earl of March the Lord Lieutenant) 
waſted their lands in J/icklow, and took O Byrne's caſtle. On Fan. 20. in 
2 H. IV. Geoffrey O Brenan, the head of his Nation or Sept (as I ſec by 
his inſtrument under ſeal) “ became the faithful man of the ſaid Earl and 
« his heirs for ever, paying ycarly to them ſix marks at or before the feaſt 
«« of All Saints as a token of his homage; and in cale any of his people 
ce commit treſpaſs on the Earl's people and tenants, or thoſe of the County 
« of Kilkenny, then the ſaid Geoffrey and his heirs to pay to the ſaid Earl 
« and his heirs double the ſaid treſpaſs, which in Iriſh is called Keyn and 
& Ardkeyn, &c.” This Earl was made Conſtable of Ireland in the 3d of 
Henry 1V. according to the patent rolls of that year; and in the next he a 
pointed a deputy in thar office. He was again made Lord * of the 
Kingdom on Oct. 26. 1404. and in the April following held a Parliament 
at Dublin, where the ſtatutes of Dublin and Kilkenny, and the charter of 
Ireland were confirmed. He had good ſucceſs, as well in repreſſing the 
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depredations of the Scots and Melſb upon the coaſts, as in returning their 
outrages by making deſcents in their countries. He died poſſeſſed of this 
office of Lord Juſtice at Gowran on Sept. 7. 1405. 6 Henry IV. 

This Earl marricd Anne daughter of Fohn Lord J/elles, and by her had 
iſſue two ſons, James IV. Earl of Ormonde, and Sir Richard le Botiller, 
to whom King Rzchard II. was godfather, and whole deſcendants were at- 
terwards Earls of Ormonde. He had likewiſe two illegitimate children, ws. 
Thomas le Botiller alias Baccagh Prior of Kilmainham, a martial man and 
Lord Juſtice of Ireland in 1408-9 and 1410, from whom come ſevetal good 
families of Gentlemen in the Counties of Kz/kenny and T zpperary ; and James 
le Botiller alias Galdie, from whom the Lords of Cahir (created Barons in 
1542.) and divers other principal Gentlemen in the Counties of Tipperary 
and Waterford arc deſcended. Mr. Butter the Clergyman aſſigns him an- 
other legitimate fon named Edmund, from whom he pretends the Butlers 
of Sleewarden and Paulstown deſcend, the former by his eldeſt, and the 
latter by a younger ſon, to whom he gives the name of Malter; but this I 
am perſuaded is a miſtake, not only becauſe no pedigree mentions this Ed. 
mund, but becauſe Thomas called Duffe Earl of Ormonde, when he entailed 
his cſtate upon the ſeveral branches of his family in the order of their det- 
cent from Edmund Earl.gf Carrick, takes no notice of ſuch a perſon or 
his deſcendant. This Earl, James III, (as Sir R. Rothe ſays) built the caſtle 
of Dunfert in the County of Kylkenny ; and in 1386 founded an houſe of 
Friers Minors at Azlesbury in Buckinghamſhire; as Mr. Roberts lays upon 
the credit of a record in the office of Arms in Ireland. 

James IV. Earl of Ormonde was not of full age when his father died, as 
(Sir R. Rothe ſays) appearcth from a Patent (7 H. IV.) he had ſeen among the 
evidences of Thomas Earl of Ormonde, granting the wardſhip of the body. and 
lands of the ſaid Earl, to Thomas of Lancaſter (Duke of Clarence) ſecond 
ſon to Henry IV. on the feaſt of cxaltation of the Croſs A. D. 1407. But 
ſoon after, the cuſtody of the lands was put into other hands, as I ſee by a 
Patent under ſeal among the writings at Kilkenny marked N' 175, and dated 
at Dublin Jan. 10. 8 H. IV, © wherein the King, with the conſent of Stephen 
* [le Scrope Knight, Deputy to his ſon Thomas of Lancaſtre Steward of En- 
« gland and Lieutenant of Ireland, and of his Council there, at the requeſt 
* of James le Botiller Earl of Ermon, and to his uſe and profit, grants to 
« Robert Habrich and Nicholas Stokes the cuſtodium of all the Caſtles and 
e Manours of Nenagh, Roſcre, Thurles, Ardmaile, Milton, Cathyrduneſſe, 
« TInchecoyne, Balybothy, Carrick-magriffin, Grenagh, Melonreſyland, Drem- 
% dewny, Knottofre, Kilkenny, Balygauran, Tallagh de Offelme, Ardelo, 
t Bree, Rokkeleſcourt, Cloncurry and Blackcaſtel, with all other the lands, 
& Cc. of James late Earl of Ermon, father of the now ſaid Earl, whoſe heir 
« he is, and who held of us in capite, which being the inheritance of the 
« ſaid heir, are by reaſon of his minority in our hands by the death of the late 
% Earl, to hold to the faid Robert and Nicholas till the full age of the ſaid 
heir, without paying any thing thereout to us, for the better government 
« and ſuſtentation thereof, &c. 

This Earl's father had taken great care in his education; ſo that he was not 
only a man of good parts, but (which was very rare in Noblemen at that time) 
maſter of a great deal of learning. It was the general want of this, in the 
Laity of thoſe ages, rather than any ambition of the Clergy, (as ſome in their 
ignorance of antiquity are apt to ſurmiſe) which threw moſt of the great em- 
ployments in the Kingdom into the hands of the latter. It was then, and it 
ever will be, neceſſary to employ perſons that can write and read ; but ſcarce 
any of the Laity, cven of the beſt Families, were thus qualified, and there is 
too much truth in the complaint which Abbe Vertot fo often makes in his 
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Hiſtory of the Order of Malta, that for ſome hundreds of years there was 
ſcarce a Knight of that Order, though all of noble Families, that could to 
much as write his name, ſo that the Vice- chancellor who committed all the 
Acts of their Chapters to writing, was always a Clergyman. And whenever 
a ſet of proud fellows that will ſuffer no body to know more, or think other- 
wile, than themſelves, or of young and vain ones, that fancy themſelves to 
be fincly accompliſhed, becauſe they have learned to chatter a foreign language, 
. and have ſeen {ome fine buildings abroad in Countries, with regard to the 
commerce, laws, police and conſtitution whereof they perhaps never asked a 
queſtion, nor made an obſervation, ſhall fo far prevail, as to put an Univer- 
ſity education out of countenance, and cauſe it to be generally diſuſed; their 
Lay poſterity will probably owe it to them, that they are neceſſitated to be as 
illitcrate, and withal full as inſignificant, as any of their Anceſtors. The great 
advantage of learning in thoſe days, we ſee remarkably in the caſe of this 
Earl of Ormonde, of whom I am ſpeaking. It did not render him leſs mar- 
tial than any of his predeceſſors, for before he was of age, he accompanied 
Sir Stephen * the Lord Deputy, into the field, when he invaded the ter- 
ritory of Mac Morrog h, routed the Iriſh of that Sept, took O Nolan and his 
ſon priſoner, and marching from thence to Kallan in the County of Kz/- 
kenny with great expedition, ſurprized the Rebels, defeating their whole force 
and leaving O Carol with 800 of his men dead upon the field of battle. But 
it was cven thought to qualify him for the higheſt truſts and employments, 
before the Law deemed him fit to enjoy his eſtate: for in this ſame year 
1407, Stephen Scrope going over into England, this Earl of Ormonde, not 
yet of age, was left Lord Deputy in his ſtead to govern the Kingdom. His 
commiſſion for that office bears date 18 Dec. 9 H. IV, and conſtitutes © James . 
« Earl of Ormonde Lord Deputy of Ireland during the abſence of Stephen 
« FScrope Kt. Deputy to the ſaid Thomas of Lancaſter, taking notice of the | 
e ſaid Earl's being then the King's ward, and his wardſhip being granted to 
„the ſaid Duke, as hath been ſaid before.” This young Governour 
held a Parliament in the ſpring following at Dublin, in which the Statutes 
of Kilkenny and Dublin were confirmed, and the Charter againſt Purveyors 
enacted. 

Thomas of Lancaſter the Lord Lieutenant came over ſoon after; with whom ; 
the Earl of Ormonde contracted ſuch a friendſhip, that when he went in 1412 | 
over into France, the Earl accompanicd him in his travels. In 1420, having 
attended King Henry V. in his wars in Normandie, he was ſent over Lord 
Lieutenant into Ireland, and on April 4, landed at Waterford; and preſent- 3 
ly after a combat was fought before him between two of his couſins, one of = 
which died in the field, d the other was carried off fore wounded to K;/- Ts. 
kenny. On St. George's day he held a Council, and ſummoned a Parliament WE 5 

to meet at Dublin: and in the mean time he made an expedition into Uſer, 3 
and over- ran the Country of O Rely, Mac Mahon and Macgwire. In 1422, . 
O More having on May 7. attacked and killed ſome of his ſervants, and be- 1 
ſieged 200 more, that fled for refuge to the Abbey of Leix, the Earl of Or- Vs: 
monde immediately invaded his Country, and with a ſmall party defeated his 
terrible army in the red bog of Azhy, relicycd his own men, ſpoiled and 
burnt the Rebels lands for four days together, till they ſued for peace and 
made their ſubmiſſion. Mac Mahon was at this time deſtroying all before 
him in Urgal; but the Earl returning from his expedition againſt O More, 
ſoon forced him to tubmit. Many other noble exploits were done by him in 
the courſe of his government, which continued till ſome time after the |, 
death of Henry V, when Edmund Mortimer Earl of March and Ulſter was VB 
ſcat over Lord Lieutenant. | 
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In 1426, James Earl of Ormonde was again made chief Governor, by the 
ile of Lord Lieutenant for two years, but on Aug. 1. in the year following, 
ſurrendered the ſword to Sir John de Grey. In 1440, he was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant; and had the temporalities of the Sce of Caſhel granted to 
him for ten years after the death of Richard O Hedian. He continued in 
his poſt till William IMelles came over in 1442, as Deputy to his brother Lion 
Lord Welles ; but in the year following, the Earl of Ormonde was again made 
Lord Lieutenant; and in 23 H. VI, obtained a licenſe to be abſent for ſeve- 
veral years, without incurring the penalty of the Statute of 3 R. II. touching 
Abſentees. He continued in the Government, till John Talbot Earl of Shrew 
bury came over at the latter end of 1446, as Lord Licurcnant. There had 
been for many years a violent feud between the two Families; and Tabor 
returning the next year to England, accuſed the Earl of Ormonde of treaſon; 
but the King quaſhed the accuſation. Richard Talbot Archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, whom the Earl of Shrewsbury had left Deputy, did what hc could to re- 
vive it; though other Biſhops, and the Lords Barry, Roche and other rem- 
poral Peers gave a full teſtimonial to the Earl of Ormonde's great ſervices. 
Thomas Fitz Gerot Prior of Kilmainham, one of the Archbiſhop's partiſans, 
was ſent over to London to renew the accuſation, and by ſentence of the 
Conſtable and Earl Marſhal, the combat was appointed between them in 
Smithfield, but the King interpoſed in the matter, and would not ſuffer it to 
proceed, His Majeſty thought fit on this occaſion © to examine into the 
« cauſe, manner, and circumſtances of the accuſation ; and by the clearteſti- 
« mony of ſeveral of the Nobility and other perſons of credit, as well as 
te by undoubted evidence in writing, was fully convinced that it aroſe pure- 
« ly from pique and malice, and therefore ordered all the proceedings to be 
« cancelled, declarcd by Letters Patents of 20 Sept. 27 H. VI. cnrolled .in 
« the Chancery of Ireland, that the Earl of Ormonde was faithful in his al- 
« Jegiance, meritorious in his ſervices, and whole and untainted in his fame; 
« that no body ſhould dare, on pain of his indignation, to revive the accu- 
« ſation, reproach his conduct, or throw a blot on his character; and that 
« his accuſers were men of no credit, nor ſhould their teſtimony be admit- 
« ted in any caſe.” And a writ reciting all this, dated the 21ſt of Nov. 
following, and atteſted by the Earl's mortal enemy Richard Archbiſhop of 
Dublin then Lord Deputy, was ſent to the Magiſtrates of Limerick and 
other cities, to cauſe Proclamation to be made thereof all over the King- 
dom. 

James IV. Earl of Ormonde was at this time about ſixty years of age; 
he lived to ſee the good government of Richard Duke of 7ork in Ireland, 
who coming over thither in 1449, had a ſon born at Dublin the year fol- 
lowing, known afterwards by the name of George Duke of Clarence, to 


whom the Earls of Ormonde and Deſmond were godfathers. This Earl, 


commonly called the White Earl of Ormonde, died at Atherdee in the 
County of Louth on St. Bartholomew's Eve Aug. 23. 1452. and was buricd 
in the Church of the Abbey of St. Mary in Dublin. He marricd for his 
firſt wife Joane daughter and heir general to Gerald Fitz Gerald Earl of 
Kildare, who died at London without iſſue on Aug. 3. 1430, and was bu- 
ried in the Church of the Hoſpital of S. Thomas de Acres; the Earl her 
husband being at that time abroad with the King in France. He married 
ſoon after Eligabeth widow of John Lord Grey, and daughter to J/ll;iam 
Beauchamp Lord Bergaveny, as appears by a pardon under the Great Scal 
in the 10 H. VI. to that Lady for this marriage, which is preſerved among 
the evidences of the Ormonde Family. By this ſecond bed he had three 
ſons, James, John and Thomas, who one after another ſucceeded to his 
honours, and one daughter named Elzzabeth, who was married to John 
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Talbot the ſecond Earl of Shrewsbury. This ſecond wife ſeems to have died 
as ſoon as ſhe had been the mother of theſe children, for ſhe is not men- 
tioned in her mother Joane Lady Bergaveny's will, dated Jan. 10. 1434. who 
yet left legacies to all her children, and more bequeſts to her relations and 
ſervants than arc uſual, The will is printed in Sir V. Dugdale's Baronage, 
Vol. I. p. 240. 

This Earl of Ormonde was a great ſtudent and lover of hiſtory and anti- 
quity. He was a great proficient in the laws of arms and matters of honour, 
and well verſcd in every thing that appertained to the Nobility. He gave 
for evet to the College of Heralds in England lands of his ancient inheri- 
rance, which in Queen E/zzabeth's time yielded the rent of 100 l. a ycar; 
and until the reformation of religion in that Kingdom, he was always prayed 
for in all their publick meetings for caſes of honour, and was afterwards till 
the Rebellion of 1641. remembered in all thoſe meetings as one of their 
publick and ſpecial benefactors. It was at his requeſt and in the time of his 
government of Ireland that King Henry V. created John Kitely one of the 
College of Heralds in England, King of Arms of all Ireland, by the name 
and title of Ireland; which title his ſucceſſors continued, as long as the Kings 
of England ſtiled themſelves Lords of Ireland. But after Henry VIII. took 
upon him the ſtile of King of that Realm, it was thought fit that the King 
of Arms next created ſhould quit that title, and aſſume the name of Ulſter 
King of Arms of all Ireland, the Earldom of Ulſter being the chief royal 
appenage devolved to the Crown. The firſt that bore the title of Ulſter 
was Narbon, who in the time of Henry VIII. was Richmond Herald in Eng- 
land. It was this Earl that granted the manour and advowſon of Huckcote 
in the County of Bucks to the Hoſpital of St. Thomas de Acres in London, 
though it was his ſon, who in the year after his death, obtained (as hath been 
ſaid) a confirmation of that grant in Parliament. 0 

James V. Earl of Ormonde ſucceeded his father, and was the firſt of his 
family after their ſettlement in Ireland, that was not left a minor, but came 
immediately into the poſſeſſion of his father's eſtate. He derived alſo a very 
conſiderable one from his grandmother Joane widow of William Beauchamp 
Lord Bergaveny, which atter her death was conveyed to him by her feoffces. 
The deed bears date on Saturday next before the feaſt of St. Martin the 
Biſhop 15 I. VI. A. D. 1436. and thereby ohn Bathe Clerk, Robert 
Darcy, Bartholomew Brokesby, Henry Fylongley, Water Kebbyl, Henry 
Brokesby, Eſquires, William Newport Clerk, and John Bultus convey to 
Thomas Burton and John Daundſey junior, the manours of Gannow Clent, 
Haggeley, Molverley, Snodesbury, and the Provoſtſhip of Snodesbury, the 
manour of Old Swynford and Oydal de Old Swynford in the County of 
Worceſter, the manours of Dudſton, Cordeſley in Aſton and Heybarnes with 
their appurtenances in Warwickſhire, the manour of Pycheford in Shrop- 
ſhire, the manours of Ruſſe! Nath, Hanneſworth, and in Stafford- 
ſbire, the manours of JA and N Poor in the County 
of Bucks, the manours of Rochford, Pakelſham, Foulneſſe, Lyghe and Dog- 
getley in Eſſex, &c. to hold and enjoy for four years, and afterwards to 
enure to James lon and heir to James Earl of Ormonde and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten; and failing ſuch iſſue, then to 7ohn Botiller 
ſecond ſon to the ſaid Earl and the heirs male of his body; and failing his 
iflue, then to Thomas Botiller third fon to the ſaid Earl, and the heirs male 
of his body; and failing ſuch iſſue, to the right heirs of Fames Earl of Or- 
monde aforeſaid. 

James V. Earl of Ormonde was very young when he was knighted by King 
Henry VI. and attended Richard Duke of Tork in his expedition into France, 
whercof that Duke was made Regent. In 1449, he was created Earl of 


I Wiltſhire 
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Wiltſhire by a patent bearing date at Vinton July 8. 27 H. VI. and in the 
year following he was conſtituted one of the Commiſſioners, to whom the 
cuſtody of the town and caſtle of Calais, with the tower of Rysbank and 
the marches of Picardie was committed for five years. In 1451, he was 
Lord Deputy of Ireland in the abſence of the Duke of 7ork; and in the 
next year, upon his farher's death, was made Lord Lieutenant of that King- 
dom, by a commiſſion granting him that dignity for ten years, In 32 V. 
VI. with the Earls of Salisbury and other great Lords, he undcrtook the 
guarding of the ſeas for three years, receiving the tonnage and poundage to 
ſupport the charge thereof; and in the 33d of that King, was made Lord 
Treaturcr of England, but held that poſt no longer than the May following, 
when the battel of St. Albans being fought, and Henry Vl, on whole fide 
he fought, being taken priſoner, the Duke of Tor“ was declared Protector 
of the Kingdom. This Earl's commiſſion for the government of Ireland 
was then ſuperſeded, and the Duke of Tork declared Lord Licutcnant. In 
37 H. VI. that Duke being diſcharged of his Protectorſhip, the Earl of ///i/7- 
ſhire and Ormonde was reſtored to the poſt of Lord Treaſurer, and the next 
year made Knight of the Garter. He obtained allo at the ſame time a grant 
of the Keeperſhip of the foreſt or po of Pederton in Com. Somerſet', then 
in the Crown by the forfeiture of Richard Duke of Tork, and of Cran- 
burne chace in the Counties of Milts and Dorſet. He ſoon after fitted out 
five great ſhips of Genoa to fight the Earl of IWarwick's fleet at fea, and 
ſailed with them to the Netherlands; but returned before the battle of 


Wakefield on Dec. 31. 1460. in which he commanded one wing of the Ar- 


my, which encloſed the Duke of Tork, who was there ſlain oppreſſed with 
numbers. On the 2d of February following, lcading with Jaſper Earl of 
Pembroke a body of Welſh and Iriſh againſt Edward Earl of March, he 


was defcated with the loſs of ; Soo men at Mortimer Croſs ncar Ludlow. 


On March 29. 1461. he was at the bloody battel of Teton in Torkſhire, 
and was taken priſoner after the defeat by Richard Salkeld Eſquite, and was 
bcheaded on the firſt of May at Newcaſtle. 

This Earl married to his firſt wife Avicia daughter to John Fitz Alan 
Earl of Arundel, ſiſter and heir to Humphrey her brother. His ſecond wife 
was Avicia daughter of Sir Richard Stafford, a great heireſs. His third was 
Eleanor, ſiſter and one of the cohcirs of Edmund Beaufort Duke of Somer- 


ſet. It was this laſt match which engaged him in the Lancaſtrian cauſe. 


He left no iſſue by any of his wives, but had a natural ſon, Sir Fames Or- 
monde, commonly called Black James, who proved a valiant but quarrel- 
ſome man, and did good ſervice againſt the Geraldines, when Lambert 
Simmel was cried up amongſt the Triſh; for which he was knighted by Henry 
VII. In 1492. he was made Lord Treaſurer of Ireland in the room of the 
Lord Portleſter; and going over thither in June with a ſmall band of Sol- 
dicrs, a quarrel happened between him and the Earl of Kildare, a skirmiſh 
enſued, which was the beginning of the feud between the Butlers and the 
Geraldines, which laſted ſo long, to the infinite prejudice of both familics. 
He not only ravaged the Earl of Kz/dare's lands, but quarrclling with Sir 
Piers Butler, and keeping him out of his eſtate by force, was picrced thro” 
with his dart between Dunmore and Kilkenny on March 17. 1518. The 
Earl of Miltſpire and Ormonde was at his death ſeized of the following 
lands in England, the manour of Torre-Brian in Devonſhire, the manours 
of Mere, Hondeſworth, Clent, Gannowe, Old Swynford, Snodesbury and 
Haggeley in Staffordſhire, and of the manour of Aſbby de la Zouch in Lei- 


ceſterſhire, beſides the manour and hundred of Rochford and other lands 
in Eſſex. 
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Sir John de Ormonde was next heir to his brother the Earl of Miliſbire 
and Ormonde; but having been with him at the battle of Towton, was like- 
wiſe attainted with him by the Parliament, which met on the 4th of No- 
vember following. He was afterwards by King Edward IV. reſtored in blood, 
and to all his eſtate, except the manour and hundred of Rochford, with 
other lands in Eſſex, which the King had before that act of grace granted 
to his own ſiſter Anne, ſoon after married to Henry Holland Duke of Exe- 
ter. The title of Wiltſhire was extinct by his brother's death without iſſue, 
but he enjoyed that of Earl of Ormonde. There is among the evidences at 
Kilkenny an exemplification under the Great Seal of a ſtatute made in 16 
E. IV. at Dublin, repealing a former Jriſh ſtatute made 2 E. IV. for the 
attainder of Sir John de Ormonde in a Parliament held at Dublin upon Fri- 
day after the feaſt of St. Margaret before William Biſhop of Meath, Deputy 
of George Duke of Clarence. By this Act the former Act of Attainder, as 
well againſt James Earl of Ormonde as the ſaid John his brother is repealed, 


and John reſtored to his lands, name and dignity, as by right and title of 


his anceſtors. The exemplification was made 17 June, 16 E. IV. and at- 
teſted by Robert Douedall, Knight, Chief. Juſtice of the Common-Bench at 
Dublin. That King uſed to ſay of him, that he was the goodlieſt Knight 
he ever bcheld, and the fineſt Gentleman in Chriſtendom; and that if good 
breeding, nurture and liberal qualities were loſt in the world, they might all 
be found in this Earl of Ormonde. He was a perfect maſter of all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and there was ſcarce a Court of it to which that Prince 
did not ſend him Embaſſador. But in a fit of devotion, making a journey 
to Jeruſalem, he died in the Holy Land A. D. 1478. without iſſue and 
unmarried. | 

Thomas Earl of Ormonde his youngeſt brother ſucceeded him in his ho- 
nour and eſtate. He had been attainted with his elder brothers in 1 E. IV. 
by the name of Thomas Ormonde alias Botiller Knight, and not having been 
knighted at that time, he by the name of Thomas Ormonde Squire petitioned 
the King in the Parliament held in the 12th year of his reign, ſetting forth 
e that attainder by the name of Thomas Ormonde Knight, and that inqui- 
e ſitions had thereon been taken; by which inquiſitions it was ſuppoſed 
© Thomas Ormonde Squire to be attainted (who yet was never attainted) and 
« divers manours of the petitioners had thereupon been ſeized into the 
“ King's hands. For this reaſon he prayed for an Act to revoke the Act of 
ce Attainder and forfciture againſt the ſaid Thomas Ormonde Knight, provided 
ic that the revocation did not extend unto the manour, lordſhip and hundred 


« of Rochford in Eſſex; and ſuch act paſſed accordingly. Rot. Parl. 12 


&« E. IV. u. 26.“ This caſe, as appearcth from the year books of that King, 
came before the Judges, and all the ſtreſs of the pleadings runs upon his 
being ſtiled Knight, whereas he was not ſo at that time; upon which ac- 
count judgment at laſt paſſed in his favour. It was a time when it be- 
hoved him to take all the advantages which the law could furniſh, in 
order to reverſe his attainder; and yet he never inſiſted on his being 
called Thomas Ormonde; it being the cuſtom, and conſequently agrecable 
to law, in thoſe days for the younger ſons of the Nobility to take their fa- 
ther's titles for their ſurnames. There ſeems to be a foundation for it in 
the terms of the Creation Patents, wherein the King gives to Noblemen the 
name, (tile and title of their Honours. Thus when Anne Bullen grand- 
daughter to this Earl of Ormonde was created Marchioneſs of Pembroke, 
(he is ſurnamed Rochford, the title of her father's Viſcounty. Thus Camden in 
his Annals of Queen Elizabeth's reign, whenever he mentions the younger 
brothers of Broke Lord Cobham, always calls them by the name, not of 
Broke, but Cobham; ſo late was this cuſtom continued. Themas Earl of 

| 2 Ormonde 
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Ormonde could with the leſs gracc and reaſon except to his being tiled Tho- 
mas de Ormonde, becauſe he had enjoyed a legacy, and had a title to a large 
eſtate given him by that name, by the ſettlement and will of his grandmother 
Joane Lady Bergaveny. 

This Thomas in the firſt Parliament held under Henry VII. exhibited the 
following petition. © To the King ſheweth Thomas Ormonde Knight, alias 
« Thomas Botiller Knight, that he was attainted 1 E. IV. together with 
% James Ormonde late Earl of Miliſpire, John Ormonde othcrwile called 
« John Botiller Knight; which ſaid Earl and John arc deceaſed without 
« jſluc of their bodies, and your ſuppliant is brother and heir to them, and 
« prays for thc reverſal of their attaindets, and to be reſtored to have all 
« {uch dignitics as they had, the name only of Earl of Wiltſbire except.“ 
This was paſled into an Act. Not. Stat. u. 27. The reaſon of this excep- 
tion was, that the Earldom of Miltſbire was then in Edward ton and heir 
of John Stafford advanced to that honovr 9 E. IV. which Earl Edward died 
without iſſue in the 14 H. VII. whereby that honour became extinct. It was 
afterwards revived by Henry VIII. who granted it firſt to Henry Stafford, 
and he dying without iſſue, this Earldom was afterwards granted in 21 H. 
VIII. to Thomas Bullen Viſcount Rochford, who was grandſon to this Earl of 
Ormonde by his daughter Margaret. 

The Attainder of 1 E. IV. bcing reverſed, Thomas Earl of Ormonde took 
poſſe ſſion of all the eſtate, which his eldeſt brother had enjoyed in England; 
and was made by Henry VII. one of the Privy Council of England. He was 
one of the richeſt ſubjects in the King's dominions, having after his brother 
James death found in his houſe at the - Black Friers in London above 
40000l. ſterling in money, beſides plate; all which he carried over with 
him into Ireland. He ſpent the greater part of his time during this King's 
reign in England, and was in 1492 ſent by him Embaſlador to the Court of 
France, bcing at that time chicf Chamberlain to the Queen. He continued 
in the ſame office, when he was ſent Embaſſador to the Duke of Burgundy 
in 1497. He dicd at London on Aug. 3.1515. and was buried in the Church 
of Sir Thomas de Acres. Among other eſtates to which he had been re— 
ſtored in England, that of Rochford in Eſſex was one; and from thence 
the title of Rochford was given him, when he was ſummoned by writ in 
12 H VII to the Houle of Peers. He took place there, next to the Prior 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, who was conſtantly admitted, and fat as the firſt 
Baron of England. This was either a compliment made him by the reſt 
of the Barons, out of rcgard to his ſuperior title and dignity of an Earl, or 
a particular favour of the King, it being part of the prerogative of the 
Crown, till the ſtatute of 31 H. VIII. ro give precedency according to the 
Royal Pleaſure. He ſate in all Parliaments from the time of his firſt ſum- 
mons till that of the 6 H. VIII. in the journal whereof mention is made of 


Dominus Ormonde in the liſt of the Lords preſent on Nov. 19. That Parlia- 


ment was diſſolved on Dec. 22. following. 

This Earl made his will on July 31. 1515. which was proved on the 
31ſt of the next month. He therein leaves to his grandſon Sir Thomas Bul- 
len and his iſſue male; and in failure thereof, to Sir George St. Leger and 
his iſſue male; and in defect thereof, to the next iſſue male of his Grand- 
father James Earl of Ormonde, © a white horn of ivory, garniſhed at both 
e the ends with gold and corſe thereunto of white ſilk barred with barres 
* of gold and a tyret of gold thereupon, which (ſays he) was myn ance- 
ſtors at firſt time they were called to honour, and hath ſythen continually 
*« remained in the ſame blode; for which cauſe my Lord and Father com- 
manded me upon his bleſſing, that I ſhould do my devoir to cauſe it to 


honor 


continue (till in my blode, as for furth as might lic in me to done to the 
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© honor of the ſame blode.” This horn, though poſlibly a badge of the 
office of Butler or Cupbcarer, was generally taken to be the horn out of 
which Thomas Becket drank, and was kept very religiouſly in the family, 
till this time. This Earl married Anne daughter of Sir Richard Hankford 
Knight, and of Anne his wife eldeſt daughter of John Montacute the third 
Earl of Salisbury. By her he had iſſue two daughters, Anne married to Sir 
James St. Leger, from whom the family of that name in Devonſbire is 
deſcended, and Margaret married to Sir Milliam Bullen Knight of the Bath, 
who had iſſue by her Sir Thomas Bullen, created by H. VIII. Eatl of Milt- 
ſhire and Ormonde, the firſt title being limited to his heirs male, and the 
latter extended to his heirs general. This Sir T. Bullen had iſſue George 
Viſcount Rochford, who was put to death by Henry VIII. and died with- 
out iſluc, and two daughters, Viz. Anne married to Henry VIII. and mother 
to Qucen Elizabeth, and Mary married to Sir V. Cary, from whom the 
Lords Hunſdon are deſcended. All the Engliſh eſtate of Thomas Earl of 
Ormonde (except a ſmall part about Deptford in Kent) went away with 
theſe daughters; but the Jriſb lands, with the honour, deſcended to the 
iſſue of Sir Richard Botiller ſecond fon of James III. Earl of Ormonde. 
The Engliſh lands which went to theſe co heiteſſes amounted to ſeventy- two 
manours, (and were divided thirty-ſix to each of them) beſides other lands, 
as Sir Fohn St. Leger grandſon to the eldeſt co-heireſs aſſured Sir Robert 
Rothe; who ſays, that the firſt, ſecond and third Fames Earls of Ormonde 
had entailed thoſe lands on their heirs male, but that Thomas Earl of Or- 
monde ſuppreſſed the deeds, and this Earl's daughters endeavoured to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs Piers Earl of Ormonde of all the Triſh eſtate, if Henry VIII. had not 
prevented them by firſt getting all their right veſted in himſelf by the Act 
of Abſcntces, and then conveyed them to Pzers and the heirs male of his 
body, to whom they were further ſecured by Act of Parliament. Nor did 
the Engliſh eſtate proſper in the hands of thoſe who got it; for notwith- 
Nanding the largeneſs of it, and the vaſt ſum of money left to the co-heir- 
eſſes by their father, the Caryes in Sir R. Rothe's time had very little left 
of their ſhare, and Sir Fohn St. Leger had not only ſold his ſhate, but 


even his own inheritance; ſo that he had not a foot of land left in Eng- 


land, all the manours being fallen into the hands of ſtrangers. 

Sir Richard Butler was father to Edmond Butler, commonly called Mac 
Richard, who built the caſtle of the bridge of Carrick; and dying on Fune 
13. 1464. the 4th of Edward IV. was buried at the Grey Friers at Kilkenny. 
Edmond left iſſue three ſons, 1. James. 2. Walter, from whom the But- 
lers of Pauleſtown in the County of Kilkenny are deſcended; and 3. John. 
James the cldeſt ſon took part with the Houſe of Lancaſter againſt Edt. 
IV. and Sir R. Rothe ſays, he had ſeen an Act of Parliament in Ireland in 
that King's time, repealing all attainders, judgments and outlawries had a- 
gainſt the ſaid James Butler Fitz Edmund Fitz Richard on account of his 
ſiding with Henry VI. This miſtake in his conduct was ſoon overlooked 
by Edward IV. and wiped out by the ſervices which James rendered to 
him; for it is in conſideration thereof that this Prince on April 11. in the 
8th year of his rcign granted him the manour of Callan and advowſon of 
the Church for his life. On Oct. 12. 1477. John Earl of Ormonde ſetting 
out on his journey to the Holy Land, appointed this James his attorney 
and deputy to act in all cauſes concerning the ſaid Earl and his lands and 
juriſdictions in Jre/and. It was in vertue of this procuration that he eſta- 
bliſhed certain orders for the good government of Carrickmagriffin, as ap- 
pears from an old book preſerved in the archives of that town. He built 
the caſtle of Nehom near Carrick, and dying April 16. 1487. was buried in 
the Priory of Auguſtine Hermits at Callan, which himſelf had founded. He 
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married Sawe Kevanagh daughter of Macmorough, deſcended of the old 
Kings of Leinſter, and Prince of his ſept or nation. She had on this occa- 
ſion a patent of denization, which is preſerved among the writings of the 
family; and as it may help to ſhew in what condition, as ſubjects, the 1r;/þ 
were at this time, I ſhall here take notice of ſome of the privileges therein 
mentioned. It grants to the ſaid Sawe wife of James Fitz Edmund Fitz 
Richard Butler younger brother of James IV. carl of Ormonde, © that ſhe 
« and all the iſſues between them begotten and to be begotten, be of a free 
« ſtate and condition, and that they be free and acquitted of and from all 
« Iriſh ſervitude; and that they may uſe and enjoy the Engliſh lawes in the 
« {ame manner as Engliſbmen within the ſaid land do utc and enjoy the 
« {ame; and that they do anſwer and be anſwer'd unto in all courts whatſo- 
« cyer of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and may acquire and purchaſe lands, 
« enjoy the ſame, be promoted to Eccleſiaſtical benefices, and cnjoy the 
« ſame as Engliſhmen in the ſaid land do, have, and enjoy them, notwith- 
« ſtanding any Iriſb condition or cuſtom, or any ſtatutes, acts, ordinances 
« or privileges to the contrary thereof in former times had or uſed. Wit- 
« neſs Thomas Earl of Deſſemond, deputy of George Duke of Clarence, at 
« Trim. 20 May, 7 E. IV.“ This James left iſſue Sir Piers Butler, after- 
wards Earl of Ormonde, and Thomas Butler Eſquire, who had only one 
daughter, married to Edmond Blanchfield of Blanchvielſtown, Eſquire. 

Prers or Peter Butler (ucceeded Thomas Earl of Ormonde in that honour, 
and in his 1r;/þ eſtate. He had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occa- 
ſions in the ſervice of the crown, and been very ſucceſsful in ſuppreſſing the 
inſurrections of the Iriſß; ſo that when the Earl of Surrey, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, left the kingdom in 1521 13 H. VIII. it was not ſo much by the 
Earl's friendſhip, (though they were intimate friends) as by the King's orders, 
that Pzers Earl of Ormonde was left deputy in his ſtead. This province was 
the more difficult, becauſe the Earl of Surrey carried with him all the forces 
he had brought out of England, which exceedingly weakened the army, at 
a time when there was reaſon enough to expect as well an invaſion from the 
Scots, as a defection of the Iri/h. The Lord Deputy had married a ſiſter of 
the Earl of Kildare, yet this alliance did not extinguiſh the feud between 
their families: and Robert Talbot of Belgard, a great favourite of the De- 
puty's, going to keep his Chriſtmas with him, was ſet upon by James Fitz- 
gerald near Ballymore, and murdered. This exaſperated the Deputy to ſuch 
a degree, that he ſent to England an impeachment againſt Kildare, who by 
his father-in-law the Marquis of Dorſez's intereſt at court, prevailed to have 
a ſet of partial commiſſioners ſent over to examine the matters in difference 
between thoſe two noblemen. Theſe commiſſioners in 1 524 removed the 
Earl of Ormonde from the government, and made Gerald Earl of Kildare 
Deputy in his ſtead. The King to ſhew that the Earl of Ormonde's removal 
was not the effect of any diſpleaſure, granted him at the ſame time the of- 
fice of Lord Treaſurer of Ireland, by a Patent dated 13 May 16 H. VIII. 
The Earl of Deſmond meditating a rebellion, and having ſent to France for 
aid, orders were ſent to Kildare to ſeize him: but inſtead of executing 
them, he gave him private notice thereof, engaged the Byrnes to join him, 
and on July 18, 1526. by a letter invited Deſmond to meet him in Ofory. 
This being intercepted, Kildare was ſent for to England, impeached, im- 
priſoned in the Tower, but at laſt enlarged upon bail. 

Piers Earl of Ormonde going over into England at this time, the Kin 
uſed inſtances to engage him to ſurrender the Earldom of Ormonde, that he 
might diſpoſe of it to Sir Thomas Bullen, who was very deſirous of the title. 
Henry VIII. was not a Prince to be diſobliged with ſafety, ſo that the Earl 


dreading his diſpleaſure, choſe rather to reſign it, with the fee of creation 
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of 10 l. a year out of the farm of Waterford, than to draw upon himſelf 
the reſentment of a King, that would in no caſe bear to be controlled. 
His Majeſty thereupon, in the 19th year of his reign, created him Earl of 
Oſſory with great pomp at Windſor, on Feb. 23, 1527-8. and aſſigned him a 
creation annuity of 20. a year out of the manour of Newcaſtle in the 
county of Dublin. Sir Thomas Bullen dying not long after, the King on 
Feb. 22, 1537-8. reſtored Piers to the ancient honour of Ormonde, with 
the former creation-fee out of Waterford. This was afterwards confirmed 
by an Act of Parliament to this effect.“ Statur' ordinat' & act' in quodam 
« Parliamcnto apud Dublin 6 Nov. 35 H. VIII. coram dilecto & fideli ſuo 
« Anthonio Sentleger milit un' generoſorum privatz camerz dicti Domini 
Regis Deputar' ejuſdem Domini Regis regni ſui Hiberniz tent' edit' & con- 
te tinet' in hæc verba, videlicet, Where ſethens the ↄth year of the regne of 
* the noble Prince of famous memory King Edw. III. unto the 6th year of 
te the regne of our moſt dread Sovereign Lord King Henry VIII. James, 
James, James, James. James, John and Thomas Butler Erles of Ormond 
* have had and enjoyed the one aftte the other the name honour degree ſtile 
title and dignity of Erle of Ormond within this realme with a yercly an- 
* nuitic of ten pounds Jr;/h in of and upon the fee ferme of the citic of 
* IVaterforde within the ſame realme for the better maintenance of the ſaid 
©* name of Erle of Ormond, and from the deth of the ſaid Thomas which 
© died the ſaid 6th yere of the regne of our ſaid Sovereign Lord K. H. 
« VIII. unto the 19th yere of his Grace's regne for that the ſaid Thomas 
late Erle of Ormond died without yſſue male of his body, Peter Butler 
* Knight as couſin and next heire male to the ſaid Thomas, that is to ſaye, 
« ſon to James lon to Edmond fon to Richard brother to James father 
* to the ſaid Thomas late Erle of Ormond as well by our ſaid Sovereign Lord 
the King that nowe is grace's ſondrie letters patents and many his letters 
« miſlives and otherwiſe, as alſo by all others hath ben named reputed ac- 
« ceptcd and taken Erle of Ormond, and had an yerelie perceiveal during 
* the ſaid time the ſaid annuitie of ten pounds Jriſbe of the fee ferme of the 
« citie of Materford aforclaid. As other the Erles aforenamed of Ormond 
had for the better maintenance of theite ſaid name of honour. And aftre 
« again our ſaid moſt draide Sovereign Lord by his letters patents the 29th 
« yerc of his rcigne made to the ſaid Peter did name the ſaid Peter Erle of 
« Ormond, ſethens which tyme the ſaid Peter till his deth and James his 
« ſon and heire aftre unto this preſent, hath by our laid Sovereign Lord and 
« all others bene named called accepted and taken Erle of Ormond aforeſaid; 
ian conſideration whercof and of, and for the right faithfull and laudable 
« ſervice which the ſaid Peter and James his ſaid ſon and heire ever have 
« done the King our ſaid Sovereign Lord Majeſtie, his highneſs of his mooſt 
« bountcouſneſs and goodneſs extended to the ſaid James ſon to the ſaid 
« Peter to the cntcnt that all doubts ambiguities arguments reaſons and que- 
« ſtions of title that hereaſtre mought chance to ſourde riſe or be made to 
« the ſaid James or any other the heire male of the body of the ſaid Peter 
« concerning the ſame name of honour of Erle of Ormond and the annuitie 
« aforclaid of ten pounds IJriſbe perceaved as is aforeſaid by the fornamed 
« Erlcs of Ormond tor the better maintenance of the ſaid name of honour 
« of Erlc of Ormond, is contented and pleaſed that it be enacted and eſta- 
« bliſhed by this preſent Parliament, that the ſaid James and the heires 
« males of the body of the ſaid Peter his ſaid father have hold enherite 
« and enjoy the {aid name honour degree ſtile title and dignitic of Erle of 
« Ormond and the laid yerelie annuitic of ten pounds IJriſb to be perceaved 
« of the ſaid fee ferme of the ſaid citie of Waterford tor the better main- 
« tcnance of the {aid name and honour of Erle of Ormond in as ample 
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* manner and forme, and with like preeminence and auncicntic as ahy the 
« aboyenamed Erles of Ormond at any time hath had uſed or enjoyed. 
« Wherefore be it enacted ordayned and eſtabliſhed by this preſent Parliament 
« and by the authorite of the ſame, that the ſaid James ton to the ſaid Pe. 
« ger as is aforeſaid named Erle of Ormond, and the heires males of the 
« body of the ſaid Peter have hold enherit and enjoy the ſaid name honour 
« degree ſtile title and dignitic of Erle of Ormond and the ycarelie annuitic 
« of 10. Triſh ycarely to be perceyved of the laid fee ferme of the laid ci- 
« tic of Waterford by the hands of the Mayor and Baillyves of the tame 
« for the tyme being at the feaſt of Effer and St. Michael th arcangell by 
« even portions in as ample manner and forme, and with like preemynens 
« and auncientie as any the abovenamed Erles of Ormond at any tyme had 
« uſcd or enjoyed.“ a 

The King to induce Peter to ſurrender the title of Ormonde, had by Let- 
ters Patents dated at Dublin Nov. 5. 18 H. VIII. granted to Peter le Butler 
Earl of Ormonde, and Margaret his wife, and the hcirs male of his body, 
the manours, caſtles, rents, &c. of Callan, Ballicallan, Dammagh, Kylma- 
nagh, and the chief rent of Downmogan in the county of Kilkenny, and 
Lyſſronagh and Kylmore O Kuſbing in T zpperary, with advowſons, rents, 
free markets, fairs, felons and fugitives goods, waits, treafurc-trove, &>c. by 
the ſervice of one Knight's fee, e#c. when his Majeſty afterwards reſtored 
him to the ſame title, in conſideration of the eminent ſervices lately per- 
formed in the wars of Ireland, not only by the ſaid Peter Earl of O/ſory 
and Ormond, but alſo by his ſon James Lord Butler, Treaſurer of Ireland, 
even to the effuſion of his blood in his Majeſty's wars againſt the Geraldines 
and others, by Letters Patents dated at Weſtminſter, 23 Of. 29 H. VIII. he 
granted to the ſaid Peter and James the manours, caſtles and towns of 
Balligaurane, Dunfert, Knottoffer, Kilkenny, Glaſhare and Kosbarcane, in 
the county of Kiltenny; and of Carrick Magriffine, Killanale alias Kill- 
danall, Knockgraffan, Taſtlecurre, Thurles, the Nenagh, Roſcre, Ballinrye 


and Chanonſtown, in the county of Tipperary; Rathvile, Clonmore, Callegh- 


niefelleyne, Kallaſne, Powerſtown and Leghlen, in the county of Catherlogh ; 


and Durbardiſillan alias the great Iſland, in the county of Wexford; the lit. 


tle Iſland in the county of Waterford; Egtrarde, Caſtlewarvinge, Donadea 
and Clinſtonſcourt, in the county of Kildare; Ruſſe, Ballyskeddan Curr- 
duffe and Portrave in the county of Dublin; Blackcaſtle and Donamore, 
in the county of Meath; the Barons Ians in the city of Dublin, a houſe 
belonging to the crown in Caſbell, an houſe with a garden adjoining, in the 
pariſh of St. Nicholas, in the city of Dublin, forfeited by the attainder of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare; the manour of Arckloe, with all here— 
ditaments belonging to the crown in the ſaid manours, and all advowſons 
and patronages of churches, abbies, priories, and all other eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices, liberties, fairs, wrecks of the ſea, &c. for their lives, and of the 
longeſt liver, and to the hcirs male of the body of the ſaid Peter for cver, 
by the ſervice of one Knight's fee. The particular manours and lands men- 
tioned in this grant, were moſt of them the old eſtate of the Family, and 
the great benefit of ir ſeems to be the guarding againſt any claim from the 
heirs general of the late Earl Thomas, the ſettling of them upon the male 
line of the Family, and reducing the ſervices due from each in particular to 
that of one Knight's fee for them all together. 

In 1528 Peter Earl of Offory having ſurrendered the title of Ormonde, 
returned out of England, and was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. To 
diſtreſs him in his government, the Earl of Kildare employed his daughter 
the Lady Slane to ſtir up Oneile and O Connor to ravage the Earl of Ofſory's 
lands; which they readily did, committing great waſte there, upon which 
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all the penſions formerly granted to the 1r;ſh were ſuppreſs'd. Peter con- 
tinued in the government till the Duke of Richmond, natural ſon to H. VIII. 
came over Lord Lieutenant in 1530. The Duke at his return left Sir /. 
Skeffington Lord Deputy: but he was ſoon ſupplanted by the Earl of Kildare, 
who was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power, than he made uſe of it 
to invade Kilkenny with his forces, and deſtroy all that he found belonging 
to the Earl of O//ory and his friends. To ſupport himſelf in his poſt by 
force, and to carry on his meaſures more effectually, he married two of his 
Daughters to O Connor and O Carol, obſtinate enemies of the crown of 
England. The whole country was become in a manner entirely Iriſb, the 
Engliſb tenants and inhabitants being expelled. This occaſioned complaints 
againſt the Deputy, and John Allen, Maſter of the Rolls, was employed by 
the Earl of Ofſory, Sit V. Skeffington, and others of the Council, to pro- 
ſecute that affair at Court. Kildare was ſent for into England, but made 
excuſes which were not accepted, and uſed delays which rendered him more 
ſuſpected. At laſt having furniſhed all his caſtles, eſpecially Maznooth and 
Ley, with guns and ammunition out of the King's ſtore, though he had his 
Majeſty's expreſs command to the contrary, ſupplied the Iriſb enemy with 
arms and ammunition out of the ſame ſtore, and ſubſtitured his own ſon 
Thomas Fitzgerald, a forward raſh youth ſcarce twenty-one years of age, 
Governour in his ſtead; he went over to England. 


A report being ſpread among the Jriſb, that Kildare had been impriſoned + 


and beheaded at London, Thomas Fitzgerald (commonly called Thomas Ityda) 
without waiting to diſcover the certainty or truth of the report, in a rage, 
rendered up the ſword, renounced all obedience to the King, raiſed an inſur- 
rection, and beſieged the caſtle of Dublin; the Archbiſhop of which place 
attempting to fly into England, was drove a-ſhore at Clontarfe, and mur- 
dered by his followers. Fitægerald having aſſembled all the force he could 
and raiſed a numerous army of Engliſh and Iriſh, after encamping for a 
while within the Engliſh Pale, and torcing, as far as his power extended, 
an oath of confederacy from the prime Gentlemen of the country, thought 
fit to leave a party to beſiege the Caſtle of Dublin, and marched to invade 
the Earl of Oſſorys country. He was prevented therein by the vigilance of 
the Earl and of his ſon James Lord Butler, who had their forces in readineſs 
to oppole his violence. Fitzgerald, doubtful of his ſucceſs, ſent to the Earl 
of Oſſory divers meſſengers and letters, and one particularly to James Lord 
Butler, propoſing to divide the Kingdom with him, and let him have half if 
he would join in the enterprize. This occaſioned an anſwer from that young 
Nobleman ; which for the Spirit of it I have thought proper to inſert. 
Taking pen in hand to write to you my abſolute anſwer, I muſe in the 
te firſt line by what name to call you, my Lord, or my Couſin, ſeeing your 
« notorious treaſon hath impeached your loyalty and honour, and your deſ- 
« pcrate lewdneſs hath ſhamed your kindred. You are by your expreſſions 
& ſo liberal in parting ſtakes with me, that a man would weene you had no 
ce right to the game; and ſo importunate for my company, as if you would 
« petſwade me to hang with you for good fellowſhip. And think you, that 
„James is ſo mad as to gape for gudgeons, or ſo ungracious as to (ell his 
« truth and loyalty for a piece of Ireland? Were it fo, (as it cannot be) that 
« the chickens you reckon were both hatched and feathered; yet be thou 
« ſure, I had rather in this quarrel dye thine enemy, than live thy partner. 
« For the kindneſs you proffer me, and good will in the end of your letter, 
te the beſt way I can I purpoſe to requite you, that is, in adviſing you, though 
& you have fetched your feace, yet to look well before ever you leap over. 
«« [gnorance, error and a miſtake of duty, hath carried you unawares to this 
« folly, not yet ſo rank, but that it may be cured. The King is a veſſel of 
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« mercy and bounty: your words againſt his Majeſty ſhall not be counted 
© malicious, but only bulked out of heat and impotency; except your ſelf 
« by heaping of offences diſcover a miſchicyous and wilful meaning. Fare- 
« well.” 

Nettled with this anſwer, Fitzgerald, aſſiſted by Oneile and other Triſh 
chieftains, ravaged all the county of X'z/kenny as far as T homaſtoun. James 
Lord Butler advancing with a ſmall party to Jeripont, a mile from that 
place, was on a ſudden attacked by a ſtrong body of the enemy's horſe, ſe- 
veral of which were killed in the action, but his men being overpowered, 
diſperſed, and himſelf ſore wounded in the fight, rode from the field to his 
houſe at Dunmore, near Kilkenny, where he ſtayed till his wounds were cu- 
red, having loſt but few of his ſmall party in the action. His father the 
Farl of O//ory having aſſembled a great force, and advancing againſt the Re- 
bels, Fitzgerald quitted the country, and marched towards the Engliſh Pale, 
committing great outrages on the King's ſubjects in thoſe parts, and parti- 
cularly on the lands of the Citizens of Dublin, who had declared againſt 
him, and fallen upon the party which he had left to beſiege the Caſtle. For- 
cing the inhabitants of the Pale to join his army, he inveſted the City, but 
Sir W. Skeffmgton, Maſter of the Ordnance, and now made Lord Deputy, 
landing with tupplics from England, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. In 
the next year he loſt Mainooth and others of his caſtles, and was defeated 
in a general engagement by the Deputy; who ſoon after fell ſick and died 
at Kilmainham. Fitzgerald held out till 1535, when he ſubmitted to Leo— 
nard Lord Grey, the new Lord Deputy, who ſent him and five of his Un- 
cles, viz. James, Walter, Olrver, John and Malter ag any to Lon- 
don, where on Feb. 3. 1537. they were all executed at 7 yburn. Gerald 
Earl of Kildare died ſome Time before in the Tower, of grief for his ſons 
extravagancics. It was upon their conviction and fortciture that the King 
gave the Earl of Ofſory, and his ſon the manours of Rathwillie and Clon- 
more, with other poſſeſſions in the county of Catherlogh, which had be- 
longed to the Kildare family, and are ſpecified in the Grant beforementioned. 

The Lord Grey going over into England with the Fitggeralds, the Lord 

ames Butler marched to Clonmel with his forces, to extinguiſh the remain- 
der of the Rebellion; and from thence to Dungarvan, which immediately 
ſurrendered. He afterwards marched to Toughall, Corke, Mallow, Kilmal- 
lock and Caſbell; and took the caſtle of Brzansbridge : and all ſubmitting to 
him, he put the country into a ſtate of quietneſs. This did not laſt long; 
for John Earl of Deſmond dying, James his next heir male, being a turbu- 
lent man, raiſed new diſturbances in Munſter : but was timely oppoſed by 
the Lord Butler, who waſted his lands in the county of Limerick, and re- 
paired and garriſoned the caſtle of Loghguzr, to repreſs his ſudden excur- 
ſions. The Deputy afterwards marching againſt him with an army, De 
mond ſubmitted, and took an oath of fidelity: and the Deputy (being a ſon 
of the Marqueſs of Dor ſet, and allied to the Geraldines) out of a pique ſent 
part of his army to waſte the Earl of O/ſory's lands; a practice too common 
in thoſe times with the Governours of [re/and, to abuſe the royal autho- 
rity entruſted with them for their Prince's ſervice, to the gratifying of their 
private paſſions and reſentments: and which after the Earl of Offory's death 
was objected to Grey, and contributed to his condemnation and execution, 

Piers Earl of Ormonde and Oſſory was (as Sir R. Rothe gives his cha- 
rater) a man of great honour and ſincerity, infinitely good- natuted, plain, 
kind, loving, familiar and liberal to his friends and followers: but an enemy 
and ſevere ſcourge to all bad people. He uſed every year for the laſt fort- 
night in Lent, to retire to a chamber near St. Kenny's Church in Kilkenny, 
called Paradiſe. There he employed himſelf entirely in prayers, contem- 
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plation, and giving alms, and returned to his own houſe on Eaſter Eve. 
He married Margaret daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, a 
perſon of great wildom, and courage uncommon in her ſex. They lived 
very happily together, and with great regularity. They brought out of Flan- 
| ders and the neighbouring Provinces, artificers and manufacturers, whom 
| they employed at Kilkenny in working Tapeſtry, Diaper, Turkey carpets, 
cuſhions, &c. ſome of which were in Sir R. Rothe's time remaining in the 
[ Ormonde tamily. Piers died on Aug. 26, 1539. and was buried in the 
| Chancel of St. Kenny's Church; near the Church-yard of which his widow 
4 Margaret tome years afterwards built a School-houſe, where ſeveral great 
men were afterwards educated. He had Ifſue by her two ſons, and ſix daugh- 
ters. The ſons were, 1. James, who ſucceeded in his cſtate and honours ; 
| and 2. Sir Richard Butler, a goodly perſonage, and as comely a man as 
could be ſeen. He was a very honourable and worthy Gentleman, and did 


created Viſcount Montgarret, an honour enjoyed to this day by his poſterity. 
The fix daughters were, 1. Margaret, married to Barnaby Fitzpatrick, Ba- 
ron of Upper Oflory. 2. Katherine, martied to Richard Lord Poer of Cur- 
raghmore. 3. Joane, wedded to James Lord Dunboyne. 4. Ellice, mar- 
ricd to Gerald Fitz John Fitzgerald, Lord of Decies. 5. Eleanor, mar- 
ricd to Thomas Butler, Baron of Cahir. And 6. Ellan, married to the 

| | Earl of Thomond. Piers had alſo a natural ton, named Edmund, who was 
con ſectated Archbiſhop of Caſhel in 1527, and not long after made one of 
the Privy Council to Henry VIII. 

James, the ſixth of the name, Earl of Ormonde and Offory, hath been 
ſo much ſpoken of already, that I have now little to add, but that he was 
on July 5, 1532. 24 H. VIII. made Lord Treaſurer of Ireland, to ballance 
the power of Gerald Earl of Kildare, appointed Deputy about the ſame 

| time, and enjoyed that poſt all his life. On May 11, 1534. 26 H. VIII. he 
| | was made Admiral of Treland, and had the cuſtody of all the ports within 
[ the kingdom : and on the 21ſt of May 1535. was joined with his Father in 
a commiſſion appointing them Governours of the Counties of Xiltenny, 
Waterford and Tipperary, and the territories of Ofſory and Ormonde, they 
promiſing to ule their utmoſt endeavours to recover the Caſtle of Dungar- 
van, and to reſiſt the uſurpations of the Biſhop of Rome, the firſt engage- 
ment of that kind which had been known in Ireland. Not long after he 
was by Letters Patents, bearing date at Dublin Jan. 2. 27 H. VIII. purſuant 
to the King's Letters miſſive, enrolled in the Chancery of Ireland, created 
Viſcount Thurles. By a Commiſſion dated Aug. 8. 31 H. VIII. he was 
empowered to purſue and take into his protection the Rebels of Connaght, 
and ſuch as were up in arms in the ſouth parts of Munſter : and by another 
| ſpecial Commiſſion dated April 10. 35 H. VIII. was authorized to levy and 
lead men through the Counties of Tipperary, Waterford, Corke, Kerry, Or- 
monde and Deſmond, to impriſon as he law fit, to purſue and give protections 
for ſuppreſſing Rebels, and quieting the country. 
In conſideration of his ſervices, the King by a Patent bearing date Jan. 
4. 32 H. VIII. granted to him, the houſe and ſcite of the late Priory of 
Kenlis in the County of Kilkenny, (which was ſurrendered into his Ma- 
jeſty's hands by Nicholas Tobin, late Prior, and by the Convent lately diſ- 
ſolved) two plough lands and a water mill in Grange, the like in Killeneth, 
two plough lands in Dyſert, and the town called the Errow, with all the 
rights and appurtenances thereof, and the reQory of Kenlys appropriated to 
the ſaid Priory, and all tythes, oblations, juriidictions, ec. to be held to 
him and the heirs male of his body, in capite by the ſervice of the third part 
of a Knight's fee, when eſcuage runncth, and paying a ſtipend of 5 /, a year 


4+ | or 


great ſervices to the Crown; for which he was on O&#?. 23, 1550. 4 E. VI. | 
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or a third part of the rectory annually to the Vicar of Ken!/is. And by a 
Patent dated at Dublin May 15. 34 H. VIII. the King for the ſum of 241. 
conveyed to the ſaid Earl and his hcirs for ever, the moicty of the houſe, 
ſcite, ambit and precinct of the late monaſtery of Friers Minors of Clomell, 
with all the lands rhereto belonging, in Clomell, Newton de Annor, or elſe- 
where in the County of Tzpperary, to be held in capite by the ſervice of 
one eighth part of a Knight's fee, and paying, in the name of a 20th to the 
King, one ſhilling early at Eaſter and Michaelmas, by equal portions. 

In 1545 the Earl of Lenox was lent by the King into Ireland, to levy 


an army for recovering his inheritance in Scotland, and was ſo well recom- 


mended by his Majeſty, that by the middle of November he had raiſed 1500 
men under the command of Sir 7ohbn Travers, Maſter of the Ordnance. 
To theſe the Earl of Ormonde joined as many of his. own followers, and 
went as General of the army upon this expedition into Scotland; which 
proved fruitleſs, Dunbritton caſtle not being delivered to them according to 
promiſe, no body coming in to join their party, and the Duke of Chatel- 
lerault oppoſing them with a ſuperior force, and the whole power of that 
kingdom. Upon his return, the Deputy deſigning to levy a tax upon the 
people to ſupply the Exchequer which was empty, was oppoled therein by 
this Earl, as Lord Treaſurer; which occalioned ſuch a quarrel, that they 
were both ſent for to England, and there reconciled by the King's mediation. 
This journey proved faral to the Earl of Ormonde; for ſoon after this recon- 
ciliation he was on OFF. 17, 1546. poiſoned at a feaſt at Ely-houſe in Hol- 
bourn. James Whyte, Steward of his Houſhold, and ſixteen of his ſervants, 
died of that entertainment, and the Earl, having made a codicil to his will 
on the 18th, and languiſhed a few days, expired on OF. 28. His body 
was interred at London among his anccſtors, in the Church of St. Thomas 
de Acres: but his heart, according to his command, was carried into Irę- 
land, and depoſited in the Cathedral of St. Kenny, or Canic, at Kilkenny. 
He married Joane, the only daughter and heir general of James Fjtz- 
gerald, Earl of Deſmond: and had with her in portion the manours of 
Clonmel, Kilſberlane and Kilfeacle, in the County of Tipperary ; and ſuch 
a title to the reſt of the Deſmond eſtate, that his ſon eaſily obtained a grant 
of it upon the forfeiture of the male claimant, and the cruſhing of that 
power which hindered right from taking place. He had by that Lady ſeven 
ſons, 1. Thomas, who ſucceeded him in his honours and eſtate. 2. Sir 
Edmond Butler, who in Queen Elizabeth's time did great ſervice in Leix 
againſt the O Moores. He married Eleanor, daughter of Rowland Euſtace, 
Viſcount Baltinglas, and dying at Eniſteoge in the County of Kiltenny, was 
buried in St. Kenny's Church, leaving four ſons, Pers, James, John and 
Theobald, Viſcount Tullophalim; and two daughters, Joane, married to 
Teige Fitzpatrick, Lord of Upper Oſfory, who had iſſue. Barnaby, the 
younger, & c. and Katherine, married to William Euſtace of Caſtlemartyn 
in the County of Kildare, Eſquire. Of the ſons, Pers the eldeſt had iflue 
only one daughter Ellen, married to John O Carrol, chief of his name; 
James, the ſecond, and John, the third ſons, died without iſſue, as The- 
obald alſo did, and lies buried in St. Kenny's Church. 3. John Butler, who 
married Katherine, daughter of Maccarty Reagh, and dying at Kilcaſbe, 
was buried alſo at St. Kenny's; having iſſue Sir Halter Butler of Kilcaſhe, 
afterwards Earl of Ormonde, and two daughters, viz. Joane, married firſt 
to Nicholas Shortall of Upper Claragh, Eſquire, and atterwards to Sir Oli- 
ver Shortall, Knight, and Eleanor, wife to Thomas Prendergaſt of New- 


caſtle in the County of Tipperary, Eſquire. 4. Malter Butler, who married 


a daughter of Mac Bryan O Gonagh, and dying at his houte of Ballynenod- 


 dagh, was buried at Kzlkenny, having iſſue one ſon, Piers Butler, of Moy- 
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ally, Eſquire, (father to James Butler, whoſe deſcendants were extinct in 
the time of K. Charles Il. when the eſtate ſhould have reverted to the D. 
of Ormonde, if he had not barred himſelf by the Act of Explanation,) and 
two daughters, Joane, married to John O Dwyre, who had iſſue Philip, 
and other ſons and daughters; and Ellice, married firſt to John Sherlock of 
Mothell in the County of Waterford, who had iflue Patrick, &c. and ſe- 
condly to Sir Edward Gough, Knight, by whom ſhe had one fon and one 
daughter, and to her third husband had Sir Laurence Eſmond, a noble, wiſe 
and worthy Gentleman, who did great ſervice to the Crown. 5. James 
Butler, who married Margaret, daughter of James Tobin of the Courcy, 
who dying was buried at Kz/kenny, and left only one ſon, James Butler, 
who died without iſſue. 6. Edmond married Margaret, daughter of Richard 
Burke, Earl of Clanricarde, by whom he had Fames, who died without 
iſſue. 7. Piers, the youngeſt ſon of Earl James VI. married Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Lord Power, by whom he had four ſons, viz. James, (who 
died leaving one ſon called James Butler age, or the younger) Edward, 
Richard and Edmond Butler, and a daughter, Katherine, married to John 
Tobin of Killcha, beſides other daughters. This account of the children 
and deſcendants of James VI. Earl of Ormonde, is given by Sir R. Rothe, 
who was Council, and Agent for his cldeſt ſon, and was perfectly acquainted 
with all the concerns of the family 

Thomas Earl of Ormonde and Oſſory was at his father's death (as the In- 
quiſition ſays) fourteen years old, and brought up from his infancy in the 
Court of England ; where he was inſtructed in learning and other accom- 
pliſhments together with King Edward VI. who took great delight in his 
company 3 as his Council likewiſe then formed an adyantageous opinion of 
what he would prove in his riper years. He ſerved as a voluntcer under 
the Duke of Somerſet in his expedition into Scotland, and behaved himſelf 
with great bravery in the battle of Muſſelborough. In Queen Mary's time 
he was made Captain of a troop of horſe, and gave extraordinary proofs of 
his fidelity and courage in the ſuppreſſing Y/zat's rebellion. Being come of 
age, he went over in 1554 into Ireland to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate; and 
Thomas Radcliffe, afterwards Earl of Suſſex, and Lord Lieutenant of the 
kingdom, in the beginning of Fuly 1556 marching againſt the Scotch High- 
landers who had made a deſcent in Uſſer, and beſieged Carrickfergus, he 
attended him in that ſervice, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in the 
battle fought on the 18th of that month, in which the Scots were entirely 
routed, and ſuch as eſcaped fled the kingdom. In the year following ano- 
ther body of them landing under James Macdonnel in Tirconnel, he accom- 
panicd the Lord Lieutenant in an expedition againſt them in Auguſt : but 
they diſperſing themſelves, and lurking in the woods and bogs, no action 
happened. He ſoon after relieved the Earl of Thomond, when beſieged at 
Bonrotty, and took the Caſtle of Clare from the Rebels. 

This zeal, forwardneſs, and activity in the ſervice of the Crown, induced 
the Queen by Letters Miſſive under the Signet, dated 6 Aug. 5 & 6 Ph. &. 
M. and by Letters Patents under the Great Seal of Ireland, dated at Dublin 
on the 16th of the following month, to grant to him the ſcite of the late 
Priory ot Athaſshill, and all other poſſeſſions of the ſaid Priory in the 
County of Tipperary, the Abbey of Feripount, with the precinct and reſt of 
the poſſeſſions of the ſaid Monaſtery in the County of Kiltenny; the late 
houſe of Fricrs at Callan, and the poſſeſſions belonging to it in the County 
of Kilkenny, the late houſes of Friers at Thurles, Carrick, and Tullophelim, 
with all their lands and tenements in the Counties of Kzlkenny and M ater- 
ford; the manour of Kilruſh in the County of Kildare, and the lands be- 
longing to it, parcel of the poſſeſſions of the late Priory of Cartmell in 
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England, the late Monaſtery of Kilcowle, with all its poſſeſſions in the 
County of Tipperary, and certain parcels of their hereditaments in the Lord- 
(hip of Fourth in the County of Catherlogh, the Monaſtery of Athaſs/ill 
to him, his heirs and aſſigns for ever, and the reſt to him and the heirs male of 
his body. The Seal put to this Patent is that of King Edward VI. which 
makes it probable that Queen Mary never had a broad Scal made for Ireland. 
There was an annual rent of 49. 3s. 9 d. reſerved out of the premiſſes, 
but this was remitted by Queen Eligabeth, who by Letters Patents dated at 
Dublin 8 Mar. 5 Elis. confirmed the ſaid Grant; adding to the manour of 
Kilruſh, the Grange of Legan, Blackrath, Ballilenagh and Ferroughmore : 
and on Oct. 3. next following granted to the ſaid Earl in fee-tarm all the 
poſſeſſions of the late Monaſtery of Holy Graff ad vowſons of Churches 
only excepted. By a Patent on 20 Mar. 10 Elis. ſhe confirmed Edward 
the third's Grant of the regalitics of Tipperary; as ſhe did J. de Braoſas 
conveyances of the lands of that County to Theobald Malter, by another 
dated 12 Aug. 16 Eliz. and on 24 Sept. in the 16th year of her reign, ſhe 
granted to him and his heirs Fohn Burnel of Balgryſſen's eſtate in the 
County of Dublin, forfeited by the treaſon for which he hid been lately 
executed, and three carucates of land in Rathnemeddagh in JVeſtmeath, late 
the eſtate of Oliver Fitzgerald attainted. 

This Thomas Earl of Ormonde was highly in the good graccs of that 
Queen, and continued ſo throughout her reign : ſhe conſidered him as her 
relation, and had the higheſt opinion of his capacity, fidelity, activity and 
zeal for her ſervice. In the firſt year of her reign, by a Patent dated Aug. 
26. ſhe granted him the office of Lord Treaſurer of Ireland, with all the 
profits and privileges, which his father James late Earl of Ormonde and Of 
ſory had enjoyed. He continued in it all her reign; and when King James 
came to the Crown, his Patent being on 28 May 1 Fac, renewed by tliat 
Prince, he kept it till his death. His relation to the Earl of Deſmond did 
not extinguiſh the animoſity between the two families; the quirrel was re— 
newed with ſo much violence, that on Feb. 1, 1564-5. a bloody conflict 
happened between them at Athmean or Afane, in the County of J#/ater- 
ford, in which Deſmond was routed, and 280 of his men killed on the 
place. Great part of Munſter was waſted on occaſion of this quarrel, fo that 
it was neceſlary for the Queen to interpoſe her authority, and to decide the 
difference. She called them both over into England, and though whilſt the 
Earl of Ormonde was attending at Court, Sir 2 of Deſmond fired part 
of his eſtate, and killed one of his brothers, ſhe found ways to make up the 
matter. This did not hinder the Earl of Deſmond from raiſing forces in 
order to waſte the lands of the Butlers; but being ſummoned by the Lord 
Deputy $:4ney, he thought fit to obey, and was, with Sir Fohn of Deſmond, 
carried over by him into England, where they were impriloned. This con- 
tinement ſerved for a pretence to James Fitzmorris to head an inſurrection, 
in which the Earl of Glencar or Clancarty, Macdonog h, Fit gerald of Imo- 
kelly, and other Iriſb chiefs, incenſed that their captainries were aboliſhed by 
Act of Parliament, joined. Two of the Earl of Ormonde's brothers, Sir 
Edmund and Piers Butler took part with the Rebels. The Earl was at this 
time in England, and not ſo much troubled at the damages he ſuſtained by 
the ſpoil ot his territories, as at the diſloyalty of his brethren, offered his 
ſervice againſt them, engaging to reduce them by force, if he could not re- 
claim them by fair means. The Queen aſſured of his fidelity, ſent him over 
into Ireland. He landing on Aug. 14, 1569. at Waterford, made haſte to 
wait upon the Lord Deputy at Limerick : whither at his perſuaſions, his bro- 
thers ſoon came, ſubmitted themſelves, and obtained pardon. 
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The Queen hercupon, in conſideration of the Earl's loyalty and ſervices, 
ſent orders to the Lord Deputy and Council to free his lands from ceſs 
which thcy having been horribly waſted, his tenants were ill able to pay, 
This was accordingly performed, and was rather a matter of juſtice, than 
favour to the Earl of Ormonde, whilſt he maintained a war againſt Fir z- 
morris and his confederates at his own charge. When the Earl of Suſſex 
was Lord Lieutenant, he had waited upon him in all his expeditions into 
the North with a body of 200 horſe and 500 foot, which he maintained 
himſelf: and he never failed to aſſiſt the ſucceeding Governours with the 
ſame, and ſometimes with a greater, force. He always victualled his men at 
his own charge, and for the ſecurity of the country kept garriſons in divers 
places, at a diſtance from his own territories, and even in Thomond. When 
the Earl of Deſmond, after having for ſome years ſecretly encouraged the 
Rebels, began in 1578 to declare himſelf more openly in their favour, the 
Earl of Ormonde was, by the Queen's Letters Patents, dated 6 Fan. 20 El;z. 
made Governour of Munſter, with power to take all Rebels into his pro- 
tection, except Gerald late Earl of Deſmond. He treated with that Earl in 


1579, by the Lord Juſtice's direction, but without effect: upon which Deſ- 


mond was proclaimed traitor, and was very near being ſurprized by the Earl 
of Ormonde, who ſuddenly over-ran old Conilo. In the beginning of A. D. 
1580 he met the Lord Juſtice at Rake/e, and having agreed on the method 
of carrying on the war, they on March 10. divided thcir forces, the Juſtice 
ſitting down before Carrig-foyle, whilſt the Earl of Ormonde marched through 
Kerry, deſtroying the corn, preying, ſpoiling and burning all before him as 
far as Slevelogher, where he defeated a body of the Rebels, killing above 400 
on the ſpot. This ſo terrified the Baron of Lixnaw, that he came in the 
next day and ſubmitted ; as did Donogh Mac Cormack, alias Macdonoghoe, 
and 16 leaders of companies, with 335 of their followers. Having done 
this ſervice, he joined the Lord Juſtice Pelham before the end of the month 
at Carrigfoyle, which was held by ſome of the country rebels, and by a 
party of Hpaniards. It was the ſtrongeſt hold Deſmond had, but a breach 
being made, it was taken by ſtorm, and all the garriſon either put to the 


ſword, or executed. Ballyloghlone, and the ſtrong caſtle of Askeaten, fell 


after this an caly prey, being quirted by the garriſons, who dreaded the fate 
of that of Carrig foyle; ſo that the Earl of Deſmond had not a Caſtle left in 
all Munſter. 

1 105 was now forced to skulk for his life; till he ſhould be enabled 
by foreign ſuccours to take the field. At laſt, in September 700 Spaniards 
landed at Smerwick with money, arms and ammunition for 5000 men, and 
built a fort for their ſecurity. The Earl of Ormonde advanced to view them, 
on whole approach they were quitting it, but perceiving his party not to be 
ſo ſtrong as they imagined, they reſolved to defend the fort. The Earl did 
not think it adviſeable to attack the place, till the Deputy came up with 
freſh forces: but then it was ſo warmly attacked, that the garriſon ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, and were all put to the ſword, except the commanders. 


The rebellion in Munſter now ſeemed to be in a manner quelled, Deſmond 


not daring to appear, ſo that the Lord Juſtice disbanded his army : but at 
the latter end of 1581 the Baron of Zixnaw and his ſons flew out again, 


ſeized Adare, killing all the garriſon, took the caſtle of Liſconnell, and ra- 


vaged Ormonde, Tipperary and the County of Waterford, at their pleaſure. 
Captain Zouch marched out againſt him with a ſmall party of 400 reſolute 
men, and routing him in two engagements, the Baron threw himſelf upon 


the Earl of Ormonde's mercy, to whom he, of all men, had done the great- 


eſt injuries. The generous Earl interceded in his behalf, and procured him 
a pardon. | | | 
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In 1582 the Earl of Ormonde went over into Exgland, and obtainec 
from the Queen a ſmall ſupply of money, ammunition and victuals, which 
were now very ſcarce in Munſter. On Jau. 21. in the beginning of the 
next year, he landed at Waterford, and reſolved never to ccale the purſuit, 
till he had taken the Earl of Deſmond. His firſt attempt was in Harlow 
wood, where he divided his party into four ſquadrons, ſearched it thoroughly, 
flew many Rebels, and ſo diſperſed the reſt, that they never met in any 
conſiderable body afterwards. Moſt of them one after another came in and 
ſubmitted, and had their pardon and proteQions, upon their undertaking to 
do ſervice; which many of them performed, bringing in the heads of Re- 


bels that ſtood out, from time to time. Deſinond forced to forſake the 


woods of Kilcowgrie, where he had uſed to ſhelter himſelf, fled to the 
mountains of Hevelogher, where he was in danger of being deſtroyed by 
famine, his followers being kept from their cows, and forced to cat horſes 
and carrion. The Earl of Ormonde had brought with him 400 ſoldiers from 


England, and had obtained of her Majeſty two pence a day additional pay 


to cach man; which with his allowing the ſoldiers ro enjoy whatſoever 
prey or booty they took from the enemy, procured him the general love of 
the ſoldicry, and made them extreamly vigilant and keen in the proſecution 
of the enemy. Deſmond got once more into Harlow wood, but was im- 
mediately drove out by Captain Dowgdall, whom the Earl of Ormonde had 
put into Killmallock with a ſtrong garriſon. *Donogh Mac Kennedy, who 
had been received into protection, brought him the head of Henry F;tz- 
gerald, baſtard brother to the Lord Decies, and none of Deſmond's parti- 
lans were ſafe a moment from the ſudden ſurprizes of ſuch protected perſons, 
to whom the Earl of Ormonde allowcd pay for their companies, and gave 
rewards for particular ſervices. By theſe means, in the ſpace of tome 
months, he cut off of Deſmond's party 46 Captains, 800 notorious traitors, 
and 4000 common ſoldiers. 

Deſmond, reduced to great extremity in his lurking-holes for want of 
ſuſtenance, made a ſhift at the latter end of May 1583. to get a party to- 
gether, and advanced towards *Dungarvan, in hopes of finding victual in that 
quarter of the country : but being immediately attacked by the Earl of Or- 
monde, and cloſely purſued, he was forced ro fly, and got off with grcat 
difficulty, deſigning either to take ſhipping for Hain, or retire to the North 
of Ireland. The Earl of Ormonde lent to the Lords Juſtices to prevent 
his retiring into the North, and to take care of the paſſages in Leix and by 
the ſide of the Barrow ; whilſt he himſelf laid wait for him every where in 
Munſter, cutting off daily tome of his followers, and reducing the reſt fo 
low, that they had nothing to feed on but horle-fleſh and carrion. In this 
diſtreſs the Brownes, the truſtieſt of Deſinond's followers, and all the reſt, 
made offers of ſubmiſſion, which the Earl of Ormonde reſolved to accept, 
ſo that Deſmond was forſaken by every body, ſave five perſons, viz. a 
prieſt, two horſemen, one kerne and a boy, with whom he wandercd from 
one lurking-place to another. Ormonde in the beginning of 7uly paſſed the 
mountains of Jlevelogher by the Iſland in Kerry, and Caſtlemaigne, and 
thence went to the Danele, to prevent Deſmond's getting off by ica, and 
to take aſſurance of ſuch as ſubmitted. Of theſe there came to him at 
Corte on July 10. and gave pledges, the Earl of Clencarty, the Viſcounts 
Barry and Roche, the Lord Courcy, the Baron of Lixnaw, the Lord Barry 
Oge, Sir. Thomas of Deſmond, Sir Owen Maccarty Reagh, Sir Owen O Sul- 
Iyvane, Barryroe, Patrick ſon to the Lord Firzmorris, Edmond Mac Gib- 
bon, alias the White Knight, Patrick Condon, the Seneichal of Imokelly, 
O Cormac Mac Dermot, nephew to Sir Cormac Mac Teige, O Kalleghan 
Mac Teige Maccarty, brother to Sir Cormac, O Sullyvane More, Daniel 
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O Sullyvane, nephew to Sir Owen, O Donogh More of Maccarty More's 
country, Macdonogh O Cormack of Sowulbey, O Donogh of Glanfleſte, Mac 
Finyn, Mac Awley, O Keiſte, O Kellaghane, William I'itz- Knight, bro- 
ther to the Knight of Kerry, Thomas Oge Seneſchal of Kerry, and Donagh 
Mac Cragharymor. He reſolved to take the ſame courſe in the reſt of the 
Province, where all was now quict, and there was not ſo much as the talk 
of a Rebel. 

The Earl of Ormonde had once before reduced Deſmond to the ſame mi- 
ſerable condition in which he was at preſent, and all would then have been 
ended, if he had continued a little longer in power : but another had been 
put in his ſtead to reap the advantage, and have the honour of his labours; 
in conſequence of which that Rebel had recovered his former power. Some 
had a mind to treat him now in the ſame manner, and therefore found fault 
with the mercy and proteCtions he had granted to Gentlemen of Deſmond*s 
party; though (as he ſays in his anſwer to this objection) © if he had not 


taken that method, and if the Baron of Lixnaw, the Seneſchal of Imo- 


« kelly, Condon and others, were made deſperate, they would breed new 
« diſturbances, and draw an exceſſive charge upon her Majeſty. Pardon was 
« Offered them of life and lands by open Proclamation, when they neither 
« asked it nor carcd for it; not long before he had charge of the ſervice. 
« At which time moſt part of the landed men took the benefit thereof, 
« and the martial men only continued with Deſmond, till by the ſword and 
« juſtice a number of principal leaders were cut off. And the courſe which 
© he had now taken in granting protections, was warranted and adviſed him 
« by Mr. Secretary's letters.” Notwithſtanding this defence, the Queen was 
prevailed with to write to him on July 3. and give him orders under her 
own hand to ſeize the perſons to whom he had given protection, and to keep 
them in ſure hold. Theſe orders appeared very ſtrange to him, and there- 
fore in a Letter to the Lord Treaſurer Byr/eigh he expreſſed his ſurprize at 
recciving ſuch orders with regard to Gentlemen, who had before, accord- 
ing to her Majeſty's Inſtructions, delivered pledges to do good ſervice, and 
put in aſſurances for their loyalty ; and then he declares his reſolution in 
theſe words, © My Lord, I will never uſe treachery to any man; for it will 
« both touch her Highneſs's honour, and my own credit too much: and 
« whoſocver gave the Queen advice thus to write, is fitter to execute ſuch 
ce baſe ſetvice, than I am. Saving my duty to her Majeſty, I would I were 
« to have revenge by my ſword of any man that thus perſwadeth the Queen 
« to write to me.” There is a large Volume in Folio of this Earl's original 
letters to the Queen and her Miniſters preſerved in the Paper Office; and tis 
from thence that this relation is taken. 

The Earl of Ormonde on Sept. 17. took Deſmond's Chaplain, and nar- 
rowly miſſed taking the Earl himſelf on the borders of Skeloughry. Goron 
Mac Swiny was the only perſon of any figure that now gave any aſliſtance 
to that Rebel, who hoped to get together a party of his followers : but Go- 
ron being killed, all hopes of that kind were deſperate. At laſt, on Monday 
Nov. 11. at night, Donel Mac Donel Motvertagh, (of whom when laſt in 
Kerry the Earl of Ormonde had taken aſſurance of his fighting againſt the Re- 
bels) with 25 of his Kerne, and 6 of the ward of the caſtle of Maigne, al- 
faulted the Earl of Deſmond in his cabin at a place called Gleaneginctie 
near the river of Maigne, and flew him. Deſmond's head was ſent into 
England, and his body hung up in chains at Corke. This put an end to 
the rebellion in Munſter, and James Euſtace Viſcount Baltinglaſs, who 
had hitherto held out in Leinſter, was to diſmayed at the news of De/ 
mond's death, that he quitted the kingdom, and embarked privately for Spain, 
where he died of grief not long after his arrival. Thus was that rebellion 
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at laſt ſuppreſied, and in good time; for on January 6. two Haniſh ſhips 
came off the coaſt to tac weſtward of Corke, with the titular Biſhop of Kz/- 
laloe and F. Farrel, two of Deſinond's agents, on board, who had brought 
ſuccours of men and two cheſts, one of ſi:ver, the other of gold, beſides a 
large quantity of arms, powder, match and victuals, for Deſinond and his 
followers, if the firſt had not been killed, and the other ſubmitted ; but this 
being the caſe, thoſe ſhips ſailed Hack in great haſte. : 

Munſter had bcen horribly waſted driing this rebellion, and to preſerve 
it from another, it was neceſlary to plant the country. Sir Valentine Browne 
was appointed to go over and ſurrey the eſcheated lands in that Province, 
which the Queen deſigned to diſpoſe of to perſons that had ſerved in the 
realm and dclerved reward, diſtributing it to them according to their abilities 
to inhabit and plant it, and reſerviag only a ſmall rent for a time. The 
Earl of Ormonde on this occaſion recommended to her Majeſty to take par- 
ticular care of the abilitics of the perfons to whom ſhe ſhould give the lands 
of a country ſo waſted, that it could not be ſtocked by perſons of ſmall abi- 
lities. This had been found by experience in the plantation of Leix and 
Offaly, the forfeited lands whereof having been granted to pet ſons of ſmall 
ability to plant and defend the country, had put the Queen to great charge 
without any commodity or profit. He deſired the diſtribution of the cl: 
cheated lands might be deferred, till pardons for life and lands were palled to 
ſuch as had ſubmittcd and ſerved well; few of which however were landed 
men, moſt of the frecholders, not executed in the time of his former govern— 
ment, having taken the benefit of the Proclamation offered them in Mr. 
Zouch's time, before his laſt landing. He wiſhed, that after the Survey was 
taken, ſome of the forfeited land might be diſpoſed of under proper reats 
to Noblemen and Gentlemen of Munſter, who had ſerved faithtully during 
the Rebellion, who had followers to inhabit them, and who were ready at 
hand to defend them themſelves. 

The Earl of Ormonde thought it proper to repreſent his own right to the 
lands lately poſſeſſed by Deſmond, his mother being ſole daughter and heir 
to James Earl of Deſmond, and heir general to all his eſtate; though he 
had been kept out of poſſeſſion by the power of the late Earls who had for- 
feited. He deſired that his right might be ſaved, ſo far as was warranted by 
law; and prevailed ſo far, that 3000 acres in Tipperary, and a great tract of 

r land in Kerry, part of the eſtate, were conſigned to him. But it doth 
not look (if we may judge by the Inquiſitions taken after the death of for- 
mer Earls, particularly of James and Fohn his father) that he had full juſtice 
done him in this reſpect, or had any proper recompence for his ſervices in 
ſuppreſling this rebellion. The Queen indeed in a letter under her own hand 
on Fan. 31, 1583-4. congratulated his ſucceſs, acknowledged his ſervice, and 
deſired him to come over into England to receive her thanks for the ſame. 
But there were others about her, (among which Dudley Earl of Leiceſter 
was chief) that took care to miſrepreſent his conduct, and prevailed to have 
him removed from his government, betorc he had time to make it known 
in England, in how good and quict order he left the place he had held. 
To vindicate himſelf from theſe miſreports, and purſuant to her Majeſty's 
invitation, he went over thither about the middle of May 1584. 

Ireland continued tolerably quiet tor ſome years, till after ſome ſhips of 
the Spaniſh Armada were in 1588 wrecked on the North of Ireland; when 
the Earl of Tyrone entering into meaſures with ſome of the Spaniſh officers 
who had eſcaped the wreck, and being afterwards aſſured of ſuccours from 
his Catholick Majeſty, began to engage the Trzſh all over the kingdom in 
the general deſign of an inſurrection. He carried on his practices with great 
ſubtilty, and when he was ſuſpected or accuſed, made his ſubmiſſion with 
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che ſtrongeſt proteſtations of fidelity, and was readily pardoned. In 15 94 
there being great reaſon to ſuſpect Tyrone's intentions, the Earl of Ormonde 
on Apr. 30. joined with the Lord Deputy F;#2:williams in a letter from Kz/- 


| kenny to him, “putting him in mind, of the obligations he had to the Queen 


« who raiſed him, and of the favours he had received when laſt at Court, 
% admoniſhing him not to harbour traytors, and to preſent himſelf to tlic 
<« State, where his juſt grievances ſhould be heard, which would be a great 
« juſtification of his innocency, and confirmation of his loyalty, which o- 
« therwilſe might well be ſulpeted: and as the Queen had exempted the 
Lord Deputy from dealing in his cauſes; ſo he the [Earl of Ormonde] 
« would willingly travel to Dublin to be at the hearing.” Tyrone hereupon 
came to Dublin, and upon freſh proteſtations and promiſes of loyalty was 
diſmiſſed. Emntskillen was at this time beſieged by Macguire, and the Queen 
was angry that it had not been relieved before Tyrone was diſmiſſed. Ic was 
neceſſary for Sit V. Ruſſel the new Deputy to make an expedition into the 
North to raiſe the ſiege; and in the mean time the Earl of Ormonde, by a 
Commiſſion dated 15 Aug. 36 Eljz. was made General of the forces in ſix 


Counties about Dublin, with all proper powers for ſuppreſſing Feagh Mac 


Hugh, Il alter Fitzgerrot, the ſons of the late Traitor Rory Oge and of 
Piers Grace and their adherents in Leinſter. Theſe rebels ſubmitted, and 
were received into protection. 

In 1595 Tyrone making a ſudden attempt on the fort at Blackwater, took 
itz but quitted it upon the Lord Deputy's advance with his forces. When 
the army returned to Dublin, the fort was again diſtreſſed, and the Deputy 
marched northwards to Arherdee, where the Earl of Ormonde at his Sum- 
mons, attended him with 80 horſe and 200 foot furniſhed and victualled at 
his own expence, without any allowance from her Majeſty. The Deputy re- 
turning leſt the Earl there with his men to defend the place; which having 
done and ſupplicd the fort of Blackwater in January following with am- 
munition and other ncceflarics, and with victuals for ſix months at leaſt, he 
returned to Dublin. In the next year the Rebels grew more formidable by 
Feagh Mar Hugh, and two of the Earl's nephews, ſons to Sir Edmond But- 
ler, joining with Tyrone. The Deputy in Sept. 1597. marching again into 
the North, the Earl of Ormonde was appointed General of Leinſter, but 
without an army, the Deputy having taken with him all her Majcſty's ſol- 
dicrs in that Province, except 50 that were left in the fort of Leix, and 
left neither ammunition, money nor other proviſion for ſo urgent a ſervice. 


The Earl was forced to ſupply all theſe, and to go into the field at his own 


charge, without allowance for himſelf, or any of his companies. Having 
continued ſo in the field all Ofober and November to cover the Caſtles of 
Leighlin and Catherlogh, without being reinforced by any one company of 
the ſtanding forces, he was ordered in the beginning of December to take 
on him the command of the army at Dundalk; having been on the 21ſt of 
November before by a particular commiſſion appointed by her Majeſty Lieu- 
tenant-Gcneral of all her forces in Ireland. This Commiſſion was followed 
by another on Dec. 3. for the granting of fate conducts to Rebels, particu- 
larly to Tyrone and O Denel, to come to Drogheda and Dundalk, and to 
return from thence, as well as for treating with them; and with another on 
March 3. tor exccuting Martial Law, according to the Articlcs and rulcs an- 
nexed. | 


When the Earl of Ormonde came to Dundalk, he found the army in a 


miſcrable condition. He choſe the principal men out of 18 companies, and 
yet could fcarce get fix hundred that were ſerviceable, and of theſe one 
hundred were not fit to bear arms. This {mall body he cauſed to march 
under ten enſigns, to make a greater ſhew to the enemy, leaving ſuch as 
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were ſtarved and naked in Dundall, being aſhamed to draw them out into 
the field, where they might be ſeen by the enemy. Notwithſtanding this 
weaknels, Tyrone ſent to deſire a ſafe conduct for himſelf and twenty others 
to wait upon him. It was granted, Tyrone came, and made his complaints 
againſt the Marſhal, who ſought his life, deſiring they might be repretented 
to her Majeſty. The Earl required him to put his and O Donel's gricts in 
writing, that they might be tranſmitted accordingly. Tyrone promilcd to 
recal his Ulſtermen from Leinſter; bur did not keep his word, which forced 
the Earl of Ormonde to detach zoo men for the defence of Lezx. It was 
agreed however, that the fort of Blactwater ſhould be victualled, and a truce 
was made for two months ro commence from Dec. 22. and this was aftcr- 
wards prolonged for ſome weeks, till three days after Eaſter. The reaſons 
of it on the Earl of Ormonde's fide were the wretched ſtate of the troops at 
Dundalk, unfurniſhed of all neceſſaries, and not half armed, who were 
ready to run away from their colours, and of the magazines, there being but 
three barrels of powder in her Majeſty's ſtores, and no victuals. Tyrone 
would have made it for a year to allow time for his SpaniſÞ ſuccours to ar- 
rive; but the Earl of Ormonde would agree to it for no longer timc, than 
what he hoped might ſerve to bring ſupplies from England. 

He made uſe of this Truce to pals in the beginning of February 1598: 
through Upper Oſſory, Ely, Iregan, the borders of Mac Coghlans country, 
and Weſtmeath, taking bonds of the Gentlemen for their fidelity, and pledges 


from the Connors and O Molloys. Carrickfergus, the Newry, Carling ford 


and Cavan were like to be delerted for want of victuals; he ſupplied them 
for a time, and preſſed the Council to make a further proviſion. He paſled 
in march through X/dare, Catherlogh, and Offaly, putting to the {word or 
exccuting the Relies, baſtard Geraldines and other Rebels, whom he found 


in thoſe parts. In an expedition into Leix, he flew Brian Reogh O More 


and many of his followers, with other principal Rebels. In the mcan time 
the Truce in Ulſter being expired, Tyrone drew out his forccs, and routed 
Sir Henry Bagnal, killing him and 600 of his men. The occaſion of this 
diſaſter was, that Bagnal had divided his men into fix parties at too great a 
diſtance to help one another; two or three barrels of powder alſo happened 
to be blown, pp, which hurt ſeveral of the Enghſp, and diſmayed the reſt, 
whilſt the Rebels were encouraged by the accident. This ſucceſs gave great 
reputation to Tyrone, who thinking the opportunity favourable for raiſing a 
new inſurrection in Munſter, ſent Owny Mac Rory Oge thither for that 
purpoſe: who was readily joined by James ſon of Sir Thomas of Deſmond, 
nephew to the late Earl, at the head of the Jriſb. Upon this all the under- 


takers in that Province, who had come out of England, and were uncqual 


to the work of a plantation, forſook their caſtles and dwellings, before they 
were ſo much as attacked, or had a ſight of the Rebels. 

The Rebels in this Province ſoon gathered a great ſtrength, and inveſted 
Kilmallock. The Preſident ſent to the Earl of Ormonde for aſſiſtance, who 
at the latter end of October marching out of Leinſter by Catherlogh and 
Kilkenny with 700 men, without reſting two days in a place, came in time 
to raiſe the ſiege. The Rebels were at that time burning and ſpoiling his 
tenants, and had beſieged one of his manour-houſes; yet nothing could di- 
vert him from the relief of Kilmallock. He ſent from thence a convoy of 
horſe for the Preſident who came to him; as did alſo many of the Nobility 
and Gentry of Munſter, whom he had ſummoned to meet him, particularly 
the Viſcounts Roche and Barry, Edmond Fitz Gibbon, the White Knight, 
and Cormack Mac Dermot of Muskery, of whom he had long ſince adviſed 
the Preſident to take pledges. Theſe Gentlemen brought with them very 
few horſe, and the Earl finding fault with their foot, they alledged, that they 
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were not permitted to buy them arms: and the Lords Roche and Barry 
ſaid, they had not a pound of powder for defence of their caſtles: upon 
which he ſupplied them with a ſmall quantity. Underſtanding that the Re- 
bels were drawn together at Mallo, he marched thither, the Preſident writing 
him word, it was beſieged and could not hold out for wany of victuals and 
munition, all the inhabitants having forfaken it, ſave a few that put them- 
ſelves into the Preſident's houſe. The enemy hearing of his coming, fled 
into the woods and bogs, and left their ſlaughtered beet and other baggage. 
Thither Maccarty Reagh came to him with ſixty foot and twenty horſe, ill 
furniſhed ; who delivered his fon F7nyn as pledge for himſelf, and others for 
O Donevan and Sir Finyn, till they delivered their own to the Preſident. 
From thence he went to Corke, Kinſale and Toughall, which he found very 
ill provided, and thoughtleſs of defence: having put them into the beſt pol: 
ture he could, he marched to attack the Rebels who were burning the county 
of Kilkenny, and other parts of Leinſter, Montgarret having joined with 
them. He was diſappointed of meeting ſome companies and a quantity of 
victuals, which the Lords Juſtices had promiſed to ſend to him at Cather- 
logh; yet wich 700 foot and 140 horle of his own men, he threw ſeven bar- 
rels of powder into th* fort of Maryborow and victuals for three months 
out of his own proviſion, He met in this expedition with a body of 1200 
Rebels, whom he routed, illing about 200 on the ſpot. 

In 1599. Apr. 15. Robert Devreux Earl of Eſſex landed at Dublin, and 
had the conduct of the war, till Sept. 28. when having made a Truce with 
Tyrone, he cetucned into England. He was ſcarce gone, when Tyrone re- 
ceived a ſupply of money, with aſſurance of further ſuccours from Spain; 
and having taken meaſures with James Fitz Thomas of Deſmond, com- 
monly called the Sagan Earl, and Florence Maccarty, broke the Truce, and 
advancing with. 5000 foot and 900 horle within fifteen miles of the Navan, 
ſpoi'cd the Lord Killeene's country. The Earl of Ormonde repaircd to the 
Navan, in order to oppoſe him, hut of 1900 foot that ſhould have rendez- 
vouſed there, he found but 11 22, and of 430 horſe but 291. The Nobles 
of the Pale were likewiſe to have drawn together 1600 foot and 420 horſe, 
but failed, and laid the fault on the country who would not riſe, and on 
their want of arms. The Council too had neglected ſending proviſions and 
ammunition to the Navan, as they had undertaken; lo that in this diſtreſs 
the army weak, and in want of ſt>ckings, brogues and other neceſſaries, it 
was reſolved in a Council of war, to wait the arrival of more forces, which 
were ſent for, from the Naas. In the mean time Tyrone deſired a parley, 
and the Earl of Ormonde ſent for Secretary Fenton to be preſent at it. In 
the varley Tyrone openly declared, that religion was the original cauſe of his 
taking arms, and appeared more inſolent, than ever he had been at any par- 
ley before. He publickly proteſted, that he would ſend 2000 men, either 
Scots or Iriſh, under the conduct of his ſon-in-law Richard Butler of Mount- 


garret into the Counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary. The Earl of Ormonde 


anſwered, © that he would do well to take a ſtrict muſter of them at their 
departure, for before their return he hoped he ſhould find good cheques 
upon them.” This parley was held in December, and ended in a ceſſation 
for a month, in order to get time for victualling the forts and garriſons of 
Athlone and other Caſtles in Connaght, Philipſtown, Maryborough, Cahir, 


Balyrazget and others in Leinſter, in which there was victual but for a few _ 


days. It was the fitteſt month in the year tor the Rebels to make excurſions, 
and the worſt for the State to make defence; and he hoped that means 
might be found in that interval, to ſecure the corn in the country, to inſconce 
the bridges, to ſtop the fords and paſſages, to relieve the forces, to arm and 
muſter the Pale. He wrote the Queen word, that there was no hope of 
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any further Ceſlation, and deſired her to ſend over a fit Governor, and a 
force of horſe and foot by ſea to Lowghfoyle, the moſt proper place to an- 
noy the Rebels, and prevent their incurſions into the Pale. In the mean 
time he would do all the ſervice in his power. . 
Having preſſed the Lords Juſtices to take care during the Ceſſation to ſup- 
ply all the forts, eſpecially the Navan, with viQuals, to fortify the bridge 


and paſſage over the Boyne, to reinforce the Army, and oblige the Palemen 


to be in readinels againſt it expired; he went into the County of Kiltenny 
to provide for the ſecurity of thoſe parts. There he ſoon had intelligence 
that Redmond Bourke the pretended Baron of Leytrim, Tirrel, Keadagh O 
Meagher, the O More's and other of their confedcrates had preparcd to in- 
vide that County and Tipperary. Hereupon he divided his forces and what 
he could draw together of his friends and followers into two bodies; one 
of which he ſent into Ormonde under his nephew Sir Malter Butler and 
the Lord Dunboy ne, and kept the other to himſelf for defence of the bor- 
ders, The party ſent into Ormonde having advice where Redmond Bourke 
2 4 his company lay, marched in the night towards them, and falling upon 
tneit camp at break of day, had the execution of them for two miles, kil- 
liag or drowning in the river Noare about 200 of them, and taking a 


conſiderable quantity of arms of all forts. In the action Sir Walter Butler 


was wounded wich a pike in the knee, but only four kerne were killed of 
his party; both he and Lord Dunboyne behaved themſelves very gallantly. 
This was about the middle of January; and ſoon after he forced Owny 
Mar Rory to deſert Leix, and retire to the Ranelagh's in WVicklocy, either 
{ck or fore hurt. 

In February 1600, Tyrone himſelf came with Macguire and a great body 
of men through Weſtmeath and the King's County to join Fames of Deſ- 
mond ad his confederates in Munſter, having formed a deſign upon Xil- 
kenny. The Earl of Ormonde advanced to Caſhel, and having advice that 
the enemy intended to rendezvous at Holy Croſſe, he marched thither and 
prevented their deſign. Tyrone thereupon retired and kept in the bogs and 
woods about Pollaghbeg at the foot of the Arlowe mountains; and having 
been dilappointed likewiſe in an attempt he had propoſed to make in the 
County of Waterford, retired back into Ulſter. In the next month the Earl 
of Ormonde victualled Maryborough, and being afterwards informed of a plot 
of the Rebels to take it by ſcalado, he marched through the body of them, 
killing 160 of their number, and ſupplied the fort with further ſtores for 
nine weeks more, taking away the ſuſpected ſoldiers, and putting others 
more to be truſted in garriſon. He then took Ballyne Montgarret's caſtle, 
a ſtrong place, of great importance, and manned with U/fer men, whom 
he hanged by martial law. He next marched ro Montgarret, the principal 
caſtle of the Lord of that name, ſeated on the Barrow, but found it quitted 
and burnt by the Warders, as alſo another caſtle called Athnanoarler. This 
was done by the directions of that Lord, leſt they ſhould be made garriſons 
for her Majcſty ; which was indeed the Earl's intentions, who ſoon after 
had the misfortune of falling into his enemies hands. 

Charles Lord Montjoy had been a little before ſent over Lord Deputy, and 
with him came Sir 2 Carew (afterwards Earl of Totneſs) as Lord Preſident 
of Munſter. Sir George having ſtaid ſome time at Dublin to receive his 
Commillion, ſet out from thence with 700 foot and 100 horſe on April 7. 
1600, in order to go to his Province. Being at Kz/kenny on the 1oth of 
that month, he was deſired by the Earl of Ormonde to go with him eight 
miles to parly with Owny Mac Rory O More, who, l it was hoped, might by 
the arrival of the Deputy with new forces be terrified into a ſubmiſſion. 
It proved otherwiſe, and by the Rebels treachery the Earl of Ormonde was 
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taken priſoner; the Preſident and the Earl of Thomond hardly eſcaping by 
the ſwiftneſs of their horſes. The Earl of Ormonde paſſed his time very 
uncaſily during his impriſonment, being every day threatened to be murdered 
or ſent priſoner into — at the inſtances of James Archer the 1 
At laſt on June 5. Tyrone wrote to Owny Mac Rory to take ſufficient 
pledges of the Earl of Ormonde, and enlarge him on condition, that he ſhould 
abſtain for the future from doing him or any of his confederates any hurt or 
hinderance. He wrote at the ſame time to the Counteſs of Ormonde, tel- 
ling her “ it was reported contrary to his inclinations, that he would re- 
« ccive no pledge for her husband, but his daughter; that he would not in- 
« ſiſt on a thing ſo much to her and the Earl's prejudice, and had wrote 
te that the young Lady ſhould not be demanded, but had left them at diſ- 
« crction to take other pledges; and that if it appeared the Earl had been 
* taken by treachery, he would never favour Owny, unleſs he immediately 
% enlarged him without any kind of condition; and though all Ireland were 
* to be deſtroyed by his releaſe, yet if taken treacherouſly, he would procure 
« his enlargement to the uttermoſt of his power; for while ever he lived, 
« he would never maintain an act ſo diſhonourable.“ He wrote to the like 
effect to the Earl of Ormonde himſelf, to whom he took notice of his ex- 


ceſs in doing, what he called, his duty, though no man could be bound to 


ſuch extreme rigour, as he uſed in execution. 

The Earl of Ormonde was ſet at liberty on June 12. having been firſt ob- 
liged to deliver to Owny hoſtages for the payment of 3000 J. if he ſhould 
hereafter ſeek revenge for the treacherous injuries he had received. He wrote 
ro the Council of England on the 16th of that month, ſending Tyrone's 
letters incloſed in his own; in which he imputes his enlargement not ſo 
much to Tyrone's orders, as to the fear which the Rebels were in, leſt he 
ſhould die in their hands, he being taken dangerouſly ill. This, with cer- 
tain reports procured by himfelf and friends of her Majeſty's reſolution to 
ſend immediately very great forces of Exgliſh ſoldiers into Leinſter, to re- 
main and ſerve conſtantly in thoſe parts (he ſays) were the cauſe of his re- 
leale. For the rumour coming from many parts, the Rebels took it to be 
true; which made the Jr;ſh of that Province preſs for his enlargement, with- 
out any demand from the Earl himſelf, putting in hoſtages of their own for 
his liberty; and they came at laſt to ſuch terms with Owny, that they pro- 
teſted and (wore they would be at open defiance with him, if the Earl were 
not ſpcedily by ſome agreement or other delivered. When the Earl was on 


the point of delivery and ready to take horſe, a paper was brought him 


from Owny, who required he ſhould take an oath according to the contents 
thereof, and ſubſcribe his name to it, otherwiſe himſelf and his hoſtages 
too ſhould be ſtayed. But Archer being abſent, and Owny having none a- 
bout him that underſtood Engliſh, the Iriſb who wiſhed the Earl's releaſe, 
had drawn up another paper in Engliſb of a quite different meaning, and 
proteſting againſt Owny's violence, this was ſigned and atteſted by Morgan 
Mac Bryan and Redmond Mac Feagh, and the Earl was releaſed, 

Whiltt he was in this captivity, he had received from the Rebels certain 
accounts of two ſhips being arrived from mou with large ſupplies of arms, 
munition and money, rich preſents for Tyrone and O Donel, and poſitive 
aſſurances that an Army of 8000 Spaniards ſhould be landed in Ireland in 
the Auguſt tollowing. This was the firſt notice of that threatned ' invaſion, 
which made the Lord Deputy {who upon the Earl of Ormonde's impriſon- 
ment had come into Munſter to take care of thoſe parts) reſolve to march 
immediately into Cſter, to cruſh Tyrone before the ſuccours arrived. The 
care of Munſter and Leinſter was in the mean time left to the Earl of Or- 
monde, who notwithſtanding his pledges were in Owny's hands, abated no- 
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thing of his wonted activity and ſeverity. Some of the hoſtages in a little 
time found means to make their eſcape, and the reſt were delivered with- 
out payment of the money, upon the ſubmiſſion of the Septs of the Kelly's 
and Lalor's in the Auguſt following. The Lord Montgarret and Donel Ke. 
vanagh tendered their lubmiſſion at the ſame time, as Phelim Mac Feagh 
did in September. Thoſe parts being ſecured in a great degree by theſe ſub- 
miſſions, he was called into the Pale to defend it againſt the incurſions of 
the Iriſh, whilſt the Deputy was detaincd in the North. He had a very weak 
force for this ſervice, yet preſerved the country from being ravaged ; but in 
his abſence, Owen Grane and the O More's fell into Tipperary on the bor- 
ders of Kilkenny, and burnt his manour of Bowlite. This was not done 
with impunity; for Sir Wa/ter Butler falling upon them, reſcucd a great 
part of the prey, and killed about ſixty of them, and among theſe Tumul- 
togh Murray and John Oge Bourke two of thcir leadets. Owen Grane him- 
ſelf and other principal Officers were deſperately wounded. 

Munſter and Leinſter were very well quieted before the following ſpring z 
ſo that the Lord Deputy marched with a very powerful Army into the 
North, where by deſtroying the corn, and planting ſtrong garriſons in pro- 
per places, he reduced Tyrone to extremity. He was called from thence in 
Arguſt by the landing of Don John de 7 Aguila with his Spaniſh forces at 
Kinſale; but they being forced to ſurrender, and Tyrone defeated in attempt- 
ing their relief, Munſter was ſettled in perfect peace, and T yrone's party in 
Ulſter being almoſt deſtroyed by famine, that Rebel was forced to ſubmit 


at laſt to her Majeſty's mercy, after Macguire, Tirrel, O Donnel had taken 


that courſe, as the only way left for the preſervation of themſelves and 
their party from utter deſtruction. This was about the time of the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


The Earl of Ormonde was then ſeventy years of age; yet King James on 


May 28. renewed his Commiſſion of Licutenant-General of the Army. The 


Kingdom was now in perfect peace, and the Earl had nothing to do but to 
ſpend the remainder of his days in quict, and provide for the ſucceſſion of 
his family. He had married three wives; 1. Eligabeth daughter of Thomas 
Lord Berkeley. 2. Elizabeth daughter of Edmond Lord Sheffield father to 
the firſt Earl of Mulgrave; and 3. Ellen daughter to David Lord Viſcount 
Barry, and widow of the Lord Poer, whom he marricd atter he was blind, 
This laſt ſurviving him, married Sir Thomas Somerſet created Viſcount Ca- 
ſbel, and died in the beginning of 1642. He had no iſſue but by his ſe- 
cond wife, of whom in 1584 he had a fon who died before the year 1600, 
and alſo a daughter Eligabeth, whom he was deſirous to marry to the next 
heir male of his family. This heir was Theobald the youngeſt fon of his 


ſecond brother Sir Edmond Butler, whole three elder ſons Piers, James 


and John had died without iſſue. This marriage he had propoſed to the 
Queen for her conſent in the January before ſhe died; but though ſhe had 
approved it, the marriage did not take effect till after her death. King 
James as readily gave his conſent to the match, and on Auguſt 4. in the 
fiaſt year of his reign created that young Gentleman Vſcount Butler of 
Tulleophelim in the County of Catherlogh; of which County by a Com- 
miſſion dated 18 June, 3 Fac. he made him Governor and Lord Lieute- 
nant. Lord Tulleophelim did not live long to enjoy theſe honours ; and 
dying without iſſue, the King obliged the Earl of Ormonde to marry his 
daughter to Sir Richard Preſton a Scots Gentleman, who had been bred 
up with him, and was highly in his tavour. On this occaſion by a Patent 
bearing date 5 June, 42 Fac. he created him Baron of Dingwall in Scot- 
land, with the dignity of a Lord of Parliament, to be cnjoyed by him, his 
heirs and 4% gns. 

4 Thomas 
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Thomas Earl of Ormonde was very averſe to this marriage, but there was 
no oppoſing the King's pleaſure. He did not long ſurvive it; but died on 
Nov. 22. 1614. at his houſe of Carrick; and on Monday April 17. next 
following was buried in St. Kenny's Church at Kilkenny. He was a man of 
very great parts, admirable judgment, great ry and a prodigious me- 
mory. He was greatly honoured in England and abroad for his valour, 
wildom, liberality and virtue. In the 23d year of Queen Eligabeth (as Sir 
R. Rothe ſays) he was made Earl Marſhal of England, till at his earneſt ſute 
he was diſcharged of it, that he might not be obliged to continual atten- 
dance in that Kingdom, and fo become a ſtranger to his own country. He 
was alſo Knight of the Order of the Garter. His capacity and talents ren- 
dered him equal to the moſt important and difficult employments, and his 
loyaity (of which few perſons have given more extraordinary proofs) made 
him tit ro be employed in thole of the greateſt truſt in the moſt intricate 
and dangerous ſituation of affairs. He perfectly from his heart abhorred re- 
bellion, and deteſted all Rebels; fo that he was very ſevere in executing 
juſtice upon ſuch as he took priſoners, and ſo impartial therein, that he 
did not ipare even his own neareſt relations. He was a very comely and 
graceful man, and of a black complexion, which gained him among the 
Iriſh the ſurname of Duffe, and gave occaſion to the Queen (in her way of 
expreſſing kindneſs to ſuch as ſhe favoured) to call him her Black Husband; 
and no arts oi the Earl of Leiceſter and his other enemies could ever put 
him out of her good graces, which he enjoyed in an uninterrupted courſe 
from the beginning to the end of her reign, He was kind and well diſ- 
poſed to his friends, ſecret in council, bountiful to his followers, and dur- 
ing all his life kept the greateſt houſe, and uſed the moſt hoſpitality of any 
perſon in the Kingdom, which got him the love of the people in general. 

He was a man of great ſpirit, as may be gathered from a letter before 
quoted, wrote on occaſion of the orders ſent him to violate the protections 
which by her Majeſty's authority and purſuant to her inſtructions, he had 
granted to ſubmitting rebels. It will not be diſagreeable to relate here an- 
other inſtance of that ſpirit. The author of Leiceſters Commonwealth, or 
ſecret Memoirs of Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, ſays, that a quarrel hap- 
pening between that Nobleman and the Earl of Ormonde, Leiceſter endea- 
vourcd to have Ormonde made away privately, but wanting means to effect 
his purpole, and ſeeing no other way of preventing a duel in which he did 
not care to engage, he hired his ſervant William Killegrew with a reward 
ot 500/. to plant himſelf in the way by which his adverſary was to paſs to 
the place of combat, and to ſhoot the Earl of Ormonde. The matter was 
at laſt accommodated before it came to a duel ; yet Leiceſter thought K;/le- 
grew deſerved ſo well of him by his readineſs in undertaking ſuch a ſer- 
vice, that he got him into a poſt about the Queen in her Privy Chamber. 
The credit of this ſtory depends upon that author, who thus relates it, ſome- 
what different from Sir Robert Southwell, who had his account from the 
Puke of Ormonde himſelf, and ſays, that this Earl uſed often to tell her Ma- 
jeſty in plain terms, that Lezcefter was a villain and a coward. The Queen 
would chide and tell him he was mad; but he would till have the laſt word 
in ſpcaking againſt that Nobleman. Leiceſter on the other ſide did him ill 
turns; which he not being able to brook any longer, deſired his friend Sir 
Nicholas Poyntz of Acton in Glouceſterſhire, a Gentleman then of much 
coulideration at Court, to carry him a challenge. Sir Nicholas thereupon 
laid to him, “ Sir, this man will never fight, but he will certainly poyſon 
« you.” Ir fell out accordingly, for the Earl of Ormonde ſoon after the 
challenge was rejected, had poyſon given him; and it was by great ſtrength 
of nature, aſſiſted by the medicines of Phyſicians, that he at laſt overcame 
it. 4 | It 
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It is certain there always was a great animoſity between thoſe two Noble- 
men. The Earl of Ormonde coming one day to Court, met Leiceſter in the 
anti-chamber, who bidding him good morrow, after the exchange of the 
compliment, ſaid, © My Lord of Ormonde, I dreamed of you laſt night.” 
« What could you dream of me?” replied Ormonde. © I dreamed (lays the 
« other) that I gave you a box on the car.” Dreams (anſwered the Earl of 
« Ormonde) arc to be interpreted by contrarics ;” and, without more cere- 
mony, gave Leiceſter an hearty cuff on the ear. He was upon this ſcnt to 
the Tower; but the Queen ſoon made up the matter, that it was no more 
mentioned, though Leiceſter's reſentment of the affront might till remain. 
The Earl of Ormonde thought him capable of any wickedneſs whatever, of 
which the following paſſage is a ſufficient proof. The firſt wife of Thomas 
Earl of Ormonde was a daughter of the Lord Berkeley, a great heireſs, by 
rcaſon that her only brother (who had the character of being a very weak 
man) had no ſon, and was deemed impotent. The two Earls dining one 
day together, Leiceſter asked the other, © what he ſhould give him for the 
Berkeley eſtate, when it fell to him?” Ormonde ſaid, © there was no occa- 
« ſion for ſuch a queſtion, for Lord Berkeley might have tons, and he hear- 
« tily wiſhed he might.” Leiceſter replied, “ it was not likely ;” and re- 
peated his queſtion about what he ſhould give him for the contingency ſe— 
veral times; till the Earl of Ormonde being provoked, told him, “ that he 
« would never ſell it to him of all men; for if he did, he would poyton 
« the fool.” 

The great vice of the Earl of Ormonde was too great a paſſion for the 
fair ſex. His inordinate indulgence of this paſſion was a ſubject of melan— 
cho:y reflection to him in the latter part of his life. The loſs of his only 
ſon, a noble young Gentleman, and of great towardlineſs, ſate heavy upon 
him; and the afflition which he endured by loſing his eye-ſiglit, which he 
imputed to over training in a ſea- ſickneſs twelve years before his death, 
contributed much to thoſe reflections. He beſtowed a great part of his 
time during thoſe years in reflecting on his paſt lite, in prayer, and in giv- 
ing alms, which he did very bountifully. By his laſt will he appointed an 
hoſpital to be built by Sir Nicholas Walſh and the other overſcers of it, in 
the waſte place ncar the old Tholſel of Kilkenny, and to be endowed out of 
the profits of his farms and leaſes of ſpiritualties from the Crown, veſted 
by a deed dated Fan. 16. 1613. in the ſaid Sir Nicholas and other feoffees; 
and directed that Sir Valter Butler or other perſon ſucceeding in the Earl- 
dom ſhould by the advice of his overſeers procurc it to be incorporated by 
the name of the hoſpital of our Bleſſed Saviour of Kz/kenny ; and that his 
ſaid nephew ſhould give to the ſaid corporation (paying the rent to the 
Crown) the Rectory impropriate of Drominberrain in the County of Tip- 
perary parcel of the diſſolved Abbey or Monaſtery of Kells in the County 
of Kilkenny, and alſo the impropriation of the ReQory of Cronyn alias 
Becoly, with the advowſon of this Church. 

He repaired and beautified the caſtle of Kzlkenny, and his houſe of Car- 
rick, which was the uſual place of his reſidence in his latter years. He built 
allo the caſtle of Drehednefarney near the Holy Croſs in Tipperary as a 
ſtrength to the country againſt the O Mullrian's, O Dwyre's, O Megher's 
and O Kennedie's, who bordered on that County and endeavoured to take 
from him all his ſeignories and duties therein, and aſſiſted: Redmond Bourke 
till he was drove from thence with the loſs of moſt of his followers by Sir 
Halter Butler, afterwards Earl of Ormonde and Oſfory. I had almoſt for- 
got to obſerve, that this Earl Thomas was a Proteſtant, and frequently re- 
commended to the Queen his own Chaplains and other men of merit to va- 
cant Biſhopricks. One of theſe was Nehemiah Donelan, made at his in- 
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ſtance Archbiſhop of Tuam; of whom Sir James Mare obſerves that he was 
| bred at Cambridge; but the Earl in his letter of March 24. 1594. recom- 
| mends him particularly, © as having beſtowed all his time in the College of 
| % Dublin about tranſlating the Bible into Jriſß.“ He left two illegitimate 
| children, Piers Butler marricd to Katherine daughter of Sir T. Flemin 
Lord Slane, by whom he had iſſue Edward Butler of the Abbey (from 
0 whom the Lords Galmoy are deſcended) and other ſons and daughters; and 
l John, who had iſſue Richard Butler and other children. 
The Earldoms of Ormonde and Ofſory deſcended to Sir Walter Butler of 
Kilcaſhe, eldeſt fon to Sir John Butler, brother to Earl Thomas, and third 
1 | ſon of Earl James VI. Sir John Butler died May 10. 1570. leaving iſſue 
| two daughters, and a ſon Walter, then but half a ycar old, as Sir Robert 
Rothe ſays, upon the credit of the inquiſition taken after Sic Johns death. 
| Yet the gencalogics of the family mention a younger ſon (who muſt be a 
poſthumous child, if there really were ſuch an one) named Thomas, ance- 
ſtor to Sir Pier Butler. Sir Walter Butler, upon the death of Thomas 
F Earl of Ormonde and Oſſory, ſucceeded to thoſe honours, and ſhould have 
ll inherited likewiſe the greateſt part of the eſtate. But herein his right was 
traverſed by Sir R. Preſton Lord Dingwall, atterwards Earl of Deſmond, 
ſupported by the favour of King Fames, and by the exerciſe of the prero- 
gative and power of the Crown in all its extent. Preſton claimed in right 
of his wife Elizabeth (ole daughter and heir general to the late Earl; as 
Walter Earl of Ormonde did in vertue of the ſaid Earl's entail and ſettlement 
both by deed and will. a | | 
i | Thomas Earl of Ormonde had forty years before he died paſſed fines and 
recoverics upon all his eſtate, and having it abſolutely in his power, had 
made ſeveral ſettlements of it at different times, but always the bulk of it 
was ſecured to the heir male of the family. Some of theſe ſettlements are 
as ancient as 1578, when his brother Sir Edmond Butler was living, upon 
whom and the male iſſue of his body the eſtate was entailed, with various 
remainders, all in the male line. In 1601 I ſee theſe remainders after his 
nephew Theobald Butler, whom he thereby enjoins to marry his daughter, | 
ſtood in this order, his nephew Sir Malter Butler Fitz John, his nephew | 
Piers Fitz Walter, his brother Edward Butler, his brother Piers Butler ' 
Fits James, his uncle Sir Richard Butler Viſcount Mountgarret's heirs 
males, Edmond Butler Fitz Richard of Pauleſtowne's heirs male, his an- 
ceſtor Malter Butler's heirs male, Sir James Butler late of Liſmalyn his 
heirs male, the heirs male of his (the ſaid Sir Zames's) anceſtor John But- 
ler ſecond fon of Edmond Earl of Carrick, James Butler Baron of Dun- 
boyne, heirs male of the body of his anceſtor Thomas Butler, Thomas But- 
ler Baron of Cahir, his anceſtor James Butler alias Galdie's heirs male, and 
laſtly the right heirs of Piers Butler Fitz Thomas of the Grainge. By this 
ſettlement a portion of 6000 /. and the manour of Carrickmagriffin was gi- 
ven to his daughter. After the death of his ſon-in-law the Lord Tulleophe- 
lim, he made a ncw ſettlement, and by a codicil annexed to his will (for 
the uſes of which all the fines he had levied and recoveries he had ſuffered 
were declared to enure) dated Sept. 14. 12 Fac. 1614. confirms the ſettle- 
ment he had made, reciting three feoffments which he had made of his lands 
(all ſince A. D. 1600.) to the uſe of himſelf and wife for life, and then to 
the heirs male of his body; in default thereof to Sir Walter Butler of Kil- 
caſhe and heirs male, remainder to his nephew Piers Butler Fitz Malter 
and hcirs male, the heirs male of his brother Pzers Butler late of Graun- 
tiſkown in the County of Tipperary, of his uncle Sir Richard Putler late 
Viſcount Mountgarret, of Edmond Butler Fitz Richard late of Pauleſtowne, 
of James Butler ſenior of Liſmalyn, of James late Baron of Dunboyne, 
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and of Theobald late Baron of Cahzr ; and in default thereof, to the uſe of 


the reſt of his kinſmen and houſe in order and degree, according to the li- 


mitation in the ſaid deeds of feoffment paſſed to Sir Nicholas Ji alſh and 
other feoffees. 

Nothing is clearer than that according to theſe feoffments all the eſtate of 
Earl Thomas (except what he had given to his daughter at her marriage) ought 
to have deſcended immediately to Sir Malter Butler Earl of Ormonde. But 
King James interpoſed fo warmly in the caſe, and wrote ſuch a number of 
preſſing letters to the Deputies and Council of Ireland (many of which 1 
have read) requiring them to ſtand by the Earl of Deſmond, that the Earl 
of Ormonde could never get into poſſeſſion, Vaſt ſums were ſpent in law, 
but the power of the Crown till prevented a deciſion. At laſt King James 
took upon himſelf to make an award, which Malter Earl of Ormonde con- 
cciving to be unjuſt, refuſed to ſubmit to, and was by the King's order taken 
up and committed to the Feet priſon. He remained in that priſon for eight 
years before the death of King James, who during that durels, ſeized on the 
libertics of the County Palatine of T zpperary, and perſecuted him in all the 
ways he could contrive, to the inconceivable detriment of the family. | 

Walter Earl of Ormonde recovering his liberty in 1625, lived ſome time 
in London; and removing afterwards into Ireland, dicd at Carrick on Feb. 
24. 1632. and was buried at Kilkenny. He had been in his youth a very ac- 
tive man, perſcycred conſtantly in his loyalty, which much endcared him 
to his uncle, and had done great ſervice againſt Redmond Bourke and other 
Rebels; having in an engagement reccived a grievous wound, the ſcar of 
which remained to his dying day. He married Ellen Butler daughter to 
Edmond Viſcount Mountgarret ; and had iſſue by her two ſons, Thomas 
Viſcount Thurles, and James who died young, without iſſue. He had allo 
by her nine daughters, vis. 1. Margaret, marricd to Barnaby Fitzpatrick 
ſon and heir to the Lord of Upper G ere. 2. Katherine married to Piers 
Poer, ſecond ſon to the Lord Por, of Currag hmore. 3. Ellan, married to 


Sir Piers Butler, anceſtor to the Lords Ikeryn. 4. Ellen, married to James 


Butler, ſon to the Lord Dunboyne. 5. Joane, married to George Bagnal 
of the County of Catherlogh, Eſq; 6. Mary, who died unmarried. 7. Eli- 
zabeth, married to Sir Edmond Blancheville. 8. Eleanor, and 9. Alice, 
both dying unmarried, 

Thomas Butler Viſcount Thurles, eldeſt fon of Walter Earl of Ormonde 
and Oſfory died in his father's life-time, being drowned near the Skerrzes, 
as he was going for England on Dec. 15. 1619. He marricd Eligabeth 
daughter of Sir John Poyntz of Acton in the County of Gloceſter Baronet, 
and had iflue by her three ſons and four daughters. The ſons were, 1. James. 
2. John Butler, who died at Naples in his travels unmarricd in 1636. and 
3. Richard Butler of Kilcaſhe, Eſq;. The four daughters were, 1. Ellen, 
married to Donagh Maccarty Viſcount Muskerry and Earl of Clancarty. 
2. Elizabeth, married firſt to James Purcel, Eſq; commonly called the Ba- 
ron of Loghmoe, and afterwards to Colonel John Fitzpatrick. 3. Mary, 
married to Sir George Hamilton Knight, ſon to the Earl of Abercorne, an- 
ceſtor to the preſent Earl. 4. Eleanor, married to Sir Andrew Aylmer Knight 
and Baronet. James the cldeſt ſon of this Lord Thurles, ſucceeded his Grand- 
father in his honours, and is the ſubject of the following Hiſtory. 
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HISTORY 


Of the LIFE of 


TAMES the Firſt Dvxz of ORMONDE, 


AND OF 


The Affairs of IRELAND in his Time. 


BOOK LI. 


Containing an Account of his Grace's Birth, Education and Mar- 
riage, and of the Affairs of Ireland, till the Lord Deputy 
Wentworth entered upon the Government of that Kingdom. 


ERE great and good men to be laid down in the grave, like ob- 
ſcure and worthleſs mortals, in ſilence, virtue would not only want 


one of its faireſt rewards, but future ages would be deprived of 
ſome of their beſt inſtructors, ſince examples move more than precepts, and 
whilſt they inſtru others, do at the ſame time, by raiſing an honeſt emula- 
tion, diſpoſe, and even provoke them to tranſcribe in their own practice what 
hath been worthy to be admired, or fit to be imitated, in their predeceſſors. 
It is a tribute due to the memory of ſuch men to repreſent their actions to 
the world, to ſct forth their virtues in a true light, to give a detail of ghcir 
conduct under the various viciſſitudes of human affairs, to which all ages and 
all perſons are ſubject; that what hath ſerved for a light, and been uſeful to 
the age wherein they lived, may be conveyed down to ſucceeding times for 
the inſtruction of poſterity, who may by obſerving the natural conſequences 
of things and actions in former days and in other perſons, be enabled to for- 
tify their minds with maxims proper to ſupport them with decency, if not 
with dignity, under all events, and to lay down rules of excellent uſe for 
their conduct in life, without learning them (as is often the caſe) too dearly 
by their own experience. 

In hopes of ſome ſuch benefit to mankind, and to diſcharge a debt as yet 
owing to the memory of a great and good man, I have undertaken to writc 
the lite of James, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Ormonde ; a life paſſed the 
greateſt part of it in action, and filled with a vaſt variety of incidents and 


events in the different circumſtances of his own affairs, and thoſe of the Na- 


Vor. I. B 


tion, 


An HisTory of the LITE of Book I. 


tion, where his anceſtors had flouriſhed many hundreds of years, and over 
which he preſided for a conſiderable part of his own time. Few perſons 
have gone through greater changes in their private fortunes, and have had a 
more eminent and longer ſhare in the management of publick affairs. He 
was Lord Licutenant and chief Governor of Ireland for above thirty years at 
different times, during which ſeveral revolutions happened in that Kingdom, 
which muſt be repreſented in all their circumſtances, in order to give che 
world a right notion of his conduct in ſome of the moſt difficult eonjunc- 
tures that could happen to diſplay the capacity, and try the integrity and con- 
ſtancy, of man. 

He was firſt promoted to the Government of it when the land was over- 
run by a general rebellion, and haraſſed by different armies, that either acted 
independent on his authority, or fought in oppoſition to it; each of them 
more numerous and better provided than his own ; the Rebels in the heighth 
of their power; himſelf deſtitute of every thing neceſſary to oppoſe them; 
and his Prince unable to aſſiſt him: ſo that far from any proſpect of being 
able to reduce them by force, he could ſcarce propoſe to find means to ſub- 
ſiſt himſelf and the few faithful ſubjects that adhered to him and owned his 
Majeſty's authority. When he was the ſecond time advanced to the ſame 
Government after the Reſtoration of King Charles II, and charged with the 
ſettlement of the Nation, after the confuſion and troubles that it had been 
involved in by the rebellion, and the uſurpation that ſucceeded it: if the pro- 
vince was not as dangerous, it was at lcaſt as difficult, as that which had been 
put upon him before, and neceſlarily expoſed him to greater odium, by the 
impoſlibility there was of reconciling the jarring intereſts, and ſatisfying the 
various pretenſions of different parties of men; all of them eager in the pur- 


ſuit of their views, full of their own merit and ſervices, and fond of exclaim- 


ing againſt the miſconduct of their rivals, at the ſame time that they ſeemed 
entirely to forget, or to have no ſenſe at all of their own. As it was his 
fate to be employcd in difficult times, the ſituation of affairs was melancholy 
cnough when he was called upon by his Prince, in the diſtreſs of his affairs, 
to take on him the Government of Ireland the third time. Heats and ani- 
moſities, diſcontents and jealouſies infeſted every part of the three Kingdoms, 
and diſpoſed matters to an inteſtine war in all; poſitive repeated orders, vio- 
lent in their nature, and tending to puſh matters to extremity, and drive a 
numerous body of people into deſpair, that were ſcnt him from time to time, 
furniſhed an ample field for the exerciſe of his conſtancy, his vigilance, his 
natural ſagacity and prudence, improved by a long experience in the art of 
government. Happy was it for the [r;ſh Nation to have ſuch a Governor in 
ſuch an exigence; happy was it to the Engliſß too, that Ireland was then 
under one who was not only inclined, but knew how, to preſerve it in 
peace, and prevent the miſeries of an inteſtine war, which had it begun there, 
would in all probability have ſpread into England, and involved the three 
Kingdoms, as it had donc in 1641. So that his adminiſtration in this latter 
part of his life, tho' not directed by a greater duty to his Prince, or a truer 
zcal for the good of his Country, than his former, was yet attended with 
greater ſucceſs, afforded him the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his endeavours attain 
their end, and proved at leaſt more fortunate, if not more glorious, to him 
than either of the former had been. 

In repreſenting his conduct on all theſe various occaſions, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the ſtate of the Kingdom from time to time, the ſituation 
and views of the different parties in it, the meaſures taken to atrain their 
ends, the conduct of particular perſons, with the motives and reaſons thereof; 
and in paſſing through a cruel ſcene of action in the beginning, and a long 
one of difficult and intricate negotiations in the courſe of the firſt troubles, 
I the 
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the world will ſee plainly the cauſes thereof, and be enabled to judge where 
to pals their cenſure, and where to give their approbation ; which, tis to 
be hoped, at the diſtance of ſo many years they may do coolly and imparti- 
ally. Free from paſſion and prejudice my ſelf, I ſhall make uſe of the large 
quantity of original letters, papers and memoirs which I have collected, 
and which diſcover to me the real views and ſecret meaſures and ncgotia- 
tions, as well as the more publick and avowed conduct, of the ſeveral par- 
tics and perſons concerned in the tranſactions of the times whereof I write, 
to repreſent things as they paſſed, nakedly and fairly to the world; and if 


what I ſhall relate do but contribute to reſcue the memory of any perſon 


from an undeſerved obloquy, to unveil the artifices and hypocriſy of others, 
ro point out where, and in what degree, blame is to be placed on all occa- 
ſions throughout the ſeries of this hiſtory, to encourage all to imitate the good 
actions, and deter them from following the perverſeneſs of their anceſtors, 
to bring all parties by a view of their falſe ſteps in former times to a better 
temper and worthier conduct in the preſent and future ages: and if in par- 
ticular it ſhall ſerve to do juſtice to the illuſtrious Perſon whoſe life I write, 
and to his conduct through the whole ſeries thereof, and the many viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune and affairs therein, I ſhall attain the end I wiſh; and per- 
ſuade my ſelf, that if the world will be candid in judging of the manner of 
my narration, they will find no reaſon to queſtion the fidelity of it. 


AMES BUTLER, the eldeſt Son of Thomas Viſcount Thurles and Eliza- James 1, 
beth Poyntæ, was the twelfth Earl of the family that enjoyed the title of N 
ORMONDE, and the ſeventh who bore the name of JaMEs. The time P*#- “ Or- 


of his birth is variouſly related. The late learned Dr. Manning in his col- monde 's Bird. 


lections ſays, that he had ſeen an inquiſition after the death of the Viſcount 
Thurles, whercin the jury find that the Viſcount dicd on the 15th of De- 
cember 1619, and that his eldeſt Son James was then twelve years of age; 
which were it true, would fix the birth of the latter in the year 1607. I 
ſought, but in vain, for this inquiſition in the Evidence-Room at the Caſtle 
of Kilkenny, and in the Rolls of Chancery at Dublin; and as in both the 
particulars of the time of the Father's death and of the Son's age, it differs 
from the reccived accounts of the family, I cannot think this a ſufficient 
ground to call in queſtion his Grace's own account of the matter, viz. that 
he was born on the 19th of O#ober 1610 at Clerkenwell in London, in the 
houſe of the late Duke of Newcaſtle, which was then inhabited by Sir John 
Poynt his grandfather. 

It was a matter of comfortable reflection to him in every part of his life, 
that he was born of an unblemiſhed race, and that his anceſtors had never 
ſullied their dignity by any ſtain of diſloyalty. For except in the diſpute be- 
tween the two Houſes of Tor- and Lancaſter (in which the whole Kingdom 


Was involved, and James Earl of Ormonde and Wiltſhire loſt his life, aſſert- 


ing the cauſe of Henry VI) it is certain that the chief branch of the Ormonde 
family had ever continued loyal to the Crown, and had never been concerned 
in any rebcllion againſt it, from the time of its firſt ſettlement in Ireland for 
the ſpace of five hundred years. 

He was nurſcd at Hatfield by a carpenter's wife, to whoſe care his Fa- 
ther and Mother left him when they went over to Ireland; where Sir Mal. 
ter Butler of Kilcaſh ſtill continuing his reſentment on account of his Son's 
match, ſo that the two familics did not live together, they continued for 
ſome time at Ahaddah near the river of Corke in the houſe of Mr. Anthony 
Southwell, grandfather to the late Sir Robert Southwell. 

In 1613 they ſent for him over into Ireland, he being then three years 
old, and he could afterwards in the laſt year of his life well remember his 


being 
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James I. being carricd iu arms through the city of Briſtol, and what he then took no- 
CW V tice of upon the bridge. 


II., education. 


Thomas Earl of Ormonde was ſtill living, and out of regard to the acquaint- 
ance he had with Sir John Poyntæ, and the particular friendſhip he had held 
with Sir Nicholas Poyntz (Sir Johns father) who had been ready to have 
venturcd his life for him, and run the hazard of the Queen's diſpleaſure, in 
the quarrel aforcmentioned againſt her favourite Robert Dudley Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, was well ſatisfied with Lord Thurles's marriage into that family. He 
then lived generally at his ſeat of Carrick upon the Sure in the County of 
Tipperary ; and thither our young Lord was often carried, and could re- 
member diſtinctly the old Earl's careſſing him in his arms and upon his knees, 
and the ſeveral circumſtances of his long beard, his being blind, and the 
wearing of his GEORGE about his neck, whether he ſate up in his chair, or 
lay down upon his bed. This was one of the laſt ſatisfactions and amuſe- 
ments which that famous Earl Thomas received in his life, for he died the 
year after this heit of his honours and family was brought into Treland. 

The Duke {till continued there with his parents till the unfortunate ſhip- 
wreck and dcath of his Father, upon whoſe deccaſe he was by courteſy ſtiled 
Viſcount Thurles. The year following that diſaſter, his Mother carried him 


back to England, he being then nine years of age, and placed him at ſchool 


with one Conyers a Roman Catholick at Finchley near Barnet. 

By his Fathcr's death he was become a ward of the Crown, and during 
his minority was entirely in the diſpoſal thereof with regard to his education 
as well as marriage. Sir William Parſons uſed to glory and urge it as a 
great merit in himfelf, that he by an artifice found out the means of entit- 
ling the King to this wardſhip, to which otherwiſe the young Nobleman 
was not properly ſubject, having inherited from his Father no lands that were 
held zun capite of the Crown. | 

King James, averſe to Popery upon a thorough examination of its pecu- 
liar tenets, and full conviction of the erroncouſneſs, as well as novelty, of 
ſuch as they had in the dark and ignorant ages of the Church grafted upon 
the true genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity as profeſſed in its original ſimpli- 
City, and to the profeſſors of it, by rcaſon of the plots of ſome of them 
againſt his Perſon, Crown and Dignity, did not think it proper to let ſo con- 
ſiderable a perſon, the heir of an ancient and noble family, great in its poſ- 
ſeſſions and honours, and greater ſtill by his alliances with the moſt power- 
ful families of Ireland, be educated in a way which would have tainted his 
mind, not only with errors of a ſpeculative nature, but with others that 
might have diſpoſed him one day (as had been the caſe in other inſtances) 
to be a dangerous enemy to his Government, and diſturber of the peace of 
one of his Kingdoms. This danger did not ariſe from the ſchoolmaſter alone, 
but was made more conſiderable by the ſentiments of our young Lord's grand- 
father Sir Valter Butler, now become the head of the family, who was a 
ſtrict Roman Catholick, as all the younger branches of it were : and the King 
by the inſurrections raiſed in Queen Eligabeth's time by the younger Bro- 
thers of the then Earl of Ormonde, and the miſchiefs they would have been 
able to do, had they not been oppoſed and ſuppreſſed by the power, capa- 
city, bravery and loyalty of the Earl himſelf, who was a Proteſtant, (as his 
only child and his Grandaughter always were) could eaſily imagine what di- 
{iurbances they might poſſibly create in his own and ſucceſſors reigns, if 
ſupported by the head of the family. He therefore ſoon removed Lord 
Tinrles from Finchley, and placed him at Lambeth in the palace of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbuny; a method which that Prince had taken before with re- 
card to other Noblemen in order to their being early inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, and bred up in the communion of it, 
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George Abbot was then Archbiſhop of that See, a man who, whatever learn · Jas . 
ing lie had himſelf, ſhewed very little concern to encourage it in others; and CYWWN9 


who having never exerciſed the paſtoral care in any ſtation before he was ad- 
vanced to the Epiſcopal Dignity, was as ſparing in the exerciſe of his politi- 
cal care in the education of ſuch as were committed to his charge. For not 
only John Poer Baron of Curraghmore telapſed into the errors of Popery af- 
ter he had quitted Lambeth; but our young Lord Thurles, who continued 
there ſeveral years, had ſo little care taken of him, that he was not inſtructed 
even in humanity, nor ſo much as taught to underſtand Latin; and though 
he continued ſtedfaſt in his Religion, and a true ſon and friend upon the. juſt- 
eſt principles to the Church of England; yet this ſeems rather owing to the 
ſtrength of his own reaſon and the ſolidity of his own reflections, than to 
any inſtruction he received at Lambeth; and the letters which I have ſeen of 
his in anſwer to thoſe of Peter Walſh and others, who fond of their own 
way of thinking, endeavoured to bring him to the ſame, though beautifully 
and ſtrongly wrote, and containing a clear refutation of the arguments em- 
ployed to pervert him, yet plainly ſhew that his knowledge in that contro- 
verſy was not the reſult of any reading or learning, but merely owing to the 
nobleneſs of his ſentiments, the cleatneſs of his judgment, and to an excel- 
lent reaſon, improved by the obſervations and reflections which he had made 
upon them, both at home and abroad. 

He lived however in the Archbiſhop's family, and was maintained there, 
though but very indifferently, till after the death of King James. The rea- 
ſon of this negle& probably was, that the Archbiſhop conſidered him as a 
burden impoſed on him by the King, and which he could not in decency de- 
cline; for he received no allowance for the young Lord's ſubſiſtence, either 
from the Court or from the Or monde family, the whole eſtate whereof was 
under ſequeſtration by an extent from the Crown; and forty pounds a year 


Was all that the young Lord had for his own and his ſervants cloathing. and 


expences. 

8 Earl of Or monde having no iſſue male, had paſſed fines, and ſuf- 
fered recoverics of all his eſtate, and had ſettled the bulk of it in feoffees 
for the uſe of his Nephew Sir Walter Butler, with remainders over to the 
male deſcendants, not only of Sir Walter, but of the repreſentative of each 
branch of the family, that had come out of it from: the time Edmund 
Butler, created by King Edward 1I. Earl of Carrick, reſerving only two or 
three manors, of which Ark/o was one, with ſix thouſand pounds in money 
for his Daughter Eligabeth, whom King James, by an extraordinary exerciſe 
of the prerogative or power of the Crown, (which the Earl not able to op- 
poſe, was obliged to countenance by a forced conſent) thought fit to beſtow 
in marriage upon a favourite Groom of his Bedchamber, Sir Rzchard Preſton, 
whom he created Earl of Deſmond. 

Sir Walter, upon Earl Thomas's death, ſucceeding to his titles of Ormonde 
and Oſſory, thought likewiſe to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate entailed upon 
him; but was oppoſed therein by Sir Richard Preſton, and a very expenſive 
lawſuit enſued. The King, to ſupport a favourite, who (as he ſays in his let- 
ters to the Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland) had been bred up with him 
from his cradle, interpoſed from time to time in his favour, and at laſt when 
inferiour judges did not determine entirely agreeable to his commands ot 
wiſhes, took upon him to make an award himſelf in the caſe. Walter 
Earl of Ormonde conceiving himſelf aggrieved and injured by this award, re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to it : upon which the King ſeized upon all his eſtate, and 
cauſed him to be impriſoned in the Fleet, where he was confined in a moft 
ſhameful want of all things for cight years together, and reduced to the laſt 
extremity, not having any benefit from the rents of his own eſtate. The 
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James I. County Palatine of ad poten had been in the head of the family for near 
four hundred years, and entailed by the Crown-grants on the male line, and 
had in fact ever ſo deſcended; ſo that the heir general could have no pre- 
tence to it: yet the King, to add one oppreſſion to another, and thereby 
force the Earl to ſubmit to his award, reſolved, by a pretended right of his 
own, to take this entirely away from him. A Quo Marranto was accordingly 
brought againſt it during the Earl's impriſonment in England, and upon his 
nihil dicit, it was ſeized into the King's hands, and ſo continued till the 
year 1663, when King Charles the Second not only reſtorcd it, but enlarged 
the privileges annexcd to it. The Earl's conſtancy was ſtill proof againſt this 
cruel treatment, and all the hardſhips and miſery that he underwent ; and the 
King at laſt began to relent, and to reflect on the harſhneſs and unteaſonable- 
neſs of the meaſures which he had taken, inſomuch that when he was far- 
ther preſt in that matter by his Scots friends, he told them plainly, that he 
had done too much already, and that if he ever looked into that matter again, 
it ſhould be to unravel a great part of what he had done. 

CHARLES The Earl at laſt getting his liberty, and the poſſeſſion of great part of his 
I. eſtate, took an houſe in Drury- Lane; and the Lord Thurles, now ſixteen 
years of age, having ſomething whereon to ſubſiſt, quitred Lambeth, and 
lived with his grandfather, who through the length of his confinement and 
his advanced age, was grown very infirm, and never troubled him in matters 

of religion. — | 

The converſation. of old men is ſeldom agrecable to the young, and Lord 
Thurles ſpent very little of his time at home, entering into the gayeties of 
the town in dreſs and diverſions, which at that ſeaſon of life never fail to 
pleaſe, being a great admirer of plays, and acquainted with all the good actors 
of the ſtage. He took ſuch delight in the theatre, that it ſcarce ever wanted 
his preſence; and he was at the ſame time full as conſtant in his attendance 
at Court, where his grandfather thought fit to leave him to make his way, 
whilſt he went himſelf into Ireland to take care of his eſtate and affairs, which 
had ſuffered much by ſo long an abſence and confinement in England. | 

Lord Thurles continued at London in this courſe of life till he was eigh- | 
tcen years of age, when the Duke of Buckingham going upon an expedition 
for the relief of Rochelle, his Lordſhip reſolved to have a ſharc in that ac- 
tion, and went to Portſmouth in order to embark on board the fleet. But | 
the Duke asking him, if he had his grandfather's conſent ; and finding he 
had not, forbad him to go. Such was the humour of the times, and ſo great 
the paſſion of young Noblemen in thoſe days, to diſtinguiſh the early years 
of their life by ſome act of bravery, that it would have been difficult for the 
young Lord to have obeyed, and loſt an opportunity of ſignalizing his cou- 
rage under a Miniſter and Commander that had ſufficiently ſhewed his own, 
and knew how to value and reward that of others: but the Duke being ſtab- 
bed the next day, he poſted back to London. 

It was during theſe few years ſtay there, that by converſing with ſuch Gen- 
tlemen of Ireland as ſpoke the language of the original inhabitants of that 
Kingdom, he learned chiefly what he knew of it; but his knowledge did not 
go lo far, as to enable him with caſe to hold a converſation in it. He un- 
derſtood it indeed perfectly well, and could ſpeak it well enough in familiar 
things; but never thought himſelf a ſufficient maſter of it, ſo as to venture 
upon buſineſs, or diſcourſe of ſerious and important matters in it. He had 
afterwards during the troubles of Ireland frequent occaſions of converſing 
with Iriſb Gentlemen, that found themſelves as much at a loſs to expreſs 
themſelves in Engliſh, as he was to expreſs his ſentiments clearly and di- 
ſtinctly in the 1r;ſh tongue; and therefore on ſuch occaſions he uſed the ſame 
method which he took with the titular Biſhop of Clogher, the great favou- 
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rite of Owen O Neile, and ſucceſſor to that General in the command of the CHARLE 
Ulſter forces, whom he endeavouted to bring over to the King's lervice, and I. 
not only ſucceeded in that attempt, bur gained likewiſe the entire confidence MW 
of that Prelate by his converſation with him; which was carried on by his 
Lordſhip in Engliſh, and by the Biſhop in 1rifh, ſo as they perfectly under- 

ſtood cach other. 

About ſix months after the death of the Duke of Buckingham, he firſt His marriage 
aw at Court his kinſwoman the Lady Eligabeth Preſton ; ſhe was ſole daugh- 
rer and heir of Richard Earl of Deſmond and the Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
the only child of Thomas Earl of Ormonde. Her mother had died a little 
before, and her father had been caſt away in his paſlage from Dublin tc 
Holyhead, and drowned near the Skeyries; and by their deaths ſhe fell in 
wardſhip to the King, who had beſtowed it upon Henry Earl of Holland, 
then Groom of the Stole and a great favourite at Court. She was born on 
the 25th of July 1615, ſo that ſhe was five years younger than Lord Thurles, 
and though now ſcarce fourteen years old, yet ſhe underſtood a good deal of 
the diſputes and lawſuits that had been for many years carricd on in the fa- 
mily, and which ſtill ſubſiſting between the contending parties, threatened 
the ruin of both. There was not a more natural or more effectual way of 
making up theſe differences for ever, and of preventing the miſchiefs and 
troubles that muſt neceſſarily have attended them, than by an intermarriage of 
the two claimants of the eſtate in queſtion. This was fully repreſented to her 
by a Nobleman of their common family, the Lord Viſcount Mountgarret, 
who well knew the ſtate and hiſtory of the diſpute, and who finding means 
to ſce the young Lady, (in wardſhip as ſhe was) took care in thoſe viſits to 
do other good offices to Lord Thurles, and to poſſeſs her with an advanta- 
geous opinion of his merit. She ſaw her ſelf the figure of his perſon, which 
was very handſome; his mein, and air, and manner were vaſtly inſinuating 
and engaging, and the vivacity of his parts, with the ſprightly and eaſy turn 
and flow of his wit, made the converſation which ſhe had with him at Court 
very agreeable and entertaining to her. In ſhort, ſhe lik d the young Lord 
ſo well, and the party deſigned for her ſo little, that ſhe ſoon reſolved on 
the match with her couſin. This coming to be ſuſpected, (and their conver- 
ſation being always in publick, ſubject to the remarks of all the world, it 
could not fail of being ſo) the King called one day to Lord Thurles, and 
with ſome concern admoniſhed him not to meddle with his ward. His Lord- 
ſhip replied, that he never ſaw her any where but in his Majeſty's Court, 
where all paid her reſpect; and he having the honour to be her kinſman, 
thought he might do the ſame as well as others : but if his Majeſty would 
forbid him his Court, he would refrain from it. To which the King an- 
ſwered, No; I do not command that. 

Few ſubjects are great enough not to ſink under their Sovereign's diſplea- 
ſure, and a young Nobleman enters the world under terrible diſadvantages, 
when he does it with a ſtep which ſubjects him to the weight of that diſ- 


pleaſure. Lord Thurles had, by his grandfather's experience, ſeen the fatal 


conſequences of offending the Crown in an age when the prerogative ran 
high, and never failed to be countenanced on all occaſions by obſequious 
judges in their deciſions and conduct; he had conſidered this intended mar- 
riage, as a means that would reſtore his family to its ancient power and ſplen- 
dor, and put him in a capacity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as much as any of 
his anceſtors; and yet at a time that he flattered himſelf with theſe hopes, 
he found in the King's admonition an obſtacle put to them that ſeemed in- 
ſurmountable. Difficulties that would throw a weak mind into deſpair and 
ſink it in indolence, put a great one upon action, and on exerting itſelf to 
remove or conquer them. Lord Tharles was very ſenſible of thoſe difficul- 
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CHARLEs ties which ſurrounded him, and conſidering his caſe in all its circumſtances, 


found no rational party for him to take, but to endeavour to gain the King's 


D conſent to his marriage; and this, however unlikely he was to ſucceed in it, 


he ſtill reſolved to attempt. The late accident of the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham had render d it more feaſible than othetwiſe it would have been. 
His Grace had a ſtrong paſſion for the advancement of his telations, and his 
ſiſter Mary being married to William Fielding Earl of Denbigh, in order to 
provide for her younger Son George, he had agreed with Sir Richard 
Preſton Earl of Deſmond, that he ſhould be married to the latter's: only 
daughter and heir. Hence that great Duke became engaged in the  quar- 
rel againſt the Houſe of Ormonde, and in the ſupport of the Earl of Def 
mond's cauſe: and in confidence of this marriage taking effect, George had 
been created Lord Fielding of the Caghe in the realm of Ireland; and in 
the Earl's patent of creation to the Earldom of Deſmond and Viſcountſhip 
of Callan, it was provided, that in caſe Sir Richard Preſton ſhould die with- 
out iſſue male by his Lady, then thoſe titles were to deſcend to the ſaid George 
his intended ſon-in-law; as in fact they did and are enjoyed by the houſe of 
Fielding at this day. wn | 
Another accident contributed not a little to remove the difficultics' in Lord 
Thurles's way, viz. the death of Richard Earl of Deſmond, who was not 
only engaged to make good his contract with the Duke of Buckingham about 
his daughter's marriage; but when that was reſolved on, (in order to effec- 
tuate it the better, and ſecure what he poſſeſſed of the Ormonde eſtate) had 
got from King James on May 26. in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, a 


grant of the wardſhip and marriage of this James Lord Thurles, and had 


thereby as much power over him as over his own daughter; and would in 
all probability have exerciſed it, if he had not been drowned between Dub - 
lin and Holybead, on 28. Oct. 1628. His Counteſs died eighteen days be- 
fore him, but ſhe, far from being an obſtacle to Lord Thurles's marriage, had 
upon her death- bed recommended it to her daughter then in her fourteenth 
year, and charged her, if poſſible, to take him for her husband, and ſo put 

an end to the diſputes of the family. 6 * ⁰ 
Theſe great impediments removed, there yet remained others that ſeemed 
difficult enough to be got over. The memory of the Duke of Buctingham 
was ſtill dear to the King, who embraced all occaſions of ſhewing kindneſs 
to his family, and of doing acts of grace to his ſervants, and was not there- 
fore eaſily to be brought to conſent to the diſſolving of a contract very much 
to the advantage of ſo near a relation to his Grace as a nephew. The Eatl 
of Holland too, who had immediately upon the Earl of Deſmond's death, 
got the wardſhip of the young Lady, had an intereſt to oppoſe a marriage 
which would take her perſon and eſtate out of his hands, and he had too 
great power at Court to leave any room for hopes of effecting any thing 
without his conſent. Lord Thurles therefore applied himſelf to gain the 
Earl of Holland, and ſucceeded therein by means of a ſum of 15000 J. 
which he obliged himſelf to pay the Earl, and which lay for ſome time an 
heavy burden on his eſtate, it not being paid till 1637. in the rime of Lord 
Strafford's Government, whole friendſhip contributed to diſcharge it. This 
was a greater advantage than the Earl could propoſe to himſelf by the marriage 
of his ward to the nephew of his late friend ; and he being ſatisfied, the re- 
preſentations made to the King of the young Lady's inclination, rhe dying 
requeſt or charge of her mother, the merits of the family, the great expec* 
tations conceived of the young Lord, the juſt right he had by the ſettle- 
ment and will of Thomas Earl of Ormonde to the bulk of the cſtate, 'and 
the cruel treatment and oppreſſions uſed to his grandfather for aſſerting that 
right, had their effect upon a Prince, who whatever indulgence he gave to 
| 3 | | his 
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BOOK I. JAMES be Firſt Duke of Oxwonpe. 


his inclinations, had ſtill a much greater regard to juſtice, and accordingly CHARLNs 


gave his conſent to Lord Thurles's marriage with his couſin the Lady LH Sa- 
beth Preſton. 

In conſequence hereof, King Charles by Letters Patents, dated 8. Sep. 
1629. declares, that for the final end of all controverſics between alter 
Earl of Ormonde and Elizabeth daughter of Richard Earl of Deſmond, he 
had given his conſent, that there ſhall be a marriage between Zames Viicount 
Tburles and the ſaid Eligabeth; and grants her marriage, and the wardſhip 
of her lands to the ſaid Walter Earl of Ormonde, ordering the chief Gover- 
nors of the Kingdom to pals a patent in form to that effect under the Great 
Seal of Ireland. 


And after the marriage had taken effect, inquiſitions were taken at Caſhe/F 7 He, 
9. Oct. 1630. and in other places, finding the fine and recovery patled and * ©*' 


ſuffered by Thomas Earl of Ormonde in 42. Elis. and his will in 1614. and 
that Walter Earl of Ormonde was, in vertue of the will and ſettlement of the 
ſaid Thomas, next heir to his lands. In conſequence hercof, ſpecial liverics 
were granted to Earl Walter of his father John Butler and his uncle Jo- 
mas Earl of Ormonde's lands, and to James Lord 7 hurles and El;zabeth his 
wife of the lands that had been poſſeſſed by the late Earl of Deſmond. 
The marriage was ſolemnized in London at Chriſtmaſs 1629. and four 
days afterwards Lord Thurles went down with his Lady to Acton in Gloce- 
feerſhire, the ſeat of his uncle Sir Robert Poynt g. He continued there about 
a year, and in that time applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Latin tongue, in 
which he was inſtructed by his Chaplain, from whom he derived all the know- 
ledge that he had of it. 


About the end of the year 1630. he went over with his Lady into Ireland, His geing over 
whither Earl Walter and his Counteſs had gone ſome few years beſore. He %a Ireland. 


lived with them at Carrzck as long as he ſtaid in that Kingdom, as his Lady 


did till they both died, which happened in two or three years after, the Earl 


dying in 1632. and the Counteſs in a few months after him. 

Nature had not formed him for an unactive life; ſo that to qualify himſelf 
the better to be one day uſeful to his Prince and Country, and to recommend 
himſelf to the favour of the Crown, he reſolved to enter into its ſervice. 
Accordingly in 1631, he purchaſed a troop in the ſtanding, army in that King- 
dom; and for fifty-ſeven years after he never wanted one there, as long as 
the Crown had any that it could command. Soon after this, he came over 
to England to ſollicit the Court in a matter of confiſcations due to his Ma- 
zeſty, and which might have turned to his own advantage, had it ſucceeded. 

He went firſt to the north of Ireland, and from Dunag hdee ſailed in two 
hours and a quarter to Dun- Patrick in Scotland. Having travelled over 
part of the Country, and viſited his Lady's relations, he rode from Ed;n- 
burgh to Ware in three days, and could eaſily have been in London that night, 
had he not thought it convenient to ſtay there, whilſt he ſent a ſervant before 
to provide lodgings for him againſt the next day. But ſo little was he ſen— 
ſible of any fatigue, that finding books in the room, inſtead of going to reſt, 
he fell to reading, and about the dead of the night, lighting on the Counter- 
ſcuffle, which he had not ſeen before, it put him into ſuch a fit of laughter, 
that the landlord and his wife ſtarted out of their ſleep, amazed and ſcarce 
able to imagine what the matter could be. 

His Lordſhip ſtaid near a year and half on his occaſions in England, till 
the beginning of the year 1633, when his grandmother died. He then re- 
turned into Ireland, a little before the going over of the Lord Deputy Ment- 
Worth, and leaving London in the month of September upon a Saturday at 
four in the morning, though he had only two horſes on the road, he got 


that day ſo early to Acton, as to ſend to Briſtol, being eight miles farther, and 


Vor. I. D to 
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CHARLES to receive anſwer from the Captain of a ſhip called The ninth Whelp, (which 
I. then lay ready in King Road) that the wind was extremely fair, and he ſhould 
certainly fail by eight the next morning. His Lordſhip took care to be on board 
by that hour, and firſt making an hearty meal, went to his reſt and ſlept eleven 
hours at a ſtretch. The ſhip ſet ſail by nine, with fo favourable a gale, that 
by nine the next morning they ran up to Materford; and his Lordſhip mect- 
ing Sir Robert Walſh there, got horſes from him, rode ſixteen milcs to his 
houſe at Carrick, and dined there that ſame Mondaf at three of the clock. 
Sate of affairs We are now come to the active part of his life, when he began to make 
in Ireland 2 conſiderable figure in the publick affairs of Ireland: but before we enter 
upon it, or repreſent his conduct therein, it will be proper to give an account 
of the ſituation and ſtate. of affairs in that Kingdom, looking however ſome 
years backward the better to diſcover the genius and diſpoſition of the Na- 
tion, which was the ſcene of his actions, and the cauſes and original of thoſe 
troubles and revolutions in it, which furniſhed him afterwards ſuch an ample 
field, wherein to exert his admirable talents for government, and the many 
rare endowments and virtues of his mind, 
in ancient Treland as far as hiſtory and reaſon inform us, ſeems from its firſt planta- 
times, tion to have been inhabited by the ſame people, which ſettled in Great Bri- 
tain and the 1 parts of the continent, the Iriſh language being 
evidently a dialect of the Celtick. It was divided into ſeveral little principa- 
lities, the chiefs of which aſſumed the ſtile of Kings, and being at perpetual 


variance with one another, made the iſland a continual ſcene of rapine, vio- 


lence and bloodſhed: in acts of which, like other northern nations, they 
ſcemed to place all their glory. Their inteſtine wars and diviſions made them 
at laſt a prey to the Danes, whom the conqueſts of the Emperor Charles the 
Great had cauſed to infeſt theſe parts of the world. For when the main 
body of the Saxons, after thirty years fighting for their liberty, were at laſt 


ſubducd by that Emperor, and forced to embrace Chriſtianity; the braveſt of 


that people, impatient of ſubmitting to a yoke laid on their necks by the 
greateſt Prince of thar, and perhaps of any, age, and averſe to the rcligion 
which he had cſtabliſhed in their own Country, retired thence, and took re- 
fuge in the peninſula of Denmark. Theſe refugees too much crowding a 


Country ſufficiently ſtocked with people before, and either forced by the want 


of room to inhabit, or of means to ſubſiſt there, or perhaps incited by a ſpirit 
of revenge, ſoon embarked in adventures to find a more convenient place of 
ſettlement, or to return the injurics and oppreſſions which they had ſuffered. 
The Country where they had found protection furniſhed them with all mate- 
rials and neceſſaries for ſhipping, and being aſliſted by the natives, they fitted 
out mighty flects, by the convenience whereof they were enabled to diſtreſs 
all the maritime parts of Europe; where in reſpect of the Country from 
whence they immediately came, or the ſituation it bore with regard to the 
reſt of that quarter of the world, they were generally known by the name of 
Danes and Normans. Thcir firſt fury fell upon France, which they infeſted 
even before the death of Charles the Great, who foreſaw with great anguiſh 
of mind, the miſeries and deſolation they would bring upon that Kingdom, 
which they ravaged for ſeveral ages afterwards, making terrible havock in all 
places to which their ſhips would allow them to approach, and exerciſing 
their rage and cruelty chiefly againſt the churches, monaſteries, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed profeſſors of the Chriſtian Religion. Their hatred of that reli- 
gion, greedineſs of plunder, and habit of rapine and cruelty, ſoon made them 
fall upon other Countries, particularly upon Ireland, which they miſerably 
haraſſed and oppreſſed for the ſpace of two hundred years. But being at 
laſt routed and expelled thence, the land had reſt from forcign invaders, till 
Dermot Mac Morrough King of Leinſter in the ſeventeenth year of King 
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Henry II. called in the Engliſb to his aſſiſtance for the recovery of his King- 
dom, out of which he had been driven by the Kings of Meath and Con- 
naght. This was undertaken at firſt by private adventurers; but Henry coth- 
ing over afterwards with an Army, the Kings of Leinſter, Munſter, and Con- 
naght made their ſubmiſſion to him in form, as to their Sovercign Lord, ob- 
liging themſelves to pay him tribute; and (Her was ſoon after reduced by 
Sir John de Courcy, and deſcending by ſucceſſion to Lionel Duke of Cla- 
rence, became united at laſt to the Crown of England. 

Ireland thus ſubjected, was poſſeſſed for ſeveral ages by the Kings of Eng- 
land under the ſtile of Lords, and (from the time of Hemy VIII.) of Kings 
of Ireland; but whatever ſtile they uſed, they enjoyed not ſo much the rca- 
lity, as the name, of dominion in it. For the heads of the Jriſb Septs never 
obeyed them but as they liſted ; and the body of the people were governed 
entirely by the Brehon law, and followed the Jriſb cuſtoms. The Engliſh 
laws indeed were introduced, but were obſerved only in the Engliſh colony, 
and prevailed no where but in the Counties near Dublin. In all other parts, 
the Kings of England had no Courts of law to adminiſter juſtice or exerciſe 
juriſdiction, nor any certain revenue, ariſing from lands, eſcheats, and forfei- 
tures, (as in a regular and eſtabliſhed government) to ſupport the dignity and 
authority of the Crown. If a King of England indeed came over (as Ri- 
chard II. did) with a great army, the Iriſh Lords were very ready to ſubmit 
to him; but then they as readily withdrew their obedience, and rebclled as 
ſoon as the forces which they dreaded were gone. Even the Engliſh Lords 
who had vaſt eſtates and territorics given them, to enable them entirely to 
ſubdue the Iriſb, found an intereſt in not reducing them, and quarrelling 
among themſelves, endeavoured to curry fayour with the [ri/Þ, by learning 
their language, wearing their apparel, uſing their laws, adopting their man- 
ners, following their cuſtoms, and aſſuming their names; aiming thereby at 
an independency upon the Crown, from which they derived their grants, and 
hoping to ſupport that independency by the help of the Iriſb; who finding 


themſelves neceſſary, made no ſcruple to ſpoil and oppreſs the Engliſh tenants, 


forcing them to return into their own Country, to the almoſt utter ruin of 
the colony, and deſtruction of the Enghiſþ ſettlement in the Kingdom. By 
theſe and other means our Kings had very little power there, except in the in be reign of 
neighbourhood of Dublin, till Queen Elizabeth (who had been teazed all NH Ela. 
her reign by rebellions in one part or other of Ireland) reſolved at the latter 
end of it, on occaſion of the inſurrection raiſed by Tyrone in Ulſter, and by 
his adherents in the other Provinces, to ſend over a Royal Army to reduce 
the whole Kingdom to an entire ſubjection. A body of 20000 men, well An. 1599. 
ſupplied and provided with every thing, was ſent over under the Earl of E 
ſex, a brave General that loved to meet his enemy in the field, but was un- 
accuſtomed to a mountain war, and who conſidering Ireland as the place not 
to much of his authority as his exile, returned without effecting any thing. 
This Army was however kept up for above three years together at the ex- 
pence of near 400000l. a year, and of 5000007. the year that Kinſale was 
beſieged, under the ſucceeding Governor Sir Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
who having routed and deſtroyed the Spaniſh auxiliary forces, defeated the 
rebels in various encounters, and cut them off from all hopes of tarther ſuc- 
cours from abroad, and from all means of ſubſiſtence at home, did at laſt 
reduce the whole Nation to an entire ſubjection to the Crown of England. 
This coſt Queen Eligabeth about 1, 200000 J. and the expence would have 
been much greater, and the ſucceſs leſs, were it not for a new and extraor- 
dinary ſtroke of policy which ſhe uſed on this occaſion, and which contri- 
buted as much to that effect, as the ſtrength of her army, the regularity of 
its pay, the continual ſupply of proviſions, and the continuance thereof in its 
2 full 
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full ſtrength for ſo many years together. This great Queen, who was the 
mother of our commerce, and who made it the buſineſs of her lite to encou- 
rage and extend it as much and as far as was poſſible, had for the advance- 
ment thereof, in the beginning of her reign, been carctul to put the coin of 
England on a good foot, reforming the ſtandard of it, which had been much 
abaſed in the time of her father Henry VIII. This was ſcarce more to the 
advantage of her ſubjects in England, than the contrary method was ſervice- 
able for reducing the Rebels in Ireland; where they uſed the ſame coin, only 
it paſſed then, as it does now, at ſomewhat an higher value there than it did 
in England. 

She had obſerved that the regular payment of her army in Ireland in gold 
and ſilver coin, drained a vaſt deal of the ſpecie of England; and it being 
carried into that Country in ſuch quantities, that a great part of it, either by 
inroads and plunder, or elſe by traffick for proviſions and other ways of com- 
merce, fell into the hands of Tyrone and the Rebels, they were thereby en- 
abled to procure from France, Flanders, Holland, and other countries, what- 
ever arms, ammunition and proviſions they wanted; and the King of Spain 
was alſo encouraged to ſend them a body of auxiliaries. To prevent this 
inconvenience, the Queen cauſed a baſe fort of money to be coined in the 
Tower of London, and by Proclamation 23. May 1601. ordered it to be cur- | 
rent in Ireland, and to be taken there in all payments as ſterling money. F 
Great quantities of this mixt money were ſent over, and preſently after no WB 
other coin was to be ſeen there. Tyrone till then had ever been well ſup- ; 
plied, and had ſupported himſelf with great reputation: but when no money | 
at all appeared, except of this baſe ſort, and that denominated too at an high : 
valuation, and yet of little uſe for the purchaſing of proviſions in forcign 
countries, where it would not paſs above its real and intrinſick value; and | 
his own quarters being miſerably waſted by the continual incurſions of the 
ſtrong garriſons, which the Lord Deputy had put into the caſtles on the fron- 
tiers, and which deſtroyed and burnt every thing that could yield any ſuſte- 
nance, he was ſoon with his followers and adherents reduced to ſuch terri- 
ble diſtreſs and penury, that multitudes of them periſhed of famine, whilſt 
others, to avoid it, were neceſſitated to devour one another, and Tyrone was 
forced to ſubmit to mercy, yielding up all his lands, (which indeed he had 
no title jto, but by grant from the Crown) and renouncing all title to them, 
except ſuch as ſhould be, by an undeſerved grace, regranted to him. 

In the reignef Queen Elizabeth dying at this juncture of time, Lord Mount joy carried 

King James I. him and ſome of his principal adherents over to the Court of . where 
they were well received and treated by King James, who paid great reſpect 
to Tyrone, and made Rory O Donnel Earl of Tyrconnell, and granted them 
both conſiderable eſtates in their own countries; and a Proclamation was pub- 
liſhed for reſtoring all, that were not attainted, to their reſpective lands, and 
granting a general pardon and indemnity for all treſpaſſes and crimes com- 
mitted during the Rebellion. 

This was done to quict the minds of the IJriſb, to aſſure them of their 
lawful property, and invite them to live quiet and happy in the enjoyment 
of it. But no grace will have its proper effect upon reſtleſs minds, and men 
long enured to rapine and ſedition, contract ſuch inveterate habits and incli- 
nations to them, that no experience of the miſeries which attend, nor appre- 
henſions of the ruin which follows them, can deter them from embarking in 1 
the like courſes again. So the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, weary of a . 
quiet, but unactive life, ſoon entered into meaſures with O Cahan and other = 
Triſh Lords to raiſe a new inſurrection, and applied to the Courts of Ma. | 
drid and Bruſſels for aſſiſtance; but the deſign being diſcovered, they were 
forced to fly into foreign parts, and Judges were ſent into the Counties of 

6 | Tyrone 
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Tyrone and Tyrconnell, where after full proof of the treaſon, the abſent were James f. 
outlawed, and thoſe who appeared were convicted. This however did not WNW 


deter Sir Cahir O Dogharty of Enniſhowen, a raſh youth juſt come of age, 
from riſing in arms, 3 and burning Derry, murthcring Sit George 
Pawlet the Governor, with the Proteſtants there ſettled, and getting the fort 
of Cullmore into his hands by a wile, and putting the garriſon to the ſword; 
but he being, after five months holding out, killed by an accidental ſtor, his 
party was broke, and ſo ended the Rebellion. 

King James to prevent the like, and ſettle the Kingdom in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection and peace, reſolved to remove all the obſtacles which had hitherto 
retarded both, and given occaſion to the infurreftions which had haraſled it. 
The Iriſh had always been conſidered, not as ſubjects, but as aliens, and even 
as enemies, out of the protection of the law; in conſequence whercof, all 
marriages and alliances, and even commerce with them were prohibited, and 
they might be oppreſſed, ſpoiled, and killed by the Exgliſh at pleaſure, nor 
being allowed to bring any action, nor any inquiſition lying for the murder 
of an Tr;ſbman. This made it impraQticable for them to cxercite any com- 
merce, or ſettle in any towns, but forced them to ſtand on their defence, to 
fly to the mountains, and there live in a barbarous manner, and in a laviſh 
dependence on their Lords, to whom they had recourſe for protection. Thele 
Lords governed them according to the Brehon law, in a very arbitrary as well 
as oppreſſive manner, puniſhing them at their pleaſure, taking coigne and /;- 
very of them, which made the land waſte and the people idle, and by theit 
coſherings, ſeſſmgs of the Kern, cuttings, tallages, and ſpendings, reducing 
the common ſort to a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery, and to a neceſſity of follow- 
ing their chiefs whenever they pleaſed to rebel. For they had no eſtates of 
freehold and inheritance, nor any ſecurity of enjoying what belonged to 
them; their wives as well as goods being liable at any time to be taken away 


at the pleaſure of their Lords, who were after all in as precarious a ſtate with 


regard to their ſucceſſion, as their vaſſals were in reſpect of their poſſeſſions. 
Baſtards claimed an equal ſhare with the legitimate children in the partition 
of the effects and perſonal eſtate; and as to their lands, though the chieftain 
had an eſtate for life, yet no body had the inheritance thereof. The heads of 
the Septs, whoſe power extended over large tracts of a Country, did not ſac- 
ceed one another by deſcent ; but their power determining with their lives, 
ſuch as had the moſt power and credit in thoſe parts, got by force poſſeſſion 
of their territories, and then diſtributed lands ro ſuch vaſſals as had adhercd 
to them, or they thought fit to favour, turning them out again at pleaſure, 
and giving the lands to new tenants, as their intereſts or paſſions prompted 
them. 

The like force prevailed too in leſſer diſtricts; every perſon that could 
build, or get poſſeſſion of a caſtle and bawn round it, conſidered all the land 
about it as his own, and every body that fed their cattle in the neighbour- 
hood of it as his vaſſals; and whilſt he extended his protection to their per- 
ſons, and his bawn ſerved for a ſhelter and refuge to their cattle, they were 
always ready to ſupport him in all his meaſures, and to join in the plunder- 
ing of others, whole ſpoils were a great part of their livelihood. Where 
there is no certain ſucceſſion, and where poſſeſſions are ſo very precarious, 
tis morally impoſſible that there ſhould be any improvement of lands, or any 
ſettlement of a Country, where ſuch a foundation was laid for, and encou- 
ragement given to confuſion, barbariſm, and violence. | 

The King to redreſs theſe diſorders, to ſettle the Kingdom in peace and 
tranquillity, to improve the Country, and give all ranks and orders of men 
a full aſſurance of the quiet enjoyment of their liberty and property, took 


care to have the cuſtoms of Taniſtry and Gavelkind condemned by judgment 
Vol. I. E in 
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in the King's Bench, and utterly aboliſhed the Brehon law in all its branches 
and uſages. He extended to the Iriſb all the privileges of ſubjects, and all 
the benefit of the Engliſb laws, which he took care to have duly executed, 
without difference or diſtinction of perſons. He encteaſed the number of 

udges in his courts of law ; he divided the whole Kingdom into Counties 
Je revived the circuits after two hundred years diſcontinuance in Munſter, 
and inſtituted them in Connaght and Ulſter, and ſent 1 twice 
every year to hold aſſizes in every part of the Nation, for the due and regu- 
lar adminiſtration of juſtice, | 

This end could not be attained, nor any general tranquillity ſettled with- 
out aſcertaining the rights of all perſons. With this view he iſſued out ſe- 
veral 88 to eſtabliſh and ſecure the ſubjects in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of the eſtates they enjoyed, and to which indeed they had no other title 
than poſſeſſion. The great Lords, Chiefs, and others who held by Taniſtry, 
were invited to ſurrender the lands which they held in that precarious and 
uncertain manner; and thereupon Letters Patents were iſſued out to regrant 
them the ſame, by a more legal title, and on a more laſting ſecurity ; and in- 
ſtead of a life eſtate, which was the utmoſt they could pretend to before, they 
were inveſted with eſtates in fee, which deſcended to their children, the more 
to incite them to plant, cultivate, and improve the ſame. This encourage- 
ment produced a general ſurrender of lands, and new grants were made there- 
of to the former proprictors. The like method was, for the like rcaſon, 
taken by the few trading cities and corporations through the Kingdom: they 
ſubmitted all their immunities to the King's pleaſure, giving up their charters, 
and received new ones with conſiderable privileges, ſuch as in their nature 
were proper to keep them in ſubjection to the Crown, and advance the in- 
tereſts of peace and commerce. | 
- Proviſion being thus made for the 1r;ſh, who had during the late rebelli- 
ons behaved themſelves peaccably, or elſe had made a timely ſubmiſſion to 
the Government, and been reccived to mercy, there ſtill remained large coun- 
tries and great ſcopes of lands, that, by the forfeiture of obſtinate Rebels, 
were eſcheated into the hands of the Crown, and fo found by inquiſitions 
regularly taken according to law. Tyrone's rebellion, though begun in UV. 
fer, the chief ſeat of his power, became more general, and had ſpread itſelf 
into the other Provinces, occaſioning very conſiderable forfeitures in all. Many 
of theſe, containing 574628 acres of land, were, after the Earl of Deſmond's 
rebellion, and as the Rebels were gradually quelled, diſpoſed of by Queen 
Elizabeth to Engliſh undertakers, 1 in the Counties of Limerick, 
Kerry, Tipperary, Waterford and Cork in Munſter, where Sir Richard Boyle 
Earl of Cork had made wonderful improvements in three Baronies of the County 
of Corte, which he had purchaſed of Sir J/alter Raleigh, to whom the Queen 
had granted them with an obligation to plant and improve them ; an obliga- 
tion that could not be diſcharged by any body on the ſpot, without a vaſt 
expence, and which could never be effectually diſcharged by a perſon, whoſe 
poſts and inclinations confined him to the Court of England. 

But as the rebellion was almoſt univerſal in Ul/er, and longer kept up in 
that Province than in any other, the lands, which were there forfeited and 
eſcheated to the Crown, were of vaſt extent, and in the ſix Counties of Don- 
negall, Tyrone, Derry, — Cavan and Ardmagh amounted to above 
500000 acres. Theſe Counties had ſuffered exceedingly in the war, and were 
reduced to a very deſolate condition ; the country was full of woods and faſt- 
neſſes, which on favourable junctures would give encouragement to Rebels, 
and would ſerve at all times as a retreat for robbers; great numbers of the 
inhabitants had during the rebellion been deſtroyed by the ſword, and much 
greater had periſhed by famine ; and the reſt were reduced to ſo extreme a 
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poverty, that they were not able, if they had been willing, to manure the James l. 
ground; ſo that the lands which had been laid waſte in the courſe of the 
troubles, were likely to continue ſo in time of peace, for want of people or s 
riches to cultivate and improve them. 

King James in a ſenſe of theſe inconveniences, and with a vicw to ſcttle NN f 
and improve that part of his dominions, reſolved upon the plantation in © ak 


ſter, and the diſpoſal of the eſcheated lands in ſuch a manner, as ſhould beſt 


advance that end. He procecded in it with great de liberation; he encouraged 
every body to draw up and lay before him plans and meaſures for carrying 
on of that work. Among others the great Lord Chancellor Bacon preſented 
him one full of wiſe reflections and gencral maxims, which is ſtill preſerved 
and extant in his works, not being through the want of a ſufficient know- 
ledge of the country, duly qualified to make a proper application of them, 
or to center into a more particular detail of the ſeveral meaſures neceſſary to 
be taken and purſucd in that affair. Whatever defects there were in others 
ſchemes, they were ſufficiently ſupplicd by that of Sir Arthur Chicheſter, at- 
terwards Baron of Belfaſt, and then Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

He was a man of great capacity, judgment, firmneſs, experience and pru- 
dence ; he had ſerved ſeyeral years under Henry IV. of France, and had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars of Ireland by his fortitude and military skill, 
and had done eminent ſervice in the reduction of the Rebels: he had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as much in the arts of peace, wiſe in taking his party, reſo- 
lute in executing it, maſter of his own temper, dexterous and able to manage 
all the variety of humours that he had to dcal with, and to gain even the 
moſt perverſe. No body better knew the territories to be plantcd, the ſitu- 
ation of every part thereof, the ſtate and condition of the natives, as well as 
the pretenſions and expectations of the Triſh Chiefs; ſo that none could be 
better qualified, either to propoſe a ſcheme for the plantation that would be 
practicable, or to ſee it executed, ſo as to make it effectual. For this pur- 
pole, he cauſed ſurveys to be taken of the ſeveral Counties that were to be 
planted ; he drew up a particular account of the ſtate of each, pointed out 
the ſeveral places in which, by reaſon of their ſituation upon paſſages and 
rivers, or of other advantages for the ſervice and defence of the country, it 
was proper to found towns or erect caſtles and forts; repreſented at large the 
character of the Triſh Chiefs, for whom it was proper to provide, the tem- 
per and circumſtances of the old inhabitants, the rights of new purchaſers, 
the claims of all perſons, the impediments that had formerly obſtructed a plan- 
tation and rendered it ineffectual in other places, and the methods of remov- 
ing them. And after a particular detail of theſe ſeveral matters, he propoſed, 
with regard to the perſons who ſhould have lands aſſigned them for planting, 
that they ſhould be either the old Iriſb chieftains and inhabitants, or ſervi- 
tors of the Crown, or elſe Engliſb and Scots undertakers. Different allot- 
ments were made to each of theſe, and encouragement given to them all. 
Great indulgence was uſed to thoſe of the firſt fort, among whom were not 
excepted even ſuch Iriſh as had been engaged in Tyrone's rebellion, and were 
ſtill diſcontented enough in their minds, in hopes to gain them by ſuch an 
act of confidence and favour. Their under-tenants too and ſervants were al- 
lowed to be of their own country and religion, being exempted from the 
oath of ſupremacy, which thoſe of the other planters were obliged to take; 


the Britiſh being only to make uſe of Engliſh or Scots, and the ſervitors, tho' 


permitted the fervice of natives, yet being confined to employ only Prote- 
ſtants. The ſervitors could not better recommend themſelves to the King's 
farther favours, than by carrying on a work which he had ſo much at heart; 
and were of two ſorts, either the great Officers of State, whoſe power, dig- 
nity and wealth added authority to the undertaking, and yielded aſſurance that 


it 
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JamEs1. it would be duly encouraged and ſupported by the government, or elſe the 
CYV Captains and Officers of the army who had ſerved in thoſe parts during the 


war, and were to be ſeated in places of moſt danger and beſt advantage for 
his Majeſty's ſervice, and defence of the reſt of the undertakers, as well on 
the ſca ſide as within land. Theſe were the fitteſt indeed for ſuch a Province; 
but as it appeared an hardſhip peculiar to them, they were allowed from the 
Crown an entertainment and ward of men in ſuch places to enable them to 
help themſelves and perform the ſervice, till the country was well ſettled 
and quietly planted, when that allowance was to ceaſe, and they to be left 
to themſelves as other undertakers. The Exgliſb and Scots indeed were planted 
in places of the greateſt ſafety ; but lying under particular diſadvantages, by 
reaſon of their being utterly deſtitute of all knowledge of the country, and 
of the proper ways to provide for themſelves and their ſervants, they were in- 
dulged the liberty of aſſociating themſelves with others, who lived in it, and 
could aſſiſt them with advice, lodging, proviſions, and other neceſſaries; and 
had a privilege of importing from Great Britain, cuſtom free, whatever com- 
mo dities and utenſils might be of uſe in their plantation. 


The lands to be planted were divided into three proportions, the greateſt 


of 2000 Engliſh acres, the middle of 1500, and the leaſt of 1000 each: and 
every County was ſet out into theſe proportions; the one half of it aſſigned 
to the ſmalleſt, and the other half divided between the two other proporti- 
ons. Ireland had ſuffered enough by the granting vaſt tracts of country to 
particular perſons : but by this method prudent care was taken that none 
ſhould have too great ſcopes of land lying together, ſo as to make them too 
powerful for others, nor any have more than they were able to plant. In 
the diſtribution of theſe, it was thought proper to avoid a miſtake committed 
in the plantation of Munſter, where the Iriſb were mixed among the Engiiſb 
in order to learn civility and good husbandry from them, but experience 
ſhewed that they only learned to envy the fortunes of the Exgliſb, and to long 
for the lands improved by their induſtry ; and that they made uſe of the free- 
dom of acceſs which they had to their houſes, and of converſation with their 
perſons, only to ſteal their goods and plot againſt their lives. It was there- 
fore deemed adviſeable to leſſen this intercourſe between the two people, and 
to plant them ſeparately in different quarters; the =p in ſome one place of 
the plaineſt ground of their own country, and the Britiſb by themſelves in 
places of the beſt ſirength and command, as well for their greater ſecurity, 
as to prelerye the purity of the Eng/z/Þ language: which was likewiſe one of 
the reaſons why they were forbid to marry or foſter with the Iriſh. And 
this gencral rule being obſerved, the ſeveral proportions were, to prevent 
diſputes among the undertakers for preference and choice of lands, diſtri- 
buted to them by lot. 

The King granted eſtates to all to be held by them and their heirs : the un- 
dcrtakers of 2000 acres held of him in capite, thoſe of 1500 by Knights ſer- 
vice, as of the caſtle of Dublin, and thoſe of 1000 in common ſoccage. The 
firſt were in four years obliged to build a caſtle and bawn, the ſecond in two 


years a ſtrong ſtone or brick houſe and bawn, and the laſt a bawn; timber 


tor that purpoſe, as well as for their tenants houſes, being aſſigned them out 
of the King's woods. The firſt were obliged to plant on their lands, within 
three years, forty eight able men, cighteen years old or upwards, born in 
England or the inland parts of Scotland, to be reduced to twenty families, 
to We a demeſne of fix hundred acres in their hands, to have four fee-far- 
mers on a hundred and twenty acres each, ſix leaſeholders on a hundred acres 
cach, and on the reſt cight familics of husbandmen, artificers, and cottagers : 
the others were under the like obligations proportionably, and they were all 
within five years to reſide in perſon on ſome part of the premiſles, and to 

I | have 
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have ſtore of arms in their houſes. They were not to alienate any of theic JaMes 1. 
lands without a Royal Licence, nor ſet them at uncertain rents, or for a lels CW W 


term than for twenty-one years, or three lives; and their tenants were to live 
in houſes, not in cabbins, and to build their houſes together in towns and 
villages. They had power to etect manors, to hold Courts Baron, to create 
tenures, With liberty of exporting and importing timber, and other privileges, 
which were likewiſe extended to the natives, whole eſtates were gtanted them 
in tee ſimple, and held in ſoccage, but with no obligation on any to erect 
caſtles or build ſtrong houſes. Theſe were not thought proper for the reſi- 
dence of pcrions who might well be deemed willing to arrogate to themſelves 
all the power that had been formerly uſurped and exerciſed by the Iriſh Chiefs: 
to guard againſt which, they were reſtrained from having tenants at will, they 
were enjoined to ſet their lands at rents certain for the like terms as the 
undertakers, and were to take no chief rents, cuttings, and other 1r;/h exac- 
tions from their undcr-tcnants, who were obliged to leave their creating (or 
running up and down the country with their cattle from place to place tor 
paſture) and ro dwell in towns, and uſe the Eng/iſh manner of tillage and 
husbandry. In this manner, and under theſe regulations, were the eſcheated 
lands in Ulery diſpoſed of to a hundred and four Engliſh and Scots undertak- 
ers, fifty-ſix ſcrvitors, and two hundred cighty-ſix natives, all which gave bond 
to the Government for performance of covenants ; for the better aſſurance 
whereof, the King required a regular account to be ſent him from the State, 
of the progreſs made by cach undertaker in the plantation. 

Amidſt theſe liberal donations of lands, the King took ſome care of the 
Revenue of the Crown, reſcrving (after three years exemption, and three 
years at half rent} upon every thouſand acres a rent of 5/. 65s. 8 d. from the 
undertakers, and ſuch ſervitors as planted with Britiſb tenants; of 8/7. from 
ſervitors that planted with Iriſh ; and of 10/. 13s. 4d. from the natives, who 
were not obliged to build caſtles; but he took a much greater care with re- 
gard to the patrimony of the Church and the maintenance of the Clergy. 


« He found the eſtate of the Biſhopricks in Uſer much cntangled, and The King's 
* altogether unprofitable to the Biſhops; partly by the challenge which the _— _ 
late temporal IJriſh Lords made to the Churches patrimony within their Clergy of 


countries, thereby to diſcourage all men of worth and learning, through UH. 


want of maintenance, to undertake the care of thoſe places, and to con- 
tinue the people in ignorance and barbariſm, the more eaſily to lead them 
« into their own mcaſurcs ; and partly by the claims of Patentecs who, un- 
“der colour of abbcy, and eſcheated, lands, paſſed by patent many of the 
« Church lands, not excepting even the ſcite of Cathedral Churches, and the 
&« places of reſidence of Biſhops, Deans and Canons, to the great prejudice 
« and decay of Religion, and the fruſtrating his religious intent for the good 
« government and reformation of thoſe parts.” Nor were the Parochial 
Churches in a better condition than the Cathedral. They had moſt of them 
in the country been deſtroyed in the troubles, or fallen down for want of 
covering; the livings were very ſmall, and either kept in the Biſhops hands 
by way of commendams and ſequeſtrations, or elſe filled with Miniſters as 
ſcandalous as their income; ſo that ſcarce any care was taken to catechiſe the 
children, or inſtru others in the grounds of religion; and for years toge- 
ther, divine ſervice had not been uſed in any Pariſh Church throughout er, 
except in ſome city or principal towns. To remedy theſe abuſes, and to make 
a proper proviſion for the inſtruction of the people, and reducing them to a 
conformity in religion, the King ordered, that all eccleſiaſtical lands ſhould 
be reſtored to their reſpective Sees and Churches, and that all lands ſhould 


cc 


* The King's Letter of July 8. 1609. 
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James I. be deemed Eccleſiaſtical ; out of which the Biſhops had at any time formerly 
W received rents or penſions; that compoſitions ſhould be made with the Paten- 


Account of 
Parliaments 


in Ireland. 


tees for the ſcite of Cathedral Churches, the houſes of reſidence of Biſhops 
and Dignitarics, and other Church lands which were never intended to be 
conveyed to them; an equivalent to be allowed the Patentec, it he com- 
>oundcd willingly; if not, the patent to be vacated by due courle of law, 
he King being deccived in his grant, and the poſſeſſions to be reſtored to the 


Church. And to provide for the inferior Clergy, he engaged the Biſhops to - 


zive up all their impropriations, and relinquiſh the tythes, paid them out of 
pariſhes, to the reſpective incumbents; making them ample recompence with 
grants of his own lands. He cauſcd every proportion allotted to the under- 
takers to be made a pariſh, and a Parochial Church to be erected thereon, 
the incumbent whereof was (beſides all the tythes and duties of each pariſh) 
to have a glebe ſet out for him of ſixty, nincty, or a hundred and twenty 
acres, according to the ſize of the pariſh and the proportion of which it con- 
ſiſted; and this to be laid out, before any allotment was made to others, in 
the moſt convenient place, and the neareſt adjoining to the Pariſh Church. To 
provide likewiſe for a ſucceſſion of worthy men to fill theſe Churches, he 
erected and endowed free ſchools in the principal towns; he made conſide- 
rable grants of lands to the College founded by Queen Eligabeth at Dublin, 
and veſted in it the advowſon of ſix Parochial Churches, three of the largeſt, 
and three of the middle proportion in each County. 

The planters being put in poſſeſſion of their ſeveral allotments, ſoon made 
great improvements thereon, and built a good number of towns; for which, 
the better to carry on trade and commerce, they obtained the benefit of fairs 
and markets. The King, to encourage their induſtry and advance his own 
project, thought fit to diſtinguiſh them with higher privileges, and creed 
ſeveral of theſe towns into corporations, with a right of ſcnding Members 
to Parliament; a right which they had not long after an opportunity to ex- 
erciſe. 

Parliaments had from the reign of King Edward II. been called from time 
to time in Ireland upon particular occaſions, but they conſiſted of few Mem- 
bers. The number of Temporal Peers was always ſmall, till the reign of 
Henry VIII. and of theſe, ſome were generally either in rebellion, or did 
not care to attend; and of the Spiritual, ſuch Archbiſhops and Biſhops as were 
reſident in the mere 1r;/þ countries, and did not acknowledge the King for 
their patron, were never ſummoned to any Parliament. And as for the Houſe 
of Commons, it ſometimes was compoſed only of the Deputics of the four 
ſhires of the Pale, and writs were never ſent any where but into ſhire-ground 
inhabited by the Engliſb, who continued in obedience to the State and in 
ſubjection to the Exgliſb laws. For the Iriſh in thoſe days were never ad- 
mitted, as well becauſe their countries lying out of the limits of Counties, 
could tend no Knights, and having neither cities nor boroughs in them, could 
lend no Burgeſſes to the Parliament, as becauſe they were deemed enemies, 
and unfit to be truſted in the Great Council of the Realm. For before the 
thirty-fourth year of Henry VIII. when Meath was divided into two ſhircs, 
there were no more than twelve Counties in Ireland, beſides the liberty of 
Tipperary; and as the ancient cities were but four, and the boroughs which 
ſent Burgeſſes not above thirty, the entire body of the whole Houſe of Com- 
mons could not then conſiſt of one hundred perſons. Queen Mary indeed 
added two ſhires, reducing the countries of Leix and Ofaly into Counties, 


and erecting boroughs in them, whereby they were qualified to ſend Knights 


and Burgeſſes to Parliament. And afterwards Queen Eligabeth in Sir Henry 


Sidneys and Sir John Perrot times erected ſundry Counties in Connaght 


and Ul/ter, yet no Knights were ever ſent from the remote parts of the latter 
| Province. 
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8 Province. The laſt Parliament held in her time was called in the 27th year J\Mtes 1. 
£ of her reign, and twenty ſeven years of troubleſome and unſettled times | 
had paſſed ſince, without the ſummons of any. But King James having 
now ſettled Ireland in peace, divided the whole Kingdom into Counties, and 
erected forty new boroughs in the ſeventeen Counties laſt appointed, re- 
ſolved to call a general repreſentation of the whole Nation, in which all 
the inhabitants thereof, whether of the old Exgliſhß extraction, or the new 
7 Britiſh colony, or the old Iriſh natives, ſhould meet together to make laws 
5 for the common good of themſelves and their poſterity. 
& 
* 


The Papiſts fearing that ſome further laws might be made againſt them, 

or that all the Engliſh laws from the 10 Henry VII. downwards (among 

1 which were ſeveral penal ones) might be received by a general act, exerted 

5 themſelves in all places to carry elections for thoſe of their own party b. 

2 The Gentry of the Engliſh pale ſent their Agents into all parts of Uſer, 
Connaght and Munſter, conjuring every man of quality and intereſt to . 

A uſe their beſt endeavours for that purpoſe. Their Clergy who were very nu- 

\ merous, and their Lawycrs who were ſtill more powertul than the others; 

8 laboured night and day, ſolliciting and perſuading by large promiſes, ter- 
rifying by threats and ſuggeſtions of imminent dangers, compelling by 
curſes and excommunications, binding by oaths of aſſociation, and trying 
by all the practices that human policy could deviſe, to gain all forts of per- 
ſons that could any way be ſetviceable in theſe elections; and they ſuceceded 
ſo far that moſt of the Privy Counſellors, who ſtood for Knights of the 
ſhires, failed in their expectations, and ſome of the moſt factious Lawyers 
and turbulent ſpirits were choſe in their ſtead. This ſucceſs raiſed their con- 
fidence, and preſuming they ſhould be able to carry every thing, they came 

to Dublin with ſuch equipages, as none of them were able to ſupport; and 

which are never uſed but when ſome force is intended, and ſome important 

deſign ro be executed, ſome of the Jriſb Nobility bringing one hundred, 
We and others two hundred men in their company. 

: The Parliament met on May 18. 1613, when the Members of the Houſe Hit of oj 
of Commons were ordered by the Lord Deputy Chicheſter to make choice! 3 of 
of a Speaker, and preſent him the Friday following. The Houſe conſiſted of 
two hundred thirty two Members, ſix whercof did not appear. Thoſe that 
were preſent diſagreed in their votes; and after an hot debate, there appeared 

| on a diviſion to be one hundred twenty ſeven voices for Sir John Davys the 
| Attorney General, beſides his own, and for Sir Jehn Everard (formerly one 
of the Juſtices of the King's Bench, an obſtinate recuſant) who on reſigning 
* place, had on May 14. 1607. a penſion granted him of one hun- 
W- dred marks a ycar, there were ninety eight with himſelf. The Roman 
| Catholicks had before their meeting made a wrong calculation of their num- 
bers, and fancied they ſhould have had a majority in the Houſe, and now 
finding themſelves out numbered, were enraged at the diſappointment, and 
being headed by Sir James Gough, an hot turbulent man, Sir William 
Bourke, Sir Chriſtopher Nugent, Sir Chriſtopher Plunket, M. Talbot and 
other Lawyers, proceeded in a way of tumult and violence; contrary to all 
right and rules of Parliament, to place Sir ohn Everard in the Chair; from 
whence he was at laſt removed, and Sir John Davys (than whom none 
was ever better qualified for the poſt) placed therein; and on the Friday 
following he was preſented by one hundred and thirty Members to the Lord 
Deputy, who approved of his election, and confirmed him Speaker. The 
other party would not appear on that occaſion, nor come to the Houſe at- 
terwards. The recuſant Lords refuſed alſo to attend the ſervice of that 
Houſe, though ſummoned by a Proclamation from the State, and ordered 


> Rywe's Defenſio, Lib. II. p. 15. and Sir Robert Jacob's Letter 26 May 1613. 
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AMEs I. to do ſo. They broke out into extravagant complaints, and made inſolent 
WY demands of the Lord Deputy; they arraigned the power of the Crown, and 


wiſdom of the Prince, in making new corporations; they even diſputed the 
right of ſome Counties of Jer to elect Members; they rejected in a con- 
temptuous manner, ſcarce ever to be parallel d, every propoſal that came 
from the State, and appealed by Letters and Agents ſent over to the King 
in England. Things being carried to this extremity, and the threats as well 
as carriage of the diſcontented (which went ſo far as the menacing of a re- 
bellion, and the giving out, that if the State ſent for Sir John Everard, he 
ſhould refuſe to come, and if any attempt was made to bring him by force, 
they were ſtronger than the Government in the town, and would riſe up 
in arms, cut the throats of the Proteſtants, beſiege the caſtle, and either take 
or ſtarve the Deputy, unleſs they had their own conditions) giving no ſmall 
apprehenſions of further diſorders, violences and tumults, the Lord Deputy 
thought it prudent to allow time for their paſſions to cool; and ſo adjourned the 
Parliament till his Majeſty's pleaſure was known in this affair. He proceeded 
with ſo much moderation in it, that he did not impriſon one of the muti- 
neers, notwithſtanding all their provocations. This temper and cool way of 
proceeding did not plcaſe the Puritans, who from hence, and from the fa- 
your ſhewed ſome of the ring-leaders of the laſt rebellion in the diſtribution 
of the Ulſter lands, and the gentleneſs with which the Recuſants had been 
treated ever ſince the reduction of the Kingdom; took occaſion to cenſure 
the Government, either of weakneſs in not knowing how to govern that 
unruly people, or of puſillanimity in not daring to rule them, as they ought. 

They pretended, that when his Majeſty came to the Crown, they had 
the whole Nation ſo much under their power, that with the ſevere exccu- 
tion of the laws, they might have wrought the people to what conformity 
they liſted ; whereas by ſhewing favour to the old Rebels, and conniving ar 
their conſpiracics and meetings, by the negle& of keeping them under the 
law, and by other temporiſing courſes, encouragement had been given, and 
opportunities afforded to the old 1rzfþ to correſpond with traitors from fo- 
reign parts, to harbour Jcſuits and Prieſts in their houſes, (who made them 
obſtinate in their religion, and deſperate to undertake any wicked action) 
to oppreſs the meaner fort, and to make themſelves as great Lords over 
them, as they had been before the rebellion; and that hence aroſe the 
ſtrength and confidence of the party, which had launched out into ſuch un- 
heard of inſolences, and by their ſeditious courſes ſeemed ready for a new 
inſurreQion. 

Theſe were the murmurs and complaints of ſome even in the Privy 
Council; but the Lord Deputy, who well knew his Prince's peaceable diſ- 
poſition and utter averſion to war and tumults, and thought, that good treat- 
ment, with the ſweets and advantages of peace and commerce, might in 
time civilize and gain a people that had held out for ages in a ſtate of war; 
reſolved to continue his former conduct, and proceed with his uſual modera- 
tion, as far as the conduct of the Malecontents would give him leave. Theſe 
were apprehenſive that ſome further penal laws, particularly againſt harbour- 


ing Jeſuits and ſeminary Prieſts, and for obliging not only the Magiſtrates in 


corporations, but alſo the Profeſſors of the law, and others to take the oath 
of Supremacy, wcre intended to be paſled in this general and full Parlia- 
ment of the whole Kingdom. This made the Lawyers ſo active and warm 


in their debates and proceedings in the Houſe, at the choice of a Speaker, 


and put them upon ſuggeſting the extravagant petitions and demands that 
were madc, and the violent meaſures that were taken by the party after- 
wards; and to prevent this, as well as to juſtify their conduct, and obtain 
a tolcration of their religion, was the reaſon of their ſending over Lord 

6 Gormanſton, 
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Gormanſton, Lord Roche, Sir James Gough, Mr. Huſſey and others to repre- JAMEs I. 
ſent their caſe, and ſollicite their cauſe at the Court of England. Sir James 


Goueb returned to Ireland in the November following, and landing at A- 
rerfied, gave out publickly, that they had been graciouſly received by the 
King, and had kifled his hand, and that at his departure his Majeſty had 
commanded him to publiſh in all places of the realm, that he would nor 
force their conſciences, nor hinder them from keeping Prieſts in their houſes, 
ſo as they entertained none of thole Prieſts, who maintain that the Pope 
hath power to depoſe or excommunicate his Majeſty. Theſe and the like 
ſpeeches were greedily received; and he ſet out for Dublin with two or 
three Knights, and thirty or forty Gentlemen in his company. With this 
parade he entered the city, and went immediately to the Lord Deputy, in 
whole chamber were aſſembled all the principal Recuſants about Dublin, to 
the number of about fourſcore; a number never ſeen there before on any 
occaſion, and ſummoned on purpole to countenance the pretended meſlage. 
Sir James proclaimed it aloud, and ſaid with great aſſurance, that his Ma- 
ſter King James had commanded him to aſſure his Country thereof, and 
notify it to the Lord Deputy himſelf. This being contrary to the King's 
ſolemn Declaration in England, that he would never grant any tolcration to 
the Roman Catholicks, and cntailing a curſe on his poſterity it they granted 
any, and contrary likewiſe to the inſtructions and directions the State had 
reccived from the King, for miniſtring the oath of Supremacy to the Lawyers 
and Juſtices of the peace, and for putting the laws againſt Reculants in exe- 
cution, the Deputy reproved him for publiſhing ſo apparent an untruth, 
and told him that he did not believe him. But Gough continuing with ar- 
rogance to juſtity the meſſage, the Lord Deputy thought it neceſlary to ex- 
erciſe a wholſome and ſeaſonable ſeverity upon him. There was no ſmall 
danger in having a report of ſuch a nature divulged among an unſettled 
people, who needed no encouragement to expect a toleration of religion, 
however pcrillous it might prove to the State; the times were turbulent, and 
conſpiracies on foot (one particularly formed by Alexander Mac Donell, 
and ſome of the O Neals and O Cahans in Tyrone and Tirconnell) intima- 
tions whereof had been given by ſome of the Confederates to the Lord Deputy 
to provide againſt them ; he therefore aſſembled the Council, and with their 
e and concurrence committed Sir James cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of 
Dublin. 

The affair of the ſchiſm in Parliament was till depending in England. 
Commiſſioners had been ſent from thence to Dublin to examine into it; 


and the King as well for his fuller information therein, as to have his advice 


for the healing of it in the mildeſt manner (which was moſt agreeable to 
his nature, whatever it was to the intereſts of his Government) ſent for the 
Lord Deputy over into England in the beginning of the March following. 
The matter was then examined before the Council; and the Deputics of 
the recuſant party were heard ſeveral days on the ſubject of their ſeveral 
complaints, and by a very ſtrange and extraordinary indulgence were allowed 
to diſpute the returns of Members which they excepted againſt. But not 
being able to make good their allegations, and their ſeditious deſigns and 


meaſures appearing cvidently to the Board, the King on April 23. contented. 


himſelf with making a ſpeech after his faſhion, wherein after repreſenting 
their arrogant behaviour, he reproved them for their rude and diſorderly pro- 
ceedings; and accepting the ſubmiſſion which they made to him, ſent them 
back to Ireland, with a charge of bchaving themſelves more dutifully in 
Parliament, and with hopes of meriting thereby not only their pardon, but 
allo his Royal favour and encouragement. 
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pode fore the King, acknowledged to be irreproachable in his cxcrcile of the Go- 


Plantations in 


Leinſter. 
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After their return, the Lord Deputy (whom theſe very Agents had, be- 


vernment) managed matters with ſo much addreſs, and Sir John Everard, 
a lover of his Country, and ſtudious of its peace, labourcd fo effectually 
with his party, that every thing paſſed quietly enough in the Seſſion, which 
was held in Ofober and November following, to prepare bills that were to 
be paſſed in the Seſſions to be held in Apri/ and May 1615. The two 
Houſes ſpent a good deal of time in ſettling their privileges, and the cere- 
monial to be obſerved between them, and joined in paſſing an act for re- 
cognizing his Majcſty's title to the Crown; wherein they gave an ample 
teſtimony of the excellency of his Government, and the tender concern 
he had ſhewn for the good of his people of Ireland, by reducing them into 


order, by ſettling them in peace, by confirming them in their poſſeſſions, 


and by various acts of grace and favour extended to many thouſands of them, 
and particularly by the civil plantation of the eſcheated lands of Ul/ter. 

Some ſtatutes had been made of old againſt the natives of 1r;/þ blood, 
whilſt they were conſidered as enemies, and lived in continual hoſtility with 
the Engliſh, prohibiting all commerce, marriage and foſtering with them; 
and againſt the bringing over and matching with Scots, who generally af- 
ſiſted the Iriſh in their rebellions. Theſe were now repealed, and free li. 
berty given to all to trathck and match together, that they might in conſe- 
quence of ſuch commerce and alliances, grow at laſt into one nation, and 
all feuds, animolities and differences among them be extinguiſhed. This 
union the King had ſo much at heart, that he would do nothing to ſour 
and alienate the minds of any part of his ſubjects; and therefore the new 
laws propoſed, or ſuſpected to be intended againſt Popery, and that moved 
for by Sir Oliver St. John, for keeping the 5% of November in Ireland,. 
were laid aſide, and the Parliament agreed nemrme contradicente, to an act 
for attainting the Earls of Tyrone and Tirconnell, Sir Cahir O Doharty, 
Coconaug ht Maguire, Oghy Oge O Hanlon, Caffer O Donell, and others 
concerned with them either in their open rebellion or treacherous conſpi- 
racies; and having granted the King a ſubſidy, the Seſſion concluded with 
an act of oblivion and general pardon, and the Parliament was diſſolved on 
the 24% of October following. 

The King was ſo well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his plantation in U/ſer, 
and the publick approbation given of it by the repreſentatives of the whole 
Nation, that he reſolved to carry on the like in other parts, where it was 
neceſſary for the improvement of the country, or the ſecurity of his Go- 
vernment. There was a part of Leinſter between Dublin and Waterford, 
running along the ſca-coaſt next to England, and inhabited by the Cava- 
naghs, O Murghows, Nolans, Byrnes and Tools, powerful Septs, who by 
the convenience and ſtrength of their ſituation, cut aſunder the King's force, 
and were ablc to diſtreſs his affairs, as their anceſtors, too much given to 
rapine and rebellion, had frequently done thoſe of his predeceſſors. 

The King's title had about ſix years before been found to all the lands be- 
tween the river of Arck/oe and that of Hane in the County of Wexford, 
and the former poſſeſſors thereof had all of them acknowledged this right, 
and made ſurrenders of their lands into his hands. They amounted in all to 
ſixty fix thouſand acres, ſixteen thouſand five hundred of which lying near the 
ſea, he determined to diſpoſe of to an Engliſh colony, which was to be ſettled 
there, and to re-grant the reſt in certain proportions, to the old proprictors 


under the like regulations and covenants, as had been impoſed on and ſub- 
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mitted to by the planters of Ulſter. 
This plantation of J/exford was attended by that of the Counties of 
Leytrim and Long ford, and the O Carrols, O Molloys, Mac Coughlans, 
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the Foxes, O Doynes, Mac Geoghegans, and O Melaghlins countries in Jams I. 
the Counties of the King. Queen and J/eſtmeath. The ſituation of theſe W 


countrics rendered them ot great importance, they lying in the very heart of 
the Kingdom; and being naturally very ſtrong, they afforded a ſafe retreat 
and ſhelter to the inhabitants, who were mere IJriſh, tenacious of the Bre- 
hon law, and their old barbarous cuſtoms ; dwelling in little naſty cabbins in 
the winter, and wandcring with their cattle over the wild and deiert moun- 
tains in the ſummer. They had the great river of Shannon (tor the molt 
part) along the Welt ſide thereof, between them and the Province of Con- 
naght, and were lurrounded on every {ide elſe by other large rivers, or by 
great bogs, woods and mountains. They had in former times been the chief 
{cats or inlets of the Iriſb enemies out of Connaght and Ulſter, to annoy the 
ſubjects of the Engliſh plantation of the Pale and Leinſter, and the other 
parts of the Kingdom near adjoining to them. They had ſerved tor a paſ- 
ſage to Tyrone and his Army ſeveral times into Alunſier, and particularly 
as he marched to and from the ſiege of Kinfale. They had always been 
the chief places of retreat to Rebels, and of defence againſt the forces of 
his Majeſty's predeceſſors ; and they were now late receptacles of thieves and 
robbers, not only of the ſame but of other adjoining countries, againſt the 
King's Officers and Miniſters of juſtice, ſo that it a robber once ſet his foot 
in them, he could hardly, by rcaton of the bogs, woods and mountains, 
be purſued and taken, | 

The peace of the Kingdom was very precarious, whilſt theſe countries re- 
mained in a ſort of independence on the State, and the inhabitants lived in 
a contempt of its laws. The King ſaw it neceſſary to reduce them into the 
tame order and ſubjection as the reſt of the Kingdom, and therefore by a 
ſpccial commiſſion in 1614, had empowered the Lord Deputy Chicheſter 
and others to take a view ot the countries, and cnquire into the title which 
the Crown had to them or any part thereof, the eſtate, number and con- 


dition of thc inhabitants, the chieferics, claims, cuſtoms and rcnts of the 


preſent Lords, and beſt way of reducing and ſettling them. This commil- 
ſion was executed that ſummer, and as all theſe countries had been ancicntly 
poſſeſſed by Engliſh Lords and Gentlemen, who built caſtles and planted in 
them, but were afterwards in the Barons wars, or the conteſts between the 
Houſes of 7ork and Lancaſter, driven out by the Ir;ſh who were enemies 
of the Crown, and had poſſeſſed them ever ſince according to their cuſtoms 
of Taniſtry and Gavelkind, without any right of ſucceſſion or deſcent of in- 


heritance by common law, or any claim for their poſſeſſion, but what force 


and violence gave them, a general title to them all was therefore upon the 
inquiſition by the verdict of the Jurors found for the King; in whom by va— 
rious acts of Parliament, the eſtates of all the Eugliſb that were either abſent, 
or had been driven out of the Kingdom were veſted. 

A more ſpecial title was alſo found for him in the Counties of Long ford 
and Leytrim; the former of which, anciently called the Annaly, had been 
ſurrendered to Queen Elizabeth by Feaghny O Ferral, Captain of the 
weſtern, and by William O Ferral Bane, Captain of the caſtcrn part of the 
ſaid County; and though their lands had been re-granted them by Letters 
Patents, yet by the rebellion of Roſſe O Ferral Bane, and moſt of that Sept, 
they had afterwards reverted to the Crown, whole right to nine hundred 
nincty cartrons of land in it, was acknowledged by all the principal inha- 
bitanrs of that County under their hands. And as for the County of Ley- 
trim, called O Rowrkes country, it had been firſt in 1585. ſurrendered by 
Sir Brian ne Murchy O Rowrke to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards, he 
and almoſt all the inhabitants of it breaking out into actual rebellion againſt 


her (for which Bryan was attainted in England by common law, and cxc- 


cutcd) 
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cuted) it was forfcited to the Crown; and though the King had, on the 
r ith of September in the firſt year of his reign, upon the ſubmiſſion of Teige 
Son to Sir Bryan, granted the forfeited lands of his father to him and the 
heirs male of his body, yet by the failure of legitimate iſſue, they were 
again veſted in the Crown. The inhabitants of theſe ſeveral countries pro- 
feſſed under their hands a ſubmiſſion to the plantation, which was carried 
on under the like regulations, as that of U/fter had been, it was begun in 
Lord Chicheſter's time, but finiſhed under the Government of Sir Oliver 
St. John, Lord Grandiſon. The King was by the inquiſitions entitled to 
about three hundred cighty five thouſand acres in thoſe parts; and after 
taking care of the rights of the Church, aſſigning a maintenance for the 
parochial Clergy, and making a proviſion for free ſchools, he diſpoſed of 
the reſt of the lands between the natives and the Britiſh undertakers; but 
in leſſer proportions than had been granted in U/ſter. In the County of 
Leytrim, they were cqually divided between theſe two ſorts of men; in 
Ely O Carrol the natives had a larger ſhare than the other planters; in 
the County of Long ford (which was allotted to thirty three Britiſh plan- 
ters, and one hundred forty two natives) and in the reſt of the countries 
which were inhabited by a more civilized and better diſpoſed people, they 
had three fourths of the whole. 

The King's view in all theſe plantations was the ſecurity and general 
good of the Kingdom, the improvement of the lands thereof, and the ex- 
tending of its commerce, and the reducing of the Jriſb natives from the lazy, 
vagabond, and barbarous way of living, to which they had been accuſtomed, 
to a ſtate of civility and a life of induſtry, which would afford them com- 
forts they had not known before; and would reſtrain them effectually from 
preying on other men's properties, whilſt their pains were uſefully employed 
in an honeſt and virtuous way of improving their own. He propoſed to 
do this in ſuch a manner, as the 1rz/ themſelves ſhould find no grievance, 
but a rcaſonable ſatisfaction in it, and therefore ordered a proper proviſion 
to be made in the diſtribution of lands for the widows and heirs of chiefs, 
for the leſſer as well as greater claimants, and what any of theſe wanted in 
the extent of ground which they poſſeſſed at the longeſt for life, was to be 
made up to them by the firmneſs of their title to what was re- granted them, 
and the deſcent of it to their heirs. 

But the inſtructions which he gave, and the regulations which he pre- 
ſcribed, were not in all caſes ſo exactly obſerved as they ought; and in- 
deed in caſes where ſuch numbers of people are concerned and tempted 
by views of intereſt, it is impoſſible but ſome abuſes muſt happen. Even 
in Ul/er, where by Lord Chicheſter's ſagacity, equity and vigilance, fewer 


were introduced, and the plantation better carried on than in other parts, 


ſeycral undertakers, in contempt of the reſtraint from alienation expreſſed 
in their covenants, preſently (old their allotments to men of mean abilities 
and unfit for the ſervice; and others who had enough, and too much be- 
fore, got others proportions into their hands by private contracts, to the ſub- 
verſion of that equality or proportion of frecholds, which was judged ne- 
ceſſary to cenſure the dependence of all upon the Crown, and to deſtroy that 
dependence which, to the bane of the Nation, had been too generally fixed 

on the great Lords. | 
Bur the caſe was much worſe in the plantatious of Long ford, Wexford 
King's County and Leytrim. There not only the planters had neglected 
the performance of their covenants, which obliged them to buildings, to 
particular improvements in ſowing hemp, &c. to ſet leaſes for long terms, 
to erect frecholds, and to create a certain number of fee-farmers under 
them; but even the Commiſſioners, authorized by the Royal Authority to 
2 diſtribute 


0 
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diſtribute the lands, had not adhered ſo ſtrictly to their inſtructions as it were James J. 
Z intended that no man ſhould be diveſtcd of his 


to bc wiſhed. The King | 
poſſeſſion without an equivalent being given him, and therefore directed that 
only a fourth part of the lands ſhould be aſſigned to the Britiſb undertakers ; 
and the other three parts be granted back to the natives, with eſtates of in- 
heritance therein; which, as it was a ſufhcicnt equivalent for a life eſtate in 
the whole, was to be laid out for the particular proprictors in ſuch places as 
the Commiſſioners ſhould find to be moſt convenient tor the general good of 
the plantation. © Yet in the County of Longford the natives in general had 
ſcarce a third part of their former poſſeſſions, either in number of acres or 
value of profitable ground allotted them. The arts of admeaſurement were 
well underſtood in thoſe days, and as the King had directed a certain quan- 
rity of unprofitable ground, bog, wood, and mountain to be thrown into the 
ſeveral proportions of profitable allotted to Brzti/Þ and natives, a great la- 
titude of judgment was left to the Commiſſioners, which tome of them 
knew how to make uſe of for their advantage. 

Hence ſeveral perſons were turned out of large eſtates of profitable land, 
and had only a ſmall pittance, leſs than a fourth part, aſſigned them for it in 
barren ground. Twenty five proprictors, molt of them O Ferrals, were dil- 
poſſeſſed of their all, and nothing allotted them for compenſation ; and in 
certain caſes the reſentment of the old poſſeſſors was raiſed the higher, be- 
cauſe tlie lands taken from them were given to others who had none before, 
and even to ſome that had been Rebels and Traitors. Neither the actors 
nor ſufferers in theſe grievances were confined to one religion: ſelfiſhneſs 
and corruption are vices founded in human nature, and often too ſtrong for 
any religion to correct; and hard as was the calc of Owney Mac Tortley O 
Ferral of Caermagh in the Barony of Moydoe, (whole fidelity to the Crown 
and good ſervices in war againſt the Rebels were certified in vain by Sir Law- 
rence Eſmond a Privy Counlcllor) yet he had not greater reaſon for his com- 
plaints againſt Sir Hilliam Parſons, who was Maſter Surveyor aud one of 
the Commiſſioners for this plantation, than he had for the like againſt Sir 
Chriſtopher Nugent a Lawyer and an obſtinate Recuſant, who poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of a great part of the lands that were taken from him. Avarice and 
luſt of rapine make no diſtinction of perſons on whom they are to prey; ſo 


that we may the leſs wonder at the treatment of Tirlogh O Ferral, who, 


though his lands, after all deductions made, did, according to the King's di- 
rections, entitle him to a frechold, yet was ſtripped of all, without one acre 
being aſſigned him in lieu thereof, notwithſtanding that he was the only Pro- 
teſtant of his name. 

The grievances however of particular perſons did not prevent the general 
good intended to the Kingdom by theſe plantations; in conſequence of which, 
lands were cultivated and greatly improved, the product and commodities of 
the Country increaſed, towns and villages built, trade and commerce carried 
on and extended; fo that the cuſtoms began now to afford ſome revenue to 
the Crown, (which they had never done before) to help to ſupport the charge 
of the Government; and the people in general, weaned gradually from their 
former idle and diſorderly life, began to learn and ptactiſe civility, to apply 
themſelves to buſineſs, to uſe labour and induſtry in their ſeveral (tations, and 
to reliſh the ſweets of peace. | 

When a Nation is generally ſatisfied, and the people eaſy in their circum- 
ſtances, it is hardly poſſible to give any diſturbance to a Government; ſo that 
in the courſe of Sir Ol/zyer St. Johns and Lord Falkland's adminiſtration, 
ſcarce any thing happened remarkable, no inſurrection breaking out to inter- 
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James I. rupt the peace of the Nation, nor ſo much as a plot or conſpiracy to alarm 
the Governors thereof. Two things however gave diſtaſte and uncaſineſs; 
Grievant. the one to the country Gentlemen in general, the other to the Papiſts in par- 


ticular, I mean the frequent enquiries into defective titles and the conccaled 
lands of the Crown, and the penal laws formerly made againſt Recuſants. 


Enquiries ine The Kings of England, upon the conqueſt of Ireland and ſubmiſſion of 
defective titles. the Kings and Lords of the ſeveral Provinces and Countries, became the Lords 


4 


and Proprietors of all the lands of the Kingdom. They had made grants of 
theſe lands to the Engliſb adventurers and great men employed in the re- 
duction of it, who had encroached upon one another, got poſſeſſion of ter- 
ritories not included in their own grants, loſt the whole or part as well of 
what they had, as of what they had not, a title to, recovered it and loſt it 
again, in the courſe of the troubles and various changes of affairs that had 
happened in the Kingdom; ſo that a great confuſion of titles to eſtates was 
occaſioned thereby, and whoever could not make out a clear and indiſputable 
title to his eſtate, (which, conſidering the circumſtances of the Nation for 
ſome ages paſt, was ſcarce practicable for any to do) lay abſolutely at the 
mercy of the Crown, and had no way but to compound with the King upon 
as eaſy terms as he could, and to get a new grant of his eſtate. 

Where no grant appeared, or no deſcent or conveyance in purſuance of it 
could be proved, the land was immediately adjudged to belong to the Crown. 
All grants taken from the Crown ſince 1. Edward II. till 10. Henry VII. had 
been reſumed by Parliament, and the lands of all abſentees and of all that 
were driven out by the Iriſb, were by various acts veſted again in the Crown; 
which affected all lands (ſcarce excepting any) that had been granted away 
antecedent to that time. Nor did even later grants afford a full ſecurity ; for 
if there was any former grant in being at the time that they were made, 
(which all the records preſerved in Ireland could not aſſure them there was 
not) or if the Patents paſſed in Ireland were not exactly agreeable to the fant, 
and both of theſe to the King's original warrant tranſmitted from England . 
in ſhort, if there was any defect in expreſſing the tenure, any miſtake in 
point of form, any advantage to be taken from general ſavings and clauſes in 
the Patents, or any exceptions to be made in law, (which is fruitful enough 
in affording them) there was an end of the grant and of the eſtate that was 
claimed under it. This made every man's enjoyment of his eſtate precarious, 
when Commiſſions were awarded to cnquire by what title he enjoyed it. 
Theſe inquiſitions indeed were firſt propoſed in caſes where it was notorious 
enough that the poſſeſſors could have no legal title to their lands; ſuch as 
Mac Brien Gonagh, O Mulrian, and other Septs in the Counties of Limerick 
and Tipperary, who had expelled the old Exgliſb colonies planted there; 
whole heirs not being known, the lands of courſe eſcheated to the Crown. 
The Kennedies in Ormonde, the inhabitants of Edough in the County of Kil- 
kenny, and divers Triſh Septs in the County of Catherlogh, who had intruded 
upon the Duke of Norfolk's lands, were in the fame calc. 

Moſt Counties of. Ireland afforded abundance of the like caſes, tho” none 
did ſo generally as thoſe of the Province of Connaght, of all which the King 
was immediate Lord and Proprictor by an ancient and juſt title, as being li- 
ne: heit to the Earl of Ulſter, who was Lord of Connaght and Trym. The 
Burghs and other families (when that Province and the greateſt part of Tre- 
land beſides was over-run by the 1r;f) became intruders upon the King's 
poſſeſſion. Their poſſeſſions indeed for the moſt part had been ſince ſet- 
tled by the Compoſition, according to which ſettlement they had covenanted 
to take out Letters Patents; but this the greateſt number of them had neg- 
lected to do; to that holding their lands only by the indenture of the com- 
poſition made between Sir Fohn Perrot and them, and not having performed 
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what was therein ſtipulated on their part, they ſtood in need of new grants James J. 
from the Crown to give them a lawful title to their eſtates. There was a like 
failure with regard to covenants in an infinite number of other calcs, parti- 
cularly in the point of rents reſerved in the ancient grants, and ſubſtracted 
afterwards in troubleſome times, when the King's revenue could not be re— 


3 gularly collected. Thus King Edward the Firſt having granted to John Fitz 
bf Thomas the lands of the Decies and Deſmond (which were the lands of Tho- 
12 mas Fitz Anthony) upon a reſerved yearly rent of 500 marks, Sir John Fitz; 


erald of the Decies and others who were poſſeſſed of thoſe lands, were to 
called upon to produce diſcharges for the proportions ot the lame; and 

as in the old grants ſuch rents had been generally reſerved, there were few 
Gentlemen but were liable to a proſecution of the like nature, and altoge- 
ther unable to ſtand it. For as ſuch rents had not been put in charge by the 
4 Officers of the King's revenue fot ſome ages, it was impoſſible to produce 
5 any diſcharges for it. It is eaſy to imagine what a deal of trouble might be 

i 


created to particular perions by ſuch enquiries, and on how precarious a toot- 
ing they enjoyed eſtates, which might be taken from them on ſo many dif- | i 
ferent pretenccs. q 
It was an age of adventurers and projectors; the general taſte of the world 
5 ran in favour of new diſcoveries and plantings of countties; and ſuch as were , 
7 not hardy enough to venture into the remote parts of the carth, fancied they 
might make a tortune nearer home by ſettling and planting in Ireland. The 
improvement of the King's revenue in a country, where it was far leis than L 
the charge of the ung je was the colour made uſe of by ſuch projectors | 
to obtain Commiſſions of cnquiry into defective titles, and grants ot con- 
cealed lands and rents belonging to the Crown, the great benefit of which 
was generally to accrue to the projector or diſcoverer, whilſt the King was 
contented with an inconſiderable proportion of the concealment, or a tmall 
adyance of the reſerved rent. Every body was at work in finding out flaws 
in people's titles to their eſtates; the old Pipe rolls were ſearched to find 
out the old rents reſerved and charged upon them; the Patent rolls in the 
Tower of London (where they are preſerved in much greater numbers than 
in Ireland) were looked over for the ancient grants, and no means left un- 
| tried to force Gentlemen to a new compoſition, or to the accepting of new 
4 2 grants, at an higher rent than before; in which indeed it generally ended, 
moſt perſons either conſcious of the deficiency of their title, or dreading, the 
trouble, expence and iſſue of a diſpute with the Crown, at a time and in a 
Country where the prerogative ran very high, and the judges univerſally de- 
clarcd their opinions in favour of it, chooſing rather to make up the affair 
than ſtand a diſpute, and ſo making a compolition at as cheap a rate and as 
caſy an advanced rent as they could. 85 
One calc in truth was very extraordinary, and contains in it ſuch a ſcene Caſe of u 
of iniquity and cruelty, that conſidered in all its circumſtances, it is ſcarce to Byrnes. 
be parallelled in the hiſtory of any age or any country. 4 Pheagh Mac Hugh : 
Byrne, Lord of the Byrnes territory, now called the Ranelagh, in the County 
| ot Wicklow, being killed in arms towards the latter end of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ſhe by her letters to Loftus and Gardiner then Lords ]u- 
| ſtices, directed Letters Patent to be made out for Phelim Mac Pheagh, his 
eldeſt ſon, to have to him and his heirs the country and lands of which his 
father Pheagh Mac Hug) died ſeized. 
King James coming to the Crown not long after, did in the beginning 
of his rcign give the like direction for paſling the ſaid inheritance to Heim. 
This Sir Richard Graham, an old Officer in the Army, endeavoured to ob— 
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James I. frat; and in order thereto, ſued out a Commiſſion directed to Sir Malliam 
WWW Parſons and others, to enquire into the ſaid lands; and upon the inquiſition 


it was found that they were the inheritance of Pheagh Mac Hugh Byrne, fa- 
ther to Phelim, and were then in Phelim Mac Pheagh's poſleſſion. King 
James thereupon by a ſecond letter directed, that Ranelagh, and all the lands 
whereof Phelim Mac Pheagh and Brian his fon and heir were then ſeized, 
ſhould be paſſed to them and their hcirs by Letters Patent; in conſequence 
whereof another office was taken, in which the lands were found as in the 
former. The firſt office however was not yet filed, Sir Richard Graham ha- 
ving oppoſed it, and by his intereſt and the credit of a general book which 
he produced, got poſſeſſion of part of Phelim's lands, in vertue of a warrant 
from the Lord Deputy. Sir James Fitz Piers Fitzgerald attemptcd like- 
wiſe to get another part of them paſſed to him upon the like authority; but 
Bryan the ſon, in whole poſſeſſion they were, complaining of it at the Coun- 
cil Table, Sir James's Patent was ſtay ed. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Bryan applied himſelf next to the King for 
redreſs againſt Sir Richard Graham, complaining that, contrary to his Ma- 
jeſty's Letters, part of his lands had been paſſed to the ſaid Sir Richard. King 
James directed the cauſe to be heard at the Council Board in Ireland. and 
certificate to be made of the truth. At the hearing, Sir Richard alledged 
that the lands were the inheritance of certain freeholders, and not of Phelim 
and his anceſtors; and a Commiſſion was ordered for examining witneſſes 
upon this fact. The Council certificd the King of their proceedings, and 
Sir Richard Graham, or an Agent duly authorized by him, were required to 
repair into England. Sir Richard ſent his ſon William, who thought to get 
Bryan's appeal diſmiſſed by the help of the Duke of Buckingham, and pre- 
ferred a petition to the King, which the Duke ſeconded. But the Duke of 
Richmond being preſent, and knowing the caſe, acquainted his Majeſty with 
the true ſtate of the matter. 

The King thereupon referred the hearing and determining of it to the two 
Dukes, who appointed Sir Dudley Norton, Sir Francis Anneſley, Sir Henry 
Bourchier, and Mr. Richard Hadſor, one of the King's learned Counſel tor 
the affairs of Ireland, to hear the matter and certify the fact. When the 
cauſe was heard before theſe Commiſſioners, Sir Milliam Parſons produced 
before them a book of his own writing, calculated to prove the lands in que- 
ſtion to be the inheritance of frecholders, contrary to the office which had 
been found before Sir Milliam himſelf, and the other which had been taken 
(as is ſaid above) in virtue of King Zames's ſecond letter. But the Commil- 
ſioners giving more credit to thoſe offices than to his book, Sir Milliam and 
Mr. Graham ſeeing that matters were likely to go in favour of Phelim, ſtarted 
an objection which effectually prevented a final determination of the diſpute. 

It was a fetch indeed that could not fail of ſucceſs; for they undertook, 
with the aſſiſtance of Lord Eſinond and Redmond Mac Pheagh, to entitle 
the King to the lands or the greateſt part of them, and to prove that they 
were really veſted in the Crown. This immediately ſtopped the proceedings 
of the Commiſſioners, who would give no ſentence in a caſe where the 
Crown was concerned, the right whereof they had no authority to deter- 
mine. 

Propoſitions for the benefit and ſervice of the Prince are always favourably 
received, and a Commiſſion was caſily obtained, empowering Sir William 
Parſons and others to enquire of the ſaid lands. Bryan acquainting the Duke 
of Richmond with this, his Grace wrote himſelf to the Lord Deputy, and 
engaged the King and Council of England to ſend directions to him to ſta 
the Commiſſion. Notwithſtanding which, the Commiſſioners went on wit 
it, and an office was found that all the ſaid lands were the inheritance of 
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1c Huoh (Phelim's father) who died in rebellion. But as Queen JAMES I, 
— A had AA. granted them to Phelim and his heirs, and the Ring 
had confirmed the ſame by his Letters, this office needed not have hindred 
the paſſing of them to Phelim and Bryan, who were by thoſe Letters en- 
titled to Pheagh's whole inheritance. 8 
This however could not be obtained, the lands being intended to pals 
into other hands. Bryan acquainted the King with theſe proceedings and 
intentions, and got his Majeſty's Letter to the Lord Deputy and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, directing that none of the ſaid lands ſhould pals by Letters 
Patents, leaſe, or other wiſe, till the matter was heard at the Council Table in 


5 England. It happened unluckily for Bryan, that the Duke of Buckinghajn 
7 went for Hain before Sir Dudley Norton and the other Commiilioners 
£ had made their report, and was ſo taken up after his return, that he could 
5 not meet the Duke of Richmond to ſettle and decide the affair; but he had 
F a much greater misfortune in the ſudden death of the latter, which happen- p 
J cd ſoon after; and left Phelim and Bryan without a patron in the Court 
g of England. Es a } 
5 Their enemies ſoon made an advantage of it, and Sir II Illiam Parſons got 


the Lord Deputy's warrant to the Sheriff of //;cklow, to put him in poſleſſion 
of part of their lands. The Sheriff accordingly gave Sir , illiam poſſeſſion of 
that part which Phelim enjoyed; but Bryan till kept the other part which 
was in his own hands. Lord Eſinond thereupon ſent for him, and would have 
perſuaded him to refer the matter to his deciſion, which Bryan declincd, 
knowing that his Lordſhip was a confederate with his adverſary ; as appeared 
afterwards, when that Lord and Sir ///;l/iam Parſons ſhared his lands be- 
twecn them. This refuſal Lord Eſmond reſented, and Sir Milliam Parſons 
afterwards ſued Bryan in the Exchequer for the lands of which he ſtill re- 
taincd the poſſeſſion, but his bill was diſmiſſed. Lord Eſinond however 
| perſiſted in troubling him for thoſe very lands, but Bryan maintaining his 
right, he and his brother Turlogh were by their adverſaries practices com- 
mitted cloſe priſoners to Dublin caſtle on March 13. 1625, upon the infor- 
mation of Thomas Archer, and Dermot Mac Griffin, Cahir Mac Edmond 
Mac Art, and Turlogh Duffe, all three of the name of Cavenagh. This 
laſt had formerly plundered one of Phelim's tenants houſes, and carried off 
F 2 the man's wife and cows. Phelim being a Juſticc of the Peace and of the 
Quorum, upon his tenants complaint iſſued a warrant to apprehend Tur— 
; logh Duffe, who fled firſt into the County of Catherlogh, and from thence 
into that of Killeuny, where he was apprehended; and then by way of 
revenge and to ſave his life accuſed Bryan and his brother Turlogh. Ar- 
cher did not ſo readily ſubmit to be an evidence; he was firſt miſerably tor- 
tured, put naked on a burning grid- iron, then on a brand-iron, and burnt 
with gun powder under his buttocks and flanks, and at laſt ſuffered the ſtra- 
pado till he was forced to accuſe the two brothers; and then he obtained 
his pardon. Dermot Mac Griffin and Cahir Mac Art were after wards cxc- 
cuted at Kz/kenny, declaring at the hour of death, that they had accuſed 
Bryan and Turlogh Byrne falſly. Such were the witneſſes that depoſed 
againſt them; yet on their information two bills were preferred againſt them, 
and two ſeveral Grand Jurics at Catherlogh, not finding the bills, were pro- 
ſecuted in the Star-chamber and fined. 

The two brothers however were ſtill kept cloſe priſoners, till the 2oth 
of Auguſt following, when Turlogh was cnlarged upon bail to appear on 
ten days warning: and Bryan was allowed the liberty of the houſe. This 
ſtill diſabling him from taking care of his affairs, he petitioned the Council, 
who referring the matter to Lord Aungier and the Lord Chief Juſtice, Bryan 


was ſet at liberty on Chriſtmas eve, but bound to appear in Court the firſt 
Vo“. I. — : day 
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James1. day of the next term. He appearcd accordingly, and nothing was alledged 
WYV againſt him; yet the Lord Chicf Juſtice was for binding him over to the 


term following. Bryan oppoſed this, urging that it was the motion 
of his adverſaries, and intended only to keep him from following his buſi- 
nels, and deſired he might be bound over to appear in Mzchaelmas term, 
which would allow him time enough to go to England and proſecute his 
affair there. So much time was not thought proper to be allowed him, 
and he was bound to appear upon ten days notice. This was till thought 
too much liberty for a man to enjoy, who was ſupported in his cauſe by 
two Letters which King Charles, by the advice of his Privy Council, and 
the Committee for * affairs, had ſent over to the Lord Deputy for paſ- 
ling the lands to Pheljm and his ſon; though the great perſon who had got 
poſſeſſion of them, ſtill found means to prevent the effect of thoſe letters. 
And therefore a new ptoſecution was let on foot, and Bryan and Turlogh 
appearing upon ſummons, were again on November 2. 1627, committed 
clole priſoners to the caſtle of Dublin, loaded with irons, without any diet 
from his Majeſty, or leave for any friend to viſit or relieve them, though 
in the preſence of the Conſtable and his ſon. This was done upon the 
information of Art Mac Cabir Cavenagh, who being condemned at Cather- 
lach Aſſizes was prevailed with to accuſe the two brothers, but being after- 
wards executed there purſuant to his ſentence, declared at his execution to 
the Sheriff Mr. Patrick Eſmond (a brother of Lord E ſinond ss) that he had 
accuſed them falſely, and deſired him to certify the Lord Deputy of it. 
Their adverſaries however reſolved to go on, and to involve the three other 
brothers and their father Phelzm in the ſame common acculation of reliev- 
ing and keeping company with one Morrogh Baccogh Kavenagh, who had 
for his crimes been baniſhed for ſeven years, and returning before the term 
expired, was killed in making reſiſtance againſt thoſe that attempted to 
apprehend him. Morrogh was guilty of a contempt in returning, but yet 
was under the King's protection; ſo that it was neither felony nor treaſon 
to converſe with him; neither had Phelim or his ſon ever known or ſeen 
the man; yet this in defect of another was to ſerve for the matter of their 
accuſation; probably becauſe it beſt ſuited the witneſſes who were to be 
ſuborned, and being of a private nature was the leſs liable to be refuted. 
Phelim and his ſons had been zealous in apprehending Bryan Ravenagh, 
(Morrogh's brother) and two others concerned with him in the murder of 
Mr. Ponte, for which they were executed; which rendered it not very likely 
that Phelim ſhould correſpond familiarly or criminally with Morrogh ; but 
naturally enough led people to think, that the latter's relations might, out 
of a ſpirit of revenge, be the more caſily drawn to ſwear any thing that 
would do miſchief t6 the former, eſpecially when it would be the means 
of ſaving their lives. Lord Eſinond had then in priſon one of Morrogh's 
nephews, who was with him when he was killed, and had been in rebel— 
lion. He ſent this man to Dublin to accuſe Phelim and his ſons, which 
the threats of being hanged, and the promiſe of life and pardon, prevailed 
with him to do. James Mac Elife brother-in-law to Morrogh and Bryan 
Kavenagh was made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe. One Nicholas Noiter, 
a notorious thief had been proſecuted ſo hard by Phelim for ſtealing ſeven 
cow's and tive garrons from his tenants, that he was forced to fly the County 
of JV icklozv, where two indictments for thole thefts were found againſt him; 
but being afterwards condemned for a robbery in the North, he was ſent 
back to Dublin to purchaſe his life by accuſing Phelim and his ſons; for 
which he was likewiſe rewarded with apparel and other neceſſaries. Ga- 


rald Mac Fardorogh brother-in-law to Shane Bane (who being in rebellion 
was apprehended by Phelim's lon Hugh, and executed) had been at the laſt 
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Lent Aſſizes proſecuted by Phelim tor robbing his houſe, and being put in James . 
4 irons in the caſtle of Dublin for another crime which he confefled, was WNW 
1 got to join in the acculation. Edmund Duſße had been prolecured by 
Mrs. J/olverſton, Phelim's daughter, and condemned tor burglary ; he was 
afterwards carried to the gallows, and being ready to be turned off, pro- 
miſed to accuſe Phelim, and was ſaved from execution. Liſagh Duff” 
Mac Laghlin, a common thief, had at the laſt IWicklow Aſſizes upon the 
| proſecution of Luke Byrne, Phelim's nephew, tor ſtealing an horic, been 
condemned, but was on his accuſing Phe/tm ict at liberty. Such were the 
witneſſes made uſe of in this affair; none of which were produced in per— 
ſon; and yet it was reſolved to find a bill againſt Plim and his five ſons 
at JVicklow Aſſizes, upon the bate reading of theſe, or tome of theſe tel- | 
lows examinations, which (as the men could ſpeak only [r;/Þ) were moſt | | 
of them taken by Sir Henry Belling's and Mr. Graham's interpretations. 
The Lord Chiet Juſtice upon ſight of the evidence, expreſſed a doubt, 
whether the Jury would credit it; upon which Sir Henry Helling preſſed 
him to ſign the bill, and ſaid he would undertake that the Jury ſhould find 
it. Proper meaſures indeed were taken for it, and Lord Eſinond had got 
Pers Sexton, who had married his niccc, and was a tenant to Sir //7{{l;am 
Parſons, to be made High- Sheriff for the job; though he had no ſuch tree- 
hold as would by ſtatute qualify him for ſerving that office. A Grand Jury was 
impannelled; Sir James Fitz Piers Fitz Gerald, a mortal chemy of Phe- 
lim and his family, and who had a promiſe of part of Tim eſtate, or an 
equivalent in lieu thereof, was the foreman, though he had no land in the 
County. Sir Henry Belling, who had adually got poſſeſſion of part of the 
ſaid eſtate, was the ſecond; moſt of the reſt were not frecholders, and all of 
them allied to, or dependants on Lord Eſmond, Sir Milliam Parſons and 
others, who had intereſt in Phelzm's eſtate. Iis no wonder that ſuch. a 
Jury found the bill, which was followed two days after by the death of Phe- 
| | lim's wife, who expired of grief to ſee her husband's and childrens lives and 
| ; fortunes put into ſuch hands, and expoſed to ſuch imminent danger. She 
1 was buried at Wicklow, and her body dug up three weeks afterwards. 
Though the Grand jury had thus found the bill, yet other witneſſes were 
neceſlary for the trial of the parties, Sir Henry Belling (who never ſtuck at 
any practice however execrable to carry his point) and Mr. //7//;am (fon of 
Sir Richard) Graham who had got into poſſeſſion of part of Phelim's eſtate 
of Coſha, undertook the finding of them. They were both of them Pro- 
voſts Marſhal, and excrtcd all the power of their poſts for that purpoſe. 
'Tis almoſt incredible what a number of perſons they took up, and detained 
in cloſe priſon tor weeks and months together, ſolliciting them all the 
while with promiſes of reward, and threats of hardſhips, cven of dcath it- 
ſelf, to accuſe the Gentlemen whoſe inheritance they wanted to ſecize. 
Some they put to the rack, others they tried and condemned by martial 
law, at a time when the Courts of Juſtice were ſitting. Some of the latter 
who were executed at Dublin, as Shane O Toole, Laghlin O Clune Cahir 
Glaſſe and his brother, declared at their death in the hearing of thouſands, 
that they were executed becauſe they could not accuſe Phel; and his (ons 
and the like declarations were made by others who (ſuffered in the country. 
Some friends of the perſecuted Gentlemen, ſeeing by how infamous and 
deteſtable methods their lives and eſtates were attacked, made application in 
their behalf ro the King and Council in England, with ſuch ſucceis, that a 
commiſſion was ſent over to enquire into the affair. The chief of thote friends 
who thus interpoſed was Sir Francis Anneſley, aſterwards Lord Monntnor- 
77s; and this (as far as I can find) ſecms to me the only ground of the im- 
putation laid upon him by a noble Hiſtorian, of being an enemy to the De- 
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putics of Ireland, and of attacking them for their adminiſtration, as ſoon as 


they left the Government. The commiſſion was directed to the Lord Pri- 


Penal Laws. 


mate of Ireland, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Lord 
Chief Juſtice and Sir Arthur Savage, who late upon it day after day for a 
fortnight together in the latter end of November and the beginning of De- 
cember 1628. taking the depoſitions of a great number of witneſles ; wherein 
the truth of the abovementioned circumſtances of this proſecution fully ap- 
peared, by the teſtimony of Mr. William Euſtace of Caſtlemartyn (father to 
Sir Maurice Euſtace, afterwards Lord Chancellor) and other uncxception- 
able perſons. This reſtored the Gentlemen to their liberty, though not to 
their eſtate, a conſiderable part whereof, particularly the Manor of Car- 
rick, in the Ranelaghs, had been during their impriſonment paſſed to Sir 
William Parſons by a Patent dated the 4th of Auguſt, 4 Car. 

This affair made a great noiſe all over the Kingdom, and furniſhed occa- 
ſion for ſome articles in the Graces granted about this time, and though there 
appears no other inſtance of the like treatment; though compoſitions for de- 
fective titles were generally made on eaſy terms, and the hardſhips ſuffered 
were confined to a few particular perſons; yet the apprehenſion of them 
was more general, and the terror thereof extended to all. 

The other point which gave uncaſineſs to part of the Nation, particularly 
the Roman Catholicks, was the penalty affixed to the breach of two laws 
whereby thoſe of their Communion were affected. Theſe laws were made 
in the ſecond year of Queen Elizabeth, one of them for preſerving the 
uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in the Church, and the Admini- 
ſtration of the Sacraments ; the other for reſtoring to the Crown the ancient 


juriſdliction over the State Eccleſiaſtical and Spiritual, and aboliſhing all fo- 


reign power repugnant to the ſame. 


A2 of Unifor- The firſt of theſe was calculated for the good of religion in general, the 


emty. 


ends of which are certainly advanced by a wiſe and reaſonable proviſion for 
the regular uſe of divine worſhip; as the intereſts of peace and order are 
by the uniformity of it; matters both of them well worthy the care of every 
State, and therefore provided for in every Chriſtian Kingdom upon earth. 
It obliged every perſon, not having a lawful or reaſonable excuſe of abſence, 
to reſort to their Pariſh- Church every Sunday and Holiday, and there to abide 
orderly and ſoberly during the time of divine ſervice. 

There does not at firſt ſight appear any great grievance in this injunction, 
eſpecially when the ſervice preſcribed is in the general grave, ſolemn, pious, 
inſtructive and edifying; and neither the form nor matter of it can in any 
particular part be charged as unlawful. Nor was it conſidered as ſuch at 
firſt; for in the beginning of Queen Elzzabeth's reign the Papiſts univer- 
ſally throughout England obſerved it, and went to their pariſh Churches 
where the Engliſh Liturgy was conſtantly uſed. They continued doing fo for 
eleven years, till Pope Pius V. (who had before in a letter to the Queen, 
offcred to allow this Liturgy, as not repugnant to truth) iſſued out his fa- 
mous Bull, by which he excommunicated her, and abſolved her ſubjects 
from their allegiance; which inciting them to rebellion, was actually at- 
tended by one in the North. Upon this extravagant act of the Papal power, 
Cornwallis, Beding field, Silyard and ſome few others withdrew from the 
publick Churches; but ſtill the Roman Catholicks in general continued to 
repair to them, till after the 2oth year of that Queen, when Campian and 
other Jeſuits being ſent into England labourcd all they could to engage them 
not to reſort thither for worſhip. Pope Gregory XIII, following his pre- 
deceſlor's ſteps, renewed his Bull, and excommunicated the Queen again; 


and Father Parſons publiſhed a treatiſe intitled, De Sacrts alienis non adeun- 
dis, endeavouring to prove it unlawful to go to a ſchiſmatical worſhip, and to 
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join in the uſe of a lawful Liturgy with perſons that were not of the Papal James 1. , 
Communion. This doctrine was not immediately received; the book rf 


that Jeſuit was anſwered by ſome of the Secular Prieſts of the Church of 
Rome; and the matter was argued in various tracts wrote pro and con on 
this ſubject till the end of Queen Elisabeths reign. King James incenſed 
at Pope Clement the ninth's Bull, enjoining the Engli/Þ Papiſts 70 do their 
utmoſt to keep out the Scottiſh Heretick (io he tiles the King) that he may 
not in any wiſe be admitted to the Kingdomof England, unleſs he would re- 
concile himſelf to Rome, and (which is more extraordinary) hold his Crown 
of the Pope, and conform himſelf and all his ſubjefts to the religion of the 
Roman Church, and alarmed by the diſcovery ot the Powder Treaſon, enacting 
ſeverer laws againſt Recuſants, and the Jeſuits by the ſupport of the Court 
of Rome getting the better of the Secular Pricſts, the Papiſts univertally 
withdrew from the Pariſh- Churches in England. The caſe was much 
the ſame in Ireland, where the Biſhops complicd with the Reformation, 
and the Roman Catholicks in general reſorted to the publick Churches, in 
which the Engliſb ſervice was uſed till the end of Queen Eligabethss reign. 
But ſwarms of Jcluits and Prieſts educated in the ſeminaries founded by 
King Philip II. in Hain and the Low. Countries, and by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine at Rheims in Champagne (Where at that time, purſuant to the 
views of the foundets, they ſucked in as well the principles of rebellion, 
as of what they call Catholicity) coming over into that Kingdom, as full of 
ſecular as of religious views, they ſoon prevailed with an ignorant and cre- 
dulous pcople to withdraw from the publick ſervice of the Church; a thing 
the leſs to be wondered at, becaulc ſo little care had been taken to inſtruct 
the natural Jriſh in the Proteſtant religion, that neither the Scriptures, nor 
the Liturgy had been tranſlated into their own language, ſo that they under- 
ſtood the Engliſh ſervice no more than they did the mals, and were entirely 
ignorant of = doctrine and devotions of the Church of England. This ſe- 
paration ſubjected the Roman Catholicks (as it did Noncortormiſts of other 
denominations) to the penalty of twelve pence a time, appointed by the Act 
of Uniformity ro be inflicted on ſuch as without a juſt excuſe abſented 
themſelves any Sunday or Holiday from divine ſervice in the Church. And 
if we conſider the occaſion of this ſeparation, or the miſchievous conſe- 
quences of it cxpreſled in various inſults offered to authority, the ſeizing of 
ſome Churches by violence, the erecting of monaſteries and ſeminaries with- 
in the Kingdom, and the alienating of the minds of the people from their 
lawſul Prince, who by the favour of his extraction from the old Kings of 
Ireland, might probably have ruled in their hearts, as he did over their per- 
ſons, were it not for the influence of theſe new teachers, who ſpeaking the 
language of the natives, ſoon gained ſuch an aſcendant over them, that though 
their ignorance rendered them as unable to chooſe a proper guide, as it did 
to judge for themſelves in religion, and in ſuch caſes where people muſt go 
by authority, no private one can be ſo ſafe to follow as that publick autho- 
rity under which God's Providence hath placed them, they yet blindly ſub- 
mitted to thoſe emiſſaries of foreign powers and ſocieties, with ſo implicit 
a faith, that they were ready to engage in any meaſures which the others 
ſhould dictate. If we conſider thele things, I ſay, tis no wonder that the 
Government ſhould deſire a new law to be made againſt theſe Jeſuits and 
ſeminary Prieſts, and ſuch as harboured and relieved them; and till ſuch law 
was paſſed, ſhould exert the Royal Prerogative, and by repeated Proclama- 
tions order them to depart the Realm. It was the apprehenſion of this, 
which (as I obſerved) occaſioned the violent meaſures taken by the Roman 


Catholick party, at the mecting of the Parliament in 1613; and yet it was 
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JaMEsSI. the only act that ſeemed directly levelled at them, which had been propoſed 
ſince the Reformation. 


The frequent plots and conſpiracies of the Papiſts in England againſt 
Queen Elizabeth and King Fames, had cauſed indeed ſome ſevere laws to 
be made againſt them in that Kingdom; but in Ireland the Government 
had proceeded hitherto with ſo much moderation, that they had paſſed no 
act expreſly againſt them: all that they had to complain of beſides the revi- 
val of the Act of Supremacy, which was a Popiſh act in its original) was 


this Act of Uniformity, to the ſmall pecuniary penalties of which they be- 


came, forty years after it was made, accidentally ſubject, upon their ſepa- 
ration from the publick worſhip of the Church of Ireland. It was reaſon- 
able to imagine that ſuch a ſudden defection ſhould have irritated the Go- 
vernment, and put them upon uſing ſome wholſome ſeverities to ſtop it in 
the very beginning; and if this had been done, if the law had been duly 
executed (as Sir Robert Facob then Sollicitor General, ſays, in one of his 
letters to Henry Earl of Northampton) the people would have been brought 
to what conformity the Government liſted, and the Kingdom in eight or ten 
years would have been ſo ſettled that neither Pope, Prieſt nor Traitor 
would have been able to have withdrawn them from their duty and allegi- 


ance to his Majeſty, or from the obedience to his laws. DireQions were 


in truth ſent from England to levy the twelve pence Triſh (or nine pence 
ſterling) a Sunday upon all abſentees from Church; but great lenity was 
uſed all Lord Chicheſter's time in the execution of thoſe orders. No money 
was levied purſuant to them in any County but that of Dublin, where they 
were more ſtrict in executing the ſtatute than in any other part, becauſe the 
eyes of the whole Kingdom were upon it, waiting to ſce what courſe the 
inhabitants of that County would take, in order to follow the ſame. And 
yet all that was levied upon the Recuſants of that County did not amount 
to above 14 J. or 15 J. a year; which applied by order of the State for the 
repairs of Churches and bridges and the like charitable uſes, the poor of 
the Pariſhes where it was levied being themſelves Recuſants, and liable to 
the like penalty. The reaſon indeed why theſe mulcts amounted to no 
higher a ſum was, becauſe moſt of thoſe that were preſented choſe rather to 
come to Church than to pay the penalty, which was always remitted to them 
upon their conformity. But this is enough to ſhew, that if the ſame courſe 
had been continued in that County, as it begun, and had been proſecuted 
in the like manner in other Counties, it would have brought back moſt of 
the Kingdom to Church, except ſome few of great eſtates, who were more 
obſtinate than the reſt. 

Sir Oliver St. John indeed, who ſucceeded Lord Chicheſter in the Govern- 
ment, did at his entering upon it, proceed with ſome vigour in the execution 
of this law, and cauſed preſentments to be made of ſuch as neglected coming 
to Church in different parts of the Kingdom; but the ſeaſon of doing it with 
effect was paſt; the emiſſaries of Rome had now got entire poſſeſſion of the 
people; Juries were inſtructed by them to reject the fulleſt evidence of facts 
in the caſe of ſuch proſecutions; the party which was reduced to the loweſt 
condition at the beginning of King Fames's reign, had now recovercd its 
ſtrength, and made loud clamours on this occaſion; ſo that many of the Of- 
ficers to whom it belonged, were afraid, as others were unwilling to make 
preſentments of offenders; and ſo much difficulty as well as odium appeared 
in the affair, that the proſecution ſoon cooled, and having neither been be- 
gun carly enough, nor carried on equally in all places, nor ſteadily purſued 
for a ſufficient length of time, it was laid afide, as more likely to create trou- 
ble to the State, than to produce a reformation in religion, or an uniformity 
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in worſhip. Thus an aQ, founded on the wileſt reaſon, adapted to promote Jam ESI. 
the general happineſs, and ſecure the future peace of the Kingdom, pious CFWW 


and edifying in the matter it enjoined, as well as moderate in the ſanction 
wherewith it was enforced, and plainly intended for general uſe and conſtant 
obſervation, began to be conſidered as one of thoſe laws which are made 
only in terrorem, and not fit to be put in execution unleſs in particular emer- 
gencies; which offering at certain diſtances of time, gave it (in ſpite of the 
lightneſs of the penalty) an air of perſecution, and furniſhed the Roman Ca- 


tholicks with means to repreſent it as ſuch abroad, and to look upon it as a 


grievance at home. 


The other grievance that they complaincd of, was the act enjoining the 42 of Sapre- 
Oath of Supremacy. This was firſt enacted by Henry VIII. a furious Roman 


Catholick ; and the oath was then approved of and taken by the whole bo- 
dy of the Biſhops and Clergy of England in Convocation, and by all ranks 
and orders of men throughout the Kingdom, very few particulars excepted ; 
and was as univerſally received and taken in Ireland, ſeveral years before any 
reformation of religion was either made or attempted in either Realm. The 
reaſon of the act will beſt explain the nature of it, and aſcertain the true 
meaning of the oath. The piety of Chriſtian Kings zcalous for their reli- 
gion had in former times induced them to diſtinguiſh the miniſters of it with 
peculiar privileges, and to inveſt them with extraordinary powers, in order to 
procure a greater reverence to their perſons, and a better ſucceſs to their mi- 
niſtry. | 

The Clergy being an order of men inſtituted and ſet apart for the work 
of the Goſpel and edification of the Church, were, that they might not be 
diverted from their duty, left generally to their Ordinary's judgment, and 
were alſo thought the fitteſt perſons that a Prince could employ for his Mi- 
niſters in ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical matters. This was at firſt done in parti- 


\ cular caſes by ſpecial delegation to certain perſons, ſuch as the Prince deemed 


the beſt qualified to take cognizance tnereof; but in proceſs of time, this 
occaſionally delegated juriſdiction became fixed, Courts were erettcd and ſet- 
tled, which from the quality of the perſons who preſided in them, or from 
the nature of the cauſes which came before them, were called Courts Chri- 
ſtian, or Spiritual Courts; and a diſtinction being made of cauſes, thoſe of a 
ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical nature were aſſigned to theſe Courts, and the deter- 
mination of ſuch as were civil was ſtill left to the Courts of law. The 
Clergy, fond of power, did not make the beſt return for theſe favours; but 
being cncouraged, incited, and ſupported by the Pope, labourcd with all their 
might to enlarge and cxtend their authority and privileges; and forgetting the 
original from whence they derived both, ſet up a title ro them as enjoyed by 
a Divinc Right. 

Thus they claimed, with regard to their perſons, an exemption from the 
authority of a Civil Magiſtrate, pretending that they could not be judged and 
puniſhed by him in any caſe, or for any crime, but only by their own Or- 
dinary, or Eccleſiaſtical Superior. They claimed with regard to their juriſ- 
dition, that all cauſes which, in the deſtination of law, are ſtiled ſpiritual 
or eccleſiaſtical, were ſolely of their own cogniſance, independent on the ci- 
vil power; from which ſome of them went ſo far as to take even Civil cau- 
ſes, whenever they any ways affected thoſe that were called Spiritual. It is 
natural for all Princes to reſume graces when they find them abuſed: it was 
neceſſary for Henry VIII. after his quarrel with the Pope, to deſtroy this in- 
dependency of the Clergy, and root out the notion of it. An act therefore 
was made to aſſert and reſtore the ancient juriſdiction of the Crown, and an 


oath was framed in oppoſition to the two aforementioned claims of the Cler- 


gy, affirming the King's ſovereignty over their perſons, and his ſupremacy in 
ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical cauſes. Neither 
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Neither of theſe could reaſonably be diſputed (being both included in the 


very nature of Sovercignty) without ſome particular excmption or precept to 


the contrary in ſcripture, where far from finding any ſuch thing, we ſee the 
firſt warranted by our Saviour's own inſtructions, and practice of ſubjection 
to the civil power, and expreſs acknowledgment of Pilates authority to 
judge him; and the latter authorized by the example of St. Paul, who, tho 
called in queſtion about the Hope of Iſrael, the reſurrettion of the dead, and 
the obſervance of the law of Moſes, matters undeniably of a ſpiritual nature, 
did yet in that caſe appeal to the Empercr's civil power, and ſtand at Czſar's 


judgment ſeat, where, he ſays, he ought to be judged. The Spriritual and 


Civil authority are really diſtinguiſhed, not by the matter, ſubject, or cauſe 
in which they are exerciſed, but by the nature of the act of power which 
they exert, and by the ſanction or penalty wherewith they enforce it. The 
civil power cannot puniſh with excommunication and other ſpiricual cenſures, 
nor can the ſpiritual power puniſh with fines, impriſonment and other civil 


penalties, except by commiſſion and delegation from the civil power. Yet 


both may be exerciſed in the very ſame caſe, and have been actually ſo ex- 
erciſed in all ages and in all Chriſtian countries; and. particularly in England 
where the Spiritual power hath denounced excommunication and other ſpi- 
ritual cenſures againſt the infringers of Magna Charta, the Foreſt, and other 
laws of ſtate; and the civil power hath puniſhed hereſy, blaſphemy, and the 
like ſpiritual crimes with death, baniſhment, and other civil penaltics. Our 
Saviour's Kingdom was not of this world, and the power of the keys which 
he committed to the Church was ordained only to work upon the ſouls of 
men, and that in order to the judgment of the world to come: whereas the 
power of the civil Magiſtrate is confined to this world, and is appointed to 
work upon the bodies of men. The power of the Church is a power of 
perſuaſion, to be exerciſed over a willing people; it has no coactiue power, 
which muſt in the nature of it belong to the State, and therefore proceſſes, 
attachments, fines, impriſonments, holding of Courts, and all other acts of 
coercion and juriſdiction muſt neceſſarily be derived in their original from the 
civil power, and be exerciſed in ſubordination to their Prince. It was with 
great reaſon therefore, that Henry VIII. aſſerted this juriſdiction of the Crown, 
and required all perſons to acknowledge him as the only Sovereign within his 
Realms over all perſons and in all cauſes, as well Spiritual or Eccleſiaſtical 
as Temporal. This neceſſarily implied a renunciation of all foreign juriſ- 
dition, power and authority, and conſequently of the Papal; yet it was 
thought proper to require a more explicit renunciation thereof from all Ec- 
cleſiaſticks and lay Officers. © The acts for extinguiſhng this foreign and Pa- 
pal juriſdiction take notice of the great miſchief done to theſe Realms by 
appeals made to the See of Rome in cauſes teſtamentary, cauſes of matrimony 
and divorces, right of tithes, oblations and obventions; by intolerable exac- 


tions for Bulls, delegacies and reſcripts in cauſes of contention, as well as 


for diſpenſations, licenſes, and faculties in an infinite number of caſes; and 
therefore aboliſhing all this pretended and uſurped power, juriſdiction and 
authority of the Pope, declare it to be veſted in the King, and to be exer- 
ciſed by commiſſion and delegation from him. Henry VIII. followed herein 
the examples ſet him by the greateſt Roman Catholick Princes before, and 
in his own time. Alphonſus V. King of Portugal, after his conqueſts over 
the Infidels in Africa, conceiving this ſpiritual juriſdiction to be veſted in 
himſelf, delegated part of it to the Order of Chriſt, granting them the ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiftion over all their poſſeſſions beyond the ſea. Francis I. King 
of France when he had reduced the Dutchy of Milan, A. D. 1 520,f appointed 


* 24. H. VIII. c. 12. 25. H. VIII. c. 20, 21. D Tuan, Vol. I. p. 15. 
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the Biſhop of Tarbe (the capital of Oy in Gaſcogne) to cxerciſe ſoye- 
reignly all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in that country, withour the intervention 
or authority of the Pope. The Emperor Charles V. when Clement VII. had 
made a league with Francis I. in the year 1526, aboliſhed the Papal aurho- 
rity all over Hain. And in France, as the Kings in all ages have made to 
the Chapters of collegiate Churches, Cc. grants of ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, exempting them from the juriſdiction of the Biſhop or other Or- 
dinary, thereby ſhewing from what fountain even that of the latcr is derived; 
and as no body can there exerciſe any power delegated to him by the Pope in 
any manner whatever, without the exprets leave and approbation of the Par- 
liaments of that Kingdom, as hath been judicially determined in thoſe Courts, 
ſo t whenever the Kings have been willing to admit of the Pope's Legates, the 
Parliament of Paris hath conſtantly inhibited them from exerciſing cccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiction on the King's ſubjeAs, and limited their legatine powers 
as they pleaſed. In England this ſpiritual juriſdiction hath been of old ex- 
erciſed by our Kings; and Henry VIII. had ſtill greater reaſon not only to 
reſtrain and ſuſpend, but even utterly] to extinguiſh this Papal juriſdiction and 
authority, becauſe it had never been received there by any ſynodical act of 
the Church, nor had cver been exerciſed, unleſs by the connivance of the 
Prince, and in direct oppoſition to the laws ot the land; on which account 
the Clergy of the Kingdom, and all that had been any way concerned in 
the exerciſe of ſuch ſpiritual juriſdiction, were ſubject to grievous penalties, 
and forced to have recourſe to the mercy of the Crown for a free pardon 
of all their offences h contrary to the order of the laws, and eſpecially to the 
form of the ſtatutes of proviſors, proviſions and pramunire. And tor pre- 
venting any the like uſurpation, and encroachment on the prerogative of the 
Crown for the future by any Papal or foreign power, all the Clergy of the 
Kingdom, all perſons in office, or that enjoyed any fee or room ot his Ma- 
jeſty's gift, and all that ſucd livery, reſtitutions, or ore le maine out of the 
King's hands, or that did any fealty, or were to be {worn to him, were ob- 
liged to declare in expreſs terms upon oath, that they renounced the Papal 
authority, power and juriſdiction, and would never conſent to the future 
practice and exerciſe of it in any of his Majeſty's dominions. They were 
likewiſe to acknowledge the title of he only Supreme Head on earth of the 
Churches of England and Ireland, which Henry VIII. took upon him as an- 
nexed to his Crown. He conſidered himſelf as (what he was undoubtedly) 
the Sovereign and Head of all his ſubjects, of the State Eccleſiaſtical as well 
as Temporal, of the Clergy as well as Laity of England; both which toge- 
ther making up one body, called the Church of England, hc thought he 
might as juſtly aſſume to himſelf that title, as Saul is in Scripture ſtiled the 
Head of all the tribes of Iſrael, of which Levi was one. And accordingly 
in the acts relating to the ſubject, he is ſometimes ſtiled he only ſupreme 
Head of the Church of England, and at other times, the only ſupreme Head 
of this his Realm of England immediately under God, both titles bearing the 
very ſame import, implying the ſame prerogative, and having the fame au- 
thorities annexed to them. To prevent any other meaning being put upon 
it, he took care to declare publickly, that he claimed only a civii ſupremacy, 
that he made no pretenſions to any ſacerdotal power, that his ſupremacy was 
none of that purely ſpiritual power which is lodged in the Church, but a 


37 


James I. 
AAA 


temporal ſupremacy over all the ſpiritual power of it within his own domi- 


nions. Edward VI. likewiſe in his injunctions explains it fo, as to ſhew it 
related chicfly to his ſovereignty over the perſons of the Clergy as well as 


s . p. go. > 22. H. VIII. c. 15. & 23. H. VIII. c. 19. | 28. H. VIII. c. 10. 
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JamesI. Laity, ſtiling himſelf ſupreme Head immediately under God of the ſpiritu- 
WYV ality and temporality of the Church of England and Ireland. 


This precaution however did not hinder ſome perions from taking offence 
at the title of Head of the Church of England; and therefore after Queen 
Mary's repeal ot the acts, wherein it is given to our Kings, and declared to 
be inſeparably united to the Crown, when they were aticrwards revived in 
England in the firſt, and in Ireland in the ſecond year of Queen Elizabeth, 
this title was laid aſide, and that of the only ſupreme Governor of this Realm 
ſubſtituted in irs ſtead. This laſt is the only title which our Princes have 
ever ſince aſſumed, and therefore it is no very honeſt artifice which the Ro- 
man Catholicks of theſe Kingdoms have uſed both in their printed and ver- 
bal diſcourſes abroad, to poſſeſs the foreign world with miſtaken prejudices 
againſt the Church and State of England, by repreſenting to them that the 
title of ſupreme Head of the Church is till uled by our Kings; a falſhood 
in fact ſo very notorious, that it is hard to conceive how any could either 
be ſo groſly ignorant in a point concerning them very materially, as to fall 
into a miſtake about it, or ſo ſhamefully loſt to all ſenſe of the ſacredneſs 
of truth, as, in defiance of it, to aver a fact of ſo publick a nature, that it 
could not be palmed upon any but foreigners, that are utter ſtrangers to the 
conſtitution and laws of theſe Kingdoms. | 

Queen Elizabeth, a ſtrenuous aſſerter of her prerogative on all occaſions, 
did on this proceed with great temper and moderation. Her act of ſupre- 
macy gives no new power to the Crown, but only aſſerts the old rights and 
pre- eminences thereof, and its ancient juritdiftion over the State Eccleſiaſti- 


— Y de. cal. The oath contains only a declaration that the Queen (or King) is the only 


ſupreme Governor of this Realm, as well in ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical things 
or cauſes, as temporal; and that no foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or Po— 
tentate, hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, n. pre- 
eminence or authority eccleſiaſtical! or ſpiritual within this Realm; with a 
promiſe of renouncing ſuch foreign authority, and of maintaining that of 
the Crown of England. To guard againſt any wrong conſtruction or per- 
verſe interpretation of this oath, ſhe at the ſame time publiſhed 7njunt7ons, 
wherein ſhe declared that ſhe pretended to no pricſtly power; and that ſhe 
challenged no authority, but what <vas of ancient time due to the Imperial 
Crown of England, that is, under God to have the ſovereignty and rule over 
all manner of perſons born within her dominions, of what eſtate, whether 
eccleſraſtical or temporal, ſoever they be, ſo as no other foreign power ſhall 
or ought to have any ſuperiority over them; and the allowed every body to 


accept the oath with this interpretation and meaning. The like ſenſe was 


put upon it by the whole Clergy of England aſſembled in Convocation, in 


the 37th of the articles of religion agreed to and publiſhed by them in 1562, 


and is warranted by the laws of the land, which cſtabliſh theſe articles of re- 
ligion. This therefore is the /egal and indeed the true and only ſenſe of the 
oath; for whatever ſenſe words bear in their natural ſignification, yet when 
they come to be adopted and uſed in legal acts, they are not to be taken in 
their extended natural ſenſe, but in that reſtrained and limited ſenſe which 
is affixed to them by the law. This is a maxim not only of the law of En- 
gland, but of the laws of all nations upon carth, and it is founded on ſuch 
clear and ſtrong reaſons, that without it tis impoſſible there ſhould be any 
ſcttled or certain interpretation of any law whatever. So that to put a dit- 
ferent conſtruction upon this oath, ſeems an unaccountable ſort of perverſe- 
nels, and no very ſuitable return to the tender care ſhewed by the Crown to 
prevent any body's ſuffering from a miſtaken notion about it. 

; | 
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The tenderneſs uſed by our Princes in framing and expounding the oath Jams J. 
of ſupremacy was followed by their Miniſters in the tendering of it. During 


the rcign of King James. ſeveral occaſions aroſe, in which it was thought 
proper to offer it to ſuch as were ſuſpected to be Recuſants; and on theſe 
not only the King declared by publick Proclamation, that he claimed only 
the civil ſupremacy neceſſarily annexed to Royalty, but the Governors of [re- 
land alſo took care to have the nature of it explained ſo, as might beſt re- 
move the ſcruples of thoſe that objected to it. On one of theſe occaſions 
the learned Uſher, then Biſhop of Meath, was appointed by the State for that 
purpoſe, and made a ſpeech which is publiſhed in Dr. Parr's hiſtory of that 
Prelate's life. On another, vi the diſcovery of the Powder Plot in Eng- 
land, Sir John *Davys then Sollicitor-General of Ireland, made a like diſ- 
courſe to ſuch as were ſummoned to the Court of the Caſtle Chamber in 
Dublin to take the oath; and as few perſons have deſerved a better reputa- 
tion for learning, judgment and integrity, and as no one hath ſhewed him- 
ſelf more impartial in his relation of the affairs of Ireland than he hath done, 
for which his name is ſtill juſtly and highly reverenced in that Kingdom, I 
imagine it will not be unacceptable to the reader to have ſome account of a 
ſpeech, which is not extant in his works, and which 1 have now before me 
in the hand writing of that great man. 


cc 
« 


or Queen Elizabeth, but that it hath been a flower of the Crown from 
the beginning ever ſince any Church or Commonwealth hath been planted 
in England or in Ireland. To begin (lays he) with a plain and evident rea- 
ſon: it is the moſt proper mark of a ſovereign and ablolute Prince to be 
able to give laws, and to do juſtice by himſelf or by his Miniſters to all 
« his ſubjects in all cauſes. And it he be a Chriſtian Prince, then as all his 
ſubjects be of two kinds, Clerks or Laymen, ſo muſt he have power to 
puniſh both the Pricſt and the people, it they do not their duties. And 
as all the cauſes that riſe within his Kingdom be either eccleſiaſtical or ci- 
vil, he muſt have power and juriſdiction to decide and determine as well 
the one as the other; or elſe he ſhall be but half a King within his own 
Kingdom, as having juriſdiction but in half the cauſes; ſo as his people 
muſt be fain to appeal to ſome foreign oracle or power to beg judgment 
and right in thoſe cauſes which their own Prince cannot determine; which, 
as it were a poor defect in an abſolute Monarchy, ſo were it very abſurd 
and inconvenicnt. 
To avoid this abſurdity and inconvenience, the ancient good laws of both 
theſe Kingdoms have inveſted the King with power and juriſdiction, in all 
cauſes as well eccleſiaſtical as civil; for deciſion whercot, he hath Courts 
and Judges of both kinds. And to this end the perſon of the King is ex- 
traordinarily qualified in the judgment of the law. For in 10. H. VII. it 
is ſaid that Rex eſt mixta perſona cum ſacerdote; and in 33. E. III. it is 
laid, Reges ſacro oleo uncti ſpiritualis juriſdittionis ſunt capaces. Accord- 
ing to thelc rules, tythes, which are mere ſpiritual duties, are in ſome 
caſes due and payable to the King, namely, out of ſuch lands as are not 
within the limits of any pariſh, as it appears in the book of 22 Aſſis. 
For this cauſe, by the ancient common law the King is not only ſupreme 
patron of all Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks in right of his Crown, (which 
he was wont to beſtow immediately per annulum & baculum without any 
canonical election, and afterwards, when he did admit election, he ever 
reſerved a royal aſſent unto himſelf,) but he is allo ſupreme Ordinary, and 
hath ſupreme cure and ſuperintendency over all the Churches within his 
Kingdom, And therefore, if a Church become void, the Patron hath ſix 
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The purport of it is to ſhew, © That the King's prerogative in eccleſiaſtical $7 ]. Davys's 
matters is no new thing invented in the times of Henry VIII. Edward VI./ bot . 
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months to preſent a fit Paſtor; and in his default, the Ordinary of the Dio- 
cele; and in his default, the Archbiſhop of the Province; and in his de- 
fault, the King ſhall preſent, as having the higheſt care to provide a fit Pa- 
ſtor for the ſouls of his people. Doth not this prove his power in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters? 

& Again, by the ancient law of the land all the Eccleſiaſtical Courts are 
ſubje& to the King's commands and prohibitions. He commands the Bi- 
ſhops to admit Clerks to benefices; to ablolye, and to take ſureties of ex- 
communicate perſons; to certify baſtardies, divorces, profeſſions and ex- 
communications. He forbids them by his writs of prohibition to proceed 
in all ſuch matters as the Crown hath not given them power to determine; 
for cven matters of tithes and tcſtaments were detcrminable at Common 
law, before King Edward 1. was pleaſed to grant them juriſdiction in thoſe 
caſes. Now if to command and to forbid be an argument of ſovercign 
authority, then the King's commandments and prohibitions in matters ec- 
cleſiaſtical do prove his ſovereign authority in matters eccleſiaſtical. 
« Again, it appears 1. H. VII. that a King before the Conqueſt did exempt 
the Abbot of Culham from epiſcopal juriſdiction. It appears in 17. E. III. 
that the King granted epiſcopal juriſdiction to the Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond. It appears 20. E. III. that all ſpiritual or religious houſes of the 
King's foundation are free from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and viſitable only by 
the King's Commiſſioners. Are not theſe evident proofs of the King's ju- 
riſdiction in eccleſiaſtical matters? 

« Laſtly, in 7. E. III. we find that the King alone made appropriations of 
Churches. 49 AF. the King alone made the Prior of Meſtminſter ſecular 
which before was regular. 9. H. VII. the King alone and none but the 


“ King can found a ſpiritual corporation. 1. H. VII. the King alone and 
none but the King can grant to a place the privilege of ſanctuary. Theſe 


are alſo infallible arguments of the King's juriſdiction in matters eccleſi- 
aſtical. | 

« And as the law hath given this juriſdiction to the King, ſo hath it ex- 
cluded all foreign Princes or Prelates to intermeddle with any eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes in his Kingdom, and namely and particularly the Biſhop of Rome. 
For as it is recited in the ſtatute of Præmunire, enacted anno 16. R. II. the 
Crown of England hath ever been free and ſubject to none, but immedi- 
atcly unto God; and the laws and ſtatutes of this Realm ought not to be 
ſubmitted to the Biſhop of Rome to be defcated at his pleaſure, to the 
deſtruction of the King, his Crown, and his regalia, and of all the Realm, 
which God defend. This was the voice of the people in open Parliament 
at that time. | 

« And not at that time only, for long time before the ſtatute of Præ- 
munire, the ancient common law was, that whoſoeyer brought a bull of 
excommunication againſt any of the King's ſubjeas was adjudged a traitor ; 
and whoſocycr brought a bull of proviſion to any benefice, committed the 
higheſt contempt againſt the laws, and did forfeit as much as he could for- 
feit. For as it is reported in 30 Af. King Edward I. would have had him 
drawn and hanged that brought the Pope's excommunication againſt a ſub- 
ject, but by the interceſſion of the Chancellor and Treaſurer he was per- 
mitted only to abjure the Realm. And in the 22. E. III. the King having 
preſented a Clerk to a benefice, the Clerk was diſturbed by one that had a 
Papal Bull for the ſame benefice, upon which the diſturber was puniſhed 
with perpetual impriſonment. And in the time of King Edward I. the 
Archbiſhop of 7ork loſt his temporaltics during his life for refuſing to ad- 


mit the King's Clerk to a benefice, alledging it was full before by provi- 
ſion from the Pope. 
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« And as the law adjudged them high offenders that brought in theſe Bulls James J. 
themſelves, ſo when they were produced in any of the King's Courts, CLWW 


they had no allowance or eſtimation at all. For though by the law an 
excommunicate perſon doth ſtand diſabled, and is not to be anſwered in 
any action, till he be abſolved by the Biſhop who pronounced the ſentence 
of excommunication againſt him; yet when the Pope's excommunications 
under the lcaden ſeals were ſhewn forth in any of the King's Courts, they 
were never allowed to diſable ſuch as were plaintifs in any action, but were 
ever rejected as being of no validity in theſe Kingdoms, as is reported 
every where in the ancient books of the years of E. III. R. II. H. IV. 
H. VI. and H. VII. whercof no ſtudent of the law is ignorant. 

« If then the Pope by our ancient laws be reſtrained from diſpoſing of 
any eccleſiaſtical benefice within the Kingdom; and if his excommuni- 
cations, which are ſaid to be his thunderbolts, and arc indeed the only 
ſword and ſcepter, whereby he doth ſway and govern other Churches, 
have by our law no power or force amongſt us, how can he, or in what 
cauſes doth the law permit him to exerciſe any Supremacy over the 
Churches of theſe Kingdoms? 

« Laſtly, By the ancient common law a writ of Prohibition was awarded 
againſt ſuch as did ſuc any ſubje& in the Court of Rome; and ſuch ſuits 
and appcals arc likewiſe prohibited by particular ſtatutes, enacted in this 
Kingdom in the time of H. VI. and H. VII. 

« So as it is evident by all our books and records, that our ancient laws 
do give unto our King only the ſupreme power and juriſdiction in matters 
eccleſiaſtical, and that the ſame laws do utterly exclude the Pope in all 
cauſes. 1 ſpeak not of the laws made in the time of King Henry VIII. 
or ſince, but of the old common law and ſtatutes made in affirmance of 
the common law, which have been maintained for law from time to time 
for the ſpace of four hundred years before King Henry VIII. was born 
and yet the Judges who did expound and interpret thoſe laws, were not 
Proteſtants or of the Reformed Religion, but old Popiſh Judges, which 
in thoſe days were learned in the canon law, which is the only law that 


« doth uphold and maintain the Pope's Supremacy. 


« And to make this matter yet more manifeſt by examples, there hath 
not been one King ſince the conqueſt of the Normans (for I will go no 
higher) but he hath claimed and uſed that authority which I ſpoke of be- 
fore in matters eccleſiaſtical, and withal oppoſed himſelf againſt the uſur- 
pations of the Biſhop of Rome. . 
« Firſt, William the Conqueror and his two ſons William Rufus and 
Henry I. did enjoy their prerogative in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and beſtowed 
Biſhopricks and Abbeys without the Pope's leave or confirmation, And 
yet during their reigns, there were three ſtout Prelates that ſucceeded one 
another in the See of Canterbury, Stigand, * ag and Anſelme, who 
did attempt to advance the authority of the Pope as far as they durſt. 
But the firſt main oppoſition that was made againſt the Crown was made by 
Thomas Becket, under Henry II. and yet he ſubſcribed to the conſtitu- 
tions made at Clarendon, for the confirmation of the ancient prerogatives 
of the Crown; among the which, one was touching the order of appeals, 
Viz. that the firſt appeals ſhould be made from the Archdeacon to the 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe, the next from the Biſhop of the Dioceſe to the 
Archbiſhop of the Province, and from the Archbiſhop to the King, which 
ſhould be the higheſt and laſt appeal. Yet afterwards he became a cham- 
pion for the Pope, and ſpurned violently againſt the King's prerogative, 
which had a violent and indeed a foul iſſue ; though had he been indicted, 
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Vo“. I. « arraigned 
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James I. “ arraigned and executed as a Traytor, the King had done a juſt act and 
s might have juſtified it to the world. 


e His ſon King John had the like oppoſition made to him by Stephen 
&« Langton, one of Becket's ſucceſſors in the See of Canterbury. But look 
« into Matthew Paris, and ſec what King John writes to the Pope on that 
&« occaſion. He writes that he would ſtand for the liberties of his Crown 
© unto his death, and that, if the Pope would not yield to do him right, 
te he had Archbiſhops, Biſhops and other learned men in his Realm, by 
« whom the Church of England ſhould be governed, and that from hence- 
« forth his ſubjects ſhould not go a begging beyond ſeas for judgment in their 
© cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Yet after that being oppreſſed by the Barons wars, 
ce the Pope depoſed him, and enforced him to ſurrender both Realms unto 
c his Legate, and to take them again rendering a rent. And fo for his 
« time, and during the reign of Henry III. his ſon, the Pope by uſurpation 
© had a great power over both Kingdoms, and did by his Miniſters com- 
© mit ſuch rapine and extortion, as the heart of a Chriſtian man cannot but 
cc break, when he reads the gricvous complaints of the people ſet forth in 
ce the hiſtory of Matthew Paris. But King Edward 1. his ſon returning 
« from the Holy Land, reſtored the ancient power and prerogative to the 
« Crown again. This is the King of whom I ſpake before, that he would 
« have had the man drawn and hanged as a Traytor, that publiſhed a Bull 
« of excommunication from Rome. 

« To run over theſe examples bricfly. In the time of Edward II. the 
ce ſtatute of Carliſle was made; whereby it was provided that no alien ſhould 
t have any benefice in England, no not by proviſion from the Pope. Du- 
« ring the reign of King Edward III. ſundry ſtatutes were made againſt ſuch 
« as purchaſed benefices by proviſion from Rome, putting them out of the 
« King's protection, ſo as every man might lawfully kill them as enemies 
* to the King and Commonwealth. In the time of King Richard II. the 
like penaltics were by the ſtatute of premunire denounced againſt all that 
e purchaſed or purſued in the Court of Rome or elſewhere any tranſla- 
« tions, proceſſes and ſentences of Excommunication, Bulls, Inſtruments, or 
« any other things touching the King, his Crown, his Regalia or his Realm, 
« and againſt all that brought, received, notified or any ways executed them 
« within the Realm. Under Henry IV. the like pains were by ſeveral ſta- 
« tutes to be inflicted upon ſuch as procured from the Biſhop of Rome ex- 
« emptions from obedience regular or ordinary, and from payment of tythes. 
« And theſe ſtatutes againſt the uſurpations of the See of Rome made in the 
« time of Roman Catholick Princes, with the expreſs aflent of the Biſhops 
ce and Prelatcs of the Realm, have continued in force ever ſince, ſo that the 


acts in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Eligabeth againſt appeals to 
4 Rome, and in confirmation of the Regalia and Supremacy of the Crown 


« jn matters eccleſiaſtical, were no more than an affirmance of the common 
« law as it had been uſed and practiſed in the time of their Royal Proge- 
© nitors, | 

Theſe ſpeeches had their effect upon ſome few, but the generality of the 
Papiſts refuſed to take the oath, and acknowledge a juriſdiction and ſo- 


vercignty in the Crown, which had been owned, ſubmitted to and con- 


tended for by their forefathers, who never thought it a point of religion to 
give up the independency of the Crown, and the liberties of the BrztiſÞ 
Churches eſtabliſhed, like thoſe of the Cyprian, by the general Council of 
2 and to ſubject both to the extravagant claims and intolerable op- 
preſlions of the Court of Rome. The ſtate nowever proceeded with great 
lenity towards theſe Recuſants, and far from executing the law in its 1 
a 
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and inflicting the penalties of it on them univerſally, contented themſelves James J. 
with committing a few of the buſieſt of them, and confining them for a TYWW. 


few davs, by way ot admonition to the reſt; and this is all the ſeverity I can 
find to be uſed in thoſe times againſt them. 


The pains indeed actually inflicted upon Recuſants, were not ſo much the IE,, 


matter of their grievance, as the diſabilities contracted by their recuſancy; 
which were the more complained of, as they affected perſons couſiderable 
for their quality, eſtates, fortunes, and endowments. The taking of the 
Oath of Supremacy was a neceſlaty qualification for the enjoyment not only 
of any eccleſiaſtical benefice or promotion, but of every temporal or lay of- 
tice, miniſtry or ſervice within the Kingdom. 

No body could be preferred to any degree of learning in an univerſity, 
nor ſue livery of his lands or ouſter le main out of the hands of the King, 
or do him homage in order to have poſſeſſion of his eſtate, without firſt 
taking that oath. In conſequence hercof no Peer or great man, who re- 
fuſed it, could be admitted to the dignity of a Privy Counſellor, or be ad- 
vanced to any office of ſtate, that might give him a ſhare in the Government 
of the Kingdom. No body could legally act as a Mayor or Magiſtrate in 
a corporation, or as rr of Peace in his country, without previouſly 
qualifying himſelf for thoſe charges by the taking of this oath. And though 
all States upon earth that would provide effectually for the ſecurity of their 
Government and for the peace of their dominions, find it neceſſary to make 
the like regulations, and are particularly careful not to cntruſt their power 
in any hands which they have the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect; though ſuch charges 
and truſts arc derived from the mere grace and bounty of a Prince (who 
though he is obliged to do juſtice to all, may yet beſtow his favours as he 
pleaſeth) and cannot be challenged of right by any body of men or by any 
particular perſons, yet this incapacity was reſented as a great grievance by 
the country Gentlemen and the rich traders in cities. 

The recuſant Lawyers, a powerful body of men, were angry that they. 
could not take degrees in law, be made Judges, or regularly admitted by 
any Court to plead at the bar, without taking the Oath of Supremacy, 
though they probably gained as much by their private advice and chamber 
practice, with leſs trouble to themſelves, and leſs hazard to their reputation, 


as they could have done by the diſplaying of their eloquence in publick. But 7n:y if tbe 
whatever reaſon or pretence any of theſe orders and conditions of men had Government. 


to complain of in this reſpec, it was much leſſened by the indulgence and 
connivance of the Government. For cxcept on particular occaſions, and in 
caſe of one or two turbulent men, inhibited only for a term or two, all 
Popiſh Lawyers were allowed to plcad as well as practiſe; every Popiſh 
Gentleman of any ability was made a Juſtice of the Peace in his country. 
Gentlemen whole cſtates were held, not immediately of the Crown, but of 
a meſne Lord; or held, not zn capite, but by a common or ſoccage tenure, 
were not obliged to ſue out livery under the Great Scal, as thoſe who held 
in capite were; and theſe latter made uſe of thoſe pretences, as well as of 
tcoffments, fines, recoveries and other conveyances, to clude the right of the 
Crown, and defeat the King of his wardſhip and premier ſeiſm. Heirs of 
cltates, if of age, got poſſeſſion of them, and kept it, without ſuing forth 
thcir liveries; though they were all the while intruders upon the King's 
poſſeſſion, and liable on that account to be ſued in the Exchequer; and the 
wardſhip of minors was generally granted to the near relations and friends 
of the Wards; and though in every ſuch grant there was, purſuant to the 
King's inſtruction, a clauſe inſerted, that the Ward ſhould be brought up in 
the College near Dublin in Engliſh habit and religion, yet this, like other 
clauſes in thoſe grants, ſeemed to be conſidered as a matter, rather of form, 


than 
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James I. than of obligation; too little care being uſed to overſee the obſervance of 
au of them; except in ſuch caſes where the King interpoſed, and granted 


the wardſhip himſelf (for otherwiſe the diſpoſal thereof was left to the Lord 
Deputy or Governors) which he very rarely did. For before the erection 
of the Court of Wards, I have met with no inſtances of his interpoſition, 
beſides thoſe of Lord Thurles, and of George Earl of Kildare, whoſe body 
and lands were granted to Eſme Stewart, Earl of March, who took care to 
have him cducated in the Communion of the Church of England; in which 
that great family hath ever ſince continued. 

The like indulgence or neglect was uſed with regard to many of the great 
trading towns and ſeca-ports of the Kingdom; for though theſe were of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the ſecurity of it, yet the magiſtracy and offices there- 
of were left in the hands of Recuſants, who filled up all vacancies with per- 
ſons of their own ſentiments, and never would tender the Oath of Supre- 
macy to any body whom the law required to take it. Nor did the State 
ever exert its power to oblige them, except with regard to a Mayor or chief 
Officer of a corporation, and in caſes that were very notorious, upon re- 
peated contempts and illuſions of its authority, and pretences made by Ma- 
giſtratcs to privileges, that no body ſhould adminiſter oaths within their li- 
bertics, but themſelves, who yet obſtinately refuſed, though enjoined to ten- 
der them; which was the caſe of Waterford, Kilkenny and Limerick. 

This lenity in the Government towards Recuſants, though the natural effect 
of King James's mild and pacific temper, was interpreted by them as an effect 
of fear, and deemed toariſe from a conſideration of their numbers and power, and 
a dread of diſobliging them. This encouraged their Prieſts and others ill - affected 
to ſhew themſelves openly, and declare their ſentiments in a language which 
did not become them; and this afforded them means of infuſing into the 
people, who eaſily believe what they wiſh, that the connivance which they 
actually felt, would ſoon be followed with further alterations in their fa- 
your; and particularly with an open toleration of their religion. Theſe 
hopes and expectations occaſioned various inſolences, which as no Govern- 
ment could ſuffer with impunity, without expoſing itſelf to farther inſults, 
and to utter contempt, it was thought proper for the State to exert its au- 
thority in repreſſing them, and to put itſelf (in caſe that ſhould fail) in a 
condition of doing it by force. 

King James at his coming to the Crown found an Army of about twenty 
thouſand men in Ireland; but the whole Kingdom being then reduced, there 
was no occaſion for ſuch a force to be kept up in times of peace. A con- 
ſiderable body however was neceſſary, as well to garriſon the forts, as to 
keep a looſe, diſorderly, rapacious people in awe, ſo as to deter them from 
raiſing new diſturbances, or to cruſh them, if they attempted any. 

The King was no frugal manager of his treaſure, and by great largeſſes and 
extravagant grants, ſoon brought himſelf to great ſtreights for want of money, 
ſo that to ſave charges he very improvidently reduced the Iriſb Army to one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty five foot, and two hundred and twelve horſe. 
'Tis wonderful, that in a country which had been for ages a ſcene of troubles, 
ſeditions and inſurrections, and among a barbarous Jun inured to rapine, 
ſpoil and violence, and by their idleneſs, ignorance, ſuperſtition and miſerable 
condition fitted to cngage in any deſperate courſes ſuggeſted to them by turbu- 
lent ſpirits, with a proſpe& of advantage and under colour of religion, the 
King ſhould be able to bring about ſuch great alterations as neceſſarily attended 
the ſeveral plantations he made in different parts of the Kingdom, changing 
the propertics of lands, tranſplanting the old inhabitants, and ſettling colonics 
of ſtrangers, with ſo inconſiderable a force, that, diſperſed as it was into gar- 
riſons, it had not ſo much as the face of an Army; eſpecially when _ old 
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Triſh Captains and petty Lords were diſcontented at the lots of their ancient JAMES I. 
power, the inducing a dependency on the Crown alone, and the lertling of WL NWNIg 
legal proccedings againſt them ; and the lowelt of the people, nor tit to 
be made freeholders, were uncaly at being forced to labour and ſupport 
themſelves in an honeſt courſe of life; WWhereas before they lived on the plun- 
| der of their neighbours, under colour of a tmall pretended treehold which 
=. could not maintain them. But the middle Jriſb, being made trecholders 
1 in great numbers, were ſo pleaſed at getting rid of thc tyranny and exactions 
of their old Lords, and with the ſccurity of their properties and eſtates to 
themſelves and their poſterity, by the change of the tenure and the benefit 
of the Engliſh laws; and all were ſo terrified by the miſeries they had lately 
endured in Tyrone's rebellion, that the diſaffected wanting arms at home, 
; and deſtitute of any hopes of ſuccour from abroad, were afraid of venturing 
® on another, whilſt the mildneſs of the Adminiſtration afforded no cauſe of 
A general diſcontent, which alone can render an inſurrection cither practica- 
ble or dangerous. 
* Hence it was, that the peace of the Nation was preſerved, and from the 
5 time of O Dogharty's rebellion, no diſturbance happened in all the reign 
4 of King James, though he never in all that time kept up a greater force s 
than is mentioned above; and in the year 1622. (when Sir Dudley Diggs and 
other Commiſſioners were ſent over to enquite into the management ot affairs) 
it was reduced to one thouſand three hundred fifty foot divided into twenty 
ſeven companies of fifty each, and to ſeven troops of horſe making about 
two hundred men; and theſe in ſuch a condition, that they would have 
been of very little uſc, had there been any occaſion of ſervice. For ninc- 
teen of the companies, and fix of the troops were commanded by Privy 
Counſellors, men of large eſtates in the Kingdom, too much parties inte- 
reſted in the affair to call one another to accompt for any neglect of their 
own, and too great to be complained of by the people for any grievance 
| - ſuffered from their ſoldiers. Theſe Captains owing conſiderable rents out 
| I of thcir lands to the Crown, ſtopped them tor their own pay, and made the 
| private men compound with them yearly for theirs, at a third or fourth part 


= : of what was duc to them by the eſtabliſhment, on pretence of their long 
N 5 ſtay for their money, and of the great preſents they were forced to make 
1 in order to get it. The companies, ſmall as they were, conſidering the G 
| faſhion of that age, were ſcarce any of them complete, and very little 
WW. care was uſed in muſtering of them. Inſtead of keeping them in garriſon 


in places of importance, and exerciſing them conſtantly to make them able 
= and skilful in the uſe of their arms; inſtead of changing thole garriſons of- 

£ ten, and by frequent movements and marchcs making the ſoldiers acquaint- 
cd with all places and paſſages of danger and difficulty, or of advantage in 
| the country; inſtead of ſhewing them by thoſe means from time to time in 
5 different parts, in full troops and in good condition, fo as to be a terror to the 
I ill affected, their Officers quartered them generally near their own eſtates, 
where if they had not ſuch companies, they muſt have kept as many ſervants 
and tenants for their defence, as now paſſed for ſoldiers, and were paid as 
ſuch; and where the ſoldiers grew lazy, unactive and degenerate, became 
poor tradeſmen in garriſons, or tenants on the Captains lands, ſuch as when 
ſervice called, would and muſt give way to raw young fellows, and living 
diſperſed in ſmall weak handfuls, could not on any ſudden occaſion (ſuch 
as rebellions ever are) be got together and drawn out ſafely into the field, 
ſo as to make any tolerable appearance of an Army. Nor were the other 
companies in a better condition; for as the Captains of them, though good 
ſoldiers, were poor Gentlemen without eſtates, ſome of whom had bought 


their poſts that they might have means to live, they were brought to great 
Vol. I. miſery 
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James I. miſery and diſtreſs for want of their pay (for the Army was three years in 
W arrcars) and having no money to advance to their men, their companies 


were weak and poor, and the ſoldiers ready to disband for want of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and hardly to be commanded, or reſtrained from roving up and 
down the country to provide it at any rate, to the great oppreſſion and 
damage of the inhabitants, who ſuffered likewilc from other ſoldiers than 
thoſe of the cſtabliſhmenr. 

There were in the remote parts of the Kingdom, and particularly in the 
late plantations, great numbers of idle, young and attive fellows, who be- 
ing unprovided for a livelihood, and not caring to earn it by the ſweat of 
their brow, were full of complaints, cager after alterations, and fit for a rebel- 
lion, whenever the leaſt opportunity ſhould offer, King James imagined 
that it would be a ſervice to the country, and a means of preſerving it in 
peace, to drain it of theſe fellows, and therefore had given leave for their 
entering into foreign ſervice; either not conſidering the danger to which 
he expoſed his Government, as well by their getting together in great bodies 
before they embarked, as by their learning the art of war whilſt they ſerved 
abroad, from whence they might return upon occaſion to practiſe it at 
home; or elſe ſacrificing his apprehenſions to the paſſion he had of gratifying 
the Court of Spain, at a time when he was treating of his ſon's match with 
the Infanta. Some Tr;/þ Captains came over early in the ſummer to make 
their levies, and though there was no want of men, they yet thought fit 
to procced ſlowly, and lingered away the time till the approach of winter, 
when they advanced with their men in different bodies to Dublin, though 
they had provided no ſhipping wherein to tranſport them. 

The Lord Falkland who was then Deputy, and the Council ſaw their 
danger, and therefore haſtened the embarkation as much as poſſible, giving 
all the aſſiſtance to it that was in their power. It was with ſome difficulty, 
that they got Captain Fits Garret ſhipped off with two hundred men; 
but Captain Delahyde with three hundred more, made a longer ſtay in 
the neighbourhood of the city, laying his ſoldiers all the while upon the 
country, which was ſhamefully burthened and haraſſed by them. The 
other Captains who were all followers of Tyrone's heir, and particularly 
Maczwire (the eldeſt fon of Coconaght who was flain, and his eſtate for- 
feited in the rebellion, and a man of a very malicious ſpirit himſelf) loy- 
tered away their time in U{/er; and neglecting the orders and limits pre- 
ſcribed them by the late Lords Juſtices {in whole time they arrived) allowed 
their men, who were for the moſt part dangerous perſons, and formerly 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſeditious and turbulent behaviour, to range up and 
down the country in great troops, committing frequent ſpoils and rob- 
beries, to the great grievance of many, and the terror of all his Majeſty's 
good ſubjects. Macgwire, if he had been ſo diſpoſed, might have long 
before diſpatched what he came for, made his levies, and ſent away greater 
numbers than he wanted to tranſport; but he choſe rather to employ his 
time in ſpying the country, travelling over Fermanagh, Monaghan, Don- 


negal and other Counties, curiouſly obſerving all parts and places, making 


himſelf acquainted with all the principal and dangerous perſons in thoſe 
parts, and enticing away the children from twelve years of age and upwards, 
to be conveycd for their education into foreign countries. 

Thetc proccedings alarmed the State, who thought it neceſſary to draw 
ſome companies out of garriſons, and ſend them into the neighbourhood 
of the plantations for their ſecurity, and to prevent any outrages or mur- 
thers being committed upon the planters in the long and dark nights which 
were coming on with the winter, as well as to oppole any higher attempt 


that might poſſibly be made. They drew alſo ſome troops of horſe to 
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vain did the Commiſſioners ſend over to examine into the revenue, try to 
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Dublin, to attend the behaviour of thoſe who were quartered thereabouts, 
and to meet any miſchief that might arilc ; providing thus in che beſt man- 
ner they were able for theit own and the N ation's lecurity, till the levies 
were ſhipped off, notwithſtanding the many ditticulties whcrewith they were 
ſurrounded. 

Governments often ſubſiſt more by an opinion, than by the reality of 
their power. People have a natural reverence and dread of authority; and the 
Civil Power alone unſupported by an armed force, hath a much greater in- 
fluence in commanding obedience, and deterring from reſiſtance, than is ge— 
nerally aſcribed to it. We ice this evidently in the peace preſerved tor ſo 
many years together in Ireland, and particularly at this time of danger, 
when the few ſoldiers kept on foot were in a moſt miterable plight for 
want of pay, and the State was in the weakeſt condition and greatclt diſtrels 
imaginable; not a penny of money (without which nothing could be done) 
in the hands of either of the Treaſurers, nor any to be borrowed of pri- 
vate perſons. In this extremity the Lord Deputy and Council applicd to 
the King for ſupplies both ot troops and money; but the difficulty was 
how to raiſe them. His Exchequer was low in England, and his revenue 
in Ireland was vaſtly ſhort of the charge of the Goverament, the military 
eſtabliſhment alone, for all ordinarics and extraordinarics, amounting, not- 
withſtanding the ſmallneſs of the Army, to the ſum of 52508 J. Iriſb. In 


remedy this defect; they were men of capacity, but ſtrangers to the coun— 
try, and could not fall upon the right and effectual methods to improve 
it. They ſaw the inconvenience and fruitletsnets of various penſions, of 
appointments for Governors of torts and caſtles, and of entertainments for 
Warders and Officers in thoſe places, which the King condeicended to de— 
fray at firſt for the ſecurity of the plantation in its intancy, but which were to 
ceaſe when it was once ſettled, and tac places left to the care of the owners; 
but as thoſe belonged to the moſt conſiderable perions of the Nation, and 
ſuch as were concerned in the Adminiſtration, it was no caſy matter to 
make retrenchments from Miniſters, whilſt living and in power; and to 


defer doing it till after their deaths, was too flow a remedy for an cvil that 
required immediate redreſs. 
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Two other projects were ſet on foot, which ſerved to alarm great num- Sehen for 


ing ſome of the wealthieſt bodies in the Kingdom, the other the Gentle— 
men of an entire Province. The great cities and corporations of [reland 
had large eſtates granted them in lands lying adjacent to them, which they 
were reſtrained from alienating, and the profits thereof were to be employed 
in building of walls and bridges, repairing thcir fortiſications, and in other 
publick or charitable works. Some of theſe had been alienated without li- 
cence, and the reſt not employed for the purpoſes directed and ſtipulated. 
It was propoſed to reſume theſe grants, and ſeize the lands fo alienated and 
miſuſed, and to raiſe a ſum of 50000/7. by fines upon a regrant or other 
diſpoſal of them. But bodies of men bcing ſtubborn things, always cla- 
morous and apt for ſedition, it was not thought a proper ſeaſon to incenſe 
and put them in a flame by queſtioning their grants; ſo that ſcheme was 
laid aſide. 

The other related to the Lords and Gentlemen of the Province of Con— 
naght and the County of Clare, who had made a compoſition with Sir 
John Perrot, and had thereupon ſurrendered their eſtates into the hands of 
Queen Eligabeth, but had generally neglected to enroll their ſurrenders, and 


take out Letters Patents for them, as they were obliged to do by the in- 
ſtrument of the compoſition. 


This 


bers of perſons, but were neither of them put in execution; the firſt affect. 7194 d 


ce. 
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This defect was ſupplicd in the thirteenth year of King James, when a 


WYNg new Commiſſion was iſſued out to receive the ſurrenders of their ſeveral 


cſtates, and to paſs unto them and their heirs Letters Patents for their reſ- 
pective lands to be holden of the Crown, as of the caſtle of Athlone by 
Knights ſervice : the ſurrenders were accordingly made, and Patents paſſed to 
them under the Broad Scal ; but neither of theſe were cnrolled in Chancery. 

This rendered all their titles defective, and the lands remaining (till veſted 
in the Crown, it was propoſed to make ſuch a plantation there as had been 
made in Ulfker. The omiſſion was not ſo much the wiltul default of the 
ſubject, as the negle of a Clerk intruſted by them; for they had paid near 
3000 J. to the Officers at Dublin for enrolments of theſe turrenders and Pa- 
tents, which were never made. There was an Act of State made in Lord 
Grandiſon's time, and dated 14. May 1618. full in their favour, and con- 
firming their poſſeſſions; and they had paid great ſums of money for it into 
the Exchequer : they were quietly ſettled on their lands, and paid the King 
his compoſition better than any part of the Kingdom. It was hard in theſe 
circumſtances to turn them out of their eſtates upon a mere nicety of law, 
which ought to be tenderly made uſe of in derogation of the honour and 
faith of the King's Broad Scal. It was a troubleſome affair to engage in a 
plantation, the work of many years, and ever attended with great difficulties, 
in reconciling the jarring intcreſts of all parties, ſo as to give ſatisfaction to 
the particular perſons who were to be provided for, and adjuſt their ſe- 
veral allotments in ſuch a manner, as to promote the gencral good. It was 
dangerous alſo to make the experiment in a whole Province at once, in a 
Province ſo ſtrongly ſituated as Connaght was, inhabited by an active peo- 
ple, and abounding in idle ſwordſmen, more numerous, as well as more dan- 
gerous, than any in Treland; and where, if the plantation was carried on 
with all the mildneſs and grace that was poſſible, it muſt of neceſſity turn 
out many thouſands of poor people to beg their bread ; and particularly ſeven 
thouſand idle fellows (as booked down by Officers, and given in a liſt to the 
Lord Deputy) that were fit for nothing but arms, and who living at preſent 
upon their friends and relations, muſt then be forced to ſeek and puſh their 
fortunes, 

Beſides all this, it was till doubtful whether the benefit accruing to his 

Majeſty's revenue, which was the real or pretended motive of this propoſal, 
would be ſufficient to countervail the miſchiefs ariſing from the general diſ- 
content of ſuch multitudes of people; and whether the revenue might not 
be as well improved in another way, that would look lets arbitrary in the 
King, and be leſs offenſive to the proprictors, who were fond of their old 
eſtates, and did not care to have them divided or taken from them, though 
they were to be allotted even a full equivalent in other places. 
The Gentlemen indeed all over the Province were under tertible appre- 
henſions at the bare diſcourſe of a plantation; and the noiſe of it affected 
them the more, becauſe it was unexpected. To ward off the evil, they ap- 
pointed Agents to treat with the Lord Milmot Preſident of Connaght at Ath- 
lone, and with the State at Dublin. They were rcady, in caſe their Patents 
were confirmed, to double their compoſition, which was ten ſhillings a year 
out of every quarter of land, and amountcd in the whole to 3 195 J. ſterling 
per annum; beſides about 638 J. reſerved on ſome particular Letters Patents, 
or ariſing from caſual revenues and other duties. And their tenure ſaving 
them from ſuing out their liveries, and taking the Oath of Supremacy, they 
were willing likewiſe to pay the King a fine of 10000 J. which was probably 
as much as he would get by a plantation. The treaty was ſet on foot; but 
came to no iſſue whilſt King James lived, and the plantation was laid aſide, 
as too hazardous an undertaking in doubttul times. 


3 Some 
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Some improvement was however made in two branches of the revenue, 
that of the cuſtoms, and the profit ariſing from the King's Wards. | The cu- 
ſtoms of all the ports in Ireland did not at the beginning of the King's reign 
bring him in above fifty pounds a year ; but trade increaſing upon the plan- 
tations being ſettled, and the exemptions claimed by ſome ports being ſer 
aſide, they afterwards amounted yearly to about zoo“. They were attcr- 
wards ſet to Sir Arthur Ingram at the rent of 60004, a year. The Duke 
of Buckingham next took a leaſe of them from the King at the former rent, 
and a moicty of their growing profits; and now they both joined together 
in aſſigning over the ſaid leaſe to the Lord Deputy and others, upon the ſame 
terms; only the growing profits were fixed at the certainty of 7400 l. to be 
divided equally between his Majeſty and the Duke; ſo that the cuſtoms now 
yielded to the King a revenue of 9700 J. a year. 
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The Wards of Ireland and the profits made of them were formerly at the 9 Cor of 


-bſolute diſpoſal of the Deputy, till in 1617 the King took the ſame into 
his own hands, and erected a ſpecial office executed by Commiſſion directed 
to the principal Judges, the two Secretaries, and ſome Counſellors of State. 
Theſe Commiſſioners executed their powers with ſo much moderation, that 
they gave no diſcontent to the people, and with ſo much advantage to the 
King, that they raiſed this part of the revenue from 1000/1, to about zooo/. 
a year. They were eight or ten in number, and had only a penſion of 40/. 
a year each aſſigned them for this charge out of the Concordatum ; but they 
Lcing thought to allow their friends and dependants (which were very many 
in proportion to the number of the Commiſſioners) to make great gains to 
tcmiclyes in the compoſition for wardſhips and other caſes ; and being like- 
wil. roo much taken up by the buſineſs of their other offices, and the ne- 
ceſlary attendance they were to give at the Council Table and in the execu- 
tion of other Commiſſions of different natures ordinarily directed to them; 
and the inferior and miniſterial Officers being negligent under a number of 
maſters not at leiſure to look to them, it was thought proper to have a ſet 
of Officers entirely dedicated to this ſervice, The King therefore at the lat- 
ter end of the year 1622. erected a Court of Wards and Liveries, and made 
Sir William Parſons (Surveyor General of the Kingdom) Maſter of it, allow- 
ing him ſtill to enjoy his former poſt. The Counſellors were not very well 
pleaſed with the diſſolving of their Commiſſion, and did not fail to watch 
his conduct; but Sir William was ſo indefatigable in procuring from all 
the offices of record certificates and books of tenures, grants of liverics, 
pardons and licenſes of alienations, alterations of tenures upon grants, ſleep— 
ing recogniſances, inquilitions, and other records proper to inform him of 
the King's dues and the ſubjects tenures; in drawing up exact and perfect 
books of ſurvey; in ſettling new tenures and reviving old; in regulating the 
proceedings of the new Court, and the conduct of the feodaries and eſchea- 
tors in their ſeveral diſtricts: and his pains were attended with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, that in the firſt three quarters of a ycar ending at Michaelmaſs 1623, 
the revenue ariſing from wardſhips and tenures amountcd to 7000/7. and in 
the ycar following was improved to 10000/. | 
Theſe two were the only branches in which there appeareth any advance- 
ment to be made of the revenue; but it was too little to anſwer the neceſ- 
ſities of the Government, the charge of which was till above 16000 J. a year 


Wards. 


more than the revenue of the Kingdom. In theſe circumſtances to encreaſe Newer of in. 
the Army was to encreaſe the burthen, which lay already too heavy on the ©74/"2 the 


Crown; yet the Deputy and Council, alarmed with their late danger, preſſed 
it ſtrongly, the Commiſſioners recommended it, and the ſtate of affairs ſeemed 
to require it to be done without delay. The Recuſants of Ireland were very 


powerful, and (what was worſe) ſeemed to be confident of their own power. 
Vor. . | | O0 Their 


rmy. 
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Jaws I. Their Clergy (as thoſe of all other ſes have, when oppreſſed or perſecuted 
by the State) had an abſolute authority over their people, and had gained 


CHARLES 


ſo entire an aſcendant over them, that they could lead them into any 
meaſures they pleaſed, Their influence was the more dangerous, becauſe 
they were become more united than ever; for it was now diſcovered that 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hicrarchy, with a regular ſubordination of orders, officers 
and perſons, was eſtabliſhed all over the Kingdom by the papal power, and 
their juriſdiction was exerciſed with as much conſtancy, method and re- 
gularity, and their decrees executed with as much authority, and obeyed 
with as much ſubmiſſion, as if the Pope had been actually in poſſeſſion 
of the Realm. This was repreſented fully, and all the conſequences and 
danger attending it laid before the Lords of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land. But the King, laviſh in his nature, and ſo immoderate in his grants, 
that having in the firſt ſixteen years of his reign received 2, 200000 /. in aids 
from Parliament, he had ſquandered all that ſum and a great deal more in 
giſts to the Scots and Enzliſh courticrs, and had reduced himſelf to ſuch a 
terrible diſtrels for want of money, that his Exchequer was empty, and he 
had very little credit to raiſe any. The Engliſh Nation was at that time very 
trugal of their treaſure, and the Parliament very backward in ſupplying the 
King's neceſſities. A greater expence muſt have involved him in greater 
dithcultics, the apprehenſion whereof made him defer it for a time, till all 
inconveniences were in fine forced to give way to unavoidable neceſſity. 
zut in the laſt ycar of his reign, King James having broke with Spazn, and 
being engaged in a war for the recovery of the Palatinate, it was abſolutely 
neceſlary to make ſome ſurther proviſion for the ſecurity of Ireland, which 
had been for a long time too much under the influence of Spaniſh counſels, 
and too ready to riſe in arms upon any encouragement or aſſiſtance received 
{rom thence, it was reſolved to augment the forces to a body of four thou- 
land men. This was doing at the time of that King's death, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor King, Charles not thinking that Army ſufficient, encreaſed it to five 
thoutand foot and five hundred horſe. 


Ils Prince was a much better ceconomiſt in the management of his 
revenue than his father had ever been, and tho'the Army was now near 


dur times larger than it had been in the former reign, yet the expence of 


16 


it was not ncar doubled, it amounting only to 64240 J. I s. 2 d. whereas the 
bare pay of about fitteen hundred kept up in his predeceſſor's time came to 
352544. odd money; the reaſon of which difference lay in the method of 
railing theſe additional torces, by filling up the old companies, rather than 
by torming new corps. It was however an expence too great for the King 
naſſiſted by his Parliament to ſupport. He was forced to have recourſe to 
the extraordinary powers incident to his Royal Authority, and to quarter ſe- 
vera troops and companies upon the counties and towns of the Kingdom, 
who were to maintain them in their turns for three months at a time with 
money, cloaths and victuals. Tender of the uſe of his prerogative even in 
a cate of neceſſity, he recommended this by letter to the ſeveral communi- 
ties, upon which the burthen was laid, aſſuring them at the ſame time, that 
he would in licu thereof grant them certain Graces, which ſhould be an am- 
ple recompence for the expence they were at in ſo unuſual a contribution. 
Agents were hcreupon employed to ſollicit ſuch as were moſt convenient for 
their conſtituents; and thoſe of the Recuſants made conſiderable offers, in 
cale they might ſuc out their liveries without taking the Oath of Supremacy, 
and might have ſome other favours granted to thoſe of their religion; par- 
ticularly the aboliſhing of the extravagant ſurplice-fees of the Clergy, and 
tlie extraordinary warrants of aſſiſtance for levying them. The Proteſtant 
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Biſhops uncertain how this treaty would end, and apprehenſive of the worſt, CHarLEs 
declared with great warmth, and in a very publick manner againſt the grant, I. 
and ſtill more vehemently againſt the purchaſe, of a toleration to the Papitls : CAWW 
as the Engliſh Houſe of Commons did the year following againſt the indul- 
* gence with which they had hitherto been treated, and the utc which they 
: made of it in the erecting of Monaſteries, and in the publick cxercile of 
their religion in Ireland. But the King not being ſupplicd by the Parliament 
with money anſwerable to his occaſions, and having no other way ot main- 
taining his Army, made good his Royal Promiſe to the 14h, and rrantmit- 
ted the Graces he intended them by way of inſtructions to the Lord Deputy 
and Council. 
Theſe Graces were calculated for the caſe of the Kingdom in gencral, and Te Graces. 
for the redreſs of gricvances complained ot by people of all denominations 
in it. Thus proviſion was made againſt the laying of any hurthen upon them 
for the payment of ſoldiers, except in caſes of inevitable neceſſity; and 
againſt the granting of protections to perſons, againſt whom judgment had 


* mm on, 
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4 been given in any of the Courts of law. Several grants and patents for the F 
* ſclling of aqua vitæ, wine, alc and beer, for tanning of leather, and for li- 


nen yarn, were either reſumed, or limited in their exerciſe. Regulations 
were made in the Commiſſions for reſtraining the oppreſſions of ſoldiets, in 
the manner of collecting the King's rents, of laying aſſeſſments tor robberies, 
of granting reprieves to malefactors, of ſummoning grand jurics, and impot- 
ing fincs upon the abſent. The fees of Officers of Courts, Sheriffs, and Clerks 
of the market, were ordered to be moderated ; the number of Provoſt's Mat- 
(hal reduced to one in a Province, and their power reſtrained, ſo as not to 


3 execute any perſons that might be brought to a trial at law, unleſs in time 
% . . . . . P 
: of war and rebcllion ; witneſſes in private cauſes were not to be bound over 
7 to the Caſtle Chamber, nor jurors to be bound over to any Court, but on 


very apparent ſuſpicion of corruption and partiality ; cuſtodiums of lands 
| granted upon outlawrics were to be diſcharged immediately upon fight of 
A certificates of the reverſal thereof; the teſtimony of perſons notoriouſly infa- 
5 mous and capitally convicted, for the condemnation of any ſubject was not 
; to be admitted but under certain reſtrictions ; ſpecdy juſtice was to be done 
to the poor; the Court of Wards was alſo regulatcd, as well as other Courts, 
in the method of proceeding upon contempts, and was particularly abridged 
in the exerciſe of its power; no grants of intruſions or alicnations, or lca— 
| ſes of mens lands were to be made out of that Court, before the party in- 
k tereſſed was perſonally ſummoned ; no relief was to be paid for lands not ex- 
= cecding 5 J. ſterling a year; no Clerk or inferior Officer in that Court was 
| to be made a Commiſſioner for taking offices ; ſome of the beſt quality in 
3 each County were to be joined with the feodary and eſcheator in taking in- 
; quiſitions; the Court was inhibited from making enquiries farther than to the 
” laſt deceaſed anceſtor, unleſs by ſpecial direction from the King; all compo- 
ſitions in it, alienations, intruſions, premier ſci/ins, ouſtre le mains and live- 
5 ries were limited to the eighth part of the real value of the lands; and the 
ml wardſhips and cuſtodics of the eſtates of minors were to be moderately va- 
* - lued. The great Officers of State were to be allowed their impoſt wines, 
and the Nobility to be paid their creation money. For the more cqual di- 
| {tribution and caſicr ſupport of publick burdens and charges in the country, 
1 the Biſhops and Patentes of diſſolved Monaſteries, (who pretended to certain 
1 privileges and exemptions) the new corporations, impropriations, and the 
== temporal lands of Ecclcſiaſticks were all made ſubje&t to them. 
For the more conſtant celebration of divine ſervice, and better diſcharge 
of the paſtoral care, pluralities of benefices were not to be beſtowed upon 
unqualified perſons; the incumbents were to be compelled to preach and 
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CHARLES keep ſufficient Curates, and Commiſlions to be iſſued for enquiring into en- 
I. dowed vicaragcs poſſeſſed by lay impropriators, and to reform that abuſe; 
WY V and ſuch as had great rectories to be enjoined to keep preaching Miniſters in 
the Chapels of eaſc that lay at a diſtance from the mother Church. For the 
advancement of trade and bringing of coin into the Kingdom, linen yarn, 
wool, corn, pipe ſtaves, and living cattle were allowed to be tranſported into 
England without licence ; and tallow, hides, fiſh, beef and pork in cask might 
be tranſported into any of the King's dominions and all other States in amity 
with him. For the better ſecuring of ſubjects in the quict enjoyment of their 
eſtates, the King was content to limit his tirle to ſixty years, and to take no 
advantage of any title accruing to him before that time, except to certain 
lands in the Kings and Queen's Counties, not yet granted away from the 
Crown. For the benefit of the undertakers in U/fer, ſuch of them as were 
Srots were to be made denizens, and all of them were to be confirmed in 
their eſtates upon doubling their rents, and paying a fine at the rate of 30/. 
for every thouſand acres, and a Commiſſion to be iſſued out for paſſing new 
patents, (the want and delay of which had made them uncaſy for many years) 
and to make a reaſonable compoſition between ſuch of them as had built 
upon glebe lands and the incumbents to whom the glebe belonged. For the 
relief and ſatisfaction of many of the planters in the Kings and Queen's Coun- 
ties, and in thoſe of O/ſory, Leytrim, Long ford and Weſtmeath, and in the 
town of Athlone, a further time was allowed them to perform the conditi- 
ons of their plantation, the negle& whereof had forfcited their title to the 
lands allotted them for that purpoſe. To quiet the minds and ſecure the 
poſſeſſions of the Lords, Gentlemen, and Frecholders of Connaght and Clare, 
they were admitted to enroll the ſurrenders made in the laſt reign, and to be 
allowed the fees which they had paid for the ſame; and ſuch as had a mind 
ro make new ſurrendcrs, were to have this ſame accepted and enrolled, and 
new patents paſſed to them, paying only half fees; tenures in capite found 
for lands by office before 21. July 1615, being reſerved to the King, but 
all the reſt of the lands found ſince to be held by Knights ſervice, as of the 
caſtle of Athlone. And for a further ſccurity to all the proprictors, their ſe- 
veral eſtates were to be confirmed to them and their heirs by the next Par- 
liament to be held in the Kingdom; in which likewiſe, to remove the fears 
and apprehenſions of every body throughout the whole Nation, an Act was 
to be paſſed for a free and general pardon. | 
This was the purport and ſubſtance of the Graces granted by the King for 
the relief and ſatisfaction of his ſubjects of Ireland. They ſeem all calculated 
for the general good and quiet of the Realm, without any diſtinction of per- 
ſons; one only was added in favour of ſuch of the Roman Catholicks as were 
Lawyers, or held in capite of the Crown, they being diſpenſed with in re- 
gard of the Oath of Supremacy, and allowed to practiſe, and ſue their live- 
rics, ouſter le mains, and other grants depending in the Court of Wards, 
upon their taking only a new oath, in which they profeſſed their acknow- 
ledgment of King Charles being the lawful and rightful King of the Realm, 
and declared that they would bear faith and true allegiance to him, his hcirs 
and ſucceſſors. 
Contribution In conſideration of theſe Graces, and to eaſe the country of the burthen 
* bang te and oppreſſion of the ſoldiers, the Agents agreed, in the name of the Gen- 
OW try and landed men of the Kingdon, to pay 40000 J. a year for three years, 
in the nature of three ſubſidies, and to pay it quarterly from the firſt of April 
1628. which was acceptcd, and the ſame was paid accordingly for a year and 
half till 1. Of. 1629. 
But complaint being then made, that the tax was too heavy, the Govern- 
ment inſtcad of 100007. condeſcended to take 5000/7. a quarter from that 
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time, till the reſt of the 120000 /. agreed on ſhould be paid This was ſuch CuaxLxs 
an caſe to the country, and they were ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity ot pay ing I. 
the Army, that when this extraordinary contribution determined in 1632, they W 
calily conſented to continue it for two ycars longer. | 

This ſupply being raiſed, not in the regular method by act of Parliament, 
but in an unuſual way by the voluntary act of the people, was, notwithſland- 
ing the conſideration upon which it was firſt granted, conſidered by thum 1s 
a great merit in themſelves, and a great obligation to the Crown. Ihe Re- Bhaviour of 
cuſants who paid near two thirds of it, arrogating to themlelves the merit of 04c/n's: 
the whole, and fancying that they were now neceflary to the Government, 
and that the Army could not ſubſiſt without their contributions, took greater 
liberties in contempt of the laws, than either the State could with ſafety to 
its reputation indulge them, or themſelves could prattile conſiſtent with the 
rules of prudence. Not content with the enjoyment of their religion, the 
celebration of the maſs, and the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical juritdiction in a pri- 
vate and modeſt way, in which they were connived at by the Government, 
they would needs do all this in an open and apublick manner, They trequented 
their religious meetings and maſles as conſtantly, and with as much confidence, 
as the Proteſtants did their Churches; and when the Magiſtrates, offended 
with too open an inſult of their authority, offered to apprehend the othciat- 
ing Prieſt, he was reſcued by the multitude in a tumultuous manner, even at 
Dublin under the very noſe of the Government, with horrid affronts to the 
Archbiſhop and Mayor of the city. 

In ſome places they ſaid maſs in the Churches, and openly excommuni— 
cated ſuch as came to the Spiritual Courts, even in matrimonial cauſes. And 
not ſatisficd with the ſubſtance of thcir religion, they muſt have the tuper- 
fluitics and excreſcences of it too. Thus they erected Fricrics, {which are 
too much a gricvance even in Popiſh Kingdoms abroad far richer than Ireland 
Monaſteries, and Nunneries in various parts of the country, and had the al- 
ſurance to found a new Univerſity (of which Pu Harris was the Superioi) 
in Dublin to confront his Majeſty's College there, and breed up the youth of 
the Kingdom with prejudices againſt the State, and an entire devotion to che 
Pope. The Government could not but ſee what was done before their eyes, 
and what all the Proteſtants clamourcd againſt ; and conſequently could not 
avoid taking notice of proceedings ſo notorious, as well as illegal: yet they 
did not on this occaſion deviate from their uſual gentleneſs. They conſidered 
that where a great body of people of a different ſect from the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion are permitted to live in a Nation, they muſt have ſome perſons per- 
mitted likewiſe to miniſter to them in religious affairs; and as the Romiſb 
Clergy were now ſo numerous in Ireland, that no Pariſh was without one, 
and a great many had two or three Eccleſiaſticks to ſerve them, they thought 
that a leſs number might ſuthce for the miniſtring to the people of their com- 
munion in ſpiritual things; and for theſe reaſons judged it not only neceſ- 
ſary for the ſecurity of the State, but ſufficient for the ſatisfaction of the 


people, to indulge them the ſervice of the ſecular Clergy, and forbid the 


reſt. The Popiſh Biſhops and Prelates at their conſecration had taken an 
oath of obedience to the Pope, and bound themſelves by that ſacred obliga- 
tion to defend his Papacy and Regalities azainſt all the world, and to do 
their uttermoſt to augment his privileges and power, to execute and cauſe 
his mandates to be executed, and to oppoſe and perſecute all hereticks, ſhiſ- 


maticks, and rebels to the papal power. The Regular Clergy were under the 


like oath of obedience, and abſolutely under the direction of the Pope, and 
ſubject to the orders of the new Congregation de propaganda fide lately erected 
at Rome; and had moſt of them been educated in the Spaniſh ſeminaries, 


where they had ſucked in, with their religion, a tincture of the Spaniſh ſpi- 
Vol. I. = rit. 
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CHARLES rit. The Lord Deputy therefore thought fit by Proclamation on April 1. 1629. 
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to order theſe in his Majcſty's name to forbear the exerciſe of their Popiſh rites 


W and ccremonicsz and afterwards in 1632, (purſuant to the King's directions 
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given on 31 Jan. 1629.) fifteen of their new religious houſes were ſeized on 
to the King's uſe, and that where the Archbiſhop and Mayor of Dublin were 
affronted, demoliſhed. But this was all that was done againſt the Regulars; 
for the Proclamation was not duly executed, nor attended with any other ef- 
fect. The King therefore, who had been always averſe to Popery, and de- 
teſted it utterly after he had viewed the practice of it in ain, being deſirous 
to repreſs theſe inſolencies in the exerciſe of it, to make a legal and ſettled 
proviſion for the maintenance of his preſent, and even of a greater Army, if 
it was neceſſary ; and likewiſe to improve the trade of the Kingdom, to ad- 
vance his revenue ſo as to ſupport the charge of the Government, to new 
form the Nation, and to put both the Church and State of Ireland on a 
better foot than they had ever been, conſidering that a Government is always 
weak in the hands of many, and no great actions are ever done but by one 
man, reſolved to ſend thither a Governor of ſpirit, reſolution, capacity and 
integrity equal to the work, and qualified by the wiſeſt and ſteadieſt meaſures 
to produce theſe deſirable ends. 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, Viſcount Wentworth, and afterwards Earl of $traf- 
ford, a Stateſman of as great abilities as any age hath produced, was the per- 
ſon pitched upon by the King for the poſt of Lord Deputy of Ireland. He 
was deſigned for it in the year 1632, and being made General of the Army, 
with power to raiſe what forces he pleaſcd, and fortified by all other powers 
neceſlary for ſo great an undertaking, was ſent over the year following. 


The End of the firſt Book. 
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BOOK II. 


Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormonde's conduf, and 
of the Affairs of Ireland, from Lord Strafford's entering on 
the Government, to the breaking out of the Rebellion. 


portant matters to be done upon the coming over of a new Lord 
Deputy, endowed with a larger meaſure of authority, and ſupported A ) 
by a greater ſhare of his Prince's favour than any had ever enjoyed before; 1631. 
and great preparations were made by the Lord of Howth and others of the % D 
* . : x ; : 6 . Wentworth's 
Nobility to receive him at his arrival, and attend him in cavalcade into the ,, 4. 
city, with a pomp worthy the Majeſty of the King he came to repreſent, Dublin. 
ſeveral of them having one or two hundred horſe and Gentlemen in a rea- 


dineſs for that ſervice, Lord Wentworth as much deſpiſing ceremony be- 


(7 were the expectations raiſed all over the Kingdom of im- CHARLES 


\ 


fore he had taken poſſeſſion of his charge, as he was jcalous of his authority 


afterwards, defeated this deſign, and coming on board the Antelope into the 
harbour of Dublin, landed on July 23. ſo ſuddenly at a place called Los ſie- 
Hill, about a quarter of a mile from the caſtle, that the Earl of Corke had 
ſcarce time to meet him as he was walking a foot, and carry him thither in 
his coach; which was done before the town, or any of the Lords and com- 
pany that expected him, ſo much as knew of his landing. 

Iwo days afterwards, the 25th of the ſaid month, the Lord Deputy hay- 
ing viſited the Lords Juſtices at their ſeveral houſes in rhe morning, met 
them and the Council about two a clock in the afternoon in the firſt Pre- 
lence-Chamber at the cattle, and walked with them from thence through 
the Court to the Council-Chamber. There the Lords Juſtices and Council 
ſitting, and the Lord Deputy ſtanding cloſe to the Board next beneath the 


L Lord 
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CHARLEs Lord Chancellor, the Lord Deputy produced his Commiſſion, which was de- 


livered tothe Maſter of the Rolls, and by him publickly read. After which his 


Lordſhip kneeling upon a cuſhion, the Oath of Supremacy firſt, and the 


Oath of Deputy next, were adminiſtered to him by the ſame Officer ; and 
theſe being taken, his Lordſhip delivered a letter from his Majeſty to the 
Lords Juſtices, for the ſurrender of the ſword, and commanding their obe- 
dicnce to the Lord Deputy. Then a chair being placed at the upper end of 
the Council Table, and his Lordſhip deſired to take his place, the ſword 
was dclivered by both the Lords Juſtices together, with ſhort ſpeeches from 
them both; the Lord Chancellor's intimating the King's good opinion of the 
Lord Deputy, his Lordſhip's great abilities, and the fair character he had in 
the world, and profeſſing his own readineſs to be commanded and guided 
by him; the Earl of Corke's taking notice of the peaceable and happy days 
in which the ſword was dclivered to his Lordſhip, and praying for the con- 
tinuance and increaſe thereof under his Government. The Deputy anſwered 
them with a modeſt acknowledgment of his unfitneſs for the ſervice impoſed 
upon him, and with a deſire of the aſſiſtance of the Counſellors then pre- 
ſent; profeſſing withal, that he ſhould uſe his beſt endeavours to obey the 
King's Commands in advancing the rights of the Church and Crown; that 
he ſhould countenance no party nor faction of men; but as he was ready 
to be guided by ſuch faithful, honeſt and able men, as ſhould beſt adviſe 
him for thoſe ends; ſo his carriage ſhould be equal and reſpective to all 
others. 

His Lordſhip at this, the firſt moment of his entering upon the Govern: 
ment, had occaſion to clear himſelf of an aſperſion caſt upon him; ſo early 
did the malice and jealouſies of mankind begin to perſecute him. He con- 
ccived it ſuirable to the dignity, and neceſſary for the ſervice of his place, 
to have a ſufficient guard to attend him, and not caring to deprive any old 
Officer of his command, which would naturally raiſe a clamour, eſpecially 
when he aſſumed it to himſelf, he had before he left the Court of England, 
procurcd orders to be ſent to have a draught of the beſt men made out of 
all the companies in the Army to form a choice one for the Deputy; and 
Sir Arthur Savage dying afterwards, he had taken Sir Arthurs company 
allo into his poſleſſion. It was ſuggeſted by ſome that maligned him, and 
reported by others, that he intended to reap the benefit of both theſe com- 
panics ro his own private uſe, and under one title, as belonging to the 
Deputy. 

Lord JVentworth, who, whatever affection he had for power, had very 
little of ſelt-intereſt in him, did on this occaſion publiſh his reſolution to 
ſend thoſe picked men back to their reſpective corps without loſs or damage 
to any, and content himſelf with Sir Arthur Savage's company, which as 
it was abſolutely neceſlary, ſo it ſhould ſuffice, for Ris guard; declaring that 
he was not capable of entertaining ſo low a thought, as to make a bene- 
tit of a company's pay. | 

As this was a day of ceremony rather than buſineſs, he offered nothing 
more to the Council ; but having cauſed Mr. Ne 94g Wandesford Maſter 
of the Rolls to be ſworn a Member of it, and to take his place at the Board, 
he gave the (word to the Earl of Caſtlehaven, and returning the way he 
came, made a low and ſolemn reverence to the Chair of State as he paſſed 
through the Preſence- Chamber, and then taking the ſword (which was not 
readily to be pulled out) he therewith knighted his brother Mr. George 
Ilentworth, Mr. Danby, and Mr. Remington of Torkſhire. 

Thus ended the ceremonial of Lord J/entworth's inauguration into the 
Government of Ireland. He began the exerciſe of it in a manner that was 

I ungracious, 
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ungracious, and could hardly be expected from a man of his wiſdom and CHARLES 


experience, who knew the conſequence of the firſt ſteps that a Governor 


takes, and the impreſſions which they leave on the minds of people. For FW WV. 


on Fuly 27. he ſummoned the Council by a purſuivant, according to the uſual 
manner in that point; but ſummoned only a particular number, as it he 
intended to conſult with a Committee rather than the whole body of it; 
this diſobliged all that were omitted in the ſummons. The few indeed that 
were called, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their quality, dignitics and capa- 
city; ſuch as Adam Loftus Viſcount Ely the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Corte Lord Treaſurer, and Sir Francis Anneſley Lord Mountnorris Vicc- 
Treaſurer of the Kingdom; the two firſt of which had been Lords Juſtices 
for ſeveral years before. Yet theſe two were offended by a neglec which 
they thought unbecoming his Lordſhip to offer, or themſelves to bear. They 
aſſembled at two a clock according to their ſummons, but the Lord Deputy, 
whether out of an affectation of State, or not attending to the hour through 
a more agreeable cauſe (for he had a day or two before declared his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Elizabeth Rhodes, a young Lady of cxtraordinary merit, whom 
after a long abſence he had met at Dublin) made them wait two hours or 
more before he came to them; and then the buſineſs under pretence of 
which they were ſummoned, was not handled as they expected; only a 
charge was given to the Judges to acquaint the country in their circuits with 
the gracious favour, which his Majeſty ſtill offered to ſuch as would repair 
their defective grants by new ones from the Crown; and to ſatisfy the Pro- 
teſtants with regard to the new impoſition for maintaining the Army; which 
being a neceſſary charge and intended by the King chiefly for their defence, 
he preſumed moſt of them would comply with, and bear patiently for a 
while; and the rather, becauſe they would find the fruits of it in their own 
peace, and in the advancement of their religion. 


The Army in truth was in a very bad condition and made a wretched fi- He rgferes rhe 


gure; being ill paid, it was ill armed and as ill diſciplined, and of very > = mp ey 


little uſe at that time; and unlikely to do ſervice on any occaſion, ſervin 
rather for the oppreſſion, than the defence of the country. The diſorders 
of the ſoldiers, and the miſchiefs ariſing from thoſe diſorders, cauſed the in- 
habitants of the County of Cavan, and Dr. Bedell the Biſhop of Kilmore at 
their head, to complain thereof in a remonſtrance to the Lord Deputy, and 
to propoſe ſeveral regulations for the forces. Lord Wentworth jealous of 
his authority, conſidered this as an inſolent attempt upon it, and as a ſort of 
dictating to him how he ſhould act in his Adminiſtration of the Government. 
He reſented it highly of the Biſhop, and expreſſed great indignation againſt 
him; but did not neglect to remedy the diſorders which had given cauſe for 
thoſe complaints. He took the Army under his particular care, ſupplicd it 
with clothing, furniſhed it with arms, and provided for the due payment, 
as well as the regular exerciſing of itk, In a matter of ſuch conſequence 
he would truſt to no body's inſpection but his own: he viſited all the forces 
himſelf, and viewed every ſingle man, as well in his perſon as in his exerciſing. 
By theſe means he reſtored the diſcipline which was loſt, and put a ſtop 
to the inconveniences which had enſued thence. 

The Army in their removes and marches paid juſtly for what they took, 
and paſſed along with civility and modeſty like other ſubjects, without be- 
ing a burthen to the country through which they went ; whereas formerly 
they had uſed to take victuals without paying any thing, as if it had been an 
enemy's country; ſo that the ſoldier was welcome in every place, where 
betore they were an abomination to the inhabitants; the Army made a gal- 
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CHARLES lant appearance worthy the greatneſs of the Prince they ſerved; and being 
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often drawn out in bodies, added much to the reputation of the State, 


aud ſerved equally for a terror to the bad, and a ſecurity to the good, ſub- 


1633. 


ject. 

This could not be done without money; the want of which was the 
original ſource of all the evils, which he found it neceſlary to redreſs. 
The Exchequer was empty, and afforded paper rather than treaſure; and 
this paper of little uſe, whilſt the credit of the State was low. The revenue 
was anticipated by aſſignments, given out before the Crown rents came in, 
and there was upon it a debt of 106000/. Theſe were great difficultics to 
ſtruggle with; yet the Lord Deputy found means to ſurmount them, and to 
diſcharge all the arrears of the Army; not by mean compoſitions with the 
Officers or ſoldiers (as was too much in practice before) but by paying cvery 
man the whole that he could cither in honour or juſtice demand; by pay- 
ing them cqually, without favour to one more than another, and without 
charge to any; and this ſo punctually, that every one had his money at a 
day without the trouble of ſollicitation, the irkſomenels of attendance, the 
asking of courteſy, or the contracting of an obligation to any body. 

The neceſlity was too preſling to allow time for his making uſe of thoſe 
ſchemes which he had formed for advancing the King's revenue. There was 
only one method left of raiſing an immediate ſupply, and that the Lords 
Juſtices and Council had before his coming over declared to be in their opi- 
nions altogether impoſſible to be effected. 


He gets a nw This was the continuing of the voluntary contribution of the Nobility, 


contribution for 


the pay of the Gentry and Freeholders for two ycars longer. He ſet about it however, and 


Army. 


The Earl of 
Ormonde's 

zeal in pro- 
moting it. 


His coming to 
Dublin. 


effected it; engaging firſt the Lords and others of the Privy-Council to ſub- 
ſcribe a letter, expreſſing a voluntary offer of their proportionable parts of 
20000 J. to be raiſcd for the preſent ſupply of the Army, till ſome other 
fit means could be found out for its ſupport; and ſending afterwards circular 
letters of the ſame tenour to the Nobility and Gentry over the whole 
Kingdom to be ſubſcribed by them in like manner; which was readily and 
univerſally done, either out of regard to the neceſſity of the work, 
and the welfare of the Nation, or in order to recommend themſelves to the 
King by ſo mcritorious an action; or perhaps to avoid the diſpleaſure of a 
Deputy, who knew how to make himſelf be obeyed, and never failed to 
reſent any backwardneſs or neglect, ſhewn in caſes where his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice was concerned. i 

His Lordſhip on this occaſion wrote amongſt the reſt to the Earl of Or- 
monde l, recommending to him to ſubſcribe the letter, and to procure the 
ſignatures of his friends and tenants. The Earl, by his own principles and 
the example of his anceſtors, ready to embrace every opportunity of ſhewing 
his affection to the Crown, and advancing the ſervice of it, exerted himſelf 
in this work with all the zeal that the beſt of ſubjects could uſe, and with 
all the ſucceſs that one of the greateſt could poſlibly expect. His ſervice 
herein was very acceptable to the King, and procured him the 1! acknow- 
ledgments of the Deputy, to whom he thought it his duty to pay his com- 
pliments of congratulation, as the reſt of the Nobility had done. He went 
up therefore to Dublin, and as he was paſling through the court of the 
caſtle, the Lord Deputy took particular notice of his air and mein, and 
conſidering, the lines of his face with more than ordinary attention, pro- 
nounced of him to thoſe that ſtood by, that if his skill in phyſiognomy did 


not fail him, that young Nobleman would make the greateſt man of his 
family. 


See his letter of Spt. 14. 1633. to the Earl of Ormonde. A. 56. it Vol. HI. Ne I. 
He 
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He had another reaſon to wait upon the Lord Deputy m. There had been CHARLES 


formerly a project ſet on foot for the plantation ot the Upper and Lower 
Ormonde (a wild, mountainous and boggy country in the County of T zp- 


perary, inhabited entirely by Triſh) and in the Baronies adjacent. This was 


deſigned to be put in execution whilſt his grandfather IWalter Earl of Or- 
monde was living; who thereupon conſulting with Sir William Ryves, Sir 
William Talbot, and his other learned Council, did after a full debate of the 
matter reſolye to give the King all the furtherance he could in it, provided 
that his own rights were preſerved. 

With this view he had put into the hands of the firſt of theſe, two 
deeds which were neceſlary to prove the King's title to theſe territories in 
general; the one an old Patent of King John, whereby the land was firſt 
granted to J//illiam le Brus, and by him afterwards aſſigned to Theobald 
Walter, the firſt Butler of Ireland, his Lordſhip's anceſtor ; the other a Pa- 
tent of the 29th of Henry VIII. whereby the Manor of Nenagh was after the 
Att of Abſentees, reſtored again to Piers Earl of Ormonde, and James his lon. 
The deſign did not go on at that time, but was now revived; of which Sir 
William Ryves gave notice to the preſent Earl, preſſing him very carneſtly 
to take the ſame method, which his grandfather had intended to purſue, and 
to make a compoſition with the Crown for the ſaving his own rights. This 
was the caſicr to be done, becauſc (beſides that his deeds were neceſſary in 
caſe of an inquiſition to diſcover the title of the Crown) the King had like- 
wiſc lately ſent over a Letter, Wherein he had directed the giving to his 
Lordſhip all the rcaſonable content that he could deſire in the carrying on 
of that buſineſs; and the Lord Deputy accordingly fully intended to give him 
ample ſatisfaction. The Earl hercupon made a tender of his ſervice, and of- 
fered all the aſſiſtance he could give towards a work fo agrecable to his 


_ . Majeſty, This was exceeding well taken by the Deputy, as an inſtance of 


the Earl's attachment to the intereſt of the Crown, and as an example proper 
to influence others to the ſame compliance in caſes of the like nature, which 
he had in view. And it ſucceeded ſo well to his Lordſhip, that by the treaty 
made purſuant to this offer, he not only ſecured all his own lands and 


rights (which were daily encroached upon by the natives of Ormonde and 


the other Baronies, who had of late ſhewn themſelves in all things very 


| averſe to him) but alſo, in conſideration of producing his deeds for the 


clearing of the King's title, he obtained a grant of the fourth part of the 
lands which his Majeſty ſhould take to himſelf to plant (over and beſides 
the parts to be allotted to the natives) and one thouſand acrcs to cach of his 
friends John Pigot, Gerald Fennell, and David Routh, Eſquires, upon the like 
rent and terms, as the planters of the reſt of the premiſles ſhould enjoy their re- 
ſpective ſhares. But matters of greater importance intervening, this was not 
reduced into n a formal agreement till the ſecond of Auguſt 1637, when 
the articles were ſigned by the Lord Deputy and the Earl, in the preſence of 
eleven Members of the Privy-Council of Ireland. 

The Deputy had made a temporary proviſion for the maintenance of the 
Army, but it was in an extraordinary, and (in ſome reſpects) a precarious, 
way; o and frightful apprehenſions were generally entertained, as if thoſe 
quarterly payments towards the Army having been continued now almoſt 
ten years, would turn in fine to an hereditary charge upon their lands. It 
was neceſſary to provide for this and other charges of the Government in a 
more regular, conſtant and ſettled, as well as in a leſs ſcanty manner. 


I. 


A 
1633. 


This could not be done, at leaſt with all the expedition neceſſary in the Reaſon: for 
preſent ſituation of affairs, without a conſiderable aid from the people in Par- _— Far- 
5 ament. 


m EE. 186. a H. p. 101. 


* Lord Strafford's letter 31 Jan. 1633. in Ruſowworth, Vol, II. p. 209. 
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CHARLEs liament, which their fears on account of the extraordinary contribution 


I. 


would induce them to grant. There were many other things that made it 


V requiſite to call one immediately, as well for a thorough-ſettlement of the 


1633. 


Nation, as for improving the ordinary revenue of the Crown. Ireland had 
long been a prey to projectors and greedy courtiers, who procured grants of 
conccaled lands, and by ſetting up the King's title, forced the right owners 
of them, to avoid the plague and expence of a litigation, to compound with 
them on what terms they pleaſed. It was high time to put a ſtop to {6 
ſcandalous a traffick, which reflected diſhonour upon the Crown, alienated 
the minds of the people from the Government, and raiſed continual cla- 
mours and uncaſineſs in every part of the Kingdom. Many proprictors of 
lands could dcrive no title from the Crown; the Letters Patents of others 
were inſufficient in law, defective, doubtful, or not plain enough to pre- 
vent diſpute. Commiſſions had been granted from time to time to remedy 
theſe defects, and compoſitions made with the Commiſſioners; but as theſe 
Commiſſions were afterwards either renewed, or recalled, and new ones 
iſſued out, it was queſtioned *, whether by ſuch later Commiſſions, the ſaid 
former Commiſſions, and the compoſitions grounded thereupon, were not 
revoked, countermanded and annulled. 

Beſides, the Commiſſions themſelves might poſſibly be defective, uncertain, 
or not extend to give the Commiſſioners as much power and authority, as 
they exerciſed in making compoſitions, or paſſing Letters Patents to the ſub- 
ject, who preſuming every thing to be rightly done by perſons duly autho- 
rized, and his own poſſeſſion to be fully aſſured to him, found himſelf miſ- 
taken in the end. For if either the Commiſſions, or the King's Letters 
upon which they were grounded, were loſt, or not cnrolled and recorded; 


if the lands and renements granted, or intended to be granted in the Letters 


Patents were miſnamed, miſrccited, or not named and recited therein; if 
offices and inquiſitions had not been found for proof of the King's title be- 
fore the making of ſuch Grants or Letters Patents, or if there were any de- 
fe in ſuch offices and inquiſitions; if there were any omiſſion of ſufficient 
and ſpecial non obſtantes of particular ſtatutes that ought to have been men- 
tioned in the Letters Patents; if there were any miſtake or omiſſion in the 
recital of leaſes upon the premiſſes, or of ſome part thereof, whether of re- 
cord or no; if there were any lack of certainty, miſcaſting, or miſtating of 
the true yearly value and rates of ſuch lands and tenements, or of ſome part 
thereof, or of the yearly rents out of the premiſſes, or ſome part thereof 
mentioned in the Letters Patents; if there were any miſtake in the appor- 
tioning or dividing the ſaid rents or the tenures of any of the land; if the 
premiſſes or any part thereof, were in ſuch grants eſtimated at a leſs, or even 
at a greater value than in truth they were; if the towns, villages, places, 
baronies, hundreds or counties, where the lands and tenements ſo granted 
lay, chanced to be miſnamed; if the natures, kind, ſorts, qualities or quan- 
titics of ſuch lands and tenements, or of any part thereof, were not truly ſet 


forth and named; or it in grants to corporations and bodies politick, whe- 


ther ſpiritual or temporal, the right ſtile by which they were denominated 
and diſtinguiſhed was not uſed; in all theſe and many other caſes, the Let- 
ters Patents were liable to be diſputed and ſet aſide. This rendered all poſ- 
ſeſſions very precarious, and there were few Gentlemen in the Kingdom, 
but had been ſome time or other queſtioned for their title, or diſturbed in 
the enjoyment of their eſtates. The inconveniences hereof were very viſi- 
ble, in the diſcouragement of husbandry (few perſons caring to improve 
lands which they cannot call their own) and in the general diſſatisfaction of 


See 10. Car. Seſſ. 1. c. 3. 
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the people. The Lord Deputy reſolved to redreſs this grievance, to make CHARLES 
the Gentlemen eaſy by an abſolute ſecurity of their eſtates, and at the ſame 1 
time to advance his Maſter's revenue by the compoſitions which he ſhould . 
make with them. For this end he got a commiſſion of Grace directed to 1933- 
himſelf and others for the remedy of defective titles, authorizing them to 
make what compoſitions they ſaw fit for fines and rents to be reſerved to 
his Majeſty, and to pals Letters Patents of lands to ſuch as compounded for 
them. And to prevent any diſpute ariſing, or any moleſtation being given 
for the future, he propoſed to have theſe reſervations and grants to be con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament, ſo as to bind the Crown and all other parties 
for ever. 
He was not without apprehenſions a, that the Parliament might preſs for Ld Dopa 
a confirmation of all the Graces given 24 May 1628. in inſtruction to r 
Falkland; many of which, it eſtabliſhed by a law, would not ſort either with 9 
his Majeſty's preſent profit (for that of limiting the title of the Crown to 
ſixty years would alone loſe him 20000 /. a year) or with the power requiſite 
to be upheld for the future in the Kingdom. It was uncertainn too, what 
humour the denying of any of them might put the two Houſes in, and 
therefore he thought it beſt to make two Seſſions of it, and to give them 
the King's promiſe for both at the opening of the Parliament; the one in 
ſummer, the other in winter; in the former to ſettle his Majeſty's ſupply, 
to aſcertain the payment of the Army and ſtrike off the debts of the Crown; 
in the latter to enact ſo many of the Graces, as in honour and witdom ſhould 
be judged equal, and to pals all ſuch profitable and wholſome laws, as a 
moderate and good people might expect from a wiſe and gracious King. 
All the ſucceſs of a Parliament depended on the diſpoſition of the Mem- 
bers that were to compole a body, which, though intended to ſettle the peace 
and ſecurity of the Nation, might, if diſaffeted, take meaſures to throw it 
into confuſion. The Lord Deputy knew this very well, and that his Maſter's 


Intereſts, his own reputation, and the execution of all his ſchemes depended 


upon the choice of proper Members. He was an excellent judge of men as 
well as buſineſs, and knew when and where to exert his authority, which 
every body likewiſe knew how dangerous it was to oppoſe. Being reſolved 
to carry his point, he took the neceſſary meaſures for that purpoſe ; he uſed 
great care in the nomination of the Sheriffs of Counties; he recommended 
pom perſons to ſtand as occaſions offered, and as beſt ſerved to promote 
is de wn. f 

The affair was difficult, dangerous and intricate. The Recuſants were very 
powerful, and were deemed diſaffected. The Proteſtants in Ireland were 
generally of the Puritannical ſtamp, furious in their oppoſition to the Papiſts, and 
(like their brethren in England) jcalous of the prerogative, deſirous to cramp 
the power, and indiſpoſed to ſupply the neceſſities of the Crown. In this 
ſituation, wherein he could promiſe himſelf nothing from the affections or 
duty of either party, but all depended on a dexterous management of their 
paſſions, intereſts and views, he formed his ſcheme; which was to endea- 
vour, that the lower Houſe might be ſo compoſed, as that neither the Re- 
cuſants, nor yet the Proteſtants ſhould appear conſiderable, one more than 
the other, holding them as much as might be upon an equal ballance, for 
they would prove thus eaſier to govern, than if either party were abſolute. 
Then he could in private diſcourſe ſhew the Recuſants, that the contribu- 
tion ending in the December following, if his Majeſty's Army were not 
ſupplied ſome other way before that time, the twelve pence a Sunday muſt 
of neceſſity be exacted upon them; and withal ſhew the Proteſtants, that the 


* Rwſoxorth, Vol. II. p. 210, 
Vol. J. R | King 
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CnarLEs King could not let go the 20000 J. contribution, nor yet diſcontent the 
I. other in matter of religion, till the Army were certainly provided for in 
J ſome other way; and convince them both, that the preſent quarterly pay- 
1633. ments were not ſo burthenſome as they pretended them to be, and that 
by the Graces they had already reccived more benefit than their money 
came to; thus poiſing the one by the other, which ſingle might perchance 
prove more unhappy and impracticable to deal with. To ſecure this bal- 
lance the more effectually, he laboured to get as many Captains and Officers 
choſen Burgeſſes, as poſſibly he could, who having an immediate depen- 
dence upon the Crown might ſway the buſineſs betwixt the two parties, 
which way they pleaſed; and by this means he got a majority returned of 
perſons that were well affected to the Church and Crown, and ready to fur- 

ther his deſigns for the ſcrvice of both. 


Sollicitous however about the event, and hoping the beſt, he nevertheleſs 


neglected not to provide againſt the worſt; and as ſix ſubſidies were neceſ- 
ſary to pay the debts that encumbered the revenue, and to anſwer the oc- 
calions of the Government, he divided them into two bills; the one con- 
taining the grant of four, to pay the debts on the eſtabliſhment, the other 
of two ſubſidics to buy in rents and penſions to 10000 J. yearly value. This 
precaution may perhaps appear unneceſſary, becauſe he carried both; yet 
the oppoſition made to them by ſome Recuſants ſhewed, that his apprehen- 
ſions were not without grounds. | 
They were in truth an heavier tax than had ever been at any one time 
laid upon the Nation; and the manner of laying it made it amount to a 
ſum vaſtly greater, than it would haye done in the ancient way of taxa- 
tion. 
The ancient Subſidies had been often granted in Ireland by Parliament, not only in 
way levis Queen Elizabeth's reign for ſuppreſſing the Rebellions that diſturbed the 
Subjudies. F her G bar in fi d N , 4 
peace of her Government, but in former and more ancient times, in the 
reigns of almoſt all her predeceſſors ſince the conqueſt of the Kingdom. 
Yet thoſe ſubſidies were not granted out of lands and goods, as the uſe was 
at this time in England, viz. two ſhillings and eight pence out of every 
pound in goods, and four ſhillings out of every pound rent in lands; but a certain 
ſum was impoſed upon every plough-land, after the ancient manner of taxes in 
England, uſed till the time of King Edward lll; which taxes were called 
Fn; r and carucage. But whereas the old carucage in that Kingdom was 
not commonly above two ſhillings upon a carew of land, the ſubſidy upon 
a plough-land in Ireland, had from the time of Henry VII. to that of Queen 
Elizabeth, been conſtantly 13 s. 4 d. and payable for ten years together. 
The Crown received no great profit from theſe ſubſidies; for one of this 
ſort being granted in the cleventh year of that Queen, all that it amounted 
to in a year in the five Counties of Dublin, Meath, Weſtmeath, Louth and 
Kildare, where yet the plough-lands were certain) was but five hundred and 
fifteen pounds four ſhillings and three farthings. Nor was there any eſtimate 
to be made beforchand of the amount of ſuch a ſubſidy; for the plough- 
lands throughout the reſt of the Kingdom were uncertain ; and then which 


were manured, (for ſuch only were taxed) and which not, was ſtill a greater 


uncertainty ; ſo that the collectors had a fair opportunity of enriching them- 
{clves, and the ſubſidy was reduced to ſo ſmall a ſum, that it proved of little 
{crvicc to the Crown. 

The Lord Deputy thought it moſt equal for the ſubject, and moſt profit- 
able for the Crown, to follow the Erg/;/Þ method in this point, and to 
make the ſubſidies payable out of lands and goods. The Parliament com- 
plied, and granted an aid of fix ſubſidies at the rate of 4s. in the pound 
upon lands, and 25. 8 d. out of every pound of goods and ſtock. The 

3 amount 
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amount of each ſubſidy was about 45000 /. two of theſe were payable within CHARLES 
the firſt year, two others in the next, and the remainder by cqual portions I. 
in the two years following. YN. 
The levies thereof were made in a moderate parliamentary way, and all 1034 
poſſible care taken to prevent any negligence and partiality in the Commil- 
ſioners and Aſſeſſors. The gift was indeed extraordinary, yet the pcople 
had no reaſon to complain of a charge, for which they had an ample return 
in their caſe, comfort and ſccurity. There was no appropriating clauſe in 
the Acts, the Houſe of commons leaving the money to the management of 
the Lord Deputy, and contenting themſelves with recommending to him in 
a petition the manner, in which they wiſhed it might be diſpoſed. A confi- 
dence, too great to be repoſed in any Miniſter, happened to be juſtly placed in 
him, for he employed it (according to the requeſt of the Commons, and the 
= intention of the gift) in paying the debts of the Crown, for buying in of 
2 grants and improvements of the revenue for the future caſe of the people, 
and (till thoſe improvements ſhould come in) tor the ſupport of the annual 
charge of the Government, ſo far as the ordinary revenue fell ſhort. 
Theſe, with another Act for confirming the Letters Patents to be paſſed þ 
upon the Commiſſion for remedy of defective titles, were a that paſſed in 
the firſt Seſſion of this Parliament. When this laſt paſſed the Houle of 
£ Lords, they ſent a Committee to move the Lord Deputy, that he would 
b 3 hear with all ſpeed ſuch as ſhould deſire to pals their lands upon that Com- 
= miſſion, and ſet down eaſy rates upon thoſe lands, that his Majeſty's grace 
|. and favour might be the more welcome to his ſubjects, and the ſix ſubſidies 
| the better paid. | 


8 The Deputy anſwered, that it was as great a Grace as could be offered 


to any people, and as he was the King's ſervant, and muſt therefore tender 
his Maſter's profit, ſo he would conſider likewiſe the caſe of the people, and 
do it with all moderation and ſatisfaction to the ſubjects. Nor was his 
practice different from this profeſſion, all that compounded for their eſtates 
under this Commiſſion doing it on very caſy terms, and with a moderate 
advancement of the King's rent. 

The Seſſion was very ſhort; the Houſes meeting on July 14. 1634. and 

being prorogued on the ſecond of Auguſt following. The time was chicfly 
ſpent in preparing bills for the next Seſſions, in adjuſting the privileges of 
the two Houſes, and in ſettling the ceremonial between them; in which 
latter points they ſeemed to be very ignorant (having no journals of former 
Parliaments to direct them) and were forced therein to appeal to the Lord 
Deputy for an account of what was the practice in England. 

A breach had like to have happened between them on this occaſion ; a Pagage: in 
conference was appointed between a Committee of each Houle ; that of the Pariiamenr. 
Lords came to the place, and waitcd ncar two hours in vain, without the 
Committee of the Commons either coming or ſending any fair excuſe. The 
Lords reſenting this treatment, reſolved to have no meeting with the Com- 
mons, till they had reparation of their honour by the latter's acknowledg- 
ment of their undoubted rights; particularly of the Commons Committee's 
being obliged to be at the place of conference before the Lords came, there 
to expect their pleaſure, and to ſtand uncovered, whilſt the Lords fat and 
were covered. But the matter was made up, by the Lord Deputy's inter- 
poſition, upon the Commons ſending Sir George Radcliffe to make an apo- | 
logy for the neglect, which they aſcribed to an inadvertency occaſioned by 
the unexpected length of a debate upon very important affairs. 

It was not the only point, in which the Commons ſeemed fond of ex- 
tending their privileges. They procceded to the exerciſe of a judicial power, 
and the ſentencing of people to corporal puniſhments; for the very laſt 


day 


2 oo ome 
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CHARLES day of the Seſſion they ordered one Milliam Gowran, who had affronted 


I. 


a Member of their Houſe, to be carried immediately to the Sheriffs of 


Dublin, who were required to cauſe him to be preſently whipped in Fiſb- 


1634. 


Or- 
al Hp 


an order 


Shamble Street, being the place where the offence was committed. 

The Lords at the ſame time made a miſtake with regard to their powers, 
having given directions to the Attorney and Sollicitor General to draw cer- 
tain bills to be tranſmitted into England. © This the Deputy thought ne- 
ceſſary to enter his proteſtation againſt, as contrary to Poyning's Act 10. H. 
% VII. c. 4. (by which none but the Lord Deputy and Council had right 
© to tranſmit bills thither) their Lordſhips having only power, by remon- 
ce ſtrance or petition, to repreſent to the Deputy and Council for the time 
« being, ſuch publick conſiderations, as they ſhall think fir and good for 
c the Commonwealth, and to ſubmit them to be drawn into Acts and tranſ- 
« mitted into England, or otherwiſe altered, according as the Lord Deputy 
« and Council in their wiſdom ſhall judge expedient; and that in ſuch wile, 
« as the ſaid Act and explanation of it (in 3. & 4. Ph. & M. c. 4.) in theſe 
te caſes have limited and appointed; adding after this proteſt, that he truſted, 
&« thcir Lordſhips would take this as a ſcaſonable and neceſſary admonition 
ce from him, and forbear the like courſe hereafter.” 

There happened during this Seſſion one thing, which though of a leſs 
publick nature, yet relating to my ſubject, I muſt not omit. The Parlia- 


the Lord ment met (as is ſaid before) on Fuly 14; when the Lord Deputy went to 


epuly- 


the Houſe of Lords with the uſual ceremony, the Earl of K;/dare bearing 
the cap of maintenance, and the Earl of Ormonde the ſword. All that 
then paſſed was the giving of directions to the Commons to retire to their 
Houſe, to chooſe a Speaker, and to preſent him on the 16th, when their 
choice of Mr. Nathanael Catthn Recorder of Dublin was approved. In 
this interval the Lord Deputy obſerving, that there were ſome refractory per- 
ſons in the Houſe of Commons, and knowing to what height the animo- 
ſities of parties had roſe in the laſt Parliament, and to what extremities the 
Recuſants of both Houſes had then been ready to carry their oppoſirion, if 
the great temper, prudence and addreis of the Lord Deputy Chicheſter, had 
not prevented their proceeding to open violence and actual riſing in arms, 
thought fit ro iſſue out a Proclamation, that none of the Members of the 


Parliament (which for the greater ſecurity was held in the caſtle of Dub- 


lin) either Peers or Commoners, ſhould enter the Houle with their (words ; 
a precaution, which the hears of parties, when near an equality, and 
when thcir paſſions are up (in the height whereof men will dic for a 
ſtraw) render not unneceſſary, and which indeed does not ſcem inconve- 
nicnt at any time; and in which he was warranted by various precedents 
in England, and by the practice of the Lord Deputy Chicheſter, who at the 
meeting of the Iriſh Parliament after the ſchiſm beforementioned, iſſued 
out the like order. Sir Robert Southwell relates this paſſage among others, 
which he had from the Duke of Ormonde's own mouth, in the following 
manner. The Uſher of the Black Rod was planted at the door of the 
Houle of Lords to take the ſwords of the Peers, and as the Earl of Or- 
monde was coming in, demanded his, but was refuſed. That Officer here- 
upon ſhewed the Proclamation, and repeating his demand in a rough man- 
ncr, the Earl told him, that zf he had his ſword, it ſhould be in his guts, 
and ſo marched on to his ſeat ; and was the only Peer, who fat with a ſword 

that day in the Houle. | 
The Lord Deputy, ever jealous of his authority, which he took to be the 
King's too, was highly incenſed at this open and publick violation of his or- 
ders, with which every body elſe had complied. He ſent for the Earl of 
Ormonde that very night to appear before the Council and anſwer for his 
h 3 diſobedience. 
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diſobedience. The Earl came, acknowledged that he knew of the ordet and CHARLES 


had ſeen the Proclamation, but added, that if he diſobeyed both, it was out 
of deference to a more particular command and to an higher authority, to 
which all his duty and obedience were due; and then produced the King's 
writ, which ſummoned him to come to Parliament cum gladio cincfus. The 
Lord Deputy, who was better verſed in affairs than in records, which he con- 
ſidered merely as matters of form, was ſurprized at his Lordſhip's anſwer; 
and having nothing to reply, was forced to diſmiſs him without cenſure. 

Provoked however at an act, which he ſtill deemed a diſreſpect to his per- 
ſon, if not a contempt of his authority, and which he thought would as 
much leſſen his own reputation, as it had advanced the other's, in a Nation 
too apt to deſpiſe and _—_ on a gentle and unreſenting Governor, he 
conſidered ſeriouſly how he ſhould behave himſelf towards a young Noble- 
man, who in an Aſſembly repreſenting the whole Kingdom, had been the 
only perſon that dared to ſet him at defiance ; and when determined to at. 
front him, had done it with ſo much judgment, as he could not poſſibly ex- 
cept to his conduct. 

He conſulted upon this occaſion his two intimate friends, Sir George Rad- 
cliffe, and Mr. Wandesford Maſter of the Rolls: he told them, that the ſin- 
gle point under conſideration was, whether he ſhould cruſh ſo daring a ſpi- 
rit, or make him a friend; that there was no medium in the caſe, and he 
deſired their advice, which of the two he ſhould take. Sir George was 
well acquainted with the Earl of Ormonde, and readily declared his opinion, 
that as it was neceſſary for the Lord Deputy to have ſome friends among 
the great men of the Kingdom which he was to govern, ſo he knew none 
among them all that ſo well deſerved to be made a friend as that Earl, whe: 
ther he conſidered cither the power which his birth, alliances, eſtate and ca- 


pacity gave him in the Nation, or his perſonal qualities, the zeal which he 


had both by principle and inclination for the ſervice of the Crown, the ge- 
ncroſity of his nature and the nobleneſs of his ſentiments, which qualified 
him for a friendſhip, ſuch as he could wiſh his patron to cnjoy and cultivate. 
This therefore was reſolved upon, and the Earl being very active in the 
Houſe, fortified with the proxies of the Lords Caſtlehaven, Somerſet, Balti- 
more and Aunger, and exerting all his talents and credit to advance the inte- 
reſts of the Church and Crown, the Lord Deputy took all occaſions to oblige 
him, made him a Privy Counſellor at four and twenty years of age, and re- 
preſcated his conduct in ſo favourable a light to the Court of England, that 
it procured him particular acknowledgments of his ſervices in letters from 
the King, Archbiſhop Laud, the Earl of Arundel, and other great men about 
that Court. ; | | 

And afterwards, when the Lord Deputy went in 1636 into England, and 
gave the King and Council a long narrative of the ſtate of Trel/and, havin 
occaſion to ſpeak of the Earl of Ormonde, he does it under the character of 
a perſon likely to frove 4 great and able ſervant to theCrown, and a great 
aſſiſtant to his religion and the civil Government. This was the beginning 
of a friendſhip between thoſe two great men, which was nouriſhed by a ſe- 
ries of good offices mutually done to one another, and ſubſiſted without any 
interruption, and in all its integrity, as long as Lord Wentworth lived. Thus 
Sir Robert Southwell relates this paſſage z but I am for ſome reaſons apt to 
think, that his memory failed him in the point of the Earl of Ormonde's 
defence, which was better founded on the inveſtiture of the Earldom per 
cincturam gladii, which was a neceſſary badge of that dignity, and hath ac- 
cordingly in all ages been uſed as ſuch, and which moreover is conſtantly 
worn by the Earls of England in the Houſe of Lords there: a practice to 


which the 1r;ſh Earls were by an expreſs law obliged to conform in Ireland; 
Vol.. I. S the 
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CHARLEs the Peers of that Kingdom being by the act 10. H. VII. cap. 16. obliged to 
I. appear in Parliament there dreſſed in the ſame manner and form as the Lords 
Bot England uſed in the Parliaments of that Realm. 

1634. The event in this caſe was very extraordinary, but ſo unlikely to follow 
45 - from a diſpute with a Lord Deputy impaticnt of contradiction, that it was 
pute with the NO juſt encouragement to any body to engage in another. The matter ought 
Lord Depuly. to be very important and of a publick nature, that induces any man, how- 

ever great in quality and power, to come to an open rupture with a Govern- 
ment, 

Oppoſitions begun on accounts merely perſonal, and carried on to the 
diſſervice of the Prince and the detriment of the publick, ſcldom ſucceed 
well, or end happily ; few caring to ſupport a man in quarrels upon occaſi- 
ons that touch only his own particular, and which owing their riſe to his 
private paſſions, are rarely proſecuted with that temper and judgment which 
is due to his own character, or with that view to the publick good, which 
is neceſſary to recommend them to others. George Fitzgerald Earl of Kil- 
dare, the firſt Pecr of Ireland, was not treated by the Lord Deputy with that 

complaiſance and reſpect which he thought due to his quality and merit. He 
reſented it, and refuſed to come to attend in Parliament upon the Depury's 
letter, reſolving only to ſend kis proxy. The King thereupon at the latter's 
inſtance wrote to the Earl, inſiſting upon his attendance in perſon, He obcy- 
ed, and at the opening of the Parliament did his duty in that office of ho- 
nour, which was his right as firſt Earl of the Kingdom. Bur cither out of 
an immoderate perſonal reſentment, or through the influence and for the 
ſake of the intcreſts of the Earl of Cork, (one of whoſe Daughters he mar- 
ried, and who was then embroiled in an affair wherein the intereſts of the 
Church were oppoſite to his, and the Royal Authority was ſure to be ex- 
erted againſt him) he oppoſed all the propoſitions which the Deputy cauſed 
to be made in Parliament, and which wholly tended to his Majeſty's ſervice. 
The Deputy took notice of it to his Lordſhip, who impatient of a reprimand, 
ſecretly got a bark to come for England. The Deputy knew of it, but as 
out of a magnanimity natural to him, or in a juſt confidence of his own in- 
tegrity and his Maſter's favour, he had reſolved to give every man leave to 
go thither, who wanted to complain againſt him; he would not ſtop the Earl's 
expedition, thinking it perhaps beſt, ſince he was going on that crrand, that 
he ſhould go in a clandeſtine way, in direct violation of the laws of the 
land, which forbid men of quality to depart the Realm without licence, and 
in an inexcuſable contempt of the Royal Authority veſted in the Governor, 
who was cntruſted with the power of granting ſuch licences, and of whom 
it ought, at leaſt in common decency, to be demanded. The Deputy how- 
ever diſpatched letters to the King, acquainting his Majeſty with the circum- 
ſtances of the Earl of Kildare s departure, and with all his behaviour in the 
laſt ſeſſion. The Earl had been bred up with James Stewart Duke of Le- 
Nox, a Nobleman of great merit, and highly in the King's favour, and hoped 
by means of his mediation to be well received and heard by his Majeſty. 
He waited on the Duke at Bagſbot, told him he had heard of his fall in the 
foreſt of Sherwood, and was come to congratulate him on his recovery, 
(which he ſhould have done ſooner, had it not been for his attendance in 
Parliament) and in concluſion deſired his Grace to introduce him to the King. 
The Duke to prepare the way for his reception, waited on his Majeſty ; but 
as ſoon as he moved the affair, the King fell into great choler againſt the 
Earl, and acquainted the Duke with all the paſſages of his conduct, to which 
he was before a ſtranger. His Grace had a real kindneſs for Lord Kildare, 
but all he could do for his friend in this caſe was, to offer him a retreat in 
his houſe at Bag ſbot, till his Majeſty's reſentment was cooled, and _—_ 
4 might 
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might be found to remove his diſpleaſure. The King faw his ſervice ob- CHarLEg 
ſtructed, and thought his own honour and dignity hurt by the Earl's ditre- l. 
ſpect and oppoſition to his Deputy; and he knew the value of fo able and 
taithful a Miniſter as Lord J/entworth too well to ſacrifice him to the re- 1034. 
ſentment of the greateſt ſubject, or to the inſtances of any favourite. No- 

thing but a ſubmiſſion to the Deputy, and promiſes of future ſervice to the 

Crown, could reſtore the Earl to his Majeſty's favour. The Duke was too 
affectionate a ſcrvant to the King to preſs it on other terms, and Lord K 

dare ſubmitting to theſe, behaved himſelf unexceptionably ever afterwards. 

The Lord Deputy in truth was poſſeſſed with a notion that the Iriſb were Led Deputy's 
not to be gained by lenity, and could only be kept in due ſubjection by ſe-— * i * je 
vetity. This maxim ſtriking in with his natural temper, which was lofty and . 
imperious, made him ſometimes choole to carry things by an high hand, 
which might perhaps have been as well compaſſed by ways of complaitance 
and perſuaſion. The height of the Royal Prerogative, as always allowed and 
exerciſed in Ireland, (which had been too long conſidered as a conquered 
country) flattered this diſpoſition of his nature; and all conſpired ro make 
him treat the chief perſons of the Kingdom with a neglect which they found 
it hard to bear, and with leſs management than he ought for his own ſake 
to have uſed. If this harſh method of procceding was juſtifiable in any calc, 
it was in his attack of the Earl of Cork, for perſuaſions can never prevail 
with people in oppoſition to their intereſt, and he was particularly warranted 
in it by the King's inſtructions. 8 

Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, was the richeſt ſubject in the Kingdom, and 
allied to the greateſt families in it: he had been lately, in conjunction with 
his ſon-in-law the Lord Chancellor Loſtus, for ſeveral years entruſted with 
the government of it under the ſtile of Lords Juſtices, and was ſtill Lord Trca- 


ſurer, great in power, and greater in reputation for his ſagacity, prudence, 


and experience. He had raiſed a vaſt eſtate by the improvements he had made 
on forty-two thouſand acres of land in the County of Cork, which he pur- 
chaſcd of Sir Walter Raleigh; but among other additions which he had made 
to it, he had gotten into his hand too much of the patrimony of the Church, 
which in thoſe times lay expoſed a common and caſy prey to the depreda- 
tions of great men. But no man's greatneſs could protect him from the 
inquiſitions of the Lord Deputy, who in obedience to his Maſter's orders, 
and out of his own zeal for the Church, wrung from the Earl about 2000 /. 
a year in great tythes, which for want of incumbents upon livings, and by 
the diſorder and corruption of the times, he had got into his poſſeſſion and 
turned into appropriations. Nor did he ſtop here, but as the Earl was pol- 
ſeſſed of the manors of Liſinore and Ardmore, and of other lands formerly 
and of right belonging to the Sec of Waterford and Liſmore, and of 700 l. 
a year belonging to the college of Toughall, the Lord Deputy meditated a 
proſecution for the recovery of theſe to the Church. | 

He had no private intereſt in the affair, and yet it was the firſt occaſion of 
that mortal hatred which the Earl ever afterwards bore him, and had too un- 
happy an opportunity of ſhewing at his trial. The Earl of Cork compounded 
attcrwards on 27. June 1637. for the lands of the See of Materford, by 
giving back Ardmore to the Church; but Biſhop Atherton ſucing for the reſt, 
and bcing well qualified by his talents and ſpirit to go through with the ſuir, 
fell (as there is too much reaſon to think) a ſacrifice to that litigation, rather 
than to juſtice, when he ſuffered for a pretended crime of a ſecret nature 
made felony in this Parliament, upon the teſtimony of a ſingle witneſs that 
deſerved no credit, and who in his information pretended, that the crime had 
ſome time before been committed upon himſelt. 
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The Biſhop during all the time of his moſt exemplary preparation for death, 
and at the moment of his execution abſolutely denied the fact, and the fel- 
low who ſwore againſt him, when he came to be executed himſelf ſome time 
after wards for his crimes, confeſſed at the gallows that he had falſly accuſed 
him. The Biſhop however was executed preſently after Lord Deputy Man- 
desford's death in December 1640, in a ſcaſon when by the wicked policy 
of the times, every thing was encouraged that would throw a ſcandal upon 
that order of men, and render Epiſcopacy odious. A dangerous precedent, 
which expoſeth the character and life of every man, without poſſibility of 
defence, againſt a ſingle witneſs, to be taken away by the information of any 
raſcal that may be ſuborncd to accuſe him, and can be aſſured of impunity 
in ſo doing. | 

The King, who had the honour and intereſt of Religion and the Church 
of England more truly at heart than any Prince that ever fat upon the 
throne, had given the Lord Deputy particular orders to uſe his utmoſt cn- 
deavours for the ſervice of both; and particularly to bring the Kingdom of 
Ireland to a conformity in worſhip, doctrine and diſcipline with the Church 
of England; a thing not only to be wiſhed for the good of religion, but 
for ee weighty reaſons of ſtate and government, | 
The Church of Ireland was at this time in a deplorable condition, the 
Cathedrals in many places deſtroyed, the pariſh Churches generally ruined, 
unroofed or unrepaired, the houſes of the Clergy left deſolate, and their 
poſſeſſions alicnated during the wars and confuſions of former times. Moſt 
of the tythes had been appropriated to Monaſteries and religious houſes, and 
afterwards veſted in the Crown, or ſold to private perſons and made lay-fees. 
In ſome Dioceſes &, as in Ferns and Leigblin, there was ſcarce a living left 
that was not farmed out to the Patron, or to ſome perſon for his uſe, at two, 
three, four, or five pounds a year for a long time, three lives, or a hundred 
years. Some Chantries, as of Ardee, Dondalk, &c. were even emplyed to 
maintain Nomiſh Pricſts and Friars. The Vicarages were for the moſt part 
ſtipendiary, and thcir ſtipends ſo miſerably ſordid, that in the whole Pro- 
vince of Connaght there was ſcarce a Vicar's penſion which exceeded 40 x. 
a year, and in many places they were but 16s. The Biſhopricks themſelves, 
though many in number, yet but of ſmall revenue, having the greateſt part 
of them been depauperated in the change of religion by abſolute grants and 
long leaſes, (made gencrally by the Popiſh Biſhops that conformed) ſome of 
them not able to maintain a Biſhop, and no good benefice near them to be 
held in commendam. Several were by theſe means reduced to 50 J. a year, 
as Waterford, Kilfenora, and others, and ſome to five marks, as Cloyne and 
Kilmacduagh. And as ſcandalous livings naturally make ſcandalous Miniſters, 
the Clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church were generally ignorant and unlearned, 
looſe and irregular in their lives and converſations, negligent of their cures, 
and very careleſs of obſerving uniformity and decency in divine worſhip, in 
a Country where they were endangered on one hand by an infinite number 
of obſtinate Recuſants, (as almoſt all the old natives were) and on the other 
by a ſhoal of factious and irregular Puritans, brought by Sir Hugh Montgo- 
mery and other planters out of Scotland, who kept up their Scottiſb ditci- 
pline and way of worſhip, offered daily inſults to the eſtabliſhed Church- 
Government, and treated the rites of adminiſtring the Sacraments with in- 
ſufferable contempt. | 

The King could not have choſe a fitter perſon to reQity theſe diſorders, 


care in reform- and redreſs the many grievances of that Church than Lord Wentworth; for 


ing the Church 


' beſides his admirable capacity, no body could poſſibly have more ſincere and 
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zcalous intentions for the work. He began, as toon as he arrived at Dub. CHarLEs 
lin, to reſtore the regularity and decency of divine fervice in the Chapel of 1. 
the caſtle and the Churches of that city, into which (though leaſt to be ex- TVIg 
pected) various diſorders had crept. He enquircd into the ſtate of the Church 1034. 
and Clergy all over the Kingdom, that by knowing the condition of the 
patient, he might be the better able to take proper methods tor the cure; 
and then communicated the reſult of his enquiry, and ſome propoſitions for 
redreſs of the evils he found to his intimate friend Archbiſhop Laud, whom 
he had got chole Chancellor of the Univerſity of Dublin ſoon atrer his arri- 
val there on 14. Sept. 1633. He told his Grace, © that the Church ſuffered His Lter to 
« from an unlearned Clergy, which had not ſo much as the outward form (ES ENE 
« Churchmen to cover themſelves with, nor their perſons any ways reverenced 
85 « or protected; that the Churches were unbuilt; the parſonage and vicarage 
$ « houſes utterly ruined ; the people untaught through the non-reſidency of 
« the Clergy, occaſioned by the unlimited ſhameful number of ſpiritual pro- 
« motions with cure of ſouls held by commendam; the rites and ceremonies 
« of the Church run over, without all decency of habit, order, or gravity, 
« jn the courle of the ſetvice; the poſſe ſſions of the Church in a great pro- 
« portion in lay hands; the Biſhops alicning their very principal houſes and 0 
« demeſnes to their children and to ſtrangers, farming out their juriſdictions 
to mean and unworthy perſons; the Popiſh Titulars exerciſing the whilſt 
« a foreign juriſdiction much greater than theirs; that all the monies raiſcd 
« for charitable uſes were converted to private benefits; many patronages un- 
« juſtly and by practice gotten from the Crown, and many of the Church li- 
b vings not ſo much as once mentioned in the office of ſirſt fruits, whereby 
2 4 « the Crown did not only loſe what belonged unto it, but the Church a 
_ protection and ſafety, which ever follows it, where her intereſt and the 
; | intereſt of the Crown are thus woven together; and as the firſt ſtep for 
s the reformation of thele irregularities and inconveniences relating to tlie 
4 e Clergy, propoſed that ſome means might be found tor repairing the decays 
of the material Churches, and for improving the revenue of livings to a 
competency ſufficient to reſcue the Miniſtry from poverty and contempt, 
and ſetve for encouragement to an able Clergy; for without places where 
N « to receive inſtruction, and guides duly qualified to give it, it would be as 
| | ridiculous to think of gaining or keeping the people, as it was for a man 
C « to go to warfare without ammunition or arms. He added, that there were 
divers of the Clergy, whoſe wives and children were Reculants, and in ſuch 
« caſcs he obſcrved that the Church went moſt lamentably to wrack, and 
had ſuffered extremely under the wicked alicnations of this ſort of paſtors, 
wherein he could already give many inſtances, and therefore judged it fit 
that ſuch perſons ſhould be enquired after, be avoided and deprived, if by 
any legal means it could poſlibly be effected. That they were accuſtomed 
to have all their chriſtenings and marriages in private houſes, and (which 
is odd) they never married till after ſupper, and ſo to bed; that this bred <.y 
a great miſchief in the Commonwealth, in that, becauſe the rites of the 
Church were not ſolemnized in the publick and open aſſemblies, there 
was nothing ſo common, as for a man to deny his wife and children, a- 
bandon the former, and betake himſelf to a new laſs; and theſe particu- 
lars he conccived ſhould be reduced to the cuſtom of England, which was 
not only much better for the publick, but alſo the more civil and comely 
and indeed he held it moſt needful to take ſome courſe, that all the ca- 
nons now in force in England ſhould be impoſed upon the Triſh Clergy, 
and the Church be altogether governed under thoſe rules for the future, 
tor as yet they had no Canons ſet by publick authority at all. 
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CuaRLEs He repreſented farther, © That the ſchools which might be a means to 


I, 


« ſcaſon the youth in virtue and religion were either ill-provided, ill-go- 


n © yerned for the moſt part, or (which is worſe) applied ſomerimes under- 
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« hand to the maintenance of Popiſh ſchoolmaſters; lands given to theſe cha- 
« ritable uſes, and that in a bountiful proportion, (eſpecially by King James of 
« ever bleſſed memory) diſſipated, leaſed forth for little or nothing, conccaled 
* contrary to all conſcience, and the excellent purpoſes of the founders. 
« The College of Dublin, which ſhould be the ſeminary of arts and civi- 
“ lity in the elder ſort, extremely out of order, partly by means of their 
« ſtatutes which muſt be amended, and partly under the government of a weak 
« Provoſt; ſo that there was no hopes of any proſperity to it under the one 
& or the other; and therefore he ſhould adviſe his Grace to cauſe thoſe ſta- 
© tutes to be reviewed and rectified, as he ſhould judge beſt, who was beſt 
able to direct that matter; and that ſome other preferment might be thought 
« of for the Provoſt, and the Dean of Caſhet placed in his ſtead, whom in 
« truth he took to be the fittcſt man for it in the Kingdom; and in the 
* mean time that the teaching of arts in the country be abſolutely inhibited. 
« But for a general remedy of all theſe and other cvils, he thought none 
*« would be ſo effectual as the ſettling of an High Commiſſion Court in 
& Dublin, conceiving the uſe of it would be very great to countenance the 
t deſpiſcd ſtate of the Clergy ; to ſupport the Eccleſiaſtical Courts and Of- 
« ficers, much ſuffering by the over growth of Popery in that Kingdom; 
eto reſtrain the extreme extortion of Officials, Regiſters, and the like Offi- 
« ccrs; to annul all foreign juriſdictions, which daily grew more inſolent 
e than other; to puniſh the abominable polygamies, inceſts, and adulterics, 
« which, both in reſpect of ſuch foreign juriſdictions, and for the foremen- 
« tioned reaſons, were too frequent in that Realm; to provide for the main- 
tc tenance of the Clergy, and for their reſidence, either by themſelves or able 
« Curatcs; to take an account how monies given to charitable and pious 
t uſcs were beſtowed ; to bring the people there to a contormity of religion; 
« and in the way to all theſe, raile perhaps a good revenue to the Crown; 
« wiſhing however that a good choice be had in naming of the Commiſſi- 
© oncrs, and that it be not ſet on foot, till they ſaw the iſſue of the Parlia- 
c ment which his Majeſty had then thoughts of calling. 

Theſe ſentiments of the Lord Deputy were approved and his plan follow- 
ed in every reſpect. This was the realon of the Act which was made in an 
enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament for reſtraining of perſons from marrying till 
their former wife or husband were dead, and of another which paſſed for 
the maintenance and execution of pious uſes, © confirming all grants made 
« or to be made by the late King James, the preſent King, or other perſons 
« of any manors, lands, tythes or profits for the erection or ſupport of any 
« college, ſchool, lecture in divinity or other ſciences, for the maintenance 
* of any Miniſter, or the building, re-edifying or maintaining of any Church, 
e college, ſchool or hoſpital, or tor any other pious and charitable uſe; ob- 
e liging the Biſhops to be careful in executing and performing ſuch truſts 
« and uſes, and ſubjecting them finally to the inſpection of the Chancery, 
« and (what was a ſurer and more expeditious remedy) to the cogniſance of 
« the Lord Deputy and Privy Council at the Council-Board.” After the 
diſſolution of the Parliament an High Commiſſion Court was erected; and 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury having reviewed the old ſtatutes and maturely 
conſidered all the circumſtances peculiar to that country, drew up a new body 
of ſtatutes tor the Univerſity of Dublin, (as he had done for that of Oxford) 
which were there eſtabliſhed by the King's authority. 

The Provoſt of the College was immediately preferred to the Biſhoprick 
of Kildare, and Dr. Malliam Chappel, Dean of Caſhel, ſubſtituted in his * 
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who being a ſtrict governor and an excellent maſter of univerſity learning, 
took effectual care to have the ſtatutes exactly oblerved, and the exercites well 
performed, and ſoon reſtored the diſcipline of the college. Archbithop 
Laud engaged the King (ſufficiently diſpoted of himſelf to do every thing in 
his power for the advancement of Religion and the good of tlie Church) to 
grant to the Clergy all the impropriations throughout the Kingdom, that 
were then veſted in the Crown, and the reverſion of ſuch as had been alic- 
nated, for a term, by leate, or otherwiſe, and were in procels of time to 
fall into it again. This grant, great in it ſelf, was made vaſtly greater by 
being given in the time of Lord //entworth's government: no body was 
better fitted than he to make the fulleſt improvement of it that was poſlible. 
The right of the Crown was now conveyed to the Church, which enjoyed 
the benefit of the King's title; a title almoſt as extenſive and unlimited as his 
prerogative; for if every body was under the laſh of the one, there were few 
poſſeſſions in the Kingdom but what were ſubject to the other, 

King James, in the plantations which he made in U/fer and in other 
Provinces, had expreſly ordered the Biſhops and other Church lands to be 
firſt ſet apart for the Sces and Churches that formerly enjoyed them; and 
then the tythes and competent proportions of glebe to be aſſigned to the 
incumbents of the ſeveral pariſhes in the planted territories; but the Commil- 


err C 
ſioners, more intent on their private intereſt than the good of the Church, 


had very ill obſerved theſe orders. Glebes were ſet out in inconvenient 
places, ſometimes out of the diſtrict of the pariſh, to the Church of which 
they belonged; and the Clergy defrauded, if not in the quantity, yet gene- 
rally in the quality, of the land aſſigned them; a defect in which latter 
reſpect uſually produced one in the former, becauſe they were to have a ſhare 
of the mountainous, boggy, and barren ground thrown in and aſſigned to 
them (as was done to the planters) in proportion to the quantity of profitable 
acres allotted them. a 

Theſe glebes and tythes alſo were, for want of incumbents, or by occa- 
ſion of the non- reſidency, or through the neceſſities and corruption of the 
Clergy, or the avarice and power of patrons and Lords of manors, alienated 
in a great mcaſure by leaſe, or otherwile got into lay hands, the late King's 
pious intentions being by theſe means entirely defeated. 

To remedy theſe and other abuſes, the King had now iſſued out a Com- 
miſſion of grievances to fourteen perſons of the Lord Deputy's nomination, 
and acting under his direction, who heartily wiſhing the good of the Church 
and State, made the beſt uſe of it for the ſervice of both. The undertakers, 
ſervitors and natives that had been concerned in the plantations carried on in 
eighteen Counties of the Kingdom, had all in ſome reſpect or other broke 
their covenants, and thereby forfeited their lands: they were very uncaly on 
this account, and wanted to have new patents for their eſtates under the 
Commiſſion for remedy of defective titles, which likewiſe took in the 
whole Province of Connaght, the County of Clare, and a great part of moſt 
other Counties in the Kingdom. The Lord Deputy, in the paſſing of theſe 
patents, took particular care to ſecure the rights of the Church; and for fear 
any thing ſhould be overlooked for want of information, he cauſed to be 
inſerted in the two acts which were made in the third ſeſſion of this Parlia- 
ment for the confirmation of theſe patents, a ſaving clauſe for ſecuring the 
rights of the Biſhops and Clergy. Tis no wonder that in theſe circumſtan— 


ces he was capable of augmenting the revenue of ſeveral Biſhopricks, (ſome 


of the pooreſt of which he united) and able to do that prodigious ſervice 


which he did to the parochial Clergy all over the Nation by the recovery of 
their rights and poſſeſſions. | 
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ſervice of religion, he took the wiſeſt and beſt methods to gain the end he 
propoſed. He ſecmed to forget his own nature on this occaſion, and con- 
deſcended to flatter the paſſions and ſooth the humours of other people, by 
affording them an opportunity of making reſtitution to the Church by a 
free unconſtrained offer of their own; not caring who appeared to have the 
merit of it, provided the good work were done. With this view he cauſed 
an act to be paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of this Parliament t enable reſtitution 
of impropriations, tythes and other eccleſiaſtical rights to the Clergy, with a 
reſtraint of alienating the ſame, and direction for preſentation to the Churches 
by which all perſons and bodies politick and corporate ſeized of any appro- 
« priations of parſonages, vicarages, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices, or of any 
e glebe lands, tythes, portions of tythes, penſions, oblations, or rights hereto- 
« fore eccleſiaſtical, of any eſtate of inheritance, in poſſeſſion, reverſion or re- 
e mainder, or in uſe, freely out of their devotion or otherwiſe at their pleaſure, 
* without any licence of alienation or in mortmain, to reſtore, dedicate, give, 
« deviſe, limit, or convey the ſame or any part thereof, for the maintenance 
« of the Miniſtcrs of God's holy word and ſacraments, by deed under their 
« reſpeive hands and ſeals, or by their laſt wills, duly atteſted and ſigned, 
© to the incumbents of ſuch pariſhes where the ſaid glebes, &c. lay, aroſe, 
e or grew, or, in defect of ſuch incumbent, to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe 
t and his ſucceſſors, in truſt and for the uſe of ſuch Miniſter as ſhould ſerye 
© the cure of the ſaid pariſh, till a regular incumbent was there ſettled, and 
ce then to his ſole uſe and that of his ſucceſſors for ever. 

For a further encouragement to ſuch reſtitutions and donations, it was like- 
wiſe provided by the tame act, that the right of patronage to the Churches 
ſo endowed ſhould be veſted for ever in the donors, either ſolely, if four 
times the value of the former income, or elſe in a number of turns anſwer- 
able to the proportion which the value of their donation bore to the whole 
revenue of the living; a proviſion ſo equitable» in its nature, and ſo proper 
to encourage the like endowments in other countries, that it were to be 
wiſhed the ſame was made in England, where it is much wanted by reaſon 
of the too great number of poor vicarages, and where it would probably con- 
tribute, in times favourable to the Church, to the reſtoring of thoſe num- 
berleſs impropriations which, though they owed their original to the cor- 
ruption and uſurpations of the See of Rome, were ſuffered to remain at the 
Reformation, and have continued ever ſince to the reproach of a Nation, that 
piques it ſelf on a zcal for Religion, and glories as well in the purity of its 
eccleſiaſtical, as in the excellency of its civil conſtitution. 

He thought he did but little if he provided only for the preſent age; to 
ſecure therefore theſe benefactions, and all other rights of the Church to po- 
ſterity, and to prevent alienations, too common an evil in that Kingdom, in 
ſpite of the King's Letters Patents which ſpecified and eſtabliſhed the rights 
of the Clergy ; it was enacted further, © that all grants, alicnations, leaſes 
« and incumbrances thereof, for a longer term than an incumbent was le- 
gally reſident on his benefice, and all bonds, covenants, and other aſſur- 
ances for upholding the ſame indirectly, by obligations of reſignation, or 
reſidence, ſhould be utterly void to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. 
The meaſures of the Lord Deputy ſucceeded to his expectation. While 
men will ever make a virtue of neceſlity, and chooſe to do that with a good 
grace by a voluntary act of their own, which otherwiſe they would be forced 
to do by compulſion. The example of the King, and a deſire of recommend- 
ing themiclyes to his favour ; the neceſſity that every body was under at ſuch 
a juncture, of making their court to the Lord Deputy; and perhaps a feat 
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joined with the neceſſity and piety of the work, engaged not only the impro- CHARLES 
priators in general to make reſtitution of what they had gotten trom the J. 
Clergy, but a great many ot them and others to procced to turther and freer WING 
acts of beneficence in repairing decayed Churches, and rebuilding ſuch as 37. 
were deſtroyed and ruined. In this point the Earl of Cork ſet a lauda- 
ble example to the reſt of the Kingdom, re edify ing at his ſole expence a con- 
ſiderable number on his own lands, that his tenants might not want a con- 
venience for divine worſhip. | 

The main point which the King deſired was ſtill wanting, 7s. a perfect Ne Chow of 
conformity between the Church of Ireland, and that of Eng/and in point e 
of doctrine. The common method of ſtudying Divinity for a good while he 
after the Reformation, was by reading the ſyſtems and works of foreign Di- C*w 
vines; it was Archbiſhop Land, that firſt introduced in the Univerſities, and ES 
recommended to the Clergy, the only right method of learning the true 
doctrines of Chriſtianiry, and the real ſenſe of the Scriptures in difficult or 
controverted caſes, vis. by having recourſe to the genuine ſources of anti- 
quity, by examining the writings of the primitive Fathers, and conſidering 
thele as the beſt interpreters and comment upon Holy Writ. Among all 
thoſe forcigners, none had ſo great a reputation, or was io greedily read 
and implicitly believed as Calvin, for whom the Engliſh exiles, that in 
Qucen Mary's time retired to Francfort, had conceived a prodigious venc- 
ration, and upon their return home inſtilled it into others. The vanity and 
buſy nature of the man put him upon meddling in reformations that were 
carrying on by greater men than himſelf, and in ways more regular than his 
own at Geneva. His diſciples in England, full of their maſter's ſpirit as 
well as notions, endeavoured with an unwearicd teſtleſsneſs to introduce the uſe 
of the Geneva Liturgy, and to get ſome Calvinian doctrines received there, 


The moſt remarkable attempt of this nature was in the caſe of the nine ar- 


ticles concerning predeſtination, grace and juſtifying faith (commonly called 
the Lambeth articles) ſent down as a ſtandard of doctrine to Cambridge, but 
immediately ſuppreſſed by Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards diſapproved and 
rejected by King James, when propoſed to him by Dr. Reynolds in the 
conference of Hampton Court. What the Calviniſts failed of carrying in 
England, they got at laſt effected in Ireland, where there was ſcarce a man 
at that time eminent for learning, beſides Dr. James Uſber afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh. 

Thus in the year 1615. a Convocation being held in Dublin, it was thought 
proper that they ſhould have a publick confeſſion of faith, as well as other 
Churches; the drawing of it up was left to Dr. Uſher, who having not yet 
got over the tincture he received in his firſt ſtudies from the modern autho- 
riry of foreign Divines, inſerted in it, not only the Lambeth articles, but 
allo ſeveral particular fancies and notions of his own; ſuch as the Sabbatarian 
doctrine of a Judaical reſt on the Lord's day; the particular explication of 
what is in Scripture revealed only in general, concerning the generation of 
the Son, which Calvin had taken upon him to determine was not from the 
Eſſence, but from the Perſon of the Father; the ſacerdotal power of abſolu- 
tion made declarative only; abſtinences from fleſh upon certain days ap- 
pointed by authority, declared not to be religious faſts, but to be grounded 
merely upon politick views and conſiderations; and the Pope made to be 
Antichriſt, according to the like determination of the French Huguenots in 
one of their ſynods at Cape in Dauphine, though the characters and de- 
tcription of Antichriſt agree, in all points, to no body but the impoſtor 
Mahomet. Theſe conceptions of his were incorporated into the articles of 
the Church of Ireland, and by his credit approved of in Convocation, and 


atrerwards confirmed by the Lord Deputy Chicheſter. 
U. 


Vo. I. Several 
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CHARLES Several of theſe gave great offence to the Roman Catholicks, and hinder- 


ed their converſion ; and others of them gave as much encouragement to the 


UW Puritans brought out of Scotland into Uſer; and both made their advan- 
1634: tage of them to the prejudice of the Church of Ireland. 


The King deſirous, that its eſtabliſhed doctrines might be unexceptionable 
in all points, and perfectly agreeable to thoſe of the Church of England, 
preſſed that the articles of religion received in the latter might be the com- 
mon rule of doctrine in both Churches. The Lord Deputy alſo obſerving 
a ſhameful want of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in Ireland, and conſidering that 
without it no uniformity or regularity could be maintained, was deſirous 
to have a common rule eſtabliſhed in diſcipline as well as doctrine; and that 
the body of the Canons of the Church of England ſhould be received alſo 
in Ireland. The main difficulty in theſe points was to engage the Primate 
Uſber, upon whoſe judgment moſt of the Biſhops and Clergy depended, 
whoſe honour might be touched by a repeal of articles which himſelf had 
drawn, and who being horribly afraid of bowing at the name of Zeſus, and of 
ſome other reverences preſcribed in the Engliſb Canons, which he neither 
practiſed nor approved, might reaſonably be ſuppoſed averſe to the reception 
of either the articles or the Canons of the Church of England. The De- 
puty had brought over into Ireland one that was at leaſt his match, Dr. 
John Bramhall, a man of as great parts, learning, judgment and integrity as 
any in that age, who was conſecrated Biſhop of Derry on the 26th of May 
this year, and ſerved very uſefully in this work. At laſt an expedient was 
found out to reconcile the Primate to it; no cenſure was to be paſſed on 
any of the former IJriſb articles, but thoſe of the Church of England were 
to be approved and received, which was only a virtual, not a formal, abro- 
gation of the Triſh; and the Engliſh Canons were not to be eſtabliſhed, all 
of them in a body, but thoſe which his Grace ſcrupled, being left out, a col- 
A to be made of the reſt for a rule of diſcipline to be obſerved in 
Tre 

The Convocation met, concurrent with the ſecond Seſſion of Parliament, 
in the beginning of November. Abundance of the Members were puritan- 
nical in their hearts, and made ſeveral trifling objections to the body of 
Canons extracted out of the Engliſh, which was offered to their judgment 
and approbation; particularly to ſuch as concerned the ſolemniry and uni- 
formity of divine worſhip, the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and the 
ornaments uſed therein; the qualifications for Holy Orders, for benefices, 
and for pluralitics, the oath againſt ſymony, the times of ordination, and 
the obligations to reſidency and ſubſcription. f 

They were willing likewiſe to enter into a diſpute, how far the articles 
of the Church of England agreed ſubſtantially with thoſe of Ireland reccived 
in 16153 but the former were at laſt on December 10. received, with only 
one diſſenting voice; and the collection of Canons was eſtabliſhed, accord- 
ing to the Deputy's mind; yet more by the influence of his authority, than 
the inclinations of a great part of the Convocation. | 

The manner thereof will be beſt, and (in ſo tender a point) moſt inoffen- 
ſively related in the words of the Deputy himſelf, in the letter which he 
ſent to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to give him an account of this mat- 
ter, and which here follows at large. 


« May it pleaſe your Grace, 
6c 1 IS diſpatch hath ſtuck long in my fingers, yet I am (before I part 
60 with it) now further emboldened to add to your Grace's trouble, 
te in certifying how all hath gone with us in the Convocation Houſe. My 
« pardon for taking ſo much of your lciſure from you at once, wh [ 
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« truſt, be obtained through an aſſurance, you ſhall not hear of me again, 28 5 


« till after the holidays. 


— 
* 


« Jn a former letter of mine, I mentioned a way propounded to my Lord * 63 "a 


Primate, how to bring upon this Clergy the articles of England, and ſi- 
lence thoſe of Ireland, without noiſe, as it were aliud agens, which he 
was confident would paſs amongſt them. 

« In my laſt I related unto you, how his Grace grew fearful he ſhould 
not be able to effect it; which awakened me, that had reſted hitherto ſe- 
cure upon that judgment of his, and had indeed leaned upon that belief 
ſo long, as had I not beſtirred my ſelf (though I ſay it) like a man, I had been 
fatally ſurprized, to my extreme gtief for as many days as I have to live. 
« The Popiſh party growing extreme perverle in the Commons Houle, 
and the Parliament thereby in great danger to have been loſt in a ſtorm, 
had ſo taken up my thoughts and endeavours, that for five or ſix days it 
was not almoſt poſſible for me to take an account how buſineſs went 
amongſt them of the Clergy. | 

« Beſides, 1 repoſed ſecure upon the Lord Primate, who ali this while 
ſaid not a word to me of the matter. At length, I got 4 little time, 
and that moſt happily, to inform myſelf of the ſtate of thoſe papers; 
and found that the Lower Houſe of Convocation had appointed a 
ſele& Committee, to conſider the Canons of the Church of England; 
that they did procecd in the examination without conferring at all with 
their Biſhops; that they had gone through the book of canons, and 
noted in the margin ſuch as they allowed with an A, and on others they 


had entered a D, which ſtood for deliberandum; that into the fifth arti- 


cle they had brought the articles of Ireland to be allowed and received 


under pain of excommunication, and that they had drawn up their Ca- 


nons. 


« I inſtantly ſent for Dean Andrews, that reverend Clerk who fat for- 
ſooth in the Chair of this Committce, requiring him to bring along the 
aforcſaid book of Canons ſo noted in the margin, together with the 
draught he was to preſent that afternoon to the Houſe. This he obeyed, 
and herewith I ſend your Grace both the one and the other. 

% But when I came to open the book and run over their deliberan- 
dums in the margin, I confeſs, I was not ſo much moved ſince I came 
into Ireland. I told him, certainly not a Dean of Limerick, but Ana- 
nias had tat in the Chair of that Committee; however, ſure I was, Ana- 
nias had been there in ſpirit, if not in body, with all the fraternities and 
conventicles of 3 that I was aſhamed and ſcandalized with it 
above meaſure. I therefore ſaid, he ſhould leave the book and draught 
with me; and that I did command him upon his allegiance, he ſhould 


report nothing to the Houſe from the Committee, till he heard again 
from me. | | 


Being thus nettled, I gave preſent direction for a meeting, and warned 


the Primate, the Biſhops of Meath, Killmore, Rapho and Derry, toge- 
ther with Dean Leſly the Prolocutor, and all thoſe who had been of the 


Committee (their names I ſend you herewith alſo) to be with me the next 


morning. 

Then I publickly told them, how unlike Clergymen that owed cano- 
nical obedience to their ſuperiors, they had proceeded in their Committee; 
how unhcard of a part it was for a few petty Clerks to preſume to make 
articles of faith, without the privity or conſent of State or of Biſhop, 
with the ſpirit of Browniſin and contradiction, I obſerved in their delibe- 
randums, as if indeed they propoſed at once to take away all government 


and order out of the Church, and leave every man to chooſe his own 
high place where liketh him beſt. But 
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« But thoſe heady and arrogant courſes (they muſt know) I was not to 


endure; nor, if they were diſpoſed to be frantick in this dead and cold 
ſeaſon of the year, would I ſuffer them to be mad, cither in Convoca- 
tion, or in their pulpits. 

« Firſt then, I required Dean Andrews, as formerly, that he ſhould re- 
port nothing from the Committee to the Houſe. Secondly, 1 enjoined 
Dean Leſly their Prolocutor, that in caſe any of that Committee 
ſhould propound any queſtion therein, yet he ſhould not put it, but break 
up the ſitting for the time, and acquaint me withall. Thzrdly, that he 
ſhould put no queſtion at all rouching the receiving, or not, of the arti- 
cles of the Church of England. Fourthly, that he ſhould put the queſtion 
for allowing and receiving of the articles of England, herein he was 
by name and writing to take their votes barely content or not content, 
without admitting any other diſcourſe at all; for I would not cndure that 
the articles of the Church of England ſhould be diſputed. And finally, 
becauſe there ſhould be no queſtion in the Canon that was thus to be 
voted, I did deſire my Lord Primate would be pleaſed to frame it; 
and after I had peruſcd it, I would ſend the Prolocutor a draught of the 
Canon to be incloſed in a letter of my own. | 

« This meeting thus broke off, there were ſome hot ſpirits, ſons of thun- 
der amongſt them, who moved that they ſhould petition me for a free 
ſynod. But in fine, they could not agree among themſelves, who ſhould 
put the bell about the cat's neck; and ſo this likewile vaniſhed. 


« It is very true, that for all the Primate's ſilence, it was not poſſible, 


but he knew, how ncar they were to have brought in thoſe articles of 
Ireland, to the infinite diſturbance and ſcandal of the Church (as I con- 
ceive) and certainly could have been content I had been ſurprized. But 
he is ſo learned a Prelate, and ſo good a man, as I do beſeech your Grace, 
it may never be imputed unto him. Howbeit, I will always write your 
Lordſhip the truth, whomloever it concerns. 


« The Primate accordingly framed a Canon, a copy whereof you have 


here; which I not ſo well approving, drew up one my ſelf more after the 
words of the Canon in England, which I held beſt for me to keep as cloſe 
to as I could, and then ſent it to my Lord. His Grace came inftantly to me, 
and told me, he feared the Canon would never paſs in ſuch form, as I had made 
it; but he was hopeful as he had drawn it, it might; and beſought me 
therefore to think a little better of it. But I confeſs, having taken a little 
jcalouſy, that his proceedings were not open and free to thoſe ends, I 
had my eye upon him; it was too late now either to perſuade or affright 
me. I told his Lordſhip, I was reſolved to put it to them in thoſe very 
words, and was moſt confident there were not ſix in the Houſe, that 
would refuſe them, telling him, by the ſequel we ſhould ſee whether his 
Lordſhip or myſelf better underſtood their minds in this point; and by 
that I would be content to be judged ; only for order ſake, I deſired his 
Lordſhip would vote this Canon firſt in the Upper Houſe of Convocation, 
and ſo voted, then to paſs the queſtion beneath alſo. 
« Then without any delay, I writ a letter to Dean Leſly (the copy 
whereof I likewiſe ſend you) with the Canon incloſed ; which accordingly 
that afternoon was unanimouſly voted, firſt with the Biſhops, and then 
by the reſt of the Clergy, excepting one man. You ſhall find his name 
among the Committees, who ſingly did deliberate upon the receiving the 
articles of England. | 
« This being the true relation of the whole, I am not ignorant that my 
ſtirring herein will be ſtrangely reported and cenſured on that ſide; and 
how 1 ſhall be able to ſuſtain my ſelf againſt your Prynnes, Penns and 
| 6 « Bens, 
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« Bens, with the reſt of that generation of odd names and natures, the CHhanLEs 
I. 


« [Lord knows. Sure I am, I have gone herein with an upright heart, to 
« prevent a breach, ſceming at leaſt, betwixt the Churches of England and 
« [reland. Yet in regard 1 have been out of my own ſphere, I beſeech 


c 
«c 
cc 
cc 
c«c 


cc 


your Lordſhip to take me ſo far into your care, as that you procure me 
a letter from his Majeſty, either of allowance of that I have done, or for 
my abſolution, if I have gone too far; and this latter the rather, for that 
my intentions were ſound and upright; and that, if it ſtand with your 
mind, the articles of Ireland be by a Canon enjoined here to be reccived i, 
I will undertake they ſhall be more thankful unto you for them upon 
their next, than they would have been this meeting of Convocation. 


If your Lordſhip think Dean Andrews hath been to blame, and that 


cc 
« 


you would chaſtiſe him for it, make him Biſhop of Ferns and Leighlin, 
(Dr. Ramme the laſt Biſhop being lately dead) to have it without any other 
Commendams ; and then I aſſure you, he ſhall leave better behind him, than 
will be recompenſed out of that Biſhoprick, which is one of the meaneſt 
of the whole Kingdom. 

« You will find by theſe duplicates of my letters to the Secretary, that 
we have gallantly overcome all difficulties on the temporal ſide like wiſe, 
and ſo ended this ſchiſm with huge advantage to the Crown; theſe two 
ſtatutes of Wills and Uſes being of greater conſequence than can be caſily 
diſcerned at firſt: For beſides that they will increaſe the revenue of the 
Court of Wards exceedingly, they do intereſt the Crown in the education 
of all the great Houſes in the Kingdom; which in reaſon of State is a 
weighty conſideration, the condition of this Kingdom well weighed. For for- 
merly by means of their feoffees in truſt, their perſons almoſt never came 
into ward; and ſo they were (till bred from father to fon in a contrary 
religion; which now, as they fall in ward, may be ſtopped and prevent- 
ed, if there be that care uſed which were requiſite. Beſides, theſe laws 
will free purchaſers from fraud and colluſion, wherewith the natives com- 
monly over-reached them, and ſo tacitly invite the Engliſh to mingle 
more amongſt them, and conſequently plant civility and religion, and ſe- 
cure the Kingdom more and more. So as now I may ſay, the King is 
as abſolute here, as any Prince in the whole world can be, and may be 
ſtill, if it be not ſpoiled on that ſide. For ſo long as his Majeſty ſhall have 
a Deputy of faith and underſtanding ; and that he be preſerved in credit, and 
independent upon any but the King himſelf, let it be laid as a ground, 
that it is the Deputy's fault, if the King be denied any reaſonable deſire. 
« Amongſt the laws we now tranſmit, your Grace ſhall find thoſe of the 
Church. I encloſe you here the titles of them; but let them be ſent 
back again by the beginning of the next term, and you ſhall ſee we will 
pals them every one. | 

« Good my Lord, conſider my laſt propoſition for keeping this Parliament 
on foot by way of prorogation. Weigh my reaſons, which I confeſs, I 
take to be very ſound; and if you be of the ſame opinion, I ſhall deſire 
your Grace to mind the King, how much it imports his ſervice; and in- 


deed it doth, or elſe I am mightily miſtaken. 


< I have no more wherewith to detain your Lordſhip; ſo craving pardon 
for theſe tedious diſpatches, which (I fear) will be as well weariſome to 


you in reading, as they haye been exceeding much to me in the writing, 
I remain 


Dublin-Caftle, this 16th Tour Grace's moſt humbly to be commanded, 


of December 1634. WeEenTwoRrTH. 


They were accordingly ſo received, and the Canon enjoining them is the firſt of the hundred then paſſed 


in Convocation, and approved by the King. 
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The two ſtatutes (mentioned in this letter) of Uſes and Wills, would have 
been very agrecable to the whole Nation, if the carc of the Lord Deputy to 


W advance the revenue, and extend the power of the Crown by the very ſame 


1634. 
Ads paſſed in 


Parliament. 


Acts wherein the people were to find their convenience and advantage, and 
the methods whereby this was dne, had not been diſpleaſing to the Roman 
Catholicks, who imagined, not wTthout reaſon, that their Religion would in 
time be affected, and by the due execution thereof, be at laſt utterly extin- 
guiſhed. By the common law of Ireland, lands and tenements were not 
deviſable by will; ſo that no body could legally in that manner provide for 
his younger children by charging his real cſtate, when his perſonal was not 
ſufficient for that purpoſe; nor could they be regularly conveyed from one 
to another, unle(s by ſolemn livery and ſeiſin, matter of record, or writ- 
ing luffi.iently made bona fide, without covin or fraud. Ways however 
were invented to alter the property and poſſeſſion of lands by fraudulent 
feoffments, fines, recoverics, and other aſſurances to ſecret uſes and truſts; 
by long leates for near a thouſand years; and ſometimes alſo by wills made, 
cither in writing, or by words, ſigns and tokens for the moſt part in extre- 
mity. Such feoffments and long leaſes were made uſe of at firſt by the 
Roman Catholicks to defeat the King of his wardſhips, and ſave the heirs 
to lands held in capite from ſuing out their liveries; which could not regu- 
larly be obtained without taking the Oath of Supremacy. 

But theſe and the other methods beforementioned, were afterwards employed 
to defeat other Lords likewiſe of their wards, marriages, reliefs, herriots, 
eſcheats and aids duc to them from their vaſſals, women of their dowers, 
and widowers of their tenancies by courteſy. The titles to eſtates were 
hereby rendered intricate; heirs were unjuſtly diſinherited, without knowing 
for certain whom to ſuc for the recovery of their rights; and perpetual oc- 
caſions offered for manifeſt perjuries. Theſe inconveniences to the ſubject 
were attended with others to the King, who thereby often loſt the advantage 
ot thc lands of Rebels and Felons attainted, and the profits of waſte for a 
ycar and a day, and other dues incident to his Crown; and their lands be- 
ing by thele artifices ſecured to their poſterity, Gentlemen were the leſs de- 
terted from entring into any action or rebellion, when they ran no hazard 
therein but of their own perſons, “ For a remedy to them all, theſe Acts 
e provided that all perſons, for whoſe uſe any body clſe was ſeized of any 
e lands, rent- charges, &c. ſhould be deemed in actual poſſeſſion thereof; 
© and that no conveyance of any eſtate of inheritance or freehold, by bar- 
« gain and ſale, ſhould be valid, unleſs by writing indented, ſealed, and en- 
© rolled in one of the King's Courts at Dublin, or in the County where ſuch 
« cflate lay before the Cuſios Rotulorum, Oo JAR and the Clerk of 
« the peace, within ſix months after the date of the deeds. Such as were 
&« ſcized of eſtates in fee ſimple, either ſolely or in coparceny, or in com- 
mon, were cnablcd to alicnate them by will in writing, or by any other 
« act lawfully executed in their life time; thoſe that held of the King in 
« chict by Knight's ſervice, or by Knight's ſervice not in chief, might diſpoſe 
« of two thirds of their lands; and ſuch as held by ſoccage of the whole; 
« rcicrving to the King in this latter caſe his premier ſeiſin, reliefs and other 
rights, with fines of alicnation for ſuch alteration of freehold by will or 
otherwiſe; and in the former, reſerving not only theſe, but alſo the 
wardſhip and cuſtody of the other third, which was to be a full third with- 
out charge of dower, or any other deduction whatſoever; and in both, the 
fine or pardon for alienation being fixed at a third part of the yearly value 
* of the lands deviſed. ; 

' Thelc regulations, with the expreſs obligation upon all perſons to ſue out 
their liverics, &c. for pollellions and reverſions as formerly, put an effectual 
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ſtop to all the artifices, which had been invented by Recuſants to defeat the Cyarues 


King of his wardſhip of minors, and cuſtody of their lands; and putting it 


in his Majeſty's power to have ſuch minors, the chief of the Kingdom, in- WYNy 
ſtructed carly in the principles, and educated in the Communion of the 1634. 


Church of England, laid a good foundation for the reducing of the reſt of 
the Nation to conformity; no people in the world being (as Lord / ent- 
z2orth obſerved) more diſpoſed to follow the religion of their great Lords 
than the Iriſh. 

It was this apprehenſion, which cauſed thoſe heats at the beginning of 
this ſecond Seſſion of Parliament (which was opened the 4th, and lat to do 
buſineſs on the 11th of November) inthe debates about theſe bills, which the 
Roman Catholicks cver conſidered as a grievance, (though they were only 
a juſt and proper ſecurity of the King's undoubted and ancient rights) and 
had an eye to in all the complaints which they exhibited on occaſion againſt 
the Court of Wards. The Lord Deputy however carried his point, and 
to theſe Acts added a third, vacating all fraudulent conveyances and incum- 
brances upon eſtates by leaſe or otherwiſe, and all fraudulent ſales and 
alicnations of goods and chattels, bonds and judgments, Cc. made ſince 
the beginning of King James reign; inflicting ſevere penalties on ſuch as 
put the ſame in ſuit, or were privy to the fraud, and annulling all flatutes of 
the ſtaple, to be acknowledged for the future, unleſs entered within fix 
months in the office of the Clerk of the recogniſances in Chancery. 

The other Acts which paſſed in this Seſſion met with little obſtruction as 
ſerving purely to regulate the police, or tending to promote the common quiet 
and improvement of the Nation; ſuch as thoſe for the repairs of bridges 
and highways; for encouragement of fiſhing on the ſea coaſts; for pre- 
venting the barking of trees, the cutting and carrying away of corn, and de- 
ſtroying of hedges and fences; for limitation of actions and avoiding of 


ſuits for eſtates aftet certain years undiſturbed poſſeſſion, and for the reducing 


ot intereſt to ten per Cent. Such alſo were the Acts againſt the burning of 
corn in the ſtraw, which elſe would have ſcrved for fodder of cattle in the 
winter; againſt ploughing by the tail, and pulling the wool off living ſhcep 
for the puniſhment of vagabonds and ſturdy beggars ; and for the ſuppreſ- 
ſing of co-ſherers and idle wanderers that lived and preyed upon the poor 
inhabitants, which paſſed in the following Seſſions; wherein the Clergy 
having made the King a Grant of cight ſubſidies, and the Lord Deputy ha- 
ving paſſed ſeveral Acts for their benctit, for preventing the depauperation of 
Sees, eccleſiaſtical dignities, colleges and hoſpitals, by leaſes at a leſs rent 
than halt the value of the premiſſes; for confirming Patents to the under— 
takers in all the plantations, and to others that ſhould paſs them under the 
Commiſſion for remedy of defcaive titles; for making the Scots free de- 
nizens; for repcaling the old laws which made a diſtind ion between the 
Iriſb and other ſubjects; for the calc of the people in proſecutions upon 
penal ſtatutes; and for cſtabliſhing the choice of all the laws that had been 
made in England, for the good of the ſubject ſince the reign of King 
Henry VII; and having thereby provided (like one that truly wiſhed the 
good of the country which he governed) for the ſecurity of eſtates, the im- 
provement of lands, and the univerſal caſe, quiet, ſatisfaction and proſperity 
of the people, the Parliament was at laſt concluded with an Act of Grace 
for a free and general pardon, and diſſolved on the 18th of April 1635. 


One thing propoſed in it for the benefit of the Kingdom did not take Prejy/al for a 
effect. There were in the reign of King Edward 1. (the greateſt of our * 


Kings, and he who firſt reformed the coin of England) ſeveral mints in 

Ireland, which brought in at that time a profit to the King, of 3 000 J. a 

year, which (as King Edward's ſhilling was thrice the weight of ours now) 
I 


Was 


80 
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CHARLES Was as much in value as ↄooO . at this day. The two Houſes had ſeveral 


I 


conferences on the ſubject; and it appearing evidently to be for the good of 


the Kingdom, they both joined in an addreſs to the Lord Deputy, that his 


1634. 


Proceedings 
about the 


Graces. 


Majeſty might be moved to be graciouſly pleaſed to ſet up a mint in Je. 
land, eithet at his own expence, or at the charge of undertakers; and that 
the touch and ſtandard might be the ſame as in England. The Deputy 
(whoſe friend Sir George Ratcliffe had been very active in promoting this 
addreſs in the Houſe of Commons) conceiving it would be of great ſervice 
for the encouragement of commerce, and of great advantage to the Nation 
in many other reſpects, readily promiſed them to give all the furtherance 
that he could to their requeſt. But the Council of England, either having 
other views than his Lordſhip, or forming a different judgment of the mat- 
ter, put a ſtop to an affair which the Triſh had ſo much at heart; thereby 

iving them occaſion, to reflect on the unhappineſs of their ſituation in be- 
ing under the controul of a body of men of a different country, who have 
no natural inclination for the welfare of theirs, nor any intereſt in the good 
of it; to conſider themſelves as downright ſlaves (which indeed all people 
that are not governed by their own laws in effect are) and to make heavy 
complaints of the inconveniences of Poyning's Act; an Act, which reſtrains 
them from making any law; or doing any thing to procure benefit to them- 


ſelves, or to redreſs their grievances, ſubjects them to the will, ſuffrages 


and direction of perſons, who have different intcreſts of their own, or are ill 
judges of theirs; and diſables them from making any application to the King, 
the common father of the ny in all his Realms, but by the intervention 
and mediation of his Miniſters, generally ſent from another Kingdom, too 
jealous of the proſperity and commerce of Ireland. | 

Both Houſes concurred with great unanimity in preſſing this affair of the 
mint; but in that of the Graces, which had been granted in 1628, and ſent 
as inſtructions to the Lord Deputy Falkland and the Council of State, to be 
obſerved by them in the adminiſtration of the Government, the Houſe of 
Commons ſtood alone, and the Members thereof not well agreed among 
themſelves upon the matters contained in the remonſtrance or petition, 
which they drew up on that ſubje& and preſented to the Lord Deputy. 
Theſe Graccs, though much preſſed by the Agents who ſollicited them, and 
generally well reccived at the time when they were granted, were neither 
of the ſame importance in themſelves, nor found to be alike beneficial to the 
Nation, nor equally agrecable to the Members of the Houſe of Commons; 
who therefore prayed in general, that they might undergo a review, and 
ſome of them be paſſed as laws, others be continued in the way of inſtruction 
to the Governors of the Realm, others be altered, and ſome to be entirely 
taken away. The Deputy entered with the Council into a ſerious conſidera- 
tion of the ſeveral articles contained in thoſe Graces ; and after a mature de- 
liberation thereon, went in a ſolemn manner to Parliament, and gave a 
particular anſwer with regard to each; very reaſonable in itſelf, and there- 
fore proper to give a general ſatisfaction. 

He diſtinguiſhed the nature of the ſeyeral articles, and ſhewed, that ſome 
of them (thoſe particularly about Athlone, the contribution of the new 
corporations to the common charge of the Counties, and the reſtraining of 
the abuſes of the ſoldiers) were only occaſional and temporary, adapted to 
the time when at firſt granted, and not proper to be enacted now that the 
occaſion of them was removed; that others of them were already ſettled, or 
provided for (as the courſe of collecting the King's revenues by a Proclama- 
tion of his own on 27 Dec. 1633, and the moderating and fixing the fees 
of Courts and Officers by the Commiſſion which his Majeſty had lately iſ- 
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lated by a fixed and invariable law, were fit to be given in charge, and re- CHARLES 


ferred to the care and integrity of the proper Officers, to whole province 
they particularly belonged; as the reſtraining, or wile indulgence of plurali- 
ties to the Biſhops; the regulation and proccedings in the Court of Wards 
and Juſtice, of feodaties and eſcheators offices, of the ſummons of Grand 
Jurics, the teſtimony of perſons infamous or capitally convicted, the binding 
over of witneſſes and Jurors, the reprieves of malefactors, the reverſal of 
outlawrics, and of proceſſes in ſuits for lands, and other matters for the ſpec- 
dier obtaining of juſtice, to the Judges who were truſted in thole caſes to 
ſce matters carried equally and indifferently between the King and his people; 
and the fixing of ſoldiers in proper garriſons, the drawing of them out, the 
reſtraining them from acts of violence, the granting them protections, and 
the limiting the number of fees of Provoſts Marſhall, and caſes wherein 
martial law ſhould be executed, were matters to be left to his own honour 
and juſtice in the courſe of his government; that his Majeſty ſhould be moved 
to have the creation-money, due to the Nobility reſident in the Kingdom, 
put into the eſtabliſhment ; but as the impoſt of wines allowed them was a 
matter, not of right, but mercly of grace, it was to be ſubmitted to his Maje- 
ſty's pleaſure ; that the payment of the Army without burthen to the country ; 
the tranſportation of corn, linen yarn, and other commodities ; the ſubject- 
ing of Abbey lands to the common charges of the County; the granting of 
liveries, &c. upon taking the new Oath of Allegiance ; the taxing of Peers 
not reſident to ſubſidics; the reſtraining the Nobility and undertakers from 
departing the Kingdom without licence, and of the granting extraordinary 
warrants of aſliſtance to the Clergy for ſurplice-fees; the regulating of She- 
riffs fees, and the proceeding againſt ſoldiers for capital crimes according to 
law, were for the caſe and benefit of his Majeſty's ſubjects fit to be continued 
as inſtructions during the King's good pleaſure ; and that ſome others were in- 


| deed proper to be drawn into acts, with meet clauſes and proviſions for his Ma- 


jeſty's revenue and the good of the Commonwealth ; and theſe, relating chiefly 
to the undertakers in the ſeveral plantations, the denization of the Scots, the 
ſupplying of the cures of pariſhes, and of divine ſervice in chapels of caſe, were 
paſled accordingly into acts. In two points only the Lord Deputy thought 
fit to deny the requeſt of the Commons ; the one for limiting the King's 
title to ſixty years backwards, the other for enrolling the former ſurrenders, 
and paſſing new patents of eſtates in the Province of Connaght and the County 
of Clare, not thinking them expedient for the Kingdom in its preſent ſitua- 
tion, or either neceſſary or convenient to be enacted at that time. 


I. 


CEN NS 


1635. 


They were indeed both of them contrary to the intention of the Com- Proceedings on 


miſſion then on foot for the remedy of defective titles, and would have 2, e 
raiſed great difficulties in the execution of it. This was a work the Deputy fal- 2 


had exccedingly at heart, as well for the improvement and ſettling of his 
Majeſty's revenue, as for ſecuring the eſtates and quicting the minds of the 
ſubjects univerſally throughout the Kingdom. With theſe views, ſoon after 
the diſſolution of the Parliament, he ſet out for Connaght, and had an tof. 
fice found in the July following for the King's title to Roſcommon and other 
Counties in that Province, ſtill taking care to have a ſaving in it of all the 
poſſeſſions of the Church. In virtue whereof, when he came after wards to 
lertle the Province and grant new patents of eſtates, he not only made great 
additions to the revenue of the Biſhoprick of E/phin and other Sees, but 


gained alſo to the inferior Clegy the quarta pars epiſcopalis, (that portion 


which before the inſtitution of pariſhes was reſerved to the Biſhop out of 
the tythes of the Dioceſe, the other three being employed for the mainte- 


Letter to Archbiſhop Laud, 14. Fub 1635. 
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CHARLEs nance of the inferior Clergy, repairing the fabrick of Churches, and the 


ſuſtenance of the poor) and accommodating them with convenient glebes, 
left the parochial Clergy in that Province as well provided as any other, tho 
they were abſolutely at that time the pooreſt and meaneſt in the whole King- 
dom. J 8 

To plane the way for the finding of the King's title, a Proclamation was 
jgued out to aſſure poſſeſſors of an caſy compoſition, and of new and inde- 
feaſible grants of their eſtates. The Juries of Roſcommon, Slego and Mayo 
readily found the right of the Crown to thoſe particular Counties, as well as 
to the Province in general; but in Gallway where they were in terrible dread 
of a plantation, which (it was conceived) the King intended for the better 
civilizing of the Country, they proved more refractory. The Jury was ſum- 
moned to meet at Portumna on Aug. 13.1635. and conſiſted of the principal 
Gentlemen of the County. The King's title to all the lands in it, except 
to ſuch as belonged to the Church, or had been granted out by the patents 


of his predeceſſors, was proved by the conqueſt of King Henry 1I, and the 
grant he made of it to Roderic Lord of Con 


naght ; by the grant of Henry Ill. 
to Richard de Burgo of twenty-five cantreds out of thirty, whereof the whole 
conſiſts, upon a rent of three hundred marks for the firſt five years, and of 
five hundred for ever afterwards; and by the payments of this rent into the 
Exchequer, and the allowances thereof in the Sheriffs accompts from time to 
time; by the deſcent of King Edward IV. from Lionel Duke of Clarence 
and the heireſs of de Burgo ; and by the veſting of their lands in the Crown 
by the ſtatute of 10. Henry VII. c. 15. 

The Jury however upon pretence that the acquiſition of Henry II. was not 
a conqueſt, but a ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants; that the grant to Noderic 
was barely a compoſition, whereby the King had only the dominium, but not 
the property of the lands, though the rent paid ſufficiently proved the latter; 
that in tracing the deſcent to Edward IV. proof had not been made of Lio- 
nel Duke of Clarence's poſſeſſion; and that the ſtatute of Henry VII. related 
to tenures rather than to lands, though no man could be proved to have any 
land there in property at that time, thought fit to find againſt the King's 
title, (though no grant was produccd from the Crown to any anceſtor of the 
poſſeſſors, and where no body elſe has a right, the King's title muſt be good) 
and when called upon to declare in whom the freehold was veſted (if not in 
the Crown) they refuſed to do ſo. The Lord Deputy highly reſented this 
procceding, and concciving it would be of ill example to the reſt of the 
Kingdom, and would retard, if not defeat, the execution of his project, 
cauſed the Jurors to be proſecuted for a combination with the Sheriff who 
impanelled them, to defeat the King of his right. They were tried on the 
27th of May 1636, fined 4000 J. a man, ſentenced to impriſonment till it 
was paid, and to an acknowledgment, upon thcir knees, in Court and at 
the Aſſizes of their offence in refuſing to find what they ought to have found 
upon the evidence produced, and which their neighbours had actually found 
upon the ſame. Ulick Burke Earl of Clanricarde was then living in high 
reputation in the Court of England, where his perſonal merit and great al- 
liances had gained him a conſiderable intereſt. This Nobleman rendered an 
eminent ſervice to theſe Gentlemen, and a very agrecable one to his coun- 
try on this occaſion; their fines were afterwards reduced, the plantation was 
laid aſide, and the inhabitants were confirmed in the enjoyment of their 
eſtates upon the like terms as the reſt of the Kingdom, without ſuffering the 
hardſhips, change of poſſeſſions, and other diſagreeable circumſtances which 
attend a plantation. ' 

As ſoon as the King's general title to the Province of Connarht was found, 
an act of Council paſſed, ordaining, that thoſe who were poſſeſſed of lands 
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in the ſeveral Counties thereof in vertue of Letters Patents from the Crown, CHARLES 


ſhould enjoy their eſtates as fully as if they had been ſpecially found in the 


Great Office, provided they produced their patents, or the cnrollments there 
of, at the Board before the firſt day of the next Eaſter term. Several patents 1635. 


were hereupon produced, which had paſſed under a Commiſſion of King 
James, wherein, without any authority from the Commiſſion it ſelf, there 
was reſerved to the King a tenute by common Knights ſervice 3 a tenure 
which the Iriſb Recuſants were very fond of, becauſe it did not oblige them 
to do homage and take the Oath of Supremacy. This not being warranted 
by the Commiſſion, and the law implying always a tenure 7 cap/te, where 
none in particular is expreſſed, and a tenure in common Knights ſervice be- 
ing leſs beneficial to the Crown than the other, the grants were, after a ſo- 
lemn arguing of the caſe, adjudged to be made in deceit of the Crown, which 
was thereby defrauded of its wards and other profits, and conſequently illc- 
gal and void. This decree, and the little proſpect of getting any benefit by 
oppoſing a Deputy, ſupported in all his meaſures by the favour of his Prince, 
as well as by the rigour of the law, made thoſe of Clare immediately acknow- 
ledge the King's claim to that County, and depend entirely on his goodneſs 
for the grant or renewal of their patents. They were not the worle treated 
for this ſubmiſſion, nor was their example without its influence on Gentle- 
men in other parts, who found it the moſt prudent courſe they could take 
to come to a compoſition, and to get new patents for their eſtates, which 
was done upon terms caſy enough to the particulars, but in the whole to a 
conſiderable improvement of the King's revenue. 

The like improvement was made in the conſtant rents, and greater ſums 
raiſed in preſent by fines, upon grants for plantations, and renewing of pa- 
tents to undertakers, who had moſt of them forfeited their lands by breach 
of covenants. Thus that of the territory of the Byrnes (the title of which 


was now found for the King) brought in 15000/. The city of London was 


ſued for non- performance of articles in the plantation of Londonderry and 
Colerane ; they offered for two years together 30000/. to compound the 
matter, but it was not thought enough, and at laſt upon a trial at Michael- 
maſs 1635. before the Court of Star-Chamber in England, they were caſt, 
tined 700007. and their lands adjudged to be forfeireT, 

The Lord Deputy was for keeping the lands in the Crown, and reſerving 
them for an Appennage to the Duke of Tork or a younger Son of the King; 
but the preſent neceſſities of the Crown probably prevented that propoſal's 
taking effect. Others were made with offers of large fincs and an advanced 
rent; but the Deputy not thinking them for the honour of his Maſter, ſince 
they would be attended with the turning our of the undertenants and preſent 
occupants, who had been guilty of no offence or breach of covenants on 
their parts, and had paid fines to the Londoners, oppoſcd them, and hindered 
thcir being accepted. Tis eaſy from hence to imagine what vaſt profit might 
have been made by the Crown in the compounding with other undertakers 
guilty of ſuch failures, and neceſſitated to ſue for new patents, if the King 
had taken advantage of their forfeitures, and not ſacrificed his private bene- 
fit to the quiet of his ſubjects and the good of his Kingdom. 


Among the emoluments enjoyed by the city of London before the forfei- Improvements 
ture of their grant, one was the cuſtoms of the port of Derry, which were?“ Reue. 
Nut 


thereby veſted again in the Crown. The rents paid into the Exchequer out 
of lands were fixed and certain, neither riſing nor falling in their value; but 
tne Cuſtoms were conſidered by the Deputy as a very improveable part of 


the revenue. He ſet himſelf therefore to pay off all the incumbrances upon ia 4: C 


it, and to buy in to the Crown all the lcaſes, grants and alienations that 
had been made of any part thereof. Having provided moncy for this pur- 
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CHARLES poſe, he eaſily effected it, and ſoon agrecd with every body that had any inte. 
Il. reſt therein, except the Dutcheſs of Buckingham, who ſtood out a conſiderable 
time. But her Grace having in 1635. diſobliged the King by her marriage with 
Randal Macdonnel Viſcount Dunluce, afterwards Earl and Marquis of Antrim, 

(though ſhe had firſt made an excellent proviſion for the two ſons by the 

Duke her firſt husband, who were educated by Archbiſhop Laud, to prevent 

her perverting them to Popery) ſhe was the year following obliged to give 

up all her intereſt likewiſe, receiving a ſufficient equivalent for the ſame. 

The cuſtoms hereupon were farmed out anew and to better advantage; the 

rent was raiſed to 15500/. (being 2000 J. more than they had ever brought 

in to the Crown) and five cighths of the ſurpluſage of the profits reſerved to 

his Majeſty. Terms which few would accept without being aſſured of the 


ſupport of the Government; for which reaſon the King laid his commands 
on the Lord Deputy to take a ſhare in the farm; which he, ever devoted to 
his Maſter's ſervice, readily did, for the better encouragement of the under- 
taking, and improvement of this branch of the revenue. 

and on other. Beſides a ſubſidy of ſix pence, there was an impoſt of 18 4. a pound on 
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tobacco imported. This was farmed of the Crown by Mr. Lawrence Liſle 
for 20 J. a year; the Deputy bought in the farm, ſet the impoſt for eleven 
years at 5000 J. a year for the firſt five years, and 10000 J. for the laſt ſix of Bo 
the term; and for the ſame reaſon as before, became a partner in this farm, 
as he was in that of the Cuſtoms. 
Lord Deputy: In all his improvements he ſtill had an eye to trade, and zealous as he was 


care in encou- 


for his Majeſty's intereſt, he could not be brought into any ſcheme to pro- 
raging com- : , 
merce. mote it at the expence of the Nation. 

Thus when in 1637. Sir Abraham Dawes had made a propoſal to the King 
of raiſing the book of rates (which had been ſettled of old, and reviſed in 
the time of Lord Falkland's government) flattering him with the expectation 
of conſiderable profit thereby, and his Majeſty had given in ſo far to it as to 
recommend the project by letter to the Lord Deputy; he remonſtrated 
ſtrongly againſt it, and prevailed to have the direction recalled, for fear an 
enhancing of the rates ſhould diſcourage the Merchants, and prejudice the 
commerce of the Kingdom. | 

It was for the encouragement and encreaſe of this commerce, that u he 
endeavoured to remove thoſe burthens that lay upon it, and endangered the 
nipping of it in its bud. He complained in the Council of England, that 
the 1r;ſh were treated in many caſes as foreigners, and inſtanced particularly, 
in the impoſition upon coals, wherein they paid four ſhillings a tun, as much 
as either the French or Dutch paid; in the exceſſive rate ſer upon horſes tran- 
ſported out of England into Ireland, where they wanted a good breed, and 
had not enough to ſupply even the occaſions of the Army; and in the eigh- j 
teen pence ſet upon every live beaſt that came from thence. All which diſ- 
heartened any of the Engliſh from tranſplanting themſelves into a country, 
where they were preſently to be treated as aliens, and be denied the favours 
and privileges afforded to other ſubjects. This repreſentation cauſed all thoſe 
duties to be taken off. | 

For a like reaſon he oppoſed all grants of monopolies, ſo that none paſſed 
during his government in a country that ſuffered already too much by grants 
of that nature which had been paſſed before his time. 

It was with the ſame view that he provided for the ſafety of the naviga- 
tion in the Iriſb channel. It had been, before his coming over, infeſted by 
the Biſcayners and other pirates, who had not only taken veſſels at ſea, but 
inſulted the very harbours. A ſhip was fired in the port of Dublin in the 
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ſight of his Majeſty's caſtle, and continued there burning for two days to- CHARLES 


gether, the pirate all the While lading and returning from the ſhip, to the 
mighty ſcandal of the State. The ſhipping appointed for the guard of the 
coaſt ſeldom came upon it, till the end of July, and all the mitchict was 
done before. He provided money for this ſervice, fitted out ſhips, had them 
on the coaſt duly by the beginning of March, took ſeveral of the pirates, 
and by this means not only taved the Engliſh treaſury an annual expence ot 
ooo. (which they had been at before to very little purpolc) but cleared the 
ſeas entirely of thoſe rovers, highly to the benefit, as it was to the ſecurity 
of commerce. 

Whilſt he employed the publick treaſure ſo wiſely for the advancement of 
trade, he was not ſparing of his own fortune for the ſame end. He found 
very little of it among the Iriſb, ſcarce any manufacture at all, only ſome 
(mall beginnings towards a cloathing trade, which was likely to increale in 
time. This he thought proper to diſcourage all he could, as apprehending 
that it would in the end be an infinite detriment to the cloathing, the ſtaple 
commodity of England. 

The Iriſb had wool in great quantitics, and if they ſhould manufaQure it 
themſelves, the Exgliſb would not only loſe the profit they made by indrap- 
ing the Iriſb wool, and his Majeſty ſuffer extremely by the lots of his cuſtoms 
on it; but it was juſtly to be feared, that the Iriſb would at laſt beat them out 
of the trade it ſelf, by underſelling them, which they might well afford to 
do. He conſidered farther, that in reaſon of State, ſo long as the Ir;ſh did 
not indrape their own wool, they muſt of neceſſity fetch their cloathing 
from England, and conſequently in a fort depend upon it for their liveli- 
hood, and be diſabled to caſt off that dependance, without nakedneſs to 
themſelves and children. | 

But whatever reaſons there were for it, it would have been barbarous to 
reſtrain a people from employing themſelves in one manufacture, without 
ſetting them to work in another, which might cqually ſerve to help them in 
their neceſſities. He obſerved that the ſoil of many parts of Ireland was 
very fit for bearing of flax; and that the women were all naturally bred to 
ſpinning ; and therefore reſolved to put them upon making of linen cloth, 
which he thought would be rather a benefit than diſadvantage to England; 
and as the way of living and conſcquently the labour of the [r;/h was ex- 
cceding cheap, he did not queſtion but they might ſoon be enabled to un- 
derſell the linen cloths of Holland and France at leaſt twenty in the hun- 
dred. With this view he ſent into Holland for flax ſeed, (it being of a 
better ſort than any they then had in Ireland) and into the Low-Conntries 
and France for workmen. The flax was ſown, and took very well with the 
ſoil ; looms were ſet a going, and people employed; proviſion was made by 
fitting regulations about their yarn and cloth to enſure them both to be of a 


proper goodneſs, upon which the ſale of any commodity depends; and thus 


he laid the foundation of the linen manufacture of Ireland, which hath ſince 
proved of ſo much benefit to that Kingdom. 

He gave an uncommon inſtance of his publick ſpirit on this occaſion; and 
as all projects are in the beginning attended with great expences, ſo that they 
who firſt ſet about them arc often ruined, when their ſucceſſors get eſtates; 
ſo to encourage others, he engaged in it himſelf, venturing his own private 
fortune, and ſpending 30000 J. in a work, which nothing could have moved 
him to undertake, but a laudable zeal for the good of the Kingdom that he 
governed. The Iriſb in general are now ſo ſenſible of the merit of this great 
man, that they wiſh all their Governors may have the ſame zcal for the wel- 
tare of their Nation that the Earl of Srrafford had. 
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CHARLES In all his actidns, even in what he did for relieving the King's neceſſities, 
I. he ſtill took care of the good of that people. When he had put the reve- 
nue on ſuch a foot that it was not only able to anſwer the charges of the 
State in Ireland, but alſo to ſupply ſome of the King's occaſions in England; 
and ordcrs were tranſmitted thence to ſend money thither, he furniſhed in- 
deed the ſum that was wanted, but choſe to do it by aſſignments drawn to 
be paid in Ireland, rather than to ſend it in ſþerze out of a Nation, where 
it was alrcady too much wantcd for the affairs of commerce. 
His impartial He did not appcar a more able Miniſter in matters of ſtate and policy, than 
oth he ſhewed himſelf to be an impartial judge in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
whercin, if he could be ſaid to lean on any fide, it was in favour of the 
poor : an error (if it was one) of a generous nature, and not improper for 
the circumſtances of Ireland, where the great men had been ſo long uſed 
to oppreſs the common people, that the conſtancy of the practice made them 
almoſt imagine it to be their right to do ſo. This abuſe the Lord Deputy 
reſolved to correct, and did it effectually; having told the King in the be- 
ginning of his Government that he was determined to chooſe two or three 
great men to make examples of for that purpoſe. The poor knew where 
to ſeck and have relief againſt the mighticſt ſubject; the laws had their due 
courſe, were reſpected and obſerved by all ranks of men, ſerving equally for 
a neceſſary reſtraint to the power of the great Lords, and for a proper pro- 
tection to the weakneſs of the meaner ſort. 

He thought that the preſerving of the dignity and authority of the Go- 
vernor was as uſeful an help to Goyernment as the reſtoring of the re- 
putation of the laws, and that little obedience was to be expected, and little 
good to be done in a Nation where a due reſpe& was not paid to both. 
This maxim betrayed him in the two points of conduct, which, conſidering 
the occaſions and beginnings thereof, would, in a freer country than Ireland, 
where martial law had been always uſed, and where the Deputies had con- 
ſtantly exerciſed an unlimited authority, have been deemed ſevere and arbi- 

His ſeverity trary. The one was in the caſe of Sir Piers Crosby, who had ſerved with 

2 7 great reputation in the expedition to the Iſle of Re, and had been the prin- 

Crosby. Cipal means of ſaving the Engliſh forces in their retreat, was Colonel of a 
regiment, and Counſellor of State. Sir Pers being a member of the Houle b 
of Commons, had in the ſecond Seſſion of the Parliament voted there againſt ; 
a bill which he had approved and ſigned in the Privy Council. He was ; 
for this ſeverely reprimanded by the Lord Deputy, who charged it upon him 
as an inconſiſtency and a breach of the oath he took when admitted a mem- 
ber of the Board; from which he was ſequeſtred by a vote of the Council. 
Hence aroſe an animoſity between them, and a libel being ſoon after pub- 
liſhed and ſcattered abroad, reflecting on the Deputy, Sir Pzers was immedi- 
ately ſuſpected to be the author of it. Upon this ſuſpicion the Deputy ſent 
the Captain of his Guard and a Serjeant at Arms to arreſt him and commit 
him to priſon; whilſt Sir Philip Manwaring, Secretary of State, with others, 
broke into his ſtudy, and ſecured his papers, in hopes of finding a copy of 
the libel. 

None was found: however Sir Pzers was by the King's order removed 
from the Council Board ; which naturally heightening his reſentment, he was 
tempted ſoon after to be concerned in the encouraging and divulging a falſe 
and icandalous ſtory, reflecting on the Deputy's honour, and was therefore 
proſecuted in the Star-Chamber. Sir Piers had depended on the Earl of 
Holland and ſome other friends to bring him out of this affair, and had de- 
ferred his ſubmiſſion too long; ſo that when he offered to make it, the De- 
puty retuled to accept it, and left him to the cenſure of the Court, which 


was ſevere as to the fine and damages, but not executed, except in the ac- 
kunowledgment of the offence. The 
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The other was in the caſe of the Lord Mountnorris, who being an Of. 
ficer in the Army was tricd by a Court Martial for ſome words that ſcemed 
to brave and defy the Deputy, and condemned for the ſame. The calc is 
o well known, that I need not mention it more particularly; and though 
it appears from the Deputy's whole conduct in this buſineſs, that he had 
no intent in it, but to force that Lord to ſubmiſſion, and thereby to vin- 
dicate his own authority; yet it was the heavieſt article that was urged againſt 
him with any truth at his trial, when all his actions were examined, wreſted 
and pervertcd to furniſh out a charge againſt him. 

Whatever errors human frailty and paſſion might lead the Deputy to com- 
mit in particular caſes, nothing is more evident than that the general courſe 
of his Government was admirably calculated (as he intended it) to put Tre- 
land in a flouriſhing condition. This was to be ſeen in the good condition, 
exact diſcipline, and regular payment of the Army; in the ſtate of the re- 
venue unincumbered with any debt, and of the Exchequer, where there was 
a fund of 20000 J. ready to anſwer any ſudden occaſion; in the ſituation 
of the Church, thriving under the particular care and favour of the State, 
brought in her confeſſion of faith, diſcipline and Worſhip, to a perfect con- 
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And of Lord 
Mountnorr is. 


formity with that of England, improved greatly in its revenue, ſupplied, 


and in a way of being daily better ſupplied with a pious and learned Clergy to 
perform divine offices, and anſwer the great ends of religion, the Scots ſec- 
taries kept from inſulting her Government, Worſhip and Miniſters; and the 
Popiſh Recuſants confined to a leſs publick exerciſe of their religion, with- 
out any tumult or diſturbance of others, and yet not aggrieved with the 
levying of the penalties denounced by the penal laws; and in the conſtant 
uninterrupted peace of the Kingdom; in the good order obſerved, and the 
exact obedience paid to the laws throughout it; in the induſtry and applica- 


tion of the people to buſineſs; in the great improvement of the value of 


lands; in the vaſt increaſe of commerce and ſhipping, which was more in the 
few ycars of Lord J/entworth's Government, than in ſeveral ages before; 
the cuſtoms amounting to ncar four times the value of what they were before 
his time, the ballance of trade ſo much in favour of the Nation, that the 
native commoditics exported, were twice as much in value as the forcign 
merchandize imported, which could not fail of enriching it; and the ſhipping 
(as appeared by a ſurvey made by ſome Officers of the Cuſtoms) encreaſed to 
fuch a prodigious degree, that for every tun of ſhipping which was in the 
Nation when the Lord Deputy came to the ſword, there was now an hun- 
dred ; all ſigns of an excellent adminiſtration, and of an unhappy people. 


In this condition was Ireland in the year 1639; in the beginning of which 


1639. 


a Rebellion broke out in Scotland. The Nobility of that country had been Ye Scots 
alarmed with terrible apprehenſions of the King's intent to reſume the rights n. 


and poſſeſſions of the Crown, which had been illegally alienated and un- 
juſtly uſurped by them, during his father's minority; and were moſt of them 
diſcontented at being denied ſome higher degrees of - honour which they 
coveted, and deprived of certain ſuperiorities which they had as illegally 
gotten and executed over the Clergy and Laity, forcing both to a ſla- 
viih dependance upon them. The common people ill inſtructed in Religion 
tor want of an editying Liturgy, and the Miniſters grown licentious through 
the want of a proper diſcipline, were both of them violently ſet againſt 
the form of divine worſhip, and the book of Canons, which the King out 
of his care of the Church and zeal for Religion, attempted to eſtabliſh there 
tor the remedy of thoſe defects. The latter of theſe were fond of the way 
of praying to which they had been uſed, which flattered their ſpiritual pride ; 
Z d delighted in their effuſions which ſeemed extemporary, and which, tho 


they 
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CuARLEs they were really a form to others, and God Almighty was treated therein 


J. 


with an horrible liberty, they were willing the people ſhould aſcribe to an 


immediate inſpiration; and therefore declaimed againſt all forms of prayer 


1639. 


Fomented by 
Cardinal 
Richelicu. 


as a ſtinting of the ſpirit, not excepting even the Lord's Prayer, the ule of 
which they aboliſhed: They were allo very little acquainted with the writ. 
ings of antiquity and the conſtitution of the Primitive Church, ſtudying chiefly 
the books of Catuin (whoſe diſciple their firſt reformer 7ohn Knox was) 
and the ſyſtems of other foreign Divines his followers, which cauſed them 
to receive implicitly whatever Calvzn had taught for doctrine, and to entertain 
an extravagant vencration for all thoſe inſtitutions, and that form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical polity which he had ſettled at Geneva. Hence the people were bred 
up in ignorance, in a diſlike of the eſtabliſhed Church Government, and of 
every thing that contributed to the decency and ſolemnity of divine wor- 
ſhip, without any true ſpirit of devotion, and almoſt without any principle 
of Religion, but an averſion to Popery, and (under colour thereof) to every 
thing that their guides and leaders were pleaſed to call by that name; and be- 
ing vehement in their nature, and conſequently violent in their actions, they 
had carried their oppoſition to the introducing of the Liturgy and Canons ſo 
far, as to break out into furious tumults, and the moſt outrageous inſults of 
the Royal Authority. 

In this juncture of time Cardinal Rzchelzeu having formed a ſcheme for 
the taking Graveline, Dunkirk, and other maritime towns of Flanders from 
the Spaniard, ſent M. d Eſtrades in November 1637. to London to en- 
gage King Charles not to oppole it. The King, true to the intereſt of 
his Kingdom, declared without reſerve, that he would not ſuffer thoſe towns 
to fall into the hands of France; but on the firſt attempt againſt them, 
would ſend his fleet and a body of troops ſufficient to defeat the enterprize. 
The Cardinal in his reſentment yowed revenge, and that the King of Eng- 
land ſhould have reaſon to repent it, before a year paſſed over his head. 
He was as good as his word; he Þ immediately ſent over Mr. Chambers 
his Chaplain, and a Scotſinan to encourage the Malecontents, and enter 
into a negotiation with chem. The © Engliſh likewiſe being diſcontented 
at the favour ſhewn at Court to the French Nobility that were about the 
Queen, and at their conduct in ridiculing and laughing at the Engliſh in 
the Ante-chamber, he hoped to make tome advantage of thoſe diſcontents, 
and ſent M. de Bellievre to London, to (tir up tumults and raiſe an inſur- 
rection alſo in that Kingdom, Whilſt this Embaſſador was executing his 
Commiſſion there, a ſtranger came to his houſe one night, to delire an au- 
dicnce of him; and being introduced, told him, that he was Alexander 
Leſly, a Scot by nation, and well known over Europe, having ſerved with 
great reputation as a General Officer under the famous Guſtavus Adolphus 
King of Sweden. This man was come a little before to London, full of 
his own merits, and of the great ſervices and exploits which he had per- 
tormed in Germany; and making his appearance at Court, expected to have 
been received there with a diſtinction, which the King, who carried ſtate 


to the height, did not think due to perſons of his rank, at leaſt to ſuch as 


had ſerved only in foreign, and had no way diſtinguiſhed themſelves in his 
own, lervice. His Majeſty on this occaſion, did not ſo much as vouchſafe 
him a kiſs of his hand; which ſhocked Leſly's vanity to ſuch a degree, that 
he told the French Miniſter, that he was reſolved to be revenged, and of- 
tered to. raiſe a party of thirty thouſand men in Scotland in all events, it he 
was furniſhed only with fifty thouſand crowns, having in that country 
friends, relations and adherents that would not fail to make good his word. 


* Ambaſſades de M. 4 Eftrades, Anf. 1718. b . and Ry/hwoorth, Vol. II. p. 840. 
© See Vittorio Siri's Memorie Recondite, Vol. VIII. p. 799, &c. & Mercurio, Lib. I. p. 199. Th 
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The Embaſſador at firſt pretended to be averſe to the raiſing of diſturbances CHarLEs 


in the Kingdom to which he was ſent, but promiſed to write to the Court 


J. 


of France, and learn poſitively the King his Maſter's intentions; and ac- . 


cordingly ſent the Cardinal advice of all that had paſſed. Richelieu lmme- 
diately ſent him orders to cloſe with Leſly, and after taking proper precau- 
tions not to be duped, to ſupply him, inſtcad of fifty, with an hundred 
thouſand crowns. Leſly encouraged thus with French ſubſidies, made it his 
buſineſs every where to repreſent the King as mindleſs of the ſervices and 
valour of his ſubjects, and to enflame the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland. 
and to engage the Malecontents in a general inſurrection. Theſe the better 
to concert their meaſures, ſent Agents to wait upon the Cardinal in France; 
who telling them that there was no dependance on the giddy populace, and 
that they were all but a rope of ſand without ſome aſſociation or common 
bond of union, propoſed to them the example and mealures of the Holy 
League in the times of Henry III. and Henry IV. of France. Upon this 
plan the Solemn League and Covenant was there formed, and Tables and Com- 
mittees were afterwards appointed to receive intelligence, and iſſue out or- 
ders to be obſerved by all perſons that joined in it, according to the prece- 
dent ſet them by the deteſtable contrivers of the Holy League. The Car- 
dinal diſmiſſed them with a ſum of money, and with promiſes of a further 
ſupply and aſſiſtance of arms and ammunition ; and. they in the March 
following (163 8-9.) publiſhed the Covenant in Scotland, and by perſuaſion, 
threats, violence and other merhods, drew the whole Nation in a manner to 
enter into it. | 

This Covenant gave great offence to the French and other Proteſtant 
Churches abroad, fearing it would bring an indelible ſcandal upon their re- 
ligion, and alienate the minds of Princes from it; but as its original was Po- 
piſh, it was received with infinite joy by the Papiſts, and brought over im- 
mediately great numbers of Prieſts and Jcſuits from Douay and other ſemi- 


naries beyond the ſeas, who came to make a benefit of it for their pur- 


poſes. In vain did the King dilcourage, and interpoſe his authority againſt 
it; the Covenanters went on with incredible inſolence to impoſe it upon 
all the world, impriſoning the perſons, and confiſcating eſtates of ſuch as 
thought themſelves obliged in conſcience to refuſe it; affronted his Com- 
miſſioner, levicd taxes, and at laſt broke out into open inſurrection, ſeized 
the King's forts, and took the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dunbarton. 


1639. 


The King found it neceſſary to levy forces to reduce them to obedicnce, 7% King's pre- 
but wanted money, which was furniſhed him liberally by the Clergy, but #974 
ſpariagly enough by his other ſubjects, of whom he endeavoured to borrow . 


it by way of loan. The Roman Catholicks, at the Queen's inſtance, raiſed 
contributions among themſelves to ſupply the King's neceſſities d, till the Pope 
ſent expreſs orders to his Nuncio to enjoin them to deſiſt, The Lord De- 
puty of Ireland was very ſerviccable to the King in this exigence; and as 
he had providently taken care to have a ſum of money in that Exchequer 


ready againſt any ſudden occaſion, he furniſhed his Maſter with 30000 J. 


towards the expences of his expedition againſt the Scots, and ſent over a 
well appointed regiment of five hundred men under the command of Sir 
Francis Willoughby to his aſſiſtance in England. He had provided alſo 
three hundred men to ſecure the caſtle of Dunbarton, but it was reduced 
before they could be ſent to its relief. By © ſending a frigate of the King's, 
and a pinnace of his own to beat about the head of Cantire, and cauſing 
great part of the Iriſb Army to rendezvous at Carrickfergus, and encourag- 
ing an expectation that he was coming thither himſelf, he alarmed the Earl 


* Ruſorworth, Vol. II. p. 821. | * Nalfon, Vol. I. p. 208, &c. 
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CHARLESof Argyle with the apprehenſions of being invaded in his own country, and 


I. 


at the ſame time kept the ter Scots in awe. Theſe lying within an hour 


aud half's paſſage of Scotland, would, under a Governor leſs vigilant than 


1639. 


He marches 
againſt them. 


The pacifica- 
tien. 


Broke by the 
Covenanters. 


Lord Wentworth, have been very dangerous to the peace of Ireland. They 
were not only allied by birth and parentage to their brethren in Scotland. 
but agreed with them in the ſame factious temper and principles; they were 
not leſs than one hundred thouſand in number f, and had already entertained 
a correſpondence with the Covenanters, who ſent ſhips and men to incite 
and encourage them to riſe; but the ſhipping being ſeized by the Lord De- 
puty, and a deſign of betraying the caſtle of Carrickfergus to their country- 
men being diſcovered, and one Freeman executed for it, and forces being 
ſeaſonably drawn together in thoſe parts, they durſt not ſtir. The Deputy 
to be ready againſt all events, provided the King's magazines with arms for ten 
thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, with a proportionable quantity of ammu- 
nition; and thought it proper to preſcribe the ter Scots an oath, whereby 
they might declare their diſlike of their countrymen's proceedings, and oblige 
themſelves to the King's ſervice, Whilſt this was under conſideration at 
the Council Boards, ſome of the principal of them to clear themſelves frm 
all ſuſpicion of correſpondence, came up to Dublin to petition for ſuch a 
teſt of their loyalty, and took it with great alacrity and chearfulneſs. The 
oath contained not only a promiſe of allegiance to the King, and of obedi- 
ence to his Commands, but an engagement not to enter into any Cove- 
nant without the Royal Authority, and an abjuration of all oaths and cove- 
nants contrary to the tenor of this oath. It was generally taken all oyer 
Liter; very few refuſing it, and thoſe few fined and impriſoned for ſuch 
refuſal. The King thought it ſo wiſe a precaution, that he not only war- 
ranted what the Lord Deputy had done in Ireland, but took the ſame me- 
thod in England, ordering the oath to be tendered to all the Scots that 
were there reſident. 

The King notwithſtanding all their provocations had till a tenderneſs for 
that people (Scotland being his native country) and was by his temper and 
inclinations averſe to bloodſhed. He advanced however as far as Tork, at 
the head of a gallant Army of ſix thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, 
well appointed in all reſpects; which he ſent to the borders of the Kingdom 
to terrify, rather than fight, the Covenanters, who had but an inconſider- 
able body of horſe, and not above three thouſand muskets among all their 
foot. Had he been as well ſerved by the Earl of Holland (who was the ſe⸗ 
cret head of the Puritan faction at Court) in the command of the Army, 
as he was by the Earl of Eſſex in the ſecuring of Berwick, there would 
have been an end made at once of the Scotch inſurrection, and he would 
have ſcen himſelf abſolute maſter of that Kingdom. But it was his con- 
ſtant misfortune to be ill ſerved by ſome, and to be betrayed by others about 
him, and theſe ſecreting from him all true intelligence of the condition of 
the Scotch forces, and importuning him with their advices for a peace, to 
which his own inclinations diſpoſed him, the Covenanters were delivered 
from the ruin that hung over thcir head, and every thing ended in a pact- 
fication, which was immediately followed on the King's part by a disbanding 
of his Army, in confidence of the performance of what was ſtipulated on 
theirs. | 

But they had no ſuch deſign; they had during the treaty entered into 
meaſures with ſome of the Engliſh Nobility, and were encouraged to go on. 
Though rhey broke up their camp, they kept their forces together in great 
bodies; their Tables continued to ſit and act as before; they proteſted againſt 


f Cyprianus Argl. p. 375. and Lord Strafford's trial. 5 Nalſen, Vol. I. p. 219, and 202. 
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the articles of the pacification as ſoon as publiſhed, and ſpread falſe accounts 
of it; they inſulted the Royal Authority, and kept on their unlawful mcet- 
ings as before; they retained the King's forts which they were to reſtore, 
and refuſed to demoliſh others, which they had creed without warrant, 
and were bound by the articles to diſmantle z they proſecuted and impriſon- 
ed ſuch as had adhered to the King, they ſent to Holland for canon, arms 
and ammunition, which they got credit for in vertue of the reputation, which 
the pacification gave them; they ſollicited the King of France for ſuccours, 
and made all the neceſſary preparations for the invading of England with a 
ſtronger Army, than they had been able to raiſe or equip before. 

The Kingalaw the ſtorm gathering, and thereby perceived his own error 
when it was too late to corre it. He had diſmiſſed his forces, and could 
not raiſe others without a new expence, which he was unable to defray ; the 
Engliſh Gentry who had with great charge ſerved voluntarily in the late 
expcdition, in hopes of getting honour to their King, their country and 
themſelves, by their faithful and gallant behaviour, had bcen ſent home in 
an ungracious manner, without any acknowledgment of their affection and 
loyalty; and bcing defeated of their ends in that, did not care to engage 
themſelves in a new expedition, which might prove as fruitleſs and inglo- 
rious as the former. He had by the pacification ſunk his reputation very 
low in the opinion of the world, a loſs which leaves a Prince ſcarce any 
thing elſe to loſe, and (which is worſe) ſcarce ever to be retrieved ; and be- 
ing ſenſible that he had been betrayed by ſome that were in his Councils, 
and that there was a cloſer intelligence between the Engliſb Nobility and 
the Scots than he had imagined before, he knew not whom to conſult and 
truſt. In this extremity he ſent in September for the Lord Deputy (whoſe 
adviccs, in his letters during the late expedition, he had found to be given 
with the utmoſt foreſight, judgment, affection and fidelity) to come over 
out of Ireland, and ſoon after declared him Lord Lieutenant of that King- 


dom, and created him Earl of Strafford and Knight of the Garter. 


h The Earl had before declared his ſentiments againſt exaſperating the 
Scots, and puſhing matters to extremity ; he thought, as they were the King's 
natural, though rebellious, ſubjects, it was a tender point to draw blood firſt, 
and therefore adviſcd his Majeſty to wait till they began hoſtilities in ſome 
part of England. 

But now that they ſeemed determined to invade it, unleſs the King would 
make conceſſions, which he could not either in honour or conſcicnce grant 
and that a war was in all appearance unavoidable, he thought it bchoyed 
the King to provide againſt the worſt, that the Rebels might not be en- 
couraged to inſiſt on their extravagant demands by ſeeing him naked and 


defenceleſs, or if they ſhould attack him, might find him prepared to receive 


them. Money was neceſlary for this purpoſe, and as the regular way of 
raiſing it was by a parliamentary ſupply, he adviſed his Majeſty to call a Par- 
liament, which would ingratiate him with his people, and encourage them 
in the mean time to lend their money in expectation of ſuch a ſupply. 
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1639. 


For this reaſon the King on the 5th of December declared publickly his 75. King re. 


intention of calling a Parliament to ſit on April 13. in the ycar following % » << a 


which was carly enough in the ſpring to give reputation to the King's affairs, 
and cnable him to reduce the Covenanters to reaſon, if the Houſe of Com- 
mons, out of regard to their Prince's and the Nation's honour, were diſ- 
poſed to ſupport him, and yet too late (if they ſhould prove refractory) to 
diſcountenance the loan of his ſubjects. He was not without hopes that the 
ancient animoſity between the two Nations, and a jcalouſy for the glory of 


> Nalſon, Vol. I. p. 209. 
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CHARLEs England, which would be tarniſhed by a Scorch invaſion, would induce the 
I, Members to ſupply his neceſſities; and to ſtimulate them the more in this 
CYV reſpet, he propoled to ſet before them the example of Ireland, where the 
1639. Earl of Strafford undertook to procure a conſiderable ſupply for his Maje- 
ſty's ſervice, and to raiſe an Army which might make a diverſion in Scot. 

land. 

The Earl of Argyle was at the head of the Covenanters, the chief of a 
noble and ancient tamily, the moſt powerful of any in that Kingdom, and 
himſelf the moſt artful and dangerous man of the party. It was propoſed 
during the late inſurrection to diſtreſs him in his own country. Razdal 
Macdonel Earl of Antrim, an Iriſh Peer of a large eſtate, but of Scots ex- 
traction, undertook to make a deſcent there, and doubted not but with the 
aſſiſtance of the Macdonels, the moſt extended and numerous of the high- 
land Clans, to cut out Argyle work enough at home, to keep him from ſend. 
ing any ſuccours to the forces that were marching to invade England i. With 
this view the Earl of Antrim had ſent Mr. Archibald Stewart to Sir Donald 
Macdonel of the Iſles, who thereupon took a journey into England, and 
was ſupplied by the King with a thouſand arms and a ſhip tor the better per- 
formance of the ſervice ; and Sir Henry Bruce, an excellent old Officer, and 
very well qualified by his capacity and experience for the employ, was ſent 
with Sir John Read, another Officer and a Scotſman to Antrim, to aſſiſt 
and adviſe him in the military part of the affair. But Antrim more vain 
and forward, than wiſe or reſolute, proved (as Lord Strafford then judged) 
not equal to the undertaking ; he had not that influence over his tenants and 
countrymen, or that credit with the Iriſb which he imagined ; and not be- 
ing able to get any number of either to follow him, the deſign at that time 
miſcarried. The project however was reaſonable in itſelf, and what had 
failed by being entruſted to unequal hands, might, under the management of 
wiſer and ablcr perſons, duly ſupplied, be of great advantage to the King's 
ſervice. | 

The Iriſh ſpoke the language of the Highlanders, who were originally a 
colony of theirs, and had always maintained a correſpondence and contratt- 
cd alliances with them, had often aſſiſted them in their wars, and till re- 
tained abundance of their cuſtoms. | 

The paſſage from the north of Ireland to Argyle's country was very ſhort, 
and the landing of an Army of eight thouſand Triſh there would encourage 
the King's friends to riſe in the Highlands, which were not yet infected with 
the Covenant, make them in a few days maſters of all the North of Scot- 
land, and enable them, in conjunction with a body of Highlanders, to fall 
down into the lowlands with a power, which would eaſily reduce that re- 
maining part of the Kingdom, and was indeed ſufficient to make head againſt 
the whole force of the Covenanters, if they ſhould return out of England, 
to defend their own country, and to defer the ruin, which muſt in all pro- 
bability attend them, when encloſed between an Engliſb and an Iriſb 
Army. 

Before he ſet out to put this deſign in execution, the Lord Lieutenant, to 
ſhew his own zcal for the King's ſervice, and to incite others to the like 
teſtimony of their affections, ſubſcribed 20000 J. in order to a loan of 
200000 J. which was neceſſary for a preſent ſupply of the King's exigences. 
The Duke of Lenox, aftcrwards of Richmond, ſubſcribed the like ſum, and 
the cxample was followed by all the great Officers of State, moſt of the 
Nobility, Biſhops, Judges, and dependants on the Courts of Judicature civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, and generally by all the Gentry who were not of the Scot- 
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ziſb leaven ſo that the King was put into a condivion of making new le- CHARLES 
vies of men, and of providing them with all neceſſaries tor the approaching I. 
This done, the Earl of Strafford went for Ireland, where a new Parlia- e . 1 
ment had been called to meet the 16th, but by realon of Nis ablence, was he Per Bones 
prorogued to the 2oth of March. He landed the 18th of chat month at 2 licland, 
Dublin; and the Parliament meeting two days afterwards, hc repreſented to 

them the ungrateful uſe which the Scots had made of the King's clemency 

in the late pacification, and recommended to them the granting to his Ma- 

jeſty a ſupply anſwerable to his occaſions, and ſutficient to enable him to levy 

cicht thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe of his Iriſh ſubjects, whoſe faith 

and courage he ſo much depended on, that he purpoſed to employ them in 

reducing the Scots to their duc obedience. 

The Houſe of Commons came very readily into the propoſal, and the next 
day voted a ſupply of four entire ſubſidies, inſerting in the preamble to the 
bill a clauſe, which becauſe it was afterwards the ſubject of an extraordinary 
debate, and expunged out of the journal, it may not be improper to quote 
at length. After an encomium on his Majcſty's goodneſs to his people of 
Ireland, the clauſe follows in theſe words:“ And particularly in providing 
« and placing over us ſo juſt, wiſe, vigilant and profitable a Governor as the 
right honourable Sir Thomas Wentworth, Knight, Earl of Sfrafford, Lord 
« Licutcnant of your Majcſty's {aid Kingdom of Ireland, who by his great 
« care and travail of body and mind, ſincere and upright adminiſtration of 
juſtice without partiality, increaſe of your Majeſty's revenue without the 
leaſt hurt or grievance to any of your well diſpoſed and loving ſubjects, 
and to our grcat comfort and ſecurity by the large and ample benefits 
which we have received and hope to receive by your Majcfly's Commiſſion 
of Grace for remedy of defective titles procured hither by his Lordſhip 
from your ſacred Majcſty, his Lordſhip's great care and pains in reſtoration 
of the Church, the re- inforcement of the Army within this Kingdom, and 
ordering the ſame with ſuch ſingular and good diſcipline, as that it is now 
become a great comfort, ſtay and ſecutity to this your whole Kingdom, 
which before had an Army rather in name than in ſubſtance, his ſupport 
of your Majeſty's wholcfome laws here eſtabliſhed, his encouragement and 
countenance to your Jucges and other good Officers, Miniſters and diſpen- 
ſers of your laws, in the due and ſincere adminiſtration of juſtice ; his neceſ- 
ſary and juſt ſtrictneſs for the execution thereof; his due puniſhment of 
the contemners of the ſame, and his care to relieve and redreſs the poor 
and opprefled. For this your tender care over us, ſhewed by your deput- 

ing and ſupporting of ſo good a Governor, we your faithful ſubjects ac- 
knowledge our ſelves more bound than we can with tongue and pen ex- 
« preſs, Cc. 

The Houſe of Commons was not only unanimous in the grant of theſe 
ſubſidies, but as the King in his letter of March 2. to the two Houles had 
expreſſed his apprehenſion, that if the Scots did not ſubmit quictly, he ſhould 
have occaſion tor two ſubſidies more, they agreed as unanimouſly in a Declara- 
tion to be made in the name of the Houſe to this effect. Whercas they 

have with one conſent cheerfully given to his Majeſty four entire ſubſidics 
towards his preſent preparations to reduce his diſaffected ſubjects the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland to theit due obedience: They ſtill hope that his Ma- 
jeſty's great wiſdom and unexampled clemency may yet prevail with the 
worſt affected of thoſe his ſubjects to bring them to that conformity and 
ſubmiſſion which by the laws of God and nature they owe unto him. 
But if his Majeſty ſhall be inforced to uſe his power to vindicate his juſt 
authority, this Houſe, for themſelves and the Commons of this Kingdom, 
Vo“. I. B b * do 
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CHARLES © do profeſs that their zcal and duty ſhall not ſtay here at theſe four ſubſi- 


dies; but they do hambly offer and promiſe that they will be ready with 


WYV © their perſons and eſtates to the uttermoſt of their abilities, for his Maje- 


1640. 


The Earl of 
Ormonde's 
behawiour 
thereon. 


« ſty's future ſupply in a Parliamentary way, as his Majeſty's great occaſions, 
« by the continuance of his forces againſt that diſtemper, ſhall require. This 
« they pray, that it may be repreſented to his ſacred Majeſty by the Lord 
« Licutcnant ; that it may be recorded as an ordinance of Parliament; and 
ce that it may be publiſhed in print for a teſtimony to all the world and ſuc- 
« cecding ages, that as this Kingdom hath the happineſs to be governed by 
« the beſt of Kings, ſo they are deſirous to give his Majeſty juſt cauſe to ac- 
« compt of this people amongſt the beſt of his ſubjects. 

Whilſt this Declaration was under the conſideration of the Lower Houſe, 
the Earl of Ormonde on March 24. moved in the Upper, that a meſſage might 
be ſent to the Houſe of Commons to congratulate their chearful giving of 
the ſubſidies, and to ſignify the Lords deſire to join with them in the Decla- 
ration they intended, and that they would meet them in a conference, to 
ſettle a common form to be made the joint act of both Houſes. 

The Lord Primate, the Earl of Ormonde, and the Viſcount Gormanſton 
were appointed to meet with ſix of the Commons to draw up this form; 
but the Houſe of Commons having the ſole right of giving money, and it 
being neceſſary to take notice of the grant they had already made, the right, 
if not the merit, of which they did not care to ſhare with the Peers, they 
could not agree in one common form; ſo that the Lords were forced to 
make their Declaration apart, in ſubſtance the ſame with that of the Com- 
mons, and differing only in certain words of form, neceſlary, for the reaſon 
aforeſaid, to be varied in an act of that Houſe. 

The Earl of Ormonde was appointed of the Committee of Privileges and 
Grievances, and had a great ſhare in all debates that aroſe either in that Com- 
mittec, or in the Houſe. Two things came before them of a curious nature, 


Caſe of privi-and therefore fit to be mentioned. Roger Loyd, Archdeacon of Kitmac- 


lege of Con- 


<ocation. 


tuagh in the Dioceſe of Tuam, was arreſted for debt, and detained priſoner 
in the cuſtody of George Bently, a purſuivant. Being a member of Convo- 
cation, he conceived himſelf entitled to Privilege, and applied to the Houſe 
of Lords for relief, who referred his petition to the Committee of Privileges, 
where it was debated on March 26. The Lord Lambert made a doubt, 
whether they might take cognizance of the Members of the Convocation, 
and whether ſuch cognizance would not imply that they deemed them to be 
Members of their own Houſe; a matter which ought firſt to be reſolved 
whether they were ſo or no. The Biſhop of WMaterford replied that the 
Archdeacon was a Member of the See of Tuam, and a miniſterial Officer of 
the Archbiſhop's; and moved that the Lord Chief Juſtice ſhould declare his 
opinion touching the Convocation privilege, and the method of obtaining 
redreſs when it was invaded. This motion being agreed to, the Lord Chief 
Juſtice declared, that there was an expreſs ſtatute in the point, by which the 
Prelates called to the Convocation-Houſe had privilege for themſelves and 
ſervants; and the whole Houſe of Convocation had the ſame privilege. He 
added farther, that the next queſtion was, from whence this privilege aroſe, 
whether from themſelves, the Houſe of Commons, or the Upper Houle ; and 
then delivered his opinion, that it could not be from themſelves, becauſe they 
had neither Officers, nor priſons for puniſhing offenders in that kind ; from 
the Houſe of Commons it could not be, for they had privileges only for 
themſelves and their ſervants; ſo that the ſame muſt neceſlarily ariſe from 
the Upper Houſe, who have Officers to ſend for, and priſons to impriſon 
delinquents in that kind. The Committee acquieſced in this Opinion, but 
there (till remained another difficulty in the caſe. The privileges of Parlia- 
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ment, and conſequently of Convocation, were generally deemed to be con CHAR!» 


fined in point of time to forty days before the ſitting, and forty days atter 
the prorogation of Parliament. _ 

The Archdeacon had been arrcſted more than that ſpace of time before 
the Parliament met; the Earl of Ormonde therefore moved, whether he ouvht 
to be privileged, being committed before the forty days antecedent to the 
ſitting of Parliament. Upon which the Biſhop of // aterford again delirey, 
that Lord Chicf Juſtice Lowther might deliver his opinion likewile upon 
that ſubject. His opinion was, that the Archdeacon being a Mermber ot 
Convocation, and committed upon a meſne arreſt, and not in execution, be— 
fore the forty days antecedent to Parliament, ought to give ſecutity to pay 
the debt, or to render himſelf to priſon again at the end of forty days alter 
Parliament; but if he had been committed within the forty days, he ought 
to be ſet free without any ſuch ſecurity. The Serjcant at Arms was here 
upon ordered to bring Archdeacon Loyd before the Committee; which be- 
ing done, they came to a reſolution that he ought to be relcaled, giving le 
curity, either to pay the debt, or to render his body to priſon forty days at- 
ter Parliament. 

This reſolution being reported on the 28th, and ſupported by the Lord 
Chancellor, who declared that the Convocation privileges were eſtabliched 
by ſtatutes, was agreed to by the Houſe, notwithſtanding the oppolition of 
ſome Popiſh Lords, who conccived that, as the Houſe of Convocation had 
privileges of their own, they ought not to be privileged by the Houle of 
Lords. It ſeems ſtrange in this affair, that the Lord Chict Jullice did not 
ſo much as offer to ſuſpect, that the privilege in queſtion might poſſibly be 


derived from the Royal Authority, and be at firlt a conceſſion of the 
Crown. 


There are certain powers and privileges which in the nature thereof are 
neceſlarily annexed to ſuch bodies; but they often enjoy others that arc not 
thus incident to them, and may therefore flow from another ſource. Cu- 
ſtom is the great rule of all bodies, who generally conccive cvery thing to 
be their right for which they find a precedent ; but thoſe journals, which ſhew 
the exerciſe of their privileges from time to time, {ſeldom mount ſo high, 
as to point out the original of them. It is certain that Parliaments, as now 
conſtituted, were not always held in theſe Nations; they owe their being 
to the King's writ, and they owe ſeveral regulations, as well as privileges, to 
the ſame authority. Whether a freedom from arreſts might not be one of 
theſe privileges, and how far their proceedings in this cale might be agrce— 
able to a Lord Lieutenant, jcalous of the Royal Authority entruſted to him, 
there were ſome apparent reaſons to queſtion. The two Houlcs had in the 
lace Parliament, in ſeveral diſputes about their diſtin privileges and the forms 
to be obſerved by them reſpectively in conferences and meſlages, appealed 
to the Lord Lieutenant, who well knew the Eugliſb practice, tor his deter— 
mination in points, which through the inſrequency of Parliaments in Jre- 
land, and the want of journals, they could not ſo well judge of themſelves. 
The Earl of Ormonde therefore, tender of the rights of the Crown, and 
fond of ſhewing his friend a reſpec and deference that was due to his dig— 
nity and abilities, moved, that before any order was made in the caſe, the 
Lord Lieutenant might be made acquainted with their proceeding. This was 
done, and his Excellency declaring his opinion, that the Archdeacon ought 
to be privileged, and that they would do well ro ſet him at liberty, upon 
his giving bond to render his body at the end of the Parliament, an order 
was made accordingly for the Purſuivant to enlarge him. 


L. 


CD 
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The other matter, of which J propoſed to take notice, was the caſe of C of 


Archibald Adair preferred, when the Lord Chancellor Loftus and the Earl oy f 
a of 1 4. 
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CHarLEs of Cork were Lords Juſtices, to the Sees of Killala and Achonry. The fury 
I. 
A 
1640. 


of the Scots perſecution againſt all that would not take the Covenant, had 
turned ſeveral epiſcopal Clergymen our of their livings, with horrible acts 
of violence and cruelty, and forced them to take refuge in other countries 
for the ſafety of their lives. Among thoſe that fled to Ireland there was 
one Corbet, a man of ſome learning and quick parts, who coming to Dub- 
lin, publiſhed on the firſt of January this year a very ſmart book, ſhewing 
an agreement in principles and practices, and drawing a parallel between the 
Jeſuits and the Scots Covenanters, which he printed under the title of The 
Epiſtle Congratulatory of Lyſimachus Nicanor, &c. The vivacity of the 
ſtile, and the ſpirit that was in the book, the uſefulneſs of it in that ſeaſon, 
the ſufferings, and the merit of the author, procured him ſuch favour, that 
a conſiderable living falling in the Biſhop of Killalas gift, he was recom- 
mended to it, and waited on the Biſhop, but was ill- received by him. Adair 
was a Scotſman born, very national, puritanically inclined, a favourcr of the 
principles of the Covenanters, and whatever he thought of their practices, 
did not care to ſce them expoſed in a ſtrange country, nor did he like the 
man who had done it. He affected to be ſharp upon Corbet, play'd upon 
his name, (Corby in Scots being a raven) and ſaid it was an ill bird that 
defiled his own neſt. Corbet, who wanted not wit and ſpirit, and was full 
of reſentment at the cruel treatment he had ſo lately received from the Co- 
venanters, exclaimed againſt them, and replicd in ſuch a manner, that the 
Biſhop being heated, declared his ſentiments without reſerve, and juſtified 
the conduct of his countrymen, with expreſſions no way becoming a Biſhop 
to uſe in favour of a ſeditious and furious ſet of men, who had broke out 
into open rebellion againſt their lawful Sovereign, and had rooted Epiſcopacy 
out of Scotland by ways, which every body that had the leaſt of a Chriſtian 
ſpirit, or any ſentiments of humanity in him, muſt have in abhorrence ; ex- 


preſſions, which an excellent Biſhop, one before whom his cauſe was tried, 


ſaid, were ſuch!, as he deſerved for them to be thrown into the ſea in a 
ſack, neither to ſee nor enjoy the air. Corbet came back to Dublin full of 
wrath at his refuſal, and gave an account of the Biſhop's ſentiments, and of 
the expreſſions he had uſed in declaring them. It was dangerous in the pre- 
ſcnt juncture, when the Covenant was carried on with ſo much rage in a 
ncighbouring country, and endeavours were not wanting to introduce it 
into Ireland, where too many were diſpoſed to it, to let ſuch declarations 
pals without cenſure, and to ſuffer a man of ſuch principles to continue in 
power, and in a capacity of diſpoſing of Church preferments, to corrupt his 
Clcrgy, and fill his Dioceſe with partiſans of the Covenant. A Purſuivant 
was ſent to fetch up the Biſhop of Kz//a/a, who being brought before the 
High Commiſſion Court, could not deny the words, of which Corbet had 
given information. He was ſentenced to be fined, impriſoned and deprived; 
but the deprivation was not yet executed in form, being deferred till his 
Majcſty's* pleaſure in it was known. In the interval between the ſentence 
and the execution of it, on the laſt of March, after the Houſe of Lords was 
adjourned in the morning, one of the Biſhops obſerved, that the Biſhop of 
Killala had received no writ of ſummons to this Parliament, and it was pro- 
per for the Houle to take order that it was ſent him. 

When the Houſe met in the afternoon, Dr. Bramhall Biſhop of Derry 
took notice of that paſlage, ſaid it was a matter worthy of the cognizance of 
the Houle, gave an account of the Biſhop of K//ala's offence, quoted his 
expreſſions, and moved that he might likewiſe be cenſured by that Houſe, 
and adjudged unfit to have any writ ſent him, as being a declared favourer of 


* Biſhop Bedel's Life, p. 140. See the Journal of the Lords. 
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the Covenant of Scotland. The Primate and the Archbiſhop of Dublin, CHARLES 


willing to let one of their order fall lightly, obſerved that the Biſhop of 
Killala had not petitioned for his writ, and before a cenſure was paſled up- 
on him in relation thereto, it was proper to know whether he deſired it or 
not. The Lord Chancellor adviſcd the Houlc to refer it to a Committee; 
but the Lord Ranelagh urging, that the Biſhop's cauſe had already had a full 
and patient hearing before many of the Houſe and other perſons of great in- 
tegtity in the High Commiſſion Court, and that all, with one conſent, (lo it 
is expreſſed in the journal of the Lords, though Dr. Burner in his life of 
Biſhop Bede! has cooked up a fine ſpeech for that Prelate about the ancient 
canonical way of judging Biſhops, and makes him oppoſe the ſentence) had 
cenſured him as guilty of favouring the wicked Covcnant, which all the 
Houſe deteſted, and therefore muſt judge him unfit to have any ſummons to 
ſit in it; and the Earl of Ormonde concciving that the Houſe was all of ong 
mind in the caſe, and thought the Biſhop incapable of the privileges of it, 
which ought however to be carefully preſerved to others, the queſtion was 
put and agreed to nemine contradicente, That it was not fit that any writ 
of ſummons ſhould iſſue to the Biſhop of Killala, becauſe of his crime. The 
Biſhop was ſoon after, before this ſeſſion was concluded, on the 18th of 
May, ſolemnly deprived in the Church of St. Patrick's in Dublin, and ſuc- 
ceeded by John Maxwell Biſhop of Roſſe in Scotland, who was introduced 
into the houſe 19. O#&. following, and took place from his conſecration, 
when made Biſhop of Roſſe; a man of eminent parts, great learning, and 
an exemplary life ; an excellent preacher, and remarkable for his uncom- 
mon patience and conſtancy under his great ſufferings, which will afford us 


occaſion to mention him hercafter. 


The Lord Lieutenant made a very ſhort ſtay in Ireland; for having ef- 
feed the buſineſs for which he came, and the two Houſes having on April 
1. adjourncd to the beginning of June, he ſct ſail for England on April 3. 
leaving Mr. Chriſtopher Wandesford Lord Deputy in his ſtead ; who imme- 
diately with the Council iſſued out inſtructions for aſſeſſing and levying the 
firſt of the four ſubſidics lately granted, according to the plan, and upon the 
footing, whercon the ſubſidies of 1634. had been aſſeſſed and levicd. 


I. 


0 


1640. 


The care of ordering matters for the raiſing and regulating of the new 4» A 
Army, was committed chiefly to the Earl of Ormonde. He had ever ſince % under 


the year 1631. been Commander of a troop of horſe, which conſiſted at 
firſt of ſixty Carabins. This was taken from him in 1638, and he was pro- 
moted to the command of a troop of Cuiraſſiers conſiſting of a Captain, 
Licutenant, Cornet, and one hundred and ſeven horſemen, which he was to 
raiſe, and the pay to commence from Midſummer that year; he had now a 
regiment of horſe given him, and was made Licutenant General of the 
horſe, and Commander in chief of all the forces of the Kingdom in the ab- 
ſence of the Earl of Strafford. The buſineſs required diſpatch, and was 
accordingly executed without the loſs of a moment's time, Councils of 
war were daily held, all the neceſſary orders were iſſued out, and warrants 
ſigned for re- inforcing the old troops of Carabins, and raiſing the new com- 
panics of foot; for preſſing of two hundred pioneers, and providing tents, 
carriages, and other conveniences for the ſoldiery. Sir Edward Trevor un- 
dertook to procure five hundred horſes for drawing the munition, but that 
country affording none of a large ſize fit for the draught of ordnance car- 
riages, nor any waggons, they were forced to ſend for theſe into England, 
whence they were to be brought by ſea to Carrickfergus, which was ap- 
pointed to be the general rendezyous of all the forces. For the convenience 
of their march thither, and of their ſubſiſtence there, the rout of the ſeveral 
corps was ſettled, care was taken to hayc the roads mended, and proviſions 
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CHARLES ready in the ſeveral counties and places, through which they were to paſs, 


according to a liſt of the journeys ſent to the Sheriffs; and Captain Chzdley 


WWW Corte with other Officers were diſpatched away to Carrickfergus to, view 


1049. jt and the places thereabouts, with proper inſtructions to be obicryed in the 


choice and ſetting out of quarters, with the greateſt conveniency, as well for 
the Country as the Army, 

There were idle fellows and able bodied men enough in Ireland, a Na- 
tion formed by its genius for war, to ſupply eaſily the number of forces re- 
quiſite; yet this occaſioned no neglect of meaſures proper to be uſed in the 
choice of them. The Lord Licutenant had taken great care in appointing 
the Commiſlioners for aſſeſſing and collecting the ſubſidies granted in 1634, 
and had choſe them out of the principal Gentry of each County, and the 
beſt affected to the ſetvice and intereſts of the Crown. Theſe were again 
empowered to raiſe the preſent ſubſidy; and to theſe, as perſons of eſpecial 
truſt, was recommended the care of preſſing proper men. Letters were 
drawn and ſent to each of them, with the numbers of men annexcd, which 
were appointed to be raiſed in the ſeveral Counties; and Captains with 
other Officers of the Army, ordered to attend the preſs in each place, to aſ- 
ſiſt in judging of the fitneſs of the men, and to receive them immediately 
under their command. Commiſſions were iſſued for theſe Officers; and to 
ſupply a number of inferior ones, ſufficient to inſtruct, exerciſe and diſci- 
pline the new raiſed ſoldiers, orders were ſent to cach commiſſary to muſter 
immediately every company of the old ſtanding Army, and to cull out twenty 
five of the beſt men (who were all re-placed by Proteſtants and none elſe) 
to be ſcnt to the next provincial rende zvous, with the King's pay to bear their 
charges by the way, and when they arrived there to muſter them again, and 
furniſh all, both Officers and ſoldiers with three weeks pay for their ſubſiſ- 
rence, till they came to the general rendezvous. The old Army was com- 
pare entirely of Proteſtants, great care having been uſed not to allow any 

apiſt to ſerye in it, even as a common ſoldier; and the draught now made 
out of it amounted to one thouſand men, who being inveſted with authority, 
or in a ſtate of ſuperiority over the reſt of the new Army, had it abſolutely 
in their power; and it was of little or no conſequence, what Religion the 
other private centinels which compoſed it, profeſſed. The rendezvous in 
cach Province was fixed for May 18; and on the 25th the forces were to 
begin their march from thence to the general rendezyous at Carrickfergus, 
where the Lieutenant General had by his warrants and potents ordered all 
the Officers of the horſe to be with their troops by the 12th of June. All 
this was done and ordered within the ſpace of a week after the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's departure; ſo extraordinary a care, diligence and diſpatch did the 
Earl of Ormonde uſe, in a matter of ſuch importance to the King's ſervice. 

But it was eaſier to raiſe men in Ireland, than to provide for them when 
raiſed. There was not cloth in the whole Kingdom for more than fifteen 
hundred men, ſo that the reſt was ſent for into England; the ſubſidies were 
ſlower in coming in than was expected; the weather had been exceeding 
bad, and the ſpring was ſo very backward, that ſcarce any butter or beef was 
to be had, which made it impracticable to lay in Carrickfergus a ſufficient 
quantity of proviſions for an Army of eight thouſand foot and one thouſand 
horle, ſo carly as the 12th of June m. The want of theſe and other neceſ- 
ſaries, and the prejudice that would ariſe from an uncloathed, unpaid and 
unvictualled Army, made the Lord Deputy by Proclamation put off the pro- 
vincial rendezvous to the firſt, and afterwards to the 18th of June. Nothing 
could juſtify ſuch a variation from meaſures once concerted, but the ablo- 
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lute neceſſity which occaſioned it; and the Deputy was not without ſad ap- CHARLES 
prchenſions of the ill effect it might have upon the ſervice in England, where I. 
the ſcheme for the enterprize againſt the Scots had been probably adjuſted, CLWNWI 
ſo as to take in the actings of the Triſh, as well as of the Engliſh, Army, and 1940: 
to depend mutually on the motions of both. But no inconvenience did ariſe 

from this alteration, as it proved in the event; the King, in expectation of 

the ſucceſs of the Engliſh Parliament, having deferred his levies of foot fo 

long, that they could not be ready to meet at their rendezvous at Berwick 

before the laſt of July. 

Towards the middle of that month, the Iriſh troops rendezyouſed at Car- 1 
rickfergus, under the command of Sir William St. Leger, Preſident t 
Munſter, and Scrjcant Major General of the Army u, who was much plcaſed 
with the figure that they made, the delight and pride which they took in their 
arms; their willingnels and aptneſs to learn their exerciſes; their fondneſs 
for the ſervice; their mettle and gallant appearance, which were ſuch as 
would recommend them to be choſe for a ſervice where a Crown lay at 
ſtake. He kept as good guards there, and maintained as ſtrict a diſcipline, 
as if he had been poſted in the very face of an enemy; he himſelf ſaw every 
company duly exerciſed; and the Officers, who were gallant and able men, 
ſparing no pains in their duty, and the forces being drawn out every day 
into the field from morning to night, they were by the middle of Auguſt 
brought into ſuch a ſtate, that the Preſident made no ſcruple to pronounce, 
that, conſidering how newly they had been raiſed, no Prince in the Chri- 
ſtian world had, for their number, a better and more orderly body of men 
in his ſervice. 

The Earl of Ormonde would fain have been there himſelf, but the ill 
circumſtances of his Lady's health, and the dangerouſneſs of her condition, 


| had carried him down to Xiltenm in May, and detained him there till the 


end of July; in which month the Countels was ſafely delivered of a daugh- 
ter, the Lady Elizabeth Butler, who was afterwards married to Philip Earl 
of Cheſterfield. He offered more than once to go to Carrickfergus, but 
the Lord Deputy ſtill excuſed his journey, not conceiving his preſence to 
be neceſſary there till Auguſt. He was more unwilling to diſpenſe with the 
Eari's abſence from Parliament, where his credit and abilities were much 
wanted and would have been of great ſervice; but the condition of his fa- 
mily prevailed at laſt with the Deputy to allow of his continuance in the 
country, upon ſending his own, the Earl of Corke's, and other proxics where- 
with he was entruſted ; ſome to Lord Digby, and the reſt to Lord Rane- 
lagh. 
"The two Houſes met again in the beginning of June, not with the ſame Menn of be 
good humour in which they had parted two months before, nor with the — 8 
tame zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice, of which they had then made ſuch ex- 
traordinary profeſſions. They were probably infected with the example of 
the Houſe of Commons of England, the affairs of which Kingdom have 
always a great influence upon thoſe of Ireland. The Parliament there had 
met in April, and the Houle of Commons ſhewing an unwillingneſs to grant 
the King a ſupply, either as ſpeedy as the ſituation of his affairs demanded, 
or as large as his neceſſities required, or indeed equivalent or juſtly propor- 
tionable to thoſe claims of the Crown, which he was ready to give up for 
the ſatisfaction and caſe of his people; and perſiſting in theſe ſentiments, 
not withſtanding the interpoſition of the Houſe of Peers, it had been ſud- 
denly diſſolved in the beginning of May. The Lord Licutenant had not 
been able to reach London, till ten days after that Parliament met; and im- 

A | | 
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| | CHARLES mediately upon his arrival was ſeized with the gout and a diarrhea. In zeal for 
| I. his Maſter's ſervice, he neglected to take a proper care of himſelf, and made 
a ſhift to get ſometimes to the Houſe of Lords, which encreaſed his di- 
1640. ſtempers; and the anxicty of mind which the abrupt diſſolution of the Par. 
| liament cauſed him, threw him into a pluritick fever, which brought him 

to death's door, ſo that his life was deſpaired of for ſeveral days. 
At the end of May he was beginning to recover, when a viſit from the 
King, whom he would needs receive in his ordinary apparel, with a cere- 
mony not to be expected from a ſick man, occaſioned his relapſing into as 
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dangerous an illneſs as his former, laid him up for the enſuing month, and 8 

reduced him to the loweſt condition imaginable. | 5 

Proceedings e The daily expectation of the news of his death, the diſcontents that pre- Y 

elm, Vailed in England, and the diſtreſs of the King's affairs, emboldened the £ 

' Triſh, when the Houſes met in June, to diſcover their real inclinations, and D 

how they ſtood affected to the ſervice of the Crown. They thought too 2 

much money was raiſed upon them by a ſubſidy, in the new way of rating © 

it, introduced in the laſt Parliament; and though this lay harder upon the 8 

Lords than the Commons, and upon the Proteſtants than the Roman Ca- E: 

tholicks (if we may judge from the taxation of the Earl of Cor o, who 85 

paid 3 600 J. in one year for his ſhare) yet forgetting all their profeſſions of 5 

zcal and offers of their lives and fortunes to his Majeſty, expreſſed in their late i 

Declaration, it was reſolved, by a general combination all over the King- 15 

dom, that no money ſhould be levied upon the firſt ſubſidy, till ſome regu- ä 8 

lation was made in Parliament about the manner of taxation; and accord- 5 

ingly till the end of June, and after ſatisfaction had been given them on 1 

this ſubjectꝰ, there was not above 300 J. of all that ſubſidy levied upon the E 

Commons, and brought into the Treaſury; which was a great delay to the 95 

ſervice, and as great a detriment to the King's affairs in ſo critical a juncture, 5 

| when every moment was precious, and the loſs of time in all probability 85 
| like to prove fatal, as well as irreparable. | 5 
| When the Houſes met, ſeveral Acts that had been approved of by the King X 
| | and Council in England, and were much to the benefit and eaſe of the ſub- 8 
| jet, were laid before them for their aſſent. One was for admitting the ſub- 7 
| je& to plead the general iſſue in informations of intruſion brought on his L 
Majeſty's behalf, and to retain his poſſeſſion, till upon trial the title be found or 1 

adjudged for the King. Another was for the relief of patentees and tenants of 1 


the Crown, or other lands within the ſurvey of the Court of Wards, in 

caſes of forfeiture for non-payment of their rents, or other ſervice or duty; 

by which his Majeſty debarred himſelf from taking advantage of ſuch for- | 
feiture, A third was for preſerving the rights of leſſees for years and copy- 
holders, which were not found in inquiſitions taken for the King, and for 
providing remedies for hcirs that were full of age, and for others that were | 
aggrieved by any untruth or uncertainty, or miſtake of tenure, found in of- 
fices taken before the eſcheators, and a fourth for the confirmation of Let- | > 
ters Patents granted upon any Commiſſions of Grace for the remedy of de- | 
fective titles; which laſt the Lord Chancellor ſaid, deſerved to be called O 
the Golden Act, and was worth to the ſubje& many millions of money. 
Thus faithfully did the King keep the promiſe which he made them, when 
he asked a ſupply at the beginning of the ſeſſion. Bur however gracious it 
was in his Majeſty to pals theſe laws, and however beneficial to the Nation, 
and agrecable to the Houſe of Commons the paſſing of them was, it did 
not put a ſtop to the reſolution taken for deſtroying the late method of al- 7 
ſeſſing ſubſidies, (which fixed them to a certain tum, and made them a ſure ; > 
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and conſiderable advantage to the King) and for throwing them back into CHARLES 
the ancient uncertainty and confuſion, which would reduce them to little or 1. 
nothing, and render them of no real ſervice to the Crown. | 
Abundance of the Proteſtant Members were now abſent; thoſe eſpecially 1 640, 
upon whom the Lord Licutenant had depended to keep the ballance between 
the Puritans and the Roman Catholicks, the Officers of the Army being in 
1 thcir reſpective poſts, and at the ſeveral rendezvouſes of the forces. By this 
4 means the Roman Catholick party had a majority in the Houſe of Commons, 
* and exerted their power in making complaints, under the notion of grievan- 
E ces, to the Lord Deputy, againſt the fees and proceedings of Eccleſiaſtical 
1 Courts and employment of commutation-money, and againſt the dues and 
£ demands of the Proteſtant Clergy for chriſtcnings, marriages, burials, break- 
” 4 ing of ground in Churches, heatſe- cloths, mortuaries, and other cuſtoms, 
ſome of which, as St. Patrick's ridges, ſoul money, anointing muttons, 
holy water Clerk, and Mary gallons, had been in many places introduced in 
the times of Popery, and were by cuſtom raiſed into a conſtant revenue. 
This attempt to leſſen the income of the Clergy was attended with an- 
other, tending to reduce the ſubſidics ſo lately granted to the Crown; and 
on June 9. upon a motion made by Mr. Nicholas Plunket, (who was after- 


ag 2 I 


1 wards knighted by the Pope) a Committee was appointed to conſider of the 
manner of aſſeſſing them. The report being made the next day, the Houſe 
1 came to ſeveral reſolutions expreſſed in a Declaration which they cauſed to 


be drawn up on this occaſion ; wherein they declare againſt all aſcertaining 
of ſubſidies, condemn the inſtructions of the Lord Deputy and Council for 
raiſing the firſt ſubſidy, whereby a certain ſum was to be aſſeſſed and levied 
upon each County, and expreſs their apprehenſions, leſt theſe inſtructions, 
given upon the plan ordered by the Houſe of Commons in the laſt Parlia- 
ment for aſcertaining of ſubſidies, ſhould be deemed a continuance of the 
ſaid precedent. In compliment indced to the Lord Deputy, and out of a 
regard to his Majeſty's many preſent and weighty occaſions, they allowed 
the firſt ſubſidy to be levied agrecably to thoſe inſtructions, and the ſum 
therein mentioned to be raiſed accordingly; but ordered at the ſame time, 
that it ſhould be raiſed, not by authority of thoſe inſtructions, but in virtue 
of the order and directions of their Houſe ; that the three other ſubſidies 
granted by them, and all future ſubſidics ſhould be levied in a different, 
which they ſtiled a moderate and parliamentary, way, after an caſy and equal 
rate of each man in his eſtate, without relation to any former ccrtainty ; and 
that neither the ſaid inſtructions, nor the aſcertaining of the ſubſidies granted 
in the laſt Parliament, by order of the then Houle of Commons, nor any 
book, or any thing contained therein, returned in purſuance thereof into 
the Exchequer, ſhould be any precedent, guide or warrant for procceding in 
or directing the aſſeſſments or levics of the other three or any future ſubſi- 
dics. To make this Declaration the more publick, and the better known, 
P and to convey it down as a record to poſterity, they ordered it ſhould be 
95 entered among the Ordinances and Acts of their Houſe, and copies given of 
O 5 it by the Clerk to all that ſhould deſire the ſame. 
| Not ſatisfied with all this, they took a ſtep yer more extraordinary, and on 
June 16. deſired the Lords to join in their Declaration, and enter it as an or- 
| bf dinance of their Houſe. At any other time they would have been jealous of 
f 8 the Lords proceedings on ſuch a ſubject, and been apt to reſent an ordinance 
of that Houſe touching the manner of aſſeſſing and levying ſubſidies, as an 
infringement of the beſt and moſt undoubted privilege of their own. But 
parties of men, when warm and eager to carry and ſecure the particular point 
on which their hearts are ſet, never mind the general conſequences which 
Vol. I. D d naturally 
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CHARLES naturally flow from the means they uſe for that purpoſe, nor the danger of 


I. 
e 
1640. 


the precedents they thereby create. The Lords immediately entered into a 
debate upon the ſubject, which ended in referring it to the two Chief Juſti- 
ces to conſider the matter, and deliver their opinion the next day to the 
Houſe. This was done, and the Judges declared, that they had peruſed 
« Poyning's Act and Explanation ; however they did not determine by thoſe 
« acts, but by the common law reſolved, that the Houſe of Lords could not 
* de jure enter the Declaration of the Houſe of Commons ; that both Houſes 
« were anciently one, but divided in after times, and ſo made ſeveral and 
« diſtinct Courts; and, as it was in other Courts, an order that is made 
in one, cannot de jure be entered in another; that in the Parliament 
« there are ſome things common to both, ſome peculiar to one, as acts 
« were common to both Houſes; but in other things, that which one Houſe 
« doth, the other meddles not with. Thus the Commons meddle not with 
« orders proper and peculiar to the Houſe of Lords, which likewiſe did not 
« intermeddle in any thing touching the election of Burgeſſes, ec. which 
<« ſolely belonged to the Commons: they conceived therefore this Declara- 
tion to be not communicable, the ſubject of it being concerning ſubſidies, 
« and the manner of levying the ſame, and for theſe reaſons ir was the 
« common opinion of all the Judges, that it ought not or may not (words 
e cquivalcnt) be de jure entered by the Houſe of Lords; and as to the con- 
«« veniency of entering it or no, that had not been referred to the Judges, 
« and was fitter for the determination of the Houle it ſelf. 

This matter of conveniency admitted little debate, the Lords generally 
agreeing with the Biſhop of Derrys ſenſe, that it was not fit to enter the 
Declaration as an order of the Houſe of Commons, and as an order of their 
own Houſe, it was not proper, the matter being concerning ſubſidies granted 
by the Commons. Theſe reaſons and the deſire of the Lord Deputy, moved 
the Lords to ſcnd a meſſage to the Commons, that they had taken time to 
conſider of their Declaration, whethcr it ſhould be entercd or no till the 
next ſeſſion. The Deputy to oblige the Houſe of Commons had hitherto 
indulged them in the violent affetion which they ſhewed for their Declara- 
tion, and at their requeſt had condeſcended ſo far as to iſſue warrants for 
the enrolling of it in the Council books, in the Court of Chancery, and in 
the offices of the Auditor General, and of the chief Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer; but now he thought it high time to paſs the publick acts, and 
put an end to a troubleſome ſeſſion, proroguing on the ſame day the Parlia 
ment to the firſt of October next following. 

His view in this indulgence was to get in the money aſſeſſed upon the firſt 
ſubſidy, which was extremely wanted for the publick ſervice. It began at- 
terwards (though too late) to be paid, and amounted in the whole to 46170“ 
But this Declaration, and what was done in proſecution of it the next ſei- 
ſions by the Houſe of Commons, directly contrary to the terms and mean- 
ing of the original grant, defeated all the benefit and uſe of it to the Crown, 
and reduced the ſupply fo low, that the ſecond and third ſubſidies which 
were afterwards made payable at the ſame time, amounted both together 
but to 23768 J. 155. and the fourth ſubſidy was never ſo much as taxed, by 
reaſon of the breaking out of the Rebellion, which hindered alſo the pay- 
ment of the remainder of the ſubſidies granted in this ſeſſion by the Prote- 
ſtant Clergy to the amount of 26480 J. 65. 

The Lord Lieutenant's illneſs kept him much longer than he intended to 
have ſtaid in England; but having recovered in ſome meaſure, at the latter 


end of July, he reſolved, though ſtill weak and infirm, to ſet out in the be- 


ginning of the month following for Carrickfergus, there to put himſelf s 
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the head of the Army ; and ordered the Pinnace to be tent trom Dublin to CnaxUES 


Cheſter to waft him thither. 


This reſolution was diverted by the Earl of Northumberland's illneſs*, 


which, though only a tertian ague, occaſioned, or ſerved as an excuſe for 
his not taking on him the command of the Engliſh Army againſt the Scots, 
to which he had been appointed by the King in quality of Captain General 
on the 14th of February paſt. It was a truſt of the greateſt conſequence, and 
his Majeſty had ſo few about him, either equal to that poſt, or worthy ot 
his confidence in any thing relating to the ots, that he reſolved to confer 
it on the Earl of Strafford, under the title of Lieutenant General. The 
Scots entered Engl, 

London on his way to Tor. The Earl of Strafford ſet out after him on 
Monday the 24th, and arrived time enough at Jort to be preſent at the meet- 
ing of the Gentlemen of that County on the 27th, but not ſoon enough to 
prevent the Lord Conway s ſhameful rout at Newburn, and quitting of New- 
caſtle to the enemy. The King had an Army of 17000 men well provided 
in all reſpects, and with theſe the Earl deſired leave to fight the Scott, not 
doubting but to drive them back into their own country again, and reduce 
them to obedience by force. This was the only method to be taken with 
a people, who had broke their faith ſo lately, and the moſt proper for his 
Majeſty to purſue, whoſe affairs had been almoſt ruincd by the former paci- 
fication, and who could not in his preſent ſituation make another, but upon 
terms diſadvantageous, as well as diſhonourable, to himſelf and to the Engliſh 
Nation. Had this advice been followed, the King had retrieved his affairs, 
and prevented the calamities which afterwards befel him and his family: for 
the Scots laboured at that time under ſuch difficulties and dangers, by the 


failing of thoſe ſupplies which they expected from the Nobility of England, 


whom, upon Lord Saville's aſſurances and forged aſſociation, they ſuppoſed 
to be their confederates, that they had in their thoughts to retreat with their 
Army near the borders of their own country, and to caſt themſelves upon 
his Majeſty's grace, by an humble Petition and a Remonſtrance, ſctting forth 
the invitation and agreement delivered to them from ſome Lords in behalf 
of themſelves and others in Eng/and. But the Marquis of Hamilton, who 
had as much of his Maſter's confidence as the Earl, and a greater power in 
his affections, adviſed the King by all means to enter into a Treaty with the 
Covenanters. This latter advice was cnforced by a Remonſtrance, rather 
than a Petition, of twelve of the Engliſh Nobility, (all of which, except the 
Earls of Hertford and Briſtol,) engaged afterwards in the Rebellion, preſcnt- 
ed to the King on Sept. 3. at 7ork, preſſing a concluſion of the war without 
bloodſhed, and conjuring his Majeſty to ſummon a Parliament. The King 
in his nature inclined to counſels of peace, and betraycd as much by the good- 
nels of his own heart, as by the falſhood of thoſe about him, caſily heark- 


I. 
. 
1640. 


7 i ic Ni left The Scots ee 
on Auguſt 20. the ſame day in which the King le ro 


ened to theſe advices; a Parliament was called, and a treaty begun at Nippon, u ef 
which ſerved to concert meaſures between the Scots Rebels and Engliſh Rippon. 


malecontents, was afterwards transferred ro London, and produced a ceſſa- 
tion of arms on Oct. 26. | | 

The Lord Licutcnant, whilſt his deſign of going to Ireland ſubſiſted, had 
been by a Commiſſion under the Great Seal, dated on Auguſt 3. made Cap- 
tain General of all his Majeſty's forces in that Kingdom, with power to lead 
them into Scotland, to attack and ſuppreſs the Rebels there, to pardon ſuch 
as he ſhould fee fit, and to do all things belonging to the office of a Cap- 
tain General. There was inſerted in it likewiſe a ſpecial power by writ- 
ing under his hand and ſeal to make a Deputy in his ſtead, to do and exc- 
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CHarLEs cute all the powers and authorities granted to him in the ſaid Commit- 


ſion. 


VO pon Augyſt 17. he had ſent orders to the Earl of Ormonde to employ 


I 640. 


Orders ſent to 


the Earl of 
Ormonde. 


the pioneers and ſoldiers of the Iriſh Army in building a fort of earth at OI. 
derfleet near Carrickfergus in the County of Antrim, for the better ſecurity 
of his Majeſty's ſhips in their winter mootings in that harbour, and for 
a ſafe magazine of proviſions, and in cutting trenches and caſting up pa- 
rapets and bulwarks to fortify an encampment, that they might be the rea- 
dier at thoſe works upon any occaſions of ſervice. He directed him at the 
ſame time to have all the veſlcls, provided by the Earl of Antrim laſt year, 
in readineſs to tranſport the forces, and ſome very ſtrong, large, flat-bor- 
tomed boats, for landing the horſe in any ſhoal water where ſhips could 
not come, as well as for floating batteries to ply the enemy, whilſt the 
troops were making their deſcent. The Lord Lieutenant afterwards whilſt 
he was employed into the North, ſent from 7ork a deputation to the Earl of 
Ormonde, reciting the above-mentioned Commiſſion, conveying all the powers 
therein granted to him as his Lieutenant General, and requiring him to repair 
immediately to Carrickfergus and put himſelf at the head of the forces; 
which looks as if the deſign of a deſcent upon Scotland was ſtill thought of 


ſo late as Sept. 12. for that is the date of this deputation, which could be 


of no uſe, unleſs in caſe of ſuch a deſcent the Earl's former Commiſſion of 
Lieutenant General of the forces in Ireland being ſufficient for every thing 
that was to be tranſacted within that Kingdom. How this deſign, projected 
at firſt with ſuch ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, ſet about with ſo much vigour, and 
carricd on at a vaſt charge to the very point of execution, came to be drop. 


| ped at laſt ; whether it were owing at firſt to the Marquis of Hamzl/ton's ten- 


derneſs for his countrymen, or to the prejudices entertained againſt this de- 
ſign in England, where the employing of an Iriſh Army was clamoured a. 
gainſt and ſounded odious ; and afterwards to the repreſentation of the twelye 
Lords abovementioned, who complained of it in their Remonſtrance as what 
would produce terrible miſchicfs, is not to be affirmed with ſo much cer- 
tainty, as it may, that theſe terrible miſchiefs could be only the ſuppreſſing 


of a Scots, and the preventing of an Englzſb Rebellion, which that additi- 


onal force would in all probability have effected. 

Had the 1r;ſþ Army been landed early in the ſummer in Scotland to en- 
courage the Royaliſts there, it might have prevented the Covenanters inva- 
ſion of England; and even after the latter had poſſeſſed themſclves of Neu- 
caſtle, had * it been tranſported into Cumberland, (to which from the port 
of Carrickfergus the paſſage is ſhort and eaſy) it might have got on the back 
of the Scots, cut off their communication with their own country, and thoſe 
inſolent Rebels having the Engliſb Army before them, and the 1rjſb behind 
them, muſt have been deprived of all means of ſubſiſtence, and ſoon reduc- 
cd to the ſame miſerable condition that the Earl of Eſſex was a few years 
afterwards with his Army in Cornwall, without ſo much as the benefit of 
a friendly skiff in their diſtreſs to carry their leaders ingloriouſly back to their 
own homes. The Earl of S$trafford ſaw very well the expediency and impor- 
tance of ſuch a meaſure, and in hopes that the King would ſee it too, and 
acquire reſolution enough to order it, had taken care to have every thing 
rcady tor the imbarkation of the forces; but as the Scots had before and at- 
ter their irruption into England excepted particularly againſt him, as one 
whole influence over the King, and whoſe advices to him had produced all 
the grievances which had forced them to arms, and all the oppreſſions com- 
plained of in his Majeſty's other Kingdoms, he did not think it proper for 
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him to make the motion, leſt it might be thought that he ſtudied more his CHARLES 


own concernments than he did the King's; an imputation which he could 


I. 


never bear the thoughts of having laid to his charge. Had this ſituation been 


different, or had the like motion come from any other of the Council, he durſt 
(as he wrote to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury) undertake upon the peril of 
his head with the Engliſb Army alone, to drive the Sts out of England, 
and ſend them home in greater haſte than they came. But there was ſcarce 
a Nobleman about the King, who was not cither a bitter enemy of his Lord- 
ſhip, or a ſecret tavourer of the Scots, and ready to lacrifice the Engliſh ho- 
nour and the King's ſervice to their private reſentments and their factious and 
ſelfiſh views; and the Earl being generally abſent from ort at the head of 
the Army, controlled in the command of it, and checked in his ſucceſsful 
beatings up of the Scots quarters, they teiſed the King into the calling of a 


Parliament in the moſt unſcaſonable juncture imaginable, and into a Treaty 


which laid the foundation of his ruin; and the Iriſb Army (the raiſing, cloath- 
ing, paying and providing whereof had coſt 204057 /.) was, without ever 
having had any orders ſent them to embark, diſperſed at the latter end of 
September, without doing or attempting any thing at all; and the companies 
being reduced to half their number, four thouſand of them were immedi- 
ately caſhiered by order of the Lord Lieutenant; and the pay of the reſt re- 
duced from eight pence to the old entertainment of ſix pence a day. 


1640. 


The Parliament of Ireland met in the beginning of October; and the two Proceedings in 
parties of Puritans and Roman Catholicks, animated by the ſucceſs of the = Par- 


Scots and the diſcontents of the Engliſb, joined their ſtrength to diſtreſs the” 


King, and promote the ruin of a Governor, who had deſerved much better 
of their Nation than to be perſecuted by them as an enemy. The very acts 
which he had formerly paſſed, and which he could have no other motive for 


paſſing, but the common good and advantage of the Kingdom, were now 


complained of as grievances. Thus the Acts of Parliament prohibiting the 
burning of corn in the ſtraw, pulling of wool off living ſheep, and plough- 
ing by the tail, and enjoining the wearing of Engliſh apparel, began now in 
defect of other matter of complaint to be conſidered as ſuch. The Lords 
in their Addreſs to the Lord Deputy were forced to acknowledge that theſe 
laws were in themſelves of excellent uſe, and were become otherwiſe only 
accidentally, through the inexperience, unskilfulneſs, and obſtinacy of the 
poorer ſort, and the preſentments made of delinquents by the Sheriffs and 
other Officers of the Crown; and yet moved, that the Deputy would exer- 
ciſe a diſpenſing power (a power which the patrons of liberty have ſome- 
times deemed to be a ſubverſion of the conſtitution) in ſuſpending the pe- 
nalties of thoſe laws for ſome years; which in compliance with their requeſt 
he was obliged againſt his ſentiments and inclinations to do. The Act of 
State for the recovery of ſtollen goods upon tracks underwent the like fate, 
being firſt ſuſpended and then annulled. | 

It was not ſo fit a time as could be wiſhed to move any thing for the 
ſervice of the Church and Religion, yet the Biſhop of Derry conſidering that 
the free ſchools which King James in the plantation of U//ter had founded, 
were many of them fixed in places inconvenient for the cntertainment of 
ſcholars, and that in the endowments which he had made of Churches, ſe- 
veral impropriations, lying far aſunder, were united and veſted in one man, 
had drawn up a bill wiſely calculated to remedy theſe inconveniences, to 
remove {ome ſchools to more convenient ſituations, to divide the too large 
revenues of ſome ſchools (of 200 J. a ycar value, and morc) into ſeveral, 
with a competent maintenance of each, and to diſtributc the impropriations 
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CuARLxs to ſeveral incumbents for the general ſatisfaction of the Clergy and benefit 


I. 


u which was not to make any new benefaction, but only to render old ones 


I 640, 


of Religion. He confided ſo much in the reaſonableneſs of the propoſal, 


more ſerviceable to the ends for which they had been given, that he ven- 
tured to offer it to the Houſe of Lords. The bill was referred to a Com. 
mittee, and though it related only to U/ſter, and did not intrench upon an 
impropriations in laymens hands (as the Lord Chief Juſtice Mayart delivered 
his opinion, in anſwer to a groundleſs objection of that kind made againſt 
it) yet it was ſo warmly oppoſed by the Lords Gormanſton, Kilmallock, and 
others of their party, that it was rejected by the majority. However upon 
the report to the Houſe, the Biſhop of Derry and Lord Caulfield ſupported 
it ſo well, that it was carried upon a diviſion, ordered to be engtoſſed, and 
paſſed that houſe; though it did not meet with ſo favourable reception elſe- 
where; and thereby that good delign was rendered abortive. 


Proceedings of The Commons were at the ſame time taken up with other affairs than thoſe 
the Iriſh Com- of Religion, and acted by other views than thoſe that were for the King's 


Mon- r re 


pur gr ſub- ſervice, There is nothing ſo much weakens the authority of a Crown and 


fidies. 


renders it contemptible, as the keeping it poor and neceſſitous. Lord Straf- 
ford by his excellent management had reſcued it from that contempt, which 
it had ever been in before his time; and by improving the revenue to 
ſuch a degree, that there was no need in ordinary caſes to ſuc to the peo- 
ple for ſupplies, had enabled the Crown to exert all its authority in the 
government of the Kingdom, which he had by that means hitherto pre- 
ſerycd in peace and obedience. The King had upon the faith of Parliament, 
and upon moſt ſolemn and ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſupplying his occaſions 
in that particular, involved himſelf in a vaſt expence, in railing and provid- 
ing for the new Army. Four ſubſidies had been granted towards that charge, 
unequal indeed to it (as the King at the time of granting them ſuggeſted) 
yet ſhort as they were of the expence, the Houſe of Commons now thought 
them too great for the Crown to enjoy, and too heavy for themſelves to 
bear. Theſe ſubſidics had been given at the rate of four ſhillings in the 
pound upon land, which was to be aſſeſſed according to its real value; yet 
the Commiſſioners appointed by the State (to whom the nomination of 
them was referred by the Act of this, as well as of the laſt Parliament) to re- 
gulate the taxation, had been ſo eaſy and favourable in their aſſeſſments, that 
the 46000 J. raiſed by the firſt ſubſidy, did not amount to above eighteen 
pence in the pound. This however, by thoſe very men who thought no- 
thing enough before, was now in their preſent humour thought too much, 
and they reſolved to retrench the remaining ſubſidies, though ſuch retrench- 
ment neceſlarily threw the Crown into debt, and diſabled it in a great de- 
gree from providing for the good government of the Kingdom, and for the 
defence of it in caſe of an invaſion or inſurrection. 
With this view the Houſe of Commons had in the laſt Seſſion publiſhed 
a Declaration; which being couched in general terms, they now went on to 
explain more particularly, and to ſpecify what they meant by the moderate 
and parliamentary way, in which they would have the three remaining ſub- 
ſidies to be levied. For this purpoſe they reſolved on OF. 20. that no body 
ſhould be taxcd for more than the tenth part of their eſtates, either real or 
perſonal ; and that every perſon having lands or other profits, mentioned in 
the Act of the clear ycarly value of 30/. ſhould be aſſeſſed in the ſubſidy 
book at 3 J. only, and pay tax for no more; the ſame proportion to be ob- 
ſerved in lands of greater or leſs value, as well as in the taxation of goods 
and ſtock. This they called a moderate, parliamentary, eaſy, equal way of 
rating each man's eſtate; and cauſed it to be entred as an abſolute order of 
the Houſe; and that the three ſubſequent ſubſidics ſhould be aſſeſſed and levied 
2 in 
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in manner and ſort accordingly, This reduced each ſubſidy ro fo inconſi- CH 


derable a ſum, that they were ſcarce worth the collecting ſingly ; and there- 
fore under the ſolemn pretence of their having ſeriouſiy conſidered his Ma- 
jeſty's manifold, and urgent occaſions, and concciving it might much con- 
duce to the advancement of his preſent ſervice to haſten the payment of the 
third ſubſidy (which by the Act was payable on June 1. 1641,) they ordered 
that ir ſhould be paid, together with the ſecond, on Dec. 1. 1640. Theſe 
pretences, fitter ro provoke the indignation, than to gain the favour, 
of a Prince, did not reconcile the King to an order fo detrimental to 
his ſervice. It was an order of the Houſe of Commons only, entirely un- 
precedented, revoking a grant of their own, and ditectly conttary to a ſta- 
tute, the Act of the whole, and of the very Parliament then in being; the 
King therefore by his Letter of the 9th of November following, ordered 
the lcaf wherein it was inſerted to be torn out of the journal; which was 
done accordingly in the preſence of ſeveral Members of the Houſe. 

Shame is a paſſion of human nature, and a great reſtraint from ills of a 
ſcandalous kind; but (the misfortun: is) it affects only particular perſons ; 
it never enters into bodies of men. Were it otherwiſe, one could hardly 
account for the condu of partics in this Houſe of Commons, and their 
ſhewing ſo little regard, either to the dignity of that body, or to their own 
private characters, as to run into ſuch inconſiſtencies and contraditions to their 
own Acts, as they did in the caſe of the ſubſidies beforementioned, and in 
what they procceded on next in relation to the Earl of Strafford. 


There could not well be an higher, and there ſeldom hath been a juſter 4d 7 * 
cuton e 
Earl of Straf · 
ſord. 


elogium given of a Governor, and of his upright and impartial Adminiſtra- 
tion by any body of men, than was given of the Lord Lieutenant and his 
Adminiſtration by this Houſe of Commons at the beginning of this Parlia- 
ment, in their preamble to the bill of ſubſidies. It was given nemrne con- 
tradicente, and paſſed with loud and general acclamations of applauſe. The 
like full and affectionate atteſtation of the Lord Licutenant's juſt and good 
Government was given again with an unanimous conſent, on occaſion of 
Sir George Ratcliffe's asking in — — before, leave of the Houſe of Com- 
mons to go and wait upon him in England; and amongſt the reſt Sir Robuck 
Lynch (afterwards one of the ſelect Committee for preſenting the Remonſtrance, 
and one of the witneſſes againſt the Earl at his trial) beſides other expreſ- 
ſions much to his Lordſhip's honour, uſcd theſe words of him, res no- 
ftras adminiſtrat tam diligenter ut proprias, tam caute ut alienas, tam reli- 
gioſe ut publicas; and thereunto he had the general aſſent and acclamation 
of the whole Houle in a very remarkable manner. 

But the times were changed ſince; the Earl of Szrafford was then in power; 
now he was under a cloud, proſecuted by the Scots and the diſcontented 
Engliſb with all the virulence imaginable, and his Maſter unable to ſupport and 
protect him. The faction which thirſted after the blood of that great man, 
and would be ſatisfied with no ſacrifice leſs than that of his life, ſtill want- 
ed matter of accuſation ſufficient to juſtify the taking of it away, and the 
Iriſh were ſollicited to furniſh them with pretences for that purpoſe. The 
Lord Lieutenant had kept a ſtrict hand over the Roman Catholicks and the 
Puritans, and was agreeable to neither party; both of them joined on this 
occaſion to charge him, as the author of all their grievances, and a deſtroyer 
of the natural freedom of their Parliament. This they did on Nov. 7. in 
a large Remonſtrance addreſſed to the Deputy, and either for fear it ſhould 
ſtop in his hands, or becauſe it would not anſwer their ends, unleſs it was 
publiſhed immediately in England; they on the 11th of that month appointed 
a {ele Committee to carry it thither, to preſent it to his Majeſty, to ſolli- 
Cit redreſs (notwithſtanding any adjournment, prorogation, or diſſolution of 
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CHARLES the Houſe) and to preſs for the continuance of the preſent, or the ſpeedy 
I. calling of a new, Parliament, with power to receive the complaints of any 
particular ſubject, and lay them before his Majeſty ; and to require and have 
I643. copies of all records without paying any fees. And the next day they re. 
ſolved, that the charge of their Agents journey ſhould be born by the coun- 
try, and ſent a deputation to the Lord Deputy, deſiring his furtherance of 
their paſſage to England, and his recommendation of them to his Majeſty, 
Ne Iriſh Con- The Committee appointed, were, Sir Donogh Maccarty, Sir Hardreſs Wal. 
mittee ent 9 ler, and Fohn Walſh for Munſter; Nicholas Plunket, Nicholas Barnewall, 
San Richard Fitzgerald and Simon Digby for Leinſter ; Sir Robuck Lynch, Gef. 
ey Browne, and Thomas Bourke for Connaght ; Sir James Montgomery, 
Sir William Cole, and Edward Rowley for Ulſter ; all of them either Putri. 
tans or Roman Catholicks. 
Manner of It were to be wiſhed, that bodies of men would obſerve more temper 
paſing the Ne and moderation, as well in their puniſhments as in their rewards, than they 
224 have generally been known to do; but parties vehement in their motions, 
Cam. and eager for attaining their ends, ſeldom confine themſelves to the ſtrict 
rules of juſtice in the purſuit of them. This we ſee remarkably in every 
part of the proſecution of the Earl of Strafford; and particularly in the man- 
ner of carrying this Remonſtrance in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland; in 
which was uſed none of that ſolemnity in their enquiries, ſo becoming the 
dignity of that auguſt body ; nor were any of the rules obſerved, which the 
wiſdom and example of our anceſtors had eſtabliſhed for the due regulation 
and order of their proceedings. Whether it was ſent ready drawn from the 
faction in England (with which the parties in Ireland held a correſpondence, 
chiefly carried on by Sir John Clotworthy, who for that merit, and in or- 
der to aſſiſt in the management of the charge againſt the Lord Lieutenant, 
had been choſen Member of Parliament for Malden in Eſſex) which the ge- 
nerality of the charge, and the matter of it (being calculated to ſupport 
their notion of accumulative treaſon, and from ſome acts of authority in 
the courſe of government uſual in Ireland, but looked upon as arbitrary in 
England, to infer a formed deſign of ſubverting the conſtitution in the lat. 
ter Kingdom) and the miſtakes throughout it, would naturally incline one 
to think; or whether it was penned, purſuant to their inſtructions by any 
of thcir tools in Ireland, animated by private reſentment, or puſhed on by 
views of ſelf. intereſt (which are generally at the bottom of all extravagant 
heats and violent meaſures, and to which men are too ready to ſacrifice truth, 
juſtice, their own honour, and their country's good) is hard to determine. 
This at leaſt is certain, that it was preſented by a ſingle Member to the 
Hon'e of Commons, ready drawn, and required to be inſtantly twice read, 
and then immediately to be pur to the queſtion and paſſed, though the mat- 
ters therein contained had never been formally diſcuſſed or examined in the 
Houſe. They would not ſuffer them to be diſcuſſed, even when the Re- 
monſtrance was preſented; for they would not allow it to be read in parts, 
according to the uſage of Parliaments, nor ſuffer any man to ſpeak to it. 
This was attempted but in vain; an eminent Member of the Houſe ſtood 
up for a conſiderable ſpace of time, and offered to ſpeak, yet could not be 
heard for the noiſe of ſuch as called to the queſtion. Nor was the Speaker 
ſuffered to put (as he would have done) ſeveral queſtions upon the ſeveral 
heads thereof; but all the matters contained in the various articles of the aid 
Rcmonſtrance were huddled together in one queſtion, and without any more 
to be ſaid upon them, were forthwith votcd to be grievances, as by the very 
ordcr of the Houſe thereupon made, plainly appears. This will look very 
extraordinary now, whatever it did at that time, when every thing was {a- 
cred, and ſwallowed implicitly, which bore the name of Parliament, 8 
3 when 
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when the vileſt proſtitution was made of the dignity of that body, by thoſr 
who clamourcd the loudeſt about the privileges of it. 

'Tis no wonder that a Remonſtrance paſſed in ſuch a manner, without the 
hearing of parties intereſſed, or examination of the matters ot fact, where- 
upon the vote of the Houſe might be grounded, ſhould be tull ot milintor- 
mations and falſhoods. In the preamble, they repreſent their affections to the 
Crown, and their merit towards it with great parade, but with lels regard 
to truth in one point, than men of conſcience would have thought themlelves 
obliged to ſhew, and with leſs decency than modeſt men would have uſed 
in another. For they ſpeak of a free gift of 150000/. made before Lord 
Falkland's time, which no body ever heard of, and which in fact was never 
made, and inſiſt on the four ſubſidies granted by the Parliament then fitting , 
though notwithſtanding the urgent neceſſities of the Crown, they had juſt 
before reduced three of them to ſuch a pittance, that they did not all together 


amount to any thing near the value of the firſt ; and yet (as Sir George Rat- 


cliffe lays in his antwer to this Remonſtrance, which was read at the Council 
Board in England on the 27th of January following) the charge of cach 
ſubſidy, had it been aſſeſſed as the firſt, would not have been any conſider- 
able burden at all, not exceeding 3 J. per cent. of the annual rent or value 
of the lands, and 2 /. per cent. of thcir goods. ; 

1. They complain in the firſt article of the general decay of trade, occaſioned 
by the new and illegal raiſing of the book of rates, and impoſitions upon native 
commodities; whercas the old book of rates was ſtill uſed, the rates of it were 
caſy, and the Lord Lieutenant had ſtopped the raiſing of it, out of his great 
concern for the improvement of commerce, which was much more than 
doubled within the ſeven years of his government, and the Merchants ſo cn- 
couraged in carrying it on, that the ſhipping of the Nation was increaſed an 
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hundred fold, and the King's cuſtoms raiſed thereby to four times the profit 


they brought in before; and the native commodities exported, be ing more 
than twice the value of the foreign ones imported; money began to be more 
plentiful, the price of lands was riſen conſiderably, and the Kingdom in a 
more flouriſhing condition than ever had been known before his time. 

2. In the 2d, they charge the Lord Lieutenant with the arbitrary deciſion 
of all civil cauſes and controverſics brought before him by petitions; whereas 
he never interfered with the Courts of juſtice, and never had taken upon 
him to judge in any cauſe, but what for the more eaſy and ſpeedy remedy, 
was by the conſent and petition of the parties, referred to his deciſion ; and 
in theſe no right of frechold was ever determined, nor any complaint ever 
made by any particular perſon aggrieved, to impeach the character of an up- 
right and impartial adminiſtrator of juſtice, which was well known to be duc 
to his Lordſhip, and had been given him fo publickly by the whole Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. 

3. They next attacked the proceedings in civil cauſes at the Council Board, 
as illegal and not limited to time or ſeaſon; though by ancient uſage, 
and from time immemorial, it had always been a Court of Juſtice, and the 
proceedings there were now confined to caſes, whereof for reaſons of State 
ſpecial care ought to be taken (as the maintenance of religion, the rights of 
the Church and the Britiſh planters, which without the protection and juſtice 
of that Court, would be in danger of ſubverſion) and limited to the times of 
the term and a few days after, like the ſittings of the Chancery ; and thcir 
proceedings were warranted by his Majeſty's inſtructions; which inſtructions 
the Commons of Ireland had deſired to be confirmed by Act of Parliament. 


4. In the 4th article, they complain of the ſubjects being denied the benefit 


of the Royal Graces (An. 1628.) in all the material parts thereof, particu- 
larly of the ſtatute of limitations. Whereas it had been made appear to the 
Vo. I. N laſt 
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CHARLES laſt Parliament that was held in Ireland, that the ſubject had the benefit of 


all thoſe Graces, ſo far as was conſiſtent with honour, juſtice, and the benefit 


V of the Commonwealth; and they were then well fatisficd in this point. And 
1640. as for the ſtatute of limitations propoſed, the Council of Ireland upon ſo- 


lemn debate, adjudged it inexpedient for the Kingdom and unfit to be pal. 
ſed; and as the end of it was anſwered by the Commiſſion for remedy of de- 
fective titles confirmed by Act of Parliament, by which great numbers had, 
and every body might have, upon eaſy rents, abſolutely ſecured their eſtates ; 
ſo the enacting of it now would turn only to the benefit of ſuch as had 
ſtood out, and not contributed any thing to the moderate and juſt improve. 
ment of the revenue of the Crown; beſides, as that ſtatute was propoſed 
before his Majeſty was informed of his juſt title to a conſiderable quantity 
of lands in Connaght and the Counties of Clare, Tipperary and Limerick, 
and which ſince had been juſtly found by inquiſitions legally taken, freely 
acknowledged, and voluntarily ſubmitted to by the pretended poſſeſſors; fo 


it would leſſen the revenue of the Crown above 20000 J. a year, and debar | 


the King of a great and effectual means of ſtrengthening and civilizing a 
great part of the Kingdom, and of bringing commerce, induſtry, and reli- 
gion into thoſe parts by the intended plantation, for the preparing where - 
of very great pains had been taken, large ſums of money expended; and 
the ſame was now in a manner ready to be ſettled to the honour and pro- 
fit of the Crown, and the comfort, benefit and ſecurity of the good ſubject, 
and of the Engliſb and Proteſtant intereſt in the Kingdom. 

5. In the 5th, they complain of the extrajudicial avoiding of Letters Pa- 
tents by private opinions delivered at the Council Board without legal evic- 
tions. Whereas, if any particular thing was meant by this general charge, 
it was the opinion of the Judges delivered at the Council Table (where all 
matters relating to plantations had ever uſed to be ſettled) with regard to 
the patents of lands in the County of Roſcommon, which had by the great 
office been found for the King according to the ſtatute of 10. H. VII. un- 
leſs good patents had been ſince granted of any of them; and it was done 
at the deſire, and with the conſent of the Gentry and Frecholders of that 
County, that they might have an opportunity of producing their patents, and 
know in a ſhort and caſy way, without trouble or charges, which of them 
were to be allowed, and which were invalid; and in conſequence thereof 
many were pronounced good, and the patentees had the full benefit there- 
of. And as to ſuch as appeared void, the parties were heard by their Coun- 
ſel; the Judges as Counſellors to his Majeſty ia matters of law declared 
their opinion, not peremptorily, but as far as appeared to them, that they 
were void; expreſling particularly the points wherein, and the reaſons where- 
upon they founded it; and after all no body was upon this opinion of the 
Judges, evicted out of the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but every one was left in the 
ſame condition as before, as if no ſuch opinion had been given; and if not 
ſatisfied therewith, might till inſiſt upon his title at law if he pleaſed, and 
fancicd it could be maintained. 

6. Their next complaint was againſt the ſole emption and uttering of 
tobacco, bought at low, and ſold at high, rates; in conſequence whereof 
thouſands of families in Ireland and the Weſt- Indies were ruined, and the 
coin of the Nation engroſſed into particular hands; ſtrange conſequences of 
the monopoly of an unneceſſary drug! Whereas in truth, the Proclamation 
was occaſioned by a petition of the Houſe of Commons in the laſt Parlia- 
ment, preſſing the buying in of ſeveral grants for advancement of his Majeſty's 
revenue, of which the impoſt on tobacco, then in farm to Mr. Lawrence 
Liſle for 504. a year, was one; the cuſtom of tobacco was ſtill the ſame; 
and the King's rent upon the farm of it was 3000/7. a year, and wow 
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within leſs than two years be raiſed to 10000/. and in ſeven years, at the CHarLes 
expiration of the term, would be ſtill more conſiderably improved; the I. 
IWeſt-India planters in fact had a better price for their tobacco from the 
contractors in Ireland, than they had in l or any other part of Eg. 1640. 
rope, and it was generally ſold as cheap in Ireland, as the King's duties came 
to, that now and heretofore were ſet on that commodity; ſo that in fact 
no body was impoveriſhed by it, nor did any ſuffer from it in Ireland. 
but the ſmugglers who were caught in their attempts to run it. And the 
contractors were ſo far from engtoſſing the coin, that what with the price 
paid to the planter, the cuſtoms and rent to his Majeſty, the charge of wai- 
ters and officers to keep, order and fell it, and prevent the frauds ot ſuch 
as run it, and the various loſſes which they ſuſtained by ill creditors, by 
the decay of the tobacco in keeping, by the want of a ſale the firſt year of 
their contract, when the Kingdom was over clogged with it, and by their 
being forced to lay in two years ſtock and proviſion beforchand on occaſion 
of the preſent ceſſation of planting in the Meſt- Indies, their profit would 
appear in the end to be very little, and they were at preſent many thouſands 
ot pounds out of pocket. : 
7. The increaſe of monopolics was the next grievance; but very unjuſtly 
imputed to the Lord Lieutenant, who had ever diſcountenanced them; ſo 
that there was not ſo much as one that had paſſed the Great Seal of Jre- 
land ſince he came to the ſword; and it was crucl treatment to lay on him 
the reproach of ſuch as had paſſed it before his time, or were granted in 
England, as ſtarch, glaſſes and iron-pots; which ſeem to be all there were. 
S. The 8th grievance was the ulage of the tenants, farmers, and inhabi- 
tants in and about Derry; an article entirely unſupported, though, if there 
had been any grounds for it, the countenancing of an imputation of it to the 
| Earl of Strafford, who pleaded their cauſe ſo ſtrongly, and laboured indeed 
ſo effectually for all their equitable pretenſions, and the enjoyment of their 


5 poſſeſſions (as appears by his letters v) however politick it might be thought, 
. was certainly very unjuſt and diſhonourable. 
744 9. The High Commiſſion- Court, which makes the ſubject of the next 


complaint, had been formerly erected in Ireland. It was revived by the 
Lord Licutenant, and was now fully warranted by an AQ of Parliament. 
It was in many reſpects very neceſlary for that Kingdom (as any one that 
conſiders the ſtate of it muſt needs ſec) but it was not agrecable, either to 
the Roman Catholicks or the Nonconformiſts; for what reaſons is evident. 
The eſtabliſhment of it was legal, and as it was filled with cxcellent Bi- 
ſhops (ſuch as Bedell of Killmore and Bramhall of Derry) who preſided in 
it, together with the Judges of the Civil Courts; ſo the proceedings in it 
were moderate, reaſonable, and without any encroachment on the juriſdic- 
tion of the Courts of law; and no particular inſtance being to be produced 
ro the contrary, thoſe partics thought it beſt to attack it by a general com- 
plaint, and leave the world to ſurmiſe of it the worſt, which had been ſaid 
of that in England. 

ro. The next grievance about the fees and cuſtoms of the Clergy, has 
been mentioned more particularly before. They complain of them as ille- 
gal, though they were for the moſt part of ancicnt and long continued uſe 
betore the Reformation; and the Clergy on the other ſide complained of 
extreme poverty by other cuſtoms as prejudicial to them. The Commons 
had petitioned againſt theſe in the former Seſſion; and the Lord Deputy 
had told them in anſwer, that if they would inform him, and inſtance in 
** one particular of each kind of the things complained of, he would call 
« tor the parties intereſſed; and upon due hearing and examination of the 
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CHARLES © matters, (ct down ſuch order as ſhould be juſt, by taking away what was 


* unlawful, and by making compoſition, and by finding out fitting recom. 
a pence for the neccſlary ſupport of the charge, in lieu of ſuch things, as tho 


they were lawful, yet were inconvenient for the people; and that therein, 
« One cale (to avoid infiniteneſs and delay) ſhould be a rule for all of the like 
© nature.“ This anſwer, however reaſonable, did not ſatisfy, not anſwer. 
ing the purpoſes of thoſe who had a mind to ſtrip the Clergy of their main. 
tenance, without cxamining into their rights, or giving any equivalent for 
them. They procceded no further upon this anſwer; but had the leſs rea. 
ſon to rcnew the complaint at this time, when there was actually a bill in 
the Houſc, which they might paſs (if they pleaſed) into a law, to enable 
ſuch compoſitions, and the Lord Deputy had already made ſome preparations 
in Connazht, where theſe cuſtoms chicfly preyailed, for a recompence to be 
given to the Clergy in that reſpect. 

11. It was with a very ill grace, that they made their next complaint 
about his Majeſty's being in debt, and propoſed to enquire how it happen- 
cd, and how his treaſure was adminiſtcred ; when it aroſe from the non- 
payment of the ſubſidies granted in this Parliament (for a great part of the 
lirſt ſubſidy payable on June 1, and all the ſecond which was to be paid on 
Dec. 1. were ſtill unpaid in the anuary following) and from the vaſt charge 
of raiſing, cloathing and providing for an Army of nine thouſand men; 
beſides the increaſe of the pay of the horle, the entertainment of the com- 
manders, and preparation of carriages, ammunition, and various other ne- 
ceſſaries, to a very great expence. No Kingdom in Europe had its revenue 


more carefully and faithfully adminiſtered, than that of Ireland was in the 


Lord Licutenant's time; he had found it at his coming thither, incumbered 
with a debt of above 100000 /. and when he went thence for England in 
the beginning of April this year, he left 100000 /. ready money in the Ex- 
chequer of Ireland. | 

If this ſum was ſpent, and a debt contracted by the Crown, in maintain- 
ing an Army raiſed by the conſent of this very Houſe of Commons, in con- 
fidence of the due payment of thoſe ſubſidies which they had actually granted, 
and of thoſe further ſupplies which they ſo ſolemnly promiſed, the occaſion 
of the debt was viſible; and it muſt raiſe the indignation of every honeſt 
man to ſee ſuch an inſinuation againſt the Earl of $7rafford's management of 
the revenue, ſuggeſted by thoſe, whole forward promiſes and pretended zeal 
embarked the Crown in the expence, and whoſe failure of their word, te- 
voking of their grant, and reduction of the ſubſidies, ſeemed intended to make 


(as it neceſſarily did) the debt (till heavier, and to diſable his Majeſty from dil- 


charging it ſo ſeaſonably as the peace and ſafety of the Kingdom required. 
12. Their 12th grievance was a Proclamation iſſued by the Lord Lieute- 
nant in 1635, prohibiting men of eſtates to depart the Kingdom without li- 
cence. Yet this Proclamation was iſſued by particular directions from his 
Majeſty, and was intended to prevent the [r;ſh from holding a dangerous 
correſpondence with their countrymen in foreign ſervice, and from ſending 
thcir children 'to be educated in Popiſh Seminaries abroad. Beſides it was 
only an affirmance of the law of the land; for it is plain from the Act of 
25. II. VI. c. 9. that if any liegeman or officer of the King's were out of 
the Realm without licence from the chief Governor, their lands and 
other poſſeſſions were to be ſeized, and their offices void. Ireland hath al- 
ways ſuffered enough by abſentees to prevent any complaint of ſuch a Pro- 
clamation; which could not be made with any tolerable grace, or even 
with conſiſtency, by thoſe who in this very Remonſtrance bemoan ſo hea- 
vily their being denied the benefit of the Graces; when one of thoſe Graces 
ſo much deſited. was, that the Nobility, Undertakers and others holding 
I | | eſtates 
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eſtates or offices in Ireland, ſhould be reſident there, and not depart the CHARLES 
Kingdom without licence. . 


13. The next complaint relates to the Quo Marranto g exhibited againſt TW 
ſome ancient boroughs, which is charged as a breach of the laws and privi- 1640. 
leges, and tending to the ſubverſion of Parliaments : an heinous charge in- 
deed ; and conſidering the jealouſies and fury that rcigned then in England 
n that ſubject, likely to be ſwallowed there without examination; which 
might make them well cnough preſume, that in ſo odious an affair they 
needed not confine themſelves to ſtrict truth, but roundly aſſert, that by this 
means the Houſe of Commons in this Parliament had been deprived of the 
counſel of many good and profitable Members. For all the foundation 
of ſo heavy a charge was this: In the laſt Parliament held in 1634. there 
came a Burgeſs from one town, which had never ſent any before. Com- 
2 plaint was made thereof to the Houſe; it was referred to the Committee of 
A Privileges and Elections; but the matter was put off, and nothing done 
1 therein. Aſter that Parliament was diſſolved, the Lord Lieutenant conceiving 
. it to be an innovation that would be attended with great inconveniences in 
6-4 any country, and might have dangerous conſequences in Jreland, if a Sheriff 
N ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy a power by his return to make boroughs, and 
ſend Members to Parliament, (which is the ſolc prerogative of the Crown) 1 
ordered the Attorney General to bring a Quo I/arranto againſt it. Thirty 
or forty other boroughs had never ſent any members, except once in the Par- 
' liament of 1613. and ſcveral of theſe had been then queſtioned by the Re- 
culant party, who diſputcd the King's prerogative in giving ſuch a privilege 
to any new borough ; and upon examination, two of theſe were diſallowed 
as to ſitting in that Parliament, by rcaſon of the boroughs not having that 
privilege granted, till after the general teſte of the writs. The Lord Licute- 
nant therefore, to aſcertain this matter, and diſcover which had really this 
7 privilege, and which not, ordered the like method of procecding againſt ſe- 
5 veral of theſe boroughs, none of which could plead preſcription. The me- 
thod was legal, and the enquiry very proper; for as Parliaments have an in- 
tereſt in their own Members, whereof they may judge, ſo his Majeſty hath 
an intercſt in the granting of the power to ſend them; which power being 
derived originally from the Crown, he might undoubtedly queſtion the ſame 
in any of his Courts. The proceedings likewiſe upon theſe Quo Harranto's 
were not only warranted by law, but carried on with great equity and mo- 
dcration ; for though upon ſome of the towns not anſwering, their liberties 
were ſeized, yet theſe were reſtored upon producing the charters which ſup- 
ported their claims; and they all in fac ſent Burgeſſes to this Parliament, 
(except that one before- mentioned) as is manifeſt from a compariſon of the 
liſts of the Members returned to theſe two Parliaments of 1634 and 1639. 
14. This groundleſs and unreaſonable complaint was attended by another 
of the like nature, that by the powerfulneſs of ſome Miniſters of State in 
that Kingdom, the Parliament had not its natural freedom; a charge not to 
be ſupported by a ſingle inſtance. | 
Their forward zeal and mighty expreſſions of affection at the opening of 
this Parliament, though they bordered too near upon extravagance to be re- 
lied on, yet were ſo univerſal, and delivered in ſo open and extraordinary a 
manner, that the Lord Licutenant had no occaſion to awe and reſtrain them 
during the few days that he ſtaid amongſt them; and the Lord Deputy Wan: 
desford had afterwards conducted himſelf, perhaps with too much lenity and 
forbearance; but certainly with ſo much inoffenſiveneſs, that there was not 
the leaſt occaſion for a complaint, which their own proceedings ever ſince 
the Lord Licutenant's departure fully refuted, and which however neceſſary 
it was to plane the way towards accounting for their preſent contradiction 
Yor. I. | e to 
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1 


ford's adminiſtration, in the preamble to the bill of ſubſidies, yet it did not 


Ꝙ become thoſe to make, who in the paſling of this Remonſtrance had denied 


1640. 


theit brother Members the freedom of debate; an eſſential privilege of Par. 
liament, and of ſuch a nature, that all the reſt are of no uſe without it. 
15. The fifteenth gricvancc (which had been originally annexed to the ſe- 
cond) related to the immoderate and illegal fees of Secretaries, Clerks, Pur- 
ſaivants, &c. And whatever ground there was for it, it was not fair uſage 
to encourage its being imputed to the Lord Lieutenant, who for the redreſs 


| thereof had got a Commiſſion iſſued for the examining, regulating, and aſ. 


certaining of fees. The Commiſſioners had taken great pains in the dif- 
charge of their truſt; but meeting with ſundry difficulties therein, it was 
thought proper to have an a& of Parliament to authorize and eſtabliſh the 
regulations they were making. This act was in the firſt ſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent Parliament received by the Houſe of Commons with great approbation 
and though it did not pals in the Houſe of Lords, by reaſon of a word or 
two there cxcepted againſt, yet it had ſince been rectified and tranſmitted 
again, ſo that it might now paſs without ſcruple, if the Houſe of Commons 
pleaſed, or indeed any other regulations which they might judge more pro. 
per; and in the mean time due puniſhment had been inflicted upon ſuch 
as had been complained of and convicted of extortion of fees. 

16. The laſt article about preſſures on Merchants, and the enriching of of- 
ficers, was too general to have any meaning fixed to it, when no particular 


inſtance was given of either; and no complaint was ever heard of any preſ- 


ſure upon Merchants, unleſs with regard to ſome ſtrange duties called towwn- 
bargains, which Waterford and other corporations being port towns, to their 
own and the Kingdom's prejudice, claimed and exacted upon Merchants 
goods that came to trade there; a matter well worthy the wiſdom of the 
Houle of Commons to remedy, yct never taken notice of by them; only 
the Lord Lieutenant, out of his great care of commerce, had done his part 
towards redreſſing it, had cauſed the Commiſſioners for fees to enquire into 
it; and it was compriſed in the bill abovementioned intended to regulate 
them. And if there were any ſcarcity of coin in the Nation at preſent, it 
were eaſy, without having recourſe to any of theſe grievances, to account 
for it by the failing of the pilchard fiſhing, which uſed to bring ſpecze into 
the Kingdom; by the late troubles in Scotland, which had been ſome inter- 
ruption to trade; by the abſence of ſundry great Lords and others, who drew 
the rents and profits of their eſtates out of the Nation into England where 
they abode, (an evil which was not leſſened by a ſum of above 3000 J. allowed 
the Agents for their expences in that laſt country, whilſt ſolliciting the matter 
of this Remonſtrance) and by the late raiſing of the coin in France, which in- 
duced the Merchants to tranſport ſpecze, eſpecially gold, thither, for the ſake 
of gain. 

Such was the matter, and ſuch the grounds of this Remonſtrance, which 
though it was too general to gain credit, or make an impreſſion upon wile, 
conſiderate and diſpaſſionate men, yet being calculated to caſt an odium on 
the Earl of Srraford and his adminiſtration, ſerved to anſwer that purpole, 
to cncourage the clamour againſt him in England, where he was under pro- 
ſecution, and where his actions in Ireland were not generally known, to 
prepoſſeſs the world with an opinion of his guilt before he was brought to 
a trial, and ſo prepare them for the reception and approbation of any arbi- 
trary meaſures, which his enemies, under the colour of bringing a great of- 
fender to juſtice, ſhould take, to gratify their private malice againſt the Mi- 
niſter, and to advance their deſigns againſt the Prince, whom he had ſerved 
with uncommon fidelity and abilitics. 
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Endeavours were uſed at the ſame time to get a like Remonſtrance from CHARLES 
the Houſe of Lords; but it was oppolcd to ſtrenuouſly by the Earl of Ormonde |. 
and his friends, that aftcr various debates, ſome of which laſted till midnight, CWWN 
it finally miſcartied. In a ſenſe of which juſtice to the Lord Licutcnant, and "ly 5 7 
ſervice to the Crown, the King upon the 22d of November wrote him a monde /e. 
letter, acknowledging it as an aſſured pledge of the © firm continuance o Recon: 
« that loyalty, and of thoſe entire and good affections which he had ways f Lords. 
« ſhewn, both for the good of his ſervice, and the welfare of his Kingdom 
« of Ireland in the Parliament affairs there. 

On the 12th of the ſame month the Lord Deputy, ſecing the heats and 
violent proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, prorogued the Parliament 
to the 26th of January following. He had no great reaſon to lay a ſtreis 
on the Remonſtrance preſented to him, well knowing the mobbiſh and irre- 
gular manner in which it had paſſed the Houle of Commons, or to recom- 
mend their Agents to his Majeſty, to whom (as pretended in the Votes) it 
was intended to be preſented : but whether he endeavoured to obſtruct their 
paſlage into England or no, I cannot find. This however is certain, that 7% Pers. 
they went away without licence, and that the Remonſtrance was not deli Fran rin. 
vered to his Majeſty x till the third of January, tho' it made a much quicker / Common in 
paſſage to the place for which it was really deſigned, the Houſe of Commons England. 
of England, where a petition from the Parliament of Ireland was preſented 
by John Bellew and Oliver Caſbell, Agents of the Committee, and y read 
on Nov. 13. the very next day after this Remonſtrance was in Jrelaud or- 
dered to be ſent thither ; for which rcaſon there may be a doubt whether it 
were the ſame, though there can be none, that this was delivered within 
eight days after the vote for the tranſmitting it to his Majeſty, 2 becauſe a 
report was on Nov. 20. made about it by Mr. / hiſtler, Chairman of the 
Committee for Iriſh affairs, which ſate every Thurſday, and was a Commit; 


tee of the whole Houle, having been ſettled on the 6th of that month, after 


a debate and diviſion of a hundred and ſixty-five againſt a hundred and fifty- 
two, who excepted againſt it as a new thing. 

This is the firſt application, that I have ever obſerved to he made from 
Ireland to an Houſe of Commons in England; and if it were made at firſt 
by a Committee, without a publick warrant by a vote of that body, it was 
ſoon after fully authorized, and followed by the Houſe itſelf, and indeed 
by the whole Parliament. If we conſider the Members of the Committee, 
or the prevalent party in either Houle which made it or the views upon 
which it was made, we ſhall be tempted not to lay that ſtreſs, which the 
nature of the thing might otherwiſe require, upon the terrible complaints 
made by the Confederate Iriſb Roman Catholicks againſt the Parliament of 
England's intermedling in that Kingdom, and alluming a ſuperiority over 
it. If the Nation hath any way ſuffered ſince on that account, or hath 
thereby loſt an independency, ſo dclirable in any country, and ſo much af- 
fected in that, they muſt thank their own repreſentatives (whole act in con- 
ſtruction of law is that of the Nation) for creating a precedent, which will 
ſubſiſt for ever; for bodies of men will never part with any power, of which 
they have once got poſſeſſion. But it ſhews us withal the violence of party 
rage, which no intereſt, nor even the libertics of their country can reſtrain ; 
and it gives us no advantagcous opinion, either of the wiſdom in foreſcc- 
ing conſequences, or of the regard to the publick good, or of the motives of 
the conduct, or of the temper of that ſet of men, who thus condeſcended 


to de the tools of a prevailing faction in England, and joined ſo violcntly in 
the proſecution of the Earl of S$rrafford. 


* See the King's Letter to the Lords Juſtices, Jan. 3. 1640. Y Ruſpworth, Vol. IV. p. 51. 
Nahen, Vol. II. p. 5. Ruyfrworth, Vol. vs 20 2 
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CHarRLEts The troubles of that great man, his intimate friend, and the apprehenſion 
I. of thoſe which were like to enſue in Ireland as well as England, affected 
the Lord Deputy Wandesford fo much, that he dicd ſuddenly on the 3d of 
1640. December this year, univerſally lamented, being a man of great prudence, 
Bose, az moderation, virtue and integrity. 
des ford. It would have been very happy for the Kingdom, had the Earl of Ormonde 
_ Or- ſucceeded him as Lord Deputy. This would in all probability have prevented 
poſed ** the Rebellion in Ireland, or have cruſhed it in its birth; in which caſe the 
ceed him, faction in England would hardly have dared to take up arms, or the King, 
having one of his Realms at peace and in a condition to aſſiſt him, would 
have been enabled to reduce them ſoon. His Majeſty was very ſenſible of the 
Earl's virtue and merit, and well aſſured of his hearty affections and great abi- 
lities for his ſervice, qualities that ought to be found in a perſon, to whom 
is committed fo great a truſt as that of a Kingdom. 
but oppoſed by The Earl of Strafford adviſed the King to make him Deputy; but the 
ehe Iniſh Committee of the Iriſp Houſe of Commons oppoſed it, and being ſeconded 
Karl of Aran wich ſome carneſtnels by the Earl of Arundel, they carried their point in 
del. that particular, The warmth which the Earl of Arundel ſhewed on this oc- 
caſion did not (as it is to be feared) proceed ſo much from zeal for the King's 
ſervice (which may be a ſtrong, bur is never a paſſionate, principle of action) 
as it did from private pique and perſonal reſentment. He had taken it into 
his head, that he had an old right to great poſſeſſions in Ireland, and parti- 
cularly to the territory of Idough, anciently called Brennan, in the County 
of Killenny, in the Province of Leinſter. 
Caſe of It was part of the poſſeſſions of the famous Richard Strongbowe,and deſcended 
Idough. to William Mareſchal Earl of Pembroke, who married his only daughter, and 
whoſe lands, upon the death of his ſons without iſſue, were divided among 
his five daughters. In this partition, the County of Catherlogh was allotted 
to Matilda the eldeſt, who was married to Hugh Bigod Earl of Norfolk, 
from whom the Earl of Arundel was deſcended ; but the territory of Idough 
was with other lands aſſigned to Iſabella the third daughter, who was mar- 
ried to Gilbert de Clare Earl of Gloceſter ; and paſling in a regular deſ- 
cent through the families of Clare, de Burgo Earls of Ulſter, Lionel Duke 
of Clarence, and the Mortimers Earls of March, came at laſt in the time of 
Edward IV. to be veſted in the Crown. From Edward IV. it deſcended 
to King James, who by Letters Patents 5. Auguſt, 15. Jac. granted it to 
Francis Edeworth and his heirs, under a fee-farm rent and a tenure in ſoccage, 
as of the caſtle of Dublin; and from Eagworth it came by purchaſe through 
ſeveral meſne aſſignments, two parts of it to the Earl of Ormonde in right 
of his Lady, and the other third to the Earl of Londonderry. In 11. Car. 
a Commiſſion was iſſued out to enquire into the bounds of [dough and the 
King's title to it, which was upon May 21. found as it is here ftated, bur 
Edzworth's patent allowed: upon which on 1 3. May, 12. Car. a new patent 
was granted to Sir Charles Coote (named by the Earls of Ormonde and Lon- 
donderry to be their Patentee) in fee-farm at the rent of 30/. a year, (which 
was larger than was paid on Edgworth's patent) and a tenure by Knights 
ſervice in capite; and theſe all joined on 5. July, 13. Car. to ſell and con- 
vey the ſaid lands to Mr. /J/andesford, afterwards Lord Deputy, who took 
out new Letters Patents upon the commiſſion for the remedy of defective 
titles, which were confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
'Tis evident from theſe matters of fact, that the Earl of Arundel had no 
manner of right to Idough; yet one Kendal a projector having poſſeſſed 
him with the notion, he got Letters from the King to the Lord Deputy and 
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Council in 1635, after the King's title to that territory was found, to give CHARLES 
him the preference of ſuch lands as had formerly belonged to his anceſtors ; I. 
but he had no benefit from thole letters, becaule the Earl of Ormonde's right W 
under Edeworth's patent was allowed, and the lands in queſtion had never 1 640. 
belonged to the Bigods or any of the Norfolk family; and indeed if they 
had, they were by the act of abſentees 28. H. VIII. c. 3. expreſly declared 
forfeited with the reſt of the lands of Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Lord Berkley, who were the heirs of Mowbray. Hence the Earl of 
Arundel, who was infinitely proud, and conſequently opinionative and im- 
: patient of oppoſition, conceived a laſting reſentment againſt both the Earls 
| * of Ormonde and Strafford; and though he could never make out the leaſt 
| | title to [dough, continued upon this ridiculous pretence to perſecute the Lord 
Deputy Wandesford to his death, and diſturb his heirs atterwards in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe lands; upon the improvement whereof the Deputy had laid 
| * out 100001. and planted them with five hundred Engliſh Proteſtants. 
: When a King torbcars to make uſe of the moſt proper perſons, and the 
1 beſt fitted by theit affections and abilities to ſerve him in his great offices and 
molt important truſts, purely in compliance with, and in hopes of obliging 
a diſcontented faction or party of men, he takes very wrong meaſures for 
the good of his ſervice. He never contents that party, whilſt he adds to 
their power and leſſens his own; what he grants only emboldens them to 
ask for more, and ſubjects him to their controul ever after in like calcs. 
This we ſce remarkably verified in all the hiſtory of King Charles, whole 
diſtreſſes and misfortuncs were owing to nothing more than to his weaknels 
in his conduct, of which an infinite number of unhappy inſtances might be 
given. He had now laid aſide the deſign of making the Earl of Ormonde 
Lord Deputy, and determined to put the Government of Ireland into the 
hands of Lords Juſtices, for which two of the Council were propoſed, No. 
bert Lord Dillon of Kilkenny Meſt, (afterwards Earl of Roſcommon) and Sir 
William Parſons Maſter of the Court of Wards. The Trib Agents, en- 
couraged by their late ſucceſs, began to imagine that the King's choice of 
his Miniſters in that Kingdom was to be ſubjected to their approbation. They 
interpoſed therefore in the caſe, but did not ſucceed ſo readily, as wanting the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance which they had before. They made no objections to 
Sir William Parſons, who was certainly agrecable to the puritanical part of 
the Committee; but they all joined in oppoſing the promotion of Lord 
Dillon, a perſon of great parts and experience, of unqueſtionable loyalty, 
and of hearty affections to the King's ſervice, and to the true intereſt of the 
Kingdom; but, who by uniting with the Earl of Ormonde in oppoſing their 
late meaſures in Parliament, was not agrecable to any of them. They pre- 
ſented a petition to his Majeſty, excepting againſt the nomination of Lord 
Dillon, and repreſenting, with the uſual modeſty of parties in thoſe days, 
that he was an unacceptable and unfit perſon, without aſſigning any reaſons 
of that unfitneſs, or any grounds for their opinion of him. 

The King, not ſatisfied with ſo general an exception againſt a perſon who 
had ſerved him ſo well formerly in the very poſt for which he now deſigned 
him, ſent orders for appointing the Lord Dillon and Sir William Parſons to 
be Lords Jen: and they were accordingly ſworn on the zoth of Decem- 
ber. In the mean time, his b Majeſty having declared that he expected ſome 
particular objections before he altered his reſolution, the Agents ſet them- 
ſelves to work to find out ſome particulars which they might object to Lord 
Dillon; and after ſome days, on Dec. 22. they preſented another petition, 
containing their exceptions, and deſiring that ſome other perſon, againſt whom 
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CHARLES no objections had been offered, might be choſe. Their exceptions to Lord 


Dillon were, that when he was Lord Juſtice before, he had committed ſome 
people for ſelling unſealed tobacco, and had been often a refertee upon paper 
petitions; that the grievances complained of were never more put in exccu- 
tion than in his time; that he had ſigned the inſtructions for aſcertaining the 
ſubſidies, and when the Houſe of Commons were for reducing them, he had 
found fault with their proceedings, and juſtified what the Lord Deputy and 
Council had done therein; and that his ſon Sir James Dillon had married 
the Earl of Strafford's ſiſter, and had obtained a grant of ſome pretended 
marſh lands, which though pretended for his Majeſty's ſervice, was really of 
little profit to him, though highly to the enriching of the patentce, and the 
impoveriſhment of the ancient poſſeſſors. Theſe matters were argued the 
next day before the King ſitting in Council, Mr. Nicholas Plunket being the 
mouth of the Committce upon that occaſion, and ſupporting them with all 
his eloquence. His Majeſty was as ill ſatisfied with their particular, as he had 
been before with their general exceptions 3 but after conſidering the matter, 
he told them on the 27th, that he did not doubt but Lord Dillon would 
anſwer all that had been objected againſt him; however, to content his peo- 
ple, he would remove him from the Government, and put Sir Zohn Borlace 
in his ſtead : which was ſoon after ordered, and Sir ohn was (worn Lord 
Juſtice on the 9th of February following. | | 

The King having begun to comply, went on in the ſame way to oblige 
(if poſſible) the Iriſb Commons; and therefore, at the requeſt of the Com- 
mittce, ſent orders to Ireland, that none of them ſhould be proſecuted for 
coming away without licence ; that the leaf which had becn torn out of 
their journal ſhould be reſtored, and the ſubſidies aſſeſſed in the manner in- 
ſiſted on by the Houſe of Commons ; that all the King's letters to any of his 
Miniſters in that Kingdom concerning cither publick affairs, or the private 
intereſt of any of his ſubjects, ſhould be entered in the Signet Office here, 
with all letters that came from thence, that ſuch as had occaſion to be in- 
formed about them might take copies thereof; and that if any ſubject had 
reaſon to complain of any order or decree, he ſhould have copies of all re— 
cords, certificates, orders of Council, publick letters, or other entries that 
were neceſſary for the declaration of his grievances. 

This was done on Jan. 3. and on the ſame day the Committee preſented 
the Remonſtrance of Grievances to his Majeſty at the Council Board, where 
it was read before them, and they were told by the King, that he would lend 
it to the Lord Ligutenant, to ſee what parts thereof he would confeſs or de- 
ny, and within a few days they ſhould receive ſuch an anſwer as his Majeſty 
doubtcd not would give content. 

The Lord Licutcnant's ill health probably hindered this reſolution being 
executed; for the Remonſtrance was on the 9th ſent to Sir George Radclife 
then in cloſe confinement, whoſe anſwer being approved by the Earl of 
Strafford, was read at the Board on the 27th of the ſaid month, and a copy 
of it delivered to the Committee, who had expreſſed great uncaſineſs when 
they heard it had been communicated to that Gentleman, and delivered the 
King a proteſtation againſt his conſulting either him, or the Lord Licute- 
nant, or Sir Philip Mainwaring in that affair; upon which his Majeſty de- 
clarcd, that he did not adviſe with any of them. 7 

They were very preſſing and importunate with the King for an anſwer, 
till Sir George's (the ſubſtance of which is recited before under each article 
of the Remonſtrance) was delivered, and his Majeſty required them to reply 
to it. This was no eaſy matter, eſpecially ſince the King had on that occa- 
ſion told them his own ſentiments concerning the Graces and the Plantati- 
ons; and therctore upon conſulting together, they agreed that the beſt e 
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thod they could take was, to prepare a Declaration of the ſenſe of thc Houſe Cyarrrs 


of Commons concerning the grievances in general. This they drew up in 


J. 


the two days following, with a rclolution ot preſenting it to his Majeſty; TV Ng 


but being called before him on the zoth, and finding that a Commiſſion 
was ſollicited by the friends of the Lord Lieutenant, and likely to illue tor 
enquiring into particulars, and examining the proots of the grievances voted in 
the Declaration, from which they apprehended great inconveniences to their 
employment, they thought fit to drop their Declaration and did not otter it 
at all to his Majeſty. 

The King had on Dec. 27. ditected the Attorney General to draw up a 
Commiſſion to the Lords Juſtices for continuing and holding the Parliament ; 
but it either did not arrive in time, or could not be made ue of, till Sir 
John Borlace was (worn, to whom jointly with Sir . Parſons, as Lords 


1041. 


Juſtices, the ſame was directed. The two Houlcs met on 7an. 26, the day M of the 


to which they had been prorogued ; but the Lord Deputy Fandesford be- 
ing dead ſince the prorogation, and the Lord Lieutenant being ablent, it 
was a queſtion, whether the Parliament could be continued and held betore 
the Lords Juſtices, who had the ſame power as the Lord Deputy in reality, 
though not in name; the King's laſt Commiſſion having only in terms em— 
powered the Lord Licutenant or Deputy to hold it, and to give the Royal 
Aſſent to 1uch bills as ſhould paſs therein. This was debated in the Houte 
of Lords, and the Judges opinions were asked. Baron Hilton, Juſtice Cre//y, 
and two others were of opinion, that the Parliament might be held, and 
that the Commiſſion was good as long as the Lord Lieutenant lived, be— 
cauſe he might come to give the Royal Aſſent; and as the Lords Juſlices 
were the ſame with the Lord Deputy, and had the ſame power, they might 
hold the Parliament in virtue of the Commiſſion to the Lord Lieutenant; 
yet ſtill thought it was adviſable to adjourn, till the King's pleaſure were 


known. But the two Chief Juſtices, with Sir James Barry and Mr. Juſtice 


Mayart were of a different opinion, and thought that it could not be held 
without a Commiſſion from the King to the Lords Juſtices; and if ſuch 
Commiſſion were already iſſued in England, they could take no notice 
thereof till they ſaw it, Lords Juſtices continuing long after the patents of 
Deputics are ſigned in England, and till acting till publication be made of 
them in Ireland; that the general power of the Deputy and Lords Juſtices 
was one and the ſame, but as the law ſtood by Poyning's Act, the calling 
and holding of a Parliament was a particular power; that the Lord Licute- 
nant had power to name a Deputy, but none to name Lords Juſticcs ; that 
they had read of equity in Acts of Parliament, but never of equity in an au- 
thority ; and that as no Parliament could by Poinings At be held without 
a Commiſſion, and the laſt Commiſſion was to hold the Parliament before 
the Lord Lieutenant, and in his abſence before any Deputy, the one being 
abſent and the other dead, no Parliament could be held. This diverſity of 
opinions being reported by the Lord Chancellor to the Houſe, the Lord 
Digby moved, that as the Judges were divided; and as the diſcontinuance 
might be prejudicial to the King and the Commonwealth ; and on the other 
ſide a continuance good for both, the Houſe ſhould therefore adjourn, till 
they knew the pleaſure of the King, who ſhould be addreſſed to tranſmit 
an AR, like that of 28. H. VIII. c. 4. to confirm, make good and conti- 
nue the Parliament, de bene eſſe, notwithſtanding Poyning's Act. This was 
caſily agreed to, after appointing the Earl of Ormonde with the Lords Dig, 
Slane and Moore to draw up ſuch a Protcſtation or Declaration touching the 
continuance of the Parliament, and to give it ſuch title, as they ſhould fcc 
fit. The Houſe hereupon adjourned to Jan. 30. and thence to Feb. g. when 
the Earl of Ormonde reported from the Committee, that they had drawn up 


+ tuch 


Irith Para- 
mint. 
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CHarLEs ſuch a Declaration as they were directed; but as there was a new Commiſ. 
I. ſion come for holding and continuing the Parliament, they now conceived 
A it to be needleſs. The Lord Chancellor hercupon, in confirmation of that 
164. opinion, took care to deliver his own, that the new Commiſſion had ſer 
every thing ſtrait and regular, and to vindicate himſelf, by the teſtimony of 
Lord Chief Juſtice Lowther from an unjuſt ſurmiſe, as if he had endea. 
voured to break up the Parliament; which was induſtriouſly reported by 

ſuch as wiſhed him ill, and were then mcditating his impeachment. 

The poſture of affairs in England, the violent proceedings of the Houſe 
of Commons there, without regard to the forms of Parliament and the rules 
of juſtice, in the proſecution of the Earl of Straſford; and the fury with 
which the governing party in that Houle carried all before them, having all 
the factious turbulent ſpirits in the Nation at their beck, ready to break out 
into any tumults, and commit any violences which they found convenient for 
their purpoſe, and having entirely ſubjected the reſt by the terror of penalties, 
in which their votes ſcemed to involve the moſt conſiderable perſons both of 
the Clergy and Laity in all Countics of the Kingdom, and forced the King 
to ſubmit to every hardſhip they were pleaſed to put upon him and his faith. 
ful ſervants; had raiſed a great deal of the ſame ſpirit in Ireland. The Iriſh 
ſaw the ſecming credit which their Agents had with that party, and the 
great ſhare committed to them in the management of the proceſs againſt that 
Earl; they ſaw now a Privy-Council there compoſed of Members recom- 

- mended only by their credit with the prevailing faction, and who whenever 
the King conſulted them, ſtill preſſed him (however the matter inttenched 
on his Royalty, ſafety or conſcience) to follow the advice of his Parliament 


and content his people. They had lately received ſufficient teſtimonies of 


the King's diſpoſition to comply with their own deſires, in the removal of 
Lord Dillon, and in the reduction of the ſubſidies from 46000 J. to r1000/. 
at a time when his neceſſities were ſo very great, and his revenue loaded 
with a debt, which cramped his power, and endangered the ſecurity of his 
Government. Hence they were ready to imagine, that his Majeſty could 
deny them nothing that they asked, and that this was the time to procure 
redreſs of every thing that they called grievances, and to gain ſuch further 
privileges and advantages as they wanted. 
Proceedings With theſe ſentiments the two Houſes met, and began their debates, in 
and debates which the Lords proceeded with more temper than could well be expected 
therein. in ſuch a juncture; to which the Earl of Ormonde by his own weight in 
the Houſe, the proxics of the Earl of Clanricarde (in whoſe name he was 
introduced the laſt Seſſion) and other abſent Peers, and his influence on his 
Roman Catholick relations greatly contributed, He ſtill kept the Houſe from 
any direct application againſt the Earl of Strafford, though he could not pre- 
vent their contributing to remove an obſtacle, that ſtill ſtood in the way of 
the Houſe of Commons's Remonſtrance, and was likely to defeat in a great 
meaſure, the ends and benefits expected from it by his Lordſhip's enemies. 
Proteftation of There was (as hath been ſaid before) in the preamble to the bill of ſub- 
b#th Houſes. ſidies paſſed in the firſt Seſſion of this Parliament, a great character given of 
the juſtice and wiſdom of the Lord Lieutenant's Government, which is there 
repreſented as one of the motives of that grant. This being the AR of 
both Houſes, and paſſed with the moſt perfect unanimity, and with uncom- 
mon expreſſions of ſatisfaction, was a much ſtronger teſtimony in favour of 
the Earl of Strafford's conduct, than any thing could be urged againſt it from 
the Remonſtrance of one of them, paſled in an irregular manner, without 
any conſideration or freedom of debate, and in direct contradiction to a 
former voluntary act of their own. The managers againſt the Earl wanted 
to have this difficulty removed, and thoſe obſequious Gentlemen, who in 
wu, obſervance 
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liberty and independency of their country, made now no ſcruple on this 
occaſion, to ſacrifice allo the honour and dignity of Parliament. The me- 
thod propoſed was to proteſt againſt their former Act ; to repreſent the 
clauſe of the preamble as a force and conſtraint put upon them, cither by the 
Lord Lieutenant or his Agents; to declare that the matter of it was falle, 
and that the Nation was really oppreſſed and impoveriſhed by his admini- 
ſtration ; and to order their Committee in England to (ollicit his Majeſty 
for an Act to expunge the clauſe out of the records, and that neither the 
Earl nor any of his adviſers or Miniſters _— have any thing to do, in 
either counſelling or ordcring the affairs of Ireland. A Proteſtation being 
drawn to this effect, and readily paſſed in the Houſe of Commons on Feb. 
17. the Lords were moved to make the ſame; which after debating it one 
day in a Committee, and another in thc Houſe, they on the 22d re ſolved 
to do. No arguments from the inconſiſtency of it with their former Act, or 
from the matter of it, a great part of which was much fitter for a charge 
than a proteſtation (which were urged by the Earl of Ormonde and Lord 
Digby) could prevail to ſtop a reſolution, which, whatever end it ſerved, 
was certainly never intended to make any body in that country lay any 
great ſtreſs upon Parliamentary reproaches and encomiums. 

The Commons were well pleaſed with the complaiſance, which the Lords 
had ſhewed on this occaſion in following their example, and countenancing 
their proceedings; ſo that two days afterwards, the Earl of Ormonde having 
managed a conference with them on the ſubject, reported to the Houle, that 
the Commons had very readily complied with their deſire in giving 600 /. 


I 


12t 
obſervance of their orders, had been ſo ready before to give up the darling CHARLES 


l. 
n 
641. 


to each of the Lords Committees in England, and in contributing to the Commirice of 
charge of a ſpecial meſſenger to be ſent into that Kingdom, with ſuch dil- {te pow in 
patches as either Houſe ſhould think fit; which charge and allowance the ”m 


Commons accordingly applotted upon the country. 


It may look ſtrange, that when ſo much hath been ſaid of the Committee 
ſent by the Commons into England, no notice hath yet been taken of this of 
the Lords. The Houſe in truth ſent not any; but after the laſt prorogation, 
twelve or fourteen Roman Catholick Peers remaining in Dublin, — 
fit to delegate the Lords Gormanſton, Kilmallock, and Muskery to repreſent 


their grievances to his Majeſty. ith this Commiſſion they went into Eng- 


land; and when on the 15th of February the Lord Slane moved the Houle 
to take into conſideration the grievances of the Nation, an cxcuſe was made 
for the ablence of thoſe Lords; and the next day an order paſſed, autho- 
rizing the three abovementioned, with Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtello- 
gallen to be a Committee to preſent grievances to his Majeſty, and declar- 
ing that what they ſhould do therein, ſhould be ratified and approved as the 
Act of the Houſe; and Lord Muskery dying ſoon after, the Viſcount Bal- 
tinglaſs was appointed in his ſtead. | 


The matter of theſe grievances employed a great part of their time in this G 


Seſſion; the particulars thereof being debated in ſeveral Committees, of complained of 
which the Earl of Fingal! was Chairman. Theſe articles were oppoſed by 2 or Lords. 


the whole bench of Biſhops; on which account the Biſhop of Meath moved, 
that as all the Lords Spiritual were againſt the grievances, the naming of them 
in the order might be ſpared; a motion very improper at a time when there 
was too gencral an inclination to take away their votes in Parliament; bur 
it was rejected without any conſequences, upon the Judges. declaring, that 
wherever the plurality of voices was, the order muſt run in the name of both 


the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, they all being but one body. 


Theſe grievances were on Feb. 18. drawn up in eighteen articles, wherein 
they complained, that the Nobility were over-taxed in the ſubſidies, and 
VoL, I. Ii | _ ſome 
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CHraRLEs ſome of them reſtrained in priſon, though not impeached of any capital 
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crime; that they could not get licence of abſence from the Houle (except 


in few inſtances) without leaving their proxy with one of the chief Goyer. 


1641. 


nors naming; that Noblemen having titles of honour had votes in Parlia- 
ment, though they had no lands in the Kingdom; that they could not with- 
out licence go to England to petition the King; that trade ſuffered by heavy 
rates on commodities, as 12 d. apiece on hides; that civil cauſes were de- 
cided at the Council Board; that Letters Patents were avoided extrajudici- 
ally by private opinions at the Council Table; that the ſubject is denied the 
benefit of the At of limitations, and the Parliament awed by the Miniſters, 
The Proclamations for the ſole emption and uttering of tobacco, and for 
the buying of gun-powder out of the King's ſtore, and forbidding hunting 
within ſeven miles of Dublin, the monopolies of ſtarch, tobacco-pipes, 


ſoap and glaſs, the High Commiſſion-Court, the ſeizing of linen-yarn for 


not being exact according to rule, the oppreſſions of Cuſtom-Houſe Officers 
and Clerks, and the taking exceſſive fees, make up the reſt of the gric- 
vances. To theſe they added by way of requeſt, that ſundry of the Graces 
granted in the fourth year of his Majeſty ſpecified by them, might be paſſed 
into Acts of Parliament; that a general pardon might be granted, not clogged 
(as the laſt) with proviſoes; and that the Nobility of the Kingdom ſhould 
have the preference in promotions to offices of truſt. Theſe petitions and 
complaints were tranſmitted to their Committee in England, where toge- 


ther with thoſe of the Commons, they in April, and the four following 


Applications to 
the Houſe of 


Commons in 


England. 


months, underwent various examinations in the Privy-Council, by whoſe 
advice the King gave a fayourable anſwer to moſt of them, and indeed to 
all that were reaſonable. | 

The inconveniences of the late applications to the Houſe of Commons in 
England, and of the order of the Commons of Ireland in the laſt Seſſion to 
their Committee, to receive the complaints of private perſons that were ag- 


gricved, and to purſuc for redreſs thereof, began now to appear. That 


Committee indeed by the publick order were to preſent theſe, as well as 
the Remonſtrance, to his Majeſty ; but purſuant to more private inſtructions 
(as it muſt be deemed, becauſe their conduct was approved) they applied 
themſelves to the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. That body had not only 
impeached Sir George Ratclife of high treaſon, and ſent for him out of Ireland, 
where he was Member of Parliament, having firſt determined that privilege of 
Parliament did not extend to treaſon; but had procceded allo to aſſume a ju- 
riſdiction and power of judicature in civil caſes, never known or pretended to 
before. Fond of multiplying grievances and encouraging complaints, . they 
received with favour all petitioners that exhibited any; and took upon them 
to give relief againſt the juſteſt ſentences of the law. They had procecded 
ſo violently againſt Lord Sfrafford, and declared ſo openly their malignity to 
Biſhops, that every body who conceived himſelf aggrieved by any ſentence 
or act of the one, or had any ſuit with the other, promiſed himſelf undoubt- 
ed ſucceſs and relief by petitioning that Houſe ; and a way being opened for 
applications from Ireland, there was no want of petitioners from that King- 
dom. Amongſt the reſt one Teige O Roddy a Gentleman of the Dioceſe of 
Ardagh, had a ſuit with Dr. John Richardſon the Biſhop of it, and applied 
to them for relief againſt a ſentence given in the Biſhop's favour. The Houlc 
of Commons, whether to plague one of that order, or to try how far the 
Lords of Ireland would ſubmit to their judicature, forgot on this occaſion 
the privileges of Parliament, and ſent a ſummons in writing to the Biſhop 
of Ardagh to appear, by himſelf, his Council, Attorneys or Sollicitors, at 
the hearing of the cauſe before them on the fourth of March this year. 
The Biſhop received the ſummons too late, either to attend in ey” 4 
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ſend over any Agent that had been employed inthe cauſe to appcar for him; CHARLES 


and to ſave himſelf from the trouble and expence that would neceſlarily be 


I. 


occaſioned by either, he applied to the Houle of Lords for direction in the CWYN 


caſe; informing them withal, that if the cauſe was to be heard there, his own 
preſence would be abſolutely neceſlary, he being beſt acquainted with the 
grounds and matter conducing to the making good his title to the lands in 
queſtion. The Lords, reſenting this breach of privilege and contempt of 
their juriſdiction, ordered Sir Richard Bolton the Lord Chancellor to write 
(as he did on the 3d of that month) a letter to the Speaker (Mr. Lent h 
deſiring him to make known to the Houle, © that the Lords conccived it 
could not well conſiſt with his Majeſty's ſervice in Ireland, and the great 
« affairs of that Kingdom, then in agitation in that Parliament, to want 
« the aſſiſtance of any Member of their Houle; and therefore did not think 
« fit to licence the Biſhop's departure into England, being confident that 
« the Houſe of Commons in England would not proceed to any determi— 
« nation of the cauſe, wherein a Member of the Lords Houſe there was 
« concerned, but would rather incline to remit the ſame to the Parliament 
« of Ireland, where the complainant might receive juſtice, according to 
« the merits of his cauſe. 

This might poſſibly ſerve in that particular caſe; but was not a remedy 
adequate to a general grievance; and therefore upon the Biſhop of Clonfert's 
motion the next day, that it might be conſidered what courſe was fit to be 
taken, in caſe a Member of their Houſe be ſent for or his title queſtioned in 
the Parliament of England, or by a Committee thercof, the Houſe made 
an order, in which ſetting forth, that © being informed that ſome Members 
sand attendants thereof have of late been ſummoned to appear in the Par- 
e liament of England, and before Committees of the Houſe of Commons, 
tc upon private men's ſuits, and their eſtates alſo there queſtioned ; and having 
* duly conſidered thereof, and of the evil conſequences which may ariſe 


e thereby, they therefore ordered, that the Committee of the Houſe, now 


« attending the King in England, ſhall repreſent the ſame to his Majeſty, 
* and become humble ſuitors unto him for preventing the like hercafter. 


1641, 


The Commons of Ireland were as fond of exerting their power and ex- Proceedings of 
tending their privileges, as thoſe of England were; and thought it a proper “ Jrih Houſe 


ſcaſon for that purpoſe. With this view, though they adjourned as the 
Lords did, at the opening of this Seſſion to Fan. 30. and from thence to 
Feb. . yet they thought fit on the former of thoſe days to order ſome in- 
ſtructions for their Committee in England; among which they were direct- 
ed © to move his Majeſty, for the paſſing of a bill for the further explana- 
« tion of Poyning's Act, in ſuch parts thereof whereon any doubt may be 
te raiſed about the manner of certifying bills from hence into England, and 
e returning them again hither, or any other matter concerning the fur- 
te ther explanation of the ſaid Act, which they ſhall think fit; and that the 
* Houſe of Commons during the Parliament may draw up bills by their 
% own Committee and tranſmit them; giving the Speaker at the ſame time 
« power to grant out warrants for poſt horſes in England, and for preſling 
< any ſhip or bark for the ſpeedy diſpatch of their affairs to the city of Lon- 


don, or Court of England. 


To render themſelves as terrible in their own country, as the Houſe of 


Commons was grown in England, they drew up twenty one queries (to 


which the Lords afterwards added another) relating to the power and au- 
thority of the chief Governor and the Privy-Council, the force of Procla- 
mations and Ads of State, the juriſdiction of the Exchequer, Caſtle- chamber 
and other Courts, the collation and powers of Deans and other dignitaries; 
the credit of witneſſes, the cenſures of jurors, martial law, Quo J/arranto's, 


renures 


of Commons. 
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CHARLEs tenures and monopolics. Theſe they ſent by Sir Richard Blake to the 
Houſe of Lords, with a requeſt that they would order the Judges to anſwer 


I. 
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U them in writing. The Earl of Ormonde was, from the nature of the quet. 


1641. 


tions, and the violent meaſures which the Houſe of Commons had late! 

taken, and ſeemed diſpoſed to proceed in, very apprehenſive that theſe que- 
ries were intended as a previous ſtep to ſome raſh reſolutions, that would 
affect the Regalities of the Crown, interrupt the courſe of juſtice, intimidate 
the 2 and Miniſters, bring all orders, ranks and degrees of men under 
the laſh of that Houſe (as the votes about Ship- money, Canons, & c. had done 
in England) and produce confuſions and diſorders, that might prove fatal to 
the Kingdom. When therefore the Lord Louth propoſed that the queries 
ſhould be read, the Earl moved that the Houſe would firſt hear the Council 


appointed to argue the buſineſs of Mr. Fitzgerald, and take that caſe into 


Caſe of privi- 
lege of John 
Fitzgerald. 


their conſideration, It was a matter of privilege in diſpute between the two 
Houſes, and very likely, ſo to embroil them, that they might not eaſily 
unite again; at leaſt for that Seſſion. | 

b John Fitzgerald of Enniſhmore, Eſq; was ſued in the Caſtle- chamber 
by the Lord Kerry. The cauſe was there heard ſeveral days, vzz. the 19th, 
26th and 29th of Fane 1640; and the 13th of November, being the firſt 
ſitting day of Michaelmas term, was appointed for a further hearing, and 
for ſentence. On the 7th of this laſt month, a writ was procured to iſſue for 
the choice of a Burgeſs at Enniſteoge, a place ſeventy miles from Dublin. 
It was directed to the Sheriff of Kz/kenny, to cauſe election to be made, 
after Proclamation according to the form of the ſtatute. The Sheriff makes 
out a warrant to the Borough, in which was an extraordinary clauſe, that 
they ſhould elect a Burgeſs to be at the Parliament on Nov. 13. Accord- 
ingly, an indenture of election was made on Nov. 11; wherein the warrant 
was recited, and Mr. F;tzgerald returned; who had ſentence given againſt 
him (as was expected) on the 13th; and in execution thereof was commit- 
ted, and detained in priſon, till the Commons in this Seſſion, under pre- 
tence of privilege, cauſed him to be ſet at liberty, and refuſed to remit 


him. 


The Lords debated this matter in their Committee of Privileges, of which 
the Earl of Ormonde was chairman; and conſidering all the circumſtances of 
the caſe, the danger Mr. * woos ſaw himſelf in at that time, the date 
of the writ for election, the diſtance of the places to and fro, the ſevetal 
acts that were to be done by and between the Sheriff and the Borough, and 
theit ſeveral returns; the ſhortneſs of the time wherein all this was tranſact- 
ed and diſpatched, the election of him being a ſtranger, and no Burgeſs, (as 
the writ required) contrary to ſeveral ſtatutes; the day appointed for him to 
be at the Parliament being the very day wherein he was to expect his cen- 
ſure in the Caſtle- Chamber, and the appointment of a day, which being an 
unuſual clauſe, muſt certainly be added for the purpoſe, they judged, that 
all theſe concurring ſufficiently, ſhewed a fraud in the matter, and a deſign, 
under the colour of an election, to clude the ſentence of the Court, and 
avoid the making ſatisfaction to a noble Peer, whom he had injured in the 
fouleſt manner. Beſides, the election being for appearing on the 13th, 
and the Parliament being prorogued on the 12th of Nov. to Fan. 26. the 
ſentence was given after prorogation, and above forty days before this ſeſſion, 
out of the time of his pretence of privilege, againſt a perſon who had not 
taken a place in the Houſe, nor was then returned, as choſen by the Sheriff, 
and who did not offer any thing to the Court, to make his privilcge ſpecially 
appear to them; and being by the ſentence branded for a crime of ſo grols 
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a nature, againſt a Member of the Upper Houſe of Parliament, he ought CHARLES 


not to be protected againſt a Peer, upon pretence of privilege of the Lower 
Houſe, eſpecially ſince the privilege ought not to exalt ittelf againſt the 
King's prerogative, and Mr. Fitzgerald being amerced in a tine to his Ma- 
jeſty, as well as damages to Lord Kerry, and committed in execution of the 
ſentence, had no more claim to privilege than Thorpe the Speaker had in 
the execution, upon which he was committed at the Duke of Tork's ſuit 
againſt him in the 31. H. VI. To all this it was added; that the Commons 
ought not to be judges of their own privileges, elpecially in cales where a 
Peer of the Realm is concerned; and the rather, becauſe according to an- 
cient practice parliamentary judicature appettained only to the Upper Houle, 
not excepting even caſes of privilege. For beſides that in Trewinyard's caſe 
in 36. and 37. H. VIII. it was expreſly declared, that this privilege from ar- 
reſts held only when the arreſt was at the ſuit of a ſubject, it appeated from 
various precedents, that the Lords uſcd of old to judge of the Commons 
privilege, as in the caſe of Bogo de Clare and the Prior of Trinity, London, 
18. E. I. which was determined upon complaint made in the Upper Houle 
in Chedder's caſe, 5. H. IV. where the Commons petitioning tor a ſpecial act 
concerning this privilege, the King refers them to the former uſual courſe 
for remedy, which was by complaint in the Upper Houſe; and in Thorpe's 
caſe, which, upon petition of the Commons in behalf of their Speaker, was, 
after ſolemn advice with the Judges, determined in the Upper Houle againſt 
the Commons. And though in Lark's caſe, 7. and 8. H. VI. he was de- 
livered out of execution, yet it was by order of the King, upon the advice 
of the Lords, at the requeſt of the Commons; though in 39. H. VI. Mal- 
ter Clark was diſcharged of ſundry judgments, as well to the King as others, 
yet it was at the petition of the Commons to the King and Lords; as was 
the very caſe in a like precedent of 12. E. IV. and though in 17. E. IV. 
Fohn Attwell was diſcharged of judgments againſt him upon informations 
in the Exchequer; yet it was by eſpecial Act of Parliament, upon a petition 
of the Commons to the King, as the ſtile of acts then was; all precedents 
agreeing herein till 34. H. VIII. when in the caſe of Farrer, the King's ſer- 
vant and a Burgeſs for Plimouth, the Commons repaired to the Upper Houle, 
where the caſe was declared by the mouth of their Speaker beforc the Lord 
Chancellor and all the Lords, who judging the contempt to be very great, 
referred the puniſhment thereof to the order of the Commons Houſe. _ 
This was the ſubſtance of the report of this caſe made by the Earl of Or- 
monde to the Houſe of Lords, which was agreed to by the whole Houle, 
highly reſenting the indignity offered them by the Commons in relcaſing 
Mr. Fitzgerald without their aſſent, and indeed without ſo much as com- 
municating the reſolution to them. The Committee having likewiſe thought 
fit, that the whole caſe ſhould be drawn up and tranſmitted to their Com- 
mittee in England to obtain redreſs from his Majeſty therein; and that an 
order be drawn, expreſſing the Houſe's reſentment of the injury done them 
by the Houſe of Commons in this matter, and mentioning the opinion of 
the Judges, who had declared their ſenſe, that of right it appertairicth to the 
Houſe of Lords to adjudge the ſaid Fitzgerald's privilege, if any he have. 
The Houſe readily agreed to theſe reſolutions, and made the orders accord- 
ingly, referring it to the Lords of the Committce of Privileges to draw up 


the latter, and to the Lord Chief Juſtice Lowther and Baron Barry to draw 
up the caſe. 


I. 
A 


I641. 


This affair, into which the Houſe entered with ſome eagerneſs, though it B. i» the 


did not entirely put off, yet it deferred their proceeding upon the queries 
ſent from the Commons for ſeveral days till e March 1. when the Lord Chief 
| © See the journal of the Lords. 
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CHaRLEs Baron was ill, and the reſt of the Judges ready to begin their circuits, and a 


prorogation was intended within three days, vis. on the Thurſday follow. 


ing. The Houſe taking them then into their conſideration, it was, with re. 
1641. gard to the manner of the queries being anſwered, moved by the Lord Lam- 


bert, that the Judges ſhould anſwer ſeverally and in writing, that if any ya. 
riance happened between them, it might appear; and with regard to the 
time, which was now too ſhort, before the end of the ſeſſion, for the reſo. 
lution of ſo many queries of the higheſt importance, and at which all the 
Judges ought to be preſent, it was moved by the Lord lane, that the Judges 
might anſwer ſuch of them as were cleareſt upon the next JYeaneſday. 
This occaſioned a debate: it was an hardſhip on the Judges to require 
them to give a ſudden and haſty reſolution in matters of ſuch delicacy and 
moment, and they themſelves deſired time to anſwer till the next term; 
which the Archbiſhop of Dublin, and the Lords Ormonde, Moore, and In- 
chiquin inſiſted on, as highly reaſonable and fitting. The Earl of Ormonde 
went farther, and moved that it might be added to the order, that they may 
not anſwer any thing, that may trench on the King's prerogative, or that 
may not ſtand with the duties of their places. The Lord Lambert exccpt- 
ing to the laſt part of the motion, and urging that it was not to exempt the 
Judges for things done by them, the Earl explained the meaning of his words, 
and ſaid, that it was none of his intention to excuſe them from anſwering 
for any thing they had done, but from anſwering about things, which by their 
oaths they arc not liable to anſwer. Upon which an order was made in theſe 
words: That the Judges ſhall not be compelled to anſwer to ſuch of the 
& queries exhibited by the Houſe of Commons, as concern his Majeſty's pre- 
c“ rogativc, or arc againſt their oath taken for execution of their places, and 
& ſhall have time till Eaſter term to anſwer to the reſt of the queries. 
This is one inſtance of the zcal which the Earl of Ormonde exerted in main- 
taining the rights, dignity, and prerogative of the Crown, uniformly and 
conſtantly upon all occaſions, as well as ſeaſonably, and (what is more to be 


wondered at) ſucceſsfully on this, at a time when there ſeemed to be a gene- 


ral conſpiracy in the three Nations to invade and depreſs them. 

The Commons were not at all pleaſed with this proceeding of the Lords; 
they were angry at the delay, and on March 2. ſent a meſſage to know 
what their Lordſhips had done touching the queries they had ſent to their 
Houſe. Upon the delivery of it, Lord Macguire moved, that the contents 
of the order, given the day before touching the queries, might be ſent as an 
anſwer to the Houſe of Commons, and he conccived it would be a good 
one. The Earl of Ormonde apprehending ſome violent reſolution of the 
Commons, and in order to gain time, thought it a ſufficient anſwer to be 
given to the Commons at preſent, that their Lordſhips had taken the ſame 
into their conſideration, and would ſignify to them their reſolutions there- 
upon in due time. The Houle divided on this occaſion : it was put to the 
vote, whether the meſſage ro the Houſe of Commons ſhould be as the Lord 
Macguire or as the Earl of Ormonde moved it, and it was carried for the lat- 
ter, with which the Juſtices Mayert and Donnellan were ſent. The Com- 
mons took great exceptions at the words in due time, fearing leſt their que- 
rics ſhould not be anſwered before the Parliament was prorogued. They 
therefore immediately ſent Captain Audley Meruyn (the moſt tireſome and 
continual ſpcech-maker of the Puritan party in that Houſe) with a meſſage to 


intreat their Lordſhips to command the Je to give a full reſolution to 


the queries before Thurſday, or otherwiſe to conceive it no breach of privi- 
lege that the Houſe of Commons tranſmit them into England to their Com- 
mittce to be preſented to the Houſe of Commons there, according to the 


directions which they ſhall receive. The Lords in anſwer to a meſſage _ 
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ir was their Lordſhip's pleaſure ro make the abovementioned order, limiting 
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had the air of a menace, ſignified ro them the next day by a meſſage, that CHARLES 


I. 


the queries to which the Judges ſhould anſwer, and allowing them time till CAWIW 


Eaſter ; and that they hoped the wiſdom of the Houſe was ſuch, that they 


would do nothing about the queries that ſhould give diſtaſte to their Lord- 
ſhips. This did not reſtrain the Commons trom making an order immedi- 
ately for tranſmitting the queries into England, and directing their Commit- 
tee to take ſuch meaſures as they ſhould ice fit, that the Judges might anſwer 
all the queries. 

The Commons indeed were much elated with the countenance ſhewed 
to their Committee by the Houſe of Commons of England, whoſe power 
was now grown ſo exorbitant, that nothing could ſtand before it; and un- 
der ſhelter of their favour and ſupport, they thought themſelves ſufficiently 
warranted in every arbitrary act they ſhould do, either in executing what was 
dictated by their paſſions, or in wreaking their own, after the other's exam- 
ple. Hence in the beginning of this ſeſſion, they ſeized all the books and 
accompts of the farmers of tobacco (of which the Earl of S7rafford by his 


Majeſty's command was the chicf) wherever they knew they were, and or- 


dered all perſons who had any of the reſt in keeping, to bring them in; diſ- 
charged the officers and collectors of the farmers; ſeizod ſhips in the ports 
laden with tobacco, and cauſed it to be landed and fold; ordered all the 
keepers of their magazines to bring in accompts of what tobacco they had in 
their hands, and of what had been fold ſince Michaelmaſs 1637. what mo- 


| ney, bills, bonds, and other debts were owing, as well as what had been re- 


ccived 3 and what ſeizures had been made of run tobacco, and compoſitions 
for the ſame, confiſcating the whole. And the Earl having directed his plate 
and houſhold goods to be brought into England, they appointed a Commit- 
tee to ſcize them on ſhip-board, to break open all rooms, doors, cheſts and 
locks, and take away all his writings and cyidences; making ſuch terrible havock 
by theſe orders, and the cruel execution of them, that (as the Earl affirmed 


| ſolemnly at his trial) it was to his damage above 80000/. All this was done 


when he was ſimply accuſed, and before any evidence appeared againſt him; 
and it will raiſe in us no very favourable idea of the juſtice of parties in that 
particular proſecution, nor any great expectations of their moderation in any. 
Particular perſons may feel compaſſion and ſhew mercy ; it is a ſentiment or 
virtue natural to them, but very rarely enters into bodies of men. 


1641. 


Sir George Radcliffe had been impeached by the Engliſh Houſe of Com. Proceedings of 
mons, purcly to prevent his being a witneſs in behalf of the Earl of Straf- the Iriſh Par- 


liament about 


ford; tor which he was excellently qualified by a perfect knowledge of all his te impeach- 


conduct, of all the motives by which he acted, of all the proceedings of the” 


ent of Lord 
Chancellor 


Council Board before and in his time, and of all the laws, uſages, and cu- Bofton. ;3, 
ſtoms of Ireland. But there ſtill remained ſome other Members of the Privy Big of Per- 
Council of that ns that were capable in ſome meaſure to ſupply his N. 4 5 


place, as Sir Richar 
of Derry, and Sir Gerard Lowther Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. 
To prevent ſuch an inconvenicnce to their meaſures againſt the Lord Licute- 
nant, and to deprive him of the benefit of their teſtimony, it was neceſſary 
to impeach theſe of High Treaſon. 

The Houle of Commons in England had invented a new ſort of treaſon 
never heard of before, (viz. a * to ſubvert the laws and conſtitution) 
and a new ſort of proof, by an accumulation of ſeveral facts, which ſingly 
were bare miſdemeanors, but taken together, amounted to treaſon. This 
copy the [r;ſh Commons reſolving to follow, involved all the four Privy 
Counſellors in one common charge of High Treaſon, which indeed equally 
fitted all, or none, of them, and impeached them of a deſign and endeavour, 

| in 


Bolton the Lord Chancellor, Dr. John Bramhall Biſhop 2 oy; 
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CHARLES in confederacy with the Lord Licutenant, to introduce arbitrary power, and 


I. 


to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the Kingdom, the rights of Parliament, 


aud the ancient courſe of parliamentary proceedings. 


1641. 


The impeachment was carried up on Feb. 27. to the Houſe of Lords by 
Captain Audley Mervyn, who at the concluſion of a vehement pompous 
general declamation, the faſhionable or neceſſitated way of oratory in thoſe 
days on the like occaſions, deſired, that they might be ſequeſtered trom their 
places of judicature and from the Council Board, and their perſons ſecured, 
The Houſe immediately reſolved itſelf into a Committee to conſider of the 
impeachment, and the Lord Lambert moved for the committing them, ac- 
cording to the late precedents in England; particularly in the Eatl of Straf- 
ford's cale, But the Earl of Ormonde obſerved, that the caſes were different 
in a material reſpect, that the Lord Chancellor (who of all that were im- 
peached was the only one preſent) was their Speaker, as he that has the 
Great Seal always is; that he could not be put from the Houſe, nor another 
put in without the King; that he doubted the Commons had put an hard 
point upon the Houſe by accuſing their Speaker of treaſon, to diſqualify him 
from ſitting there; and that it was a queſtion, if he were removed, whether 
the Houſe would not thereby be diſſolved; and therefore deſired, before 


they proceeded farther, that the Attorney General and the Judges might delivet 


their opinions, whether a perſon impeached of High Treaſon might ſit as 
Speaker there. Hilton and Donnellan held that he might not: but May- 
art, Rives, and Creſſey thought it in the power of the Houſe, no proof be- 
ing yet made; and that if any Lord accuſed in the like nature might ſir, 
the Speaker certainly might. 

They were alike divided in their opinions, as to the bailing of the perſons 
impeached. Upon this the Lord Macguire moved, that they might all be ſe- 
cured, except the Chancellor; but the Lord of Ormonde taking notice again 
of the importance of the matter, declarcd, he thought it not fit to do any 
thing therein without further advice, and moved, that the Lords Juſtices 
might be acquainted with the mattcr, and asked, whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor may ſit as Speaker, being impeached; and in caſe. it were not fit, whe- 
ther their Lordſhips would appoint another. This was done immediately, and 
the Lords Juſtices anſwered as to the firſt queſtion, that they adviſed bail to 
be taken; as to the ſecond, that they would conſider of it. 

The Earl of Ormonde then moved, that the Lord Chancellor might be 
called to fit in his place, and a meſſage ſent to the Commons, that the 
Houſe would be anſwerable for his appearance. In conſequence hereof, af. 
ter ſome oppoſition from Lord Lambert, who thought it not fit for the 
Houſe to be anſwerable for any man who was accuſed of treaſon, the Chan- 
cellor was called, and fat down in his place covered. The Houſe being 
reſumed, the Earl of Ormonde reported what had paſſed in the Commit- 
tee; and then the Chancellor getting up, asked the pleaſure of the Houſe 


about his bail, which was a new thing to a perſon that never had ſurety in 


his life; but if the Houſe required it, they muſt determine who ſhould 
take it. | | 
The Lord Lambert was of opinion, that bail ought to be taken, as of the 


Judges in England; to which Lord Ormonde replied, that it was ſufficient 


they would be anſwerable for him in the Houſe ; and he much queſtioned, 
whether bail was needful or no, ſince there was not any particular charge 
come in. The former thereupon mentioned the caſe of Michael de la Pole 
Duke ot Suffolk, who was not committed till a ſpecial charge; but the late 
228 in England were otherwiſe. This gave the Earl occaſion to in- 
iſt on the reaſonableneſs of the proceeding, and the force of the precedent 
in the calc mentioned; from which ic was plain, that till the particulars 
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was ſent to the Commons to let them know, that the Lords had ſent for 


the Lord of Derry, and would ſecure the reſt, when the Commons ſhould WWW 


deliver a particular charge againſt them, except Sir, G. Radcliffe, who was 
already in reſtraint in Eng/and on the like occaſion ; and that the Lord Low- 
ther was to appear on Monday next. | 

The Commons were far from being pleaſed with the meſſage, and imme- 
diately returned another, in which Captain Mervyn, the mouth of the Com- 
mittee, acquainted the Houle, © that they came with command from the 
« Commons Houle of Parliament to let their Lordſhips know, that they did 
« not well underſtand the meaning of a particular charge, before a courſe 
« be taken to ſecure the perſons impeached ; and that the Commons intend 
« firſt a general charge, according to the late precedents in England; and 
« from that Houſe they requeſted and adviſed their Lordſhips, that they 
« would conſider how far the King's ſervice and the commonwealth was 
« concerned in this impeachment, promiſing to make it appear that the ot- 
« fenders were guilty of no leſs than High Treaſon ; and therefore delired 
« that thcir Lordſhips would join with them in preſervation of the King's 
« honour, and proceed with courage to the ſecuring of the perſons, and ſe- 
« queſtring the places of the parties impeached ; profeſſing that the ground 
« of this accuſation was not an abortive, or of half an hour's birth, but the 
collection of many years proceedings; and remembring to their Lordſhips, 
« that the law without execution was but a dead letter; and that the delay 
« of ſecuring the Lord Finch, late Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
« and, for one day, gave him opportunity to eſcape, and ſo prevented the 
« courle of juſtice ; and therefore deſired, that the proceedings in courſe of 
* Parliament in like caſes may be obſerved. | 

As ſoon as the meſſengers were withdrawn, the Lord Moore declared his 
ſentiments, that the firſt reſolution was good, and ought to ſtand. The 
Earl of Ormonde agreed with his Lordſhip in that point, but judged it pro- 
per to take notice of ſome particular paſſages in the meſlage, which he 
did not think agrecable ro the reſpect due from the Lower to the Upper 


Houſe. He faid, “ that there were ſome words ſpoken by the Committee, 


« which gave him cauſe to mention them; and he could not help obſerving, 
« that it was a thing of ſome temcrity in them to offer not only to adviſe 
this Houſe uncalled, but alſo to cite them to courage, and to bid them 
* have a care of the King's honour and ſervice; both which, he conceived, 
te there was no need to preſs upon the Houle.” The Lords adhered to their 
former reſolution, and the Committee being called in, received from the 
Chancellor their anſwer, that the Commons ſhould not need to doubt, but 
that the Lords Houſe would proceed, as was fit, in the matters moved by 
them. 

On Monday (March 1.) the Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas be- 
ing preſent, the Houſe, upon the Lord Marguire's motion, reſolved it ſelf 
into a Committee, to conſider what was to be done in this caſe. 

The Earl of Ormonde propoſcd to take his recognizance to anſwer when 
the charge came in. Lord Hane was doubtful, that the matter was not 
bailable. The Earl replicd, that moſt of the Judges the laſt day were of 
Opinion, that the perſons were bailable. Lord Lambert expreſſed a perſua- 
ſion that neither of the perſons accuſed would go away, but could not help 
fearing that if they did, all in the Houſe might be impeached of treaſon. 
The Lords Netterville, Baltinglaſs and Tkeryn entertaining the like fears, 
thought it behoved them to proceed ſecurely, and moved that the Judges 
might deliver their opinions, whether the Houſe would be ſafe in cale the 
parties ſhould eſcape. The Earl of Ormonde thought this a needleſs cautio 
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were brought in, the accuſations were called flanders. Hereupon a meſſage CHARLES 


I. 


1641. 


130 An HISTORY of the LITE of Book II 


CHARLESin a plain caſe, wherein even the Engliſh Houſe of Commons had allowed 
I. bail to be taken for the Judges whom they had impeached there ; and urged, 
that ſuppoſing the worſt, there was yet no danger, ſince no body could take 
1641. advantage thereof but the King, and they had the Lords Juſtices conſent to 
take ſecurity. The Judges however were asked their opinions, in which all 
agreed, that the Houle was out of danger if they ſhould eſcape; and the two 

who had before delivered their opinions againſt allowing bail, took this o 
portunity to retract them. Baron Hilton ſaid, that being the laſt day called 
upon ſuddenly for his opinion, he had delivered it, that the Lord Chancellor 
ought to be committed; but on better conſideration, he conceived he ought 
not till the particulars of the charge came in; and then ic was in the diſcre- 
tion of the Houſe. Juſtice Donellan ſaid to the ſame purpole, © that the 
« queſtion being, whether it was fit to take bail in caſe of High Treaſon, he 
* had anſwered 70 the laſt day, and ſo the law books are full; but he thought 
< it to be intended where the particulars do appear. That a common Juſtice 
© of Peace is not bound to commit on a general accuſation of treaſon ; and 
* the Lords Juſtices having given their conſent, there could be no danger 
« in taking bonds, though the accuſed perſons ſhould eſcape.” The Earl of 
Ormonde thereupon propoſing that their own bonds might be taken without 
ſurcties, which he thought ſufficient in the caſe, it was ordered, that the 
Lord Chancellor ſhould enter into a recogniſance before one of the Juſtices 
of the King's Bench of 20000 /. to his Majeſty's uſe to make his perſonal ap. 
pearance in the Houle of Lords upon notice of the exhibiting of a charge of 
High Treaſon againſt him by the Houſe of Commons; and that the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Louther ſhould do the like before the Lord Chancellor. A 
queſtion was ſtarted by Lord Inchiquin, whether it was fit for Lord Lott her 
to ſit there after his bond; to which the Earl having replied, that he con- 
ccived it not fit for them to remove any of the King's Council from their 
places, without his Majeſty's conſent, the Committce roſe; and the Houſe 
being reſumed, he made the report of the reſolutions taken, which were 

agreed to, the orders made accordingly and the recogniſances taken. 

The Commons were highly incenſed at this proceeding, and till inſiſted 
on their commitment. They had a very ſtrong party among the Lords to 
favour their deſires, and execute their meaſures. The Houſe of Peers had 
as yet come to no relolution in particular with regard to the Biſhop of Der- 
ry ; nor had they as yet conſidered of that part of the Commons requeſt, 
which related to the ſequeſtring of the perſons impeached from their places 
and from the Board. When therefore this came into conſideration two days 
afterwards on March 4. a new debate was ſtarted about their commitment, 
(notwithſtanding the former order) and about their putting in of anſwers to 
the impeachment. 

The Lord Chancellor made a ſpeech upon this occaſion, which ſeemed to 
put the Houſe into ill humour: he ſaid, that the charge againſt him was too 
general, ſo that it could not be anſwered unto, (neither indeed could it, 
otherwiſe than by ſimple denial ;) that there was no treaſon therein contained 
beſides the word treaſon; and that there was no precedent of any ſuch pro- 
ceeding ſince Poyning's Act, 10. H. VII. and the explanation thereof 3. and 
4. Phil. & Mar. and therefore he conceived the impeachment trenched 
much upon the King's prerogative, which he conceived it was proper for 
their Lordſhips and the Lords Juſtices to conſider. This looked like calling 
in queſtion the judicial power of the Houſe, and gave great offence to many. 
The Lord Lambert aid, that if Poyning's Act was ſo underſtood, that the 
Parliament had no power to do any thing but to pals bills, it hardly deſerved 
the name of a Parliament. This was indeed infringing the liberty of Par- 
liaments, Which he conceived to be one of the articles upon which the Lord 
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Chancellor and Lord Lowther were accuſed of treaſon ; and however in- CHARLES 
1 
* 
1640. 


clined he was to favour their perſons, he muſt declare himſelf of the opinion 
to commit them. The Earl of Ormonde iccing the diſpoſition of the Houtc 
ſaid, he conceived it to be very proper, before they proceeded any further in 
that matter, to conſider whether the articles were too general or no; for it 
they were, there was no occaſion for an anſwer or further proceeding. This 
being put to the queſtion, the voices were found to be even; and the ſenſe 
of the Houſe now ſeemed to be for their commitment, though they did 
not know how to commit the Lord Chancellor, he having the King's Great 
Scal in his cuſtody. 

Under this difficulty, the Lord Lambert ſaid, that it was a buſineſs of great 
conſequence ; and ſince what was now done therein, would be a precedent 
for the future, it was fit to handle it with the more circumſpection, and then 
propoſed a meſſage to the Lords Juſtices to let them know the ſenſe of the 
Houle about committing them; to which the Earl of Ormonde delired might 
be added a referring of it to the Lords Juſtices, who beſt knew how ulctul 
they might be to his Majeſty's ſervice to bail them, it they pleaſed, and have 
them forth-· coming; which was conſented to, and a Committee ſent with the 
meſlage. 

The next day, the laſt of the ſeſſion, it was reſolved abſolutely to order 
the commitment; for nothing elſe would ſatisfy the Commons. Exceptions 
were made to the votes of the Biſhops ; but they inſiſting on their right, it 
was allowed upon Mr. Juſtice Donnellan delivering his opinion, that they 
might vote if they pleaſed, ſince they were excluded only by a canon, which 
could not deſtroy any right in law. Notwithſtanding which there was a ma- 
jority for the commitment of the Biſhop of Derry and Lord Lowther to the 
Gentleman Uſher; and an order was made for the Earl of Ormonde, and the 
Lords Moore, Netterville, Mayo, Slane and Lambert to repair forthwith and 
to acquaint the Lords Juſtices with the ſenſe of the Houſe touching the pro- 
ccedings againſt the perſons impeached, their commitment of the Biſhop of 
Derry and Lord Lowther; and that holding it meet the Lord Chancellor 
ſhould be committed too, and was not fit to execute that place, nor ſit at the 
Council Board, they deſired their Lordſhips to make choice of ſome other 
proper perſon to be their Speaker. The Juſtices anſwer was reported by the 
Earl of Ormonde to this effect, © that as to the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
% Lowther there was more than ordinary uſe of them at preſent at the Coun- 

cil Board; that yeſterday their Lordſhips underſtood by the Committee, 
that the Houſe would willingly leave them to the Lords Juſtices to do with 
them as their Lordſhips ſaw cauſe, and that their Lordſhips hoped the Houſe 
would not retract; that if they continued at the Board, and ſhould attempt 
to do any thing againſt the Houſe (as ſome had objected) their Lordſhips 
would not ſuffer it ; and as to the requeſt of the Houſe for a new Speaker, 
they would acquaint his Majeſty therewith, and expect his pleaſure againſt 
the next ſeſſion ; but deſired a meſſage from the Houſe to bail the parties 
« accuſcd, if their Lordſhip's ſaw cauſe. 

This the Earl moved, and that as the Lords Juſtices had ſo readily and 
cheartully from time to time received the meſſages and requeſts of the Houle, 
and been ſo ready to comply with them, it was fit that an entry ſhould be 
made thereof to remain to all poſterity ; which was done, and the two Houſes 
prorogued to May 11. next following. 

I have been the more particular in this account of the debate and proceed- 
ings of the Houſe of Lords in this Seſſion, not only by reaſon of the con- 
ſiderable ſhare which the Earl of Ormonde had in them, but likewiſe to 
ſhew the influence which one wiſe and great man hath upon the conduct of 
ſuch an Aſſembly; for it muſt be owned that the Houle of Peers of Ireland 
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CHARLES carried themſelves with more temper and moderation in their proceedings 
I. in thoſe turbulent times, than any other body of men in the three Nations. 
Vat evils might not have been prevented afterwards, if the ſame great man 
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Proceedings 
diabanding 
the Iriſh Army. 


An HisTory of the LITE of Book II, 


had been at the head of affairs in that Kingdom? 


The Earl of Strafford's inſtructions given in Sept. 1640. for disbanding 
four thouſand men of the new Iriſh Army, have been already mentioned; 
they were not executed for want of money to diſcharge the arrears of the 
ſoldiers, whom it was not either juſt, or ſate to diſmiſs without their pay. 
The ſecond ſubſidy, had it been aſſeſſed and raiſed as the firſt, would have 
removed that difficulty, and have enabled the State of Ireland to disband them; 
but the votes of the Houſe of Commons in October for reducing the ſubſi- 
dies (which prevented any aſſeſſment or levy at all, till after his Majeſty had con- 
ſented to that reduction, in the beginning of this year) and deſtroyed all cre- 
dit for borrowing on that fund, rendered it utterly impracticable. The Iriſh 
Agents in England were deſirous, that the whole body of eight thouſand 
foot ſhould be broke; and put their friends in the Houſe of Commons there, 
upon preſſing his Majeſty to order it. They had it under their conſideration 
ſeveral times; and whenever they had occaſion to expreſs their fears from 
any of thoſe ſham-plots (of which the faction made a wonderful uſe to carry 
the moſt difficult points) that Army was ſtill brought in as a ground of ter- 
rible apprehenſions. At laſt a petition was preſented on April 24. to the 
Houle by a party in the city of London, devoted to the prevailing faction, 
and ready to ſubſcribe to any thing that the leaders of it dictated; in which, 
among other obſtructions of trade, complaint is made againſt that Army, as 
the occaſion of terrible fears, and a ſource of much danger to them. 

This was two days afterwards inſiſted on by the Commons in a confe- 
rence, upon the ſubject of that petition with the Lords, who were deſired 
to join with them in an addreſs to his Majeſty to disband it. Every body 
that knows the nature of an Army, and the manner of its conduct, and 
conſiders how this was formed, muſt know, that there was no real dan- 
ger to be apprehended thence. A thouſand veterans had been taken out of 
the old Army, all of them Proteſtants, to inſtruct and diſcipline the new; 
of theſe all the non-commiſſioned officers and the ſubalterns were com- 
poſed ; the ſuperior officers were all likewiſe Proteſtants; ſo that it im- 
ported little of what religion the ſeven thouſand new raiſed men were; they 
had been choſe on account of their ſize and activity, without regard to their 
religion; but as ſoldiers muſt ever obey their Officers orders, it would have 
been entirely the fault of the Officers, if, though they had been all Roman- 
its, they had not ſerved as well, and as ſucceſsfully, for the ſuppreſſing of 
an inſurrection of Papiſts in Ireland, as if the whole body had been com- 
poſed of Proteſtants. I advance nothing in this poſition, but what I have 
hcard maintained in the like caſe, and agreed in by ſome of the beſt gene- 
ral Officers in Europe. There was indeed danger enough in diſmiſſing them 
without their pay, which (it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed) would occaſion 
a mutiny, and in ſending ſuch a number of idle fellows, who had learned the 
uſe of arms, and were fit to give ſpirit to others, into different parts of a 
country, whoſe commerce was not ſufficient to find them employment at 
home, and whoſe diſaffection to the Engh;/h Government was notoriouſly 
known; in a turbulent ſeaſon, when it was the faſhion to complain of and 
magnify grievances, and all the world was diſtracted with fears and jcalouſics 
induſtriouſly raiſed and propagated, and too much diſpoſed to create diſturb- 


- ances, to commit violences and even to break out into inſurrections, which 


the late ſucceſs of the Scots had rendered leſs dreadful to ſuch as had a mind 

to engage therein. The King ſaw very plainly theſe dangers; but the dit- 

ficulty was how to obviate them. He had often conſidered the ſubject ; = 
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Boox II. JAMES the Firſt Duke of Orwoxve. 


found no way to prevent the inconveniences after disbanding, but to ſend CH 


the men into ſome foreign ſervice. France lay too near, and was too con- 
venicntly ſituated with regard to Ireland; he had reaſon to think that the 
Cardinal de Richelieu would be as ready to ſupport an inſurrection in this 
latter Kingdom, as he had been to encourage one in Scotland; the Engliſh 
Commons too at that time pretended to be afraid of an invaſion trom 
France; he intended therefore to ſend them into the Spaniſh ſervice, and had 
actually treated with Don Alonſo de Cardmas the Spaniſb Emballador for 
that purpoſe. The other difficulty of paying the ſoldiers when they were 
broke ſtill ſubſiſted ; the Exchequer of Ireland was drained, and that of Emg- 
land was empty; the King had done all that was poſlible to content his 
pcople; he had paſſed every bill, that his Parliament had offered to him; 
he had done all that depended on him, to redreſs every real or pretended 
grievance that they had to complain of; he had ſubmitted to the retrenchment 
of a conſiderable part of his own revenue, ariſing from rights of the Crown, 
as unqueſtionable as any in the law of England; and they had not in return 
made him any grant to ſupply the leaſt of his many and urgent neceſſities; for 
all that they had raiſed upon the ſubject was paid in (not to Commilltoners 
authorized from the Crown as uſual, but) to reccivers of their own appoint- 
ment, and applied for purpoſes, which they had more at heart than the dig- 
nity and ſupport of the Crown. The King oppreſled with theſe difficulties, 
had no money, nor indced credit to raiſe any, for diſcharging the pay of 
the forces; however, upon the application of the Parliament, it was abſo— 
lutely neceſſary to disband them at any rate; for fear of worſe conſequences 
in England, than thoſe which he apprehended in Ireland. In his anſwer 
therefore to their addreſs (which was reported to the Houſe of Lords by 


their Committee on May 7.) he acquainted them with his difficultics, and his 


intentions to put the disbanded men into the King of Spain ſervice, and 
that he would cauſe the Iriſb new Army to be broke forthwith, purſuant 
to their requeſt and advice. Nor did he delay a moment in doing what he 
found would be acceptable to his Parliament; but the very next day diſpatch- 
ed away orders to the Lords Juſtices to break the Army, and to the Earl of 
Ormonde to uſe a particular care in the orderly disbanding thereof. And 
five days afterwards on May 13. he ſigned warrants for the Colonels Theo- 
bald Taaffe, John Barry, John Butler, Richard Pluntet, George Porter, 
Chriſtopher Beling, and Garret Barry, to tranſport cach of them one thou- 
{and of the disbanded men out of Ireland for foreign ſervice; and on May 
31. Colonel Thomas Butler was allowed to tranſport five hundred more. 
To facilitate the affair of disbanding, and induce the King to that reſolution e, 
an offer was made by one of his Privy-Council (then compoſed of. perſons 
that were in the good graces of the Parliament) of lending a ſum of 10000 /; 
but I do not find any advanced. The orders ſent by Sir Henry Vane were cx- 
preſs for the immediate disbanding ; but his letters, which ſignified that the 
King and Parliament would not be ſatisfied till that was done, left it to the 
State of Ireland, to find money as well as they could for that purpoſe. In 
this diſtreſs the Lords Juſtices, conſulting with the Earl of Ormonde, re- 
ſolved to execute the orders in the beſt and moſt expeditious way that was 
poſſible. The Earl as Lieutenant General, ſent his warrants to the proper 
Officers to put the forces out of pay from the 25th of that month, and to 
disband the ſoldiers under their command without loſs of time. The thou- 
land Proteſtant veterans were ſent back to their old corps, from whence 
they had been taken, and the State having found ways and means to raiſe 
3500. it was employed in giving the ſeven thouſand remaining ſoldiers at 


2 Nal on, Vol. II. P. 233. 
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CHARLES their being diſmiſſed ten ſhillings a man to bear their charges to their ſeveral 


homes. As for the pay due to them, and what was owing at their quarters, 


Wit was ſtated according to their laſt muſter, and the ſoldiers allowance; and 
1641. they were promiſed payment, 1s ſoon as money came into the Exchequer, 


but as to the Officers, there was no proviſion made for them; they were 
forced to ſtay for all their arrears; which were not paid in ſeveral years af. 
tetwards, and many of them not till after the Reſtoration. The ſoldiers were 
diſmiſſed with ſtrict charges to keep the high way, and commit no ſpoil in 
their return home; and with orders to repair upon notice to places ap. 
pointed for their embarking, in order to go abroad into foreign ſeryice, 
Their arms were all taken from them, and with the powder, ammunition, 
and Chirurgeon's cheſts, brought into his Majeſty's ſtores. The regulations 
in this affair were ſo providently made, and the orders given ſo well exe. 
cuted, that this body of eight thouſand foot was entirely diſlolyed before the 


middle of June, without any inconvenience or diforder in the Nation at 
that time. 


The 22 Nor would any have happened afterwards, had the King been allowed to 
ien of ſending 
Iriſh abraad The Houſe of Lords approved of the method, but it was not agrecable to 
oppoſed by the the inclinations, or did not ſuit the ſchemes of the Jriſb Agents. They 

take, follicited againſt it at Court; they engaged their friends and allies of the 


purſue his intentions, and ſend the disbanded men into foreign ſervice, 


faction that governed in the Houſe of Commons in England, to oppoſe it; 
and the Iriſh Commons then ſitting, where the Roman Catholick and Puritan 
parties had a great majority, declarcd againſt the tranſporting ſuch a number 
of ſoldiers out of their Nation, Mr. Patrick Darcy, Mr. Garret Chevers, 
Mr. Richard Martin and others of the leading men urging with great vche- 
mence and a ſceming paſſion d, * the ill will that Spain had always born to 
* England, and their fears leſt theſe very forces, acquainted with every creck 
« of the Kingdom, and naturally fond of their religion, might be ſent back 
ce to raiſc a flame in their own country; that though the preſent King of 
ce Fpain was in amity with his Majeſty, yet his grandfather had attempted 
« the conqueſt of Ireland, and ſupported Rebellions there; that he had al- 
« ready entertained the perſons attainted by Parliament 11. Jac. and con- 
c ferred upon them the command of the Jriſh in his ſervice, giving them 
cc likewiſe titles of honour from places within the Realm, as Prince of U/- 
« ſter, Marquis of Mayo, and Earls of Deſmond and Beerhaven; and tho 
« the Colonels and Captains, now intended to command the disbanded 
4 ſoldiers, were men of known merit, loyalty and integrity, yet they might be 
« removed by the chance of war; and then the command of the common ſoldi- 
ers might be conferred upon ſome of the ſaid attainted Septs, who in hope to 
ce recover their juſtly forfeited inheritance, would be apt to draw the needy 
c unſettled ſoldiers to return home to their native country, to divide the 
« ſpoils of it among them.” This oppoſition put a ſtop to the execution 
of the deſign till the month of Auguſt; when the Ir; Parliament being 
adjourned to November, and the © Enel appearing ſatisfied to allow of ſuch 
a number, the King recalled his other warrants, and allowed only Colonel 
Taaffe, Porter, John and Garret Barry to levy and tranſport four thou- 
ſand men out of Ireland for the King of Spain's ſervice f. The Spaniſh Em- 
baſſador had furniſhed the Officers with money for levying and ſubſiſting the 
men, and had ſpent ſeveral thouſands of pounds in hiring and providing 
ſhips, victuals, and other neceſſaries for their tranſportation, This expencc, 
and its being made at a time when he had reaſon to think it acceptable 


See Borla/?s Hiſtory, p. 8. and Journal of the Houſe of Commons, July 30. 1641. 
© Naljon, Vol. II. p. 426. | 1 A. 263. 
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to the Kingdom, was urged by the Earl of Briſtol at a conference with the Cu 


Commons on the 6th of that month to gain their expreſs approbation of 


135 


I. 


the thing. But they rather ſhewing diſlike, the King being then at EAA u N ⏑ 


burg h, ſent on the 2 1ſt a meſſage to the Houſe of Lords by Sir Edward 
Nicholas, to let them knows, © that he was now ſo far engaged to the 
© Spaniſh Embaſlador for four regiments of 1ri/Þ, that he could not go 
« back; that his Majeſty was aſſured before he went from London, that 
« both Houſes were content, only it wanted the formality of voting; where- 
« upon he had given an abſolute order for the levying and tranſporting of 
« thoſe men, and therefore notified it to the Houle, that thoſe levies might 
« not be ſtopped.” This being communicated to the Commons ®, they on 
the 28th by a ſolemn vote declared, that they did not allent nor hold it 
fit, that there ſhould be any levies of men in Ireland for the ſervice of the 
King of Hpain; and that it was proper to make a ſudden ſtop of the ſhips 
hired by s Spaniſh Embaſlador for tranſporting the ſoldiers. This they com- 
municated the ſame day in a conference to the Lords, deſiring, their con- 
cutrrence; who after a debate agreed to the ſame votes, and ſent orders to 


Sir Jom Pennington to ſtay all thoſe ſhips that were riding in the Downs, 


or in the river of Thames, and employed for that ſetvice i. The Spaniſh Em- 
baſſador complaincd to the King, of the ſtaying of the ſhips, and inſiſted on 


the men as his right by his Majeſty's promiſe, and his own expences. The 


King wrote to the Lords about it, but in vain; and the Houle of Commons, 
to prevent their being tranſported in other ſhips from [re/and, paſſed on 
Sept. 6. (three days before their receſs) an order, that no Merchants ſhould 
tranſport any ſoldiers out of any of his Majeſty's dominions ; and that no ſhips 
ſhould be cleared, till they had given ſecurity they would not. What were 
the motives of the Houſe of Commons for this prohibition; whether they had 
a mind to make the King look little, and themſelves great in the eyes of to- 
rcign Princes and States; whether they did it purely at the inſtance of the Agents 
from Ireland; or whether the heads of the faction in the Houle really wiſhed, 
that ſome diſturbances or inſurrections (which they encouraged every where 
clſc) might happen in that Kingdom, to diſtreſs his Majeſty, and thereby at- 
ford them a favourable opportunity, and greater means, to execute the mca- 
ſurcs they had formed for the deſtruction of the Church and Monarchy in 
England, is hard to ſay. But this is certain, that the publick reaſons alledged 
for that conduct, and drawn from a parcel of mere poſſibilities, were trifling 
and groundleſs; that if the ſea had been once between thoſe disbanded men 
and Ireland, they could have done no harm there; that they could not 
have been tranſported back in time, nor without a vaſt expence too great 
for a King of 2 reduced (as he then was) almoſt to extremity by a 
long war with France, and the late revolt of Catalonia and Portugal; and 
that if theſe men had not been kept at home, at a time when the turbulent 
ſpirit that reigned in the Houſe of Commons, and which by their clamour 
about gricyances, they had infuſed into the people of Ireland; and which 
gave too juſt reaſon to fear diſturbances from that people, there either would 
have been no Rebellion at all in that Kingdom, or if there had, the Rebels 
would never have been able to form an Army; but muſt have been ſuppreſ- 
ſed by the firſt regular troops ſent againſt them. 


1641. 


About the time that the two Houſes were upon the point of addreſſing Bi! 5 Altair 
the King to disband this Army, they paſſed a bill of attainder againſt the 72 8 
Earl of Straſſord. To all the rage and injuſtice viſible in the whole courſe 


of the proceedings againſt that great man, they, in their eager thirſt for his 
blood, added an amazing violence upon the King's conſcience, which men 


© Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 457. b . p. 466, 17. K 
that 
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CHaRLEsthat had any of their own, and indeed any humanity in their nature, could 


I. 


never have uſed. His Majeſty declarcd, that he thought the Earl did not de. 


WWYV ſerve in juſtice to dic, and that he could not in conſcience pals the bill; but 


1641. 


left the Parliament to their choice of any other method of preventing the 
miſchiefs which they apprehended from him. Remonſtrances, clamo 

menaces, tumults, terrors, all means were made uſe of to divert the King 
from a reſolution which would have given courage to his faithful ſervants, 
and defeated the meaſures of thoſe who meditated his ruin. Among the 
methods they took for this purpoſe, one artifice muſt not be omitted, be- 
cauſe it hath not yet been rightly underſtood. 


Artifce to e- The Earl's enemies were very ſenſible of the conſequences which his 
gage the King ife or death would produce, with regard to their own ſchemes, as well 


to paſs the 
Bill. 


as the King's affairs; and were terribly afraid leſt his Majeſty's tenderneſs of 
heart in caſes of blood, and of conſcience in matters of religion and morality, 
ſhould prevail over all their terrors, and make him perſiſt in refuſing to paſs 
the Act of Attainder, He had on Saturday May 1. declared to both Houſes, 
in the moſt poſitive terms, © that he could not in conſcience condemn the 
“ Earl of Strafford of High Treaſon, and that however deſirous he was to 
« ſatisfy his people, in other matters, yet in point of conſcience, no fear, 
e no reſpect whatſoever ſhould ever make him go againſt it.. This Decla- 
ration ſtartled the Commons, and filled them with uneaſy apprehenſions about 
the fate of the bill; they ſaw the King was in carneſt, they knew the trou- 
ble of mind which he ſuffered upon this occaſion, and were afraid leſt it 
ſhould either affect the Lords, fo as to reſtrain them from preſſing him in 
ſo tender a point, and from paſſing the bill in their Houſe, or determine 
his Majeſty to refuſe the Royal Aſſent afterwards. To remove the main dif- 


ficulty, which lay in the King's conſcience, a letter dated from the Tower, 
May 4. 1641. was delivered to his Majeſty in the name of the Earl of Straf- 


ford, * expreſſing his reſolution to give up his life with all the chearful- 
« neſs imaginable in the juſt acknowledgment of his Majeſty's excceding fa. 
* yours, and for the proſperity of his ſacred Perſon and the Commonwealth, 
te things infinitely before any private man's intereſt; telling him, that his 
« conſent would more acquit him therein to God, than all the world beſides 
te could do, for to a willing mind there is no injury done; and beſeeching him 
ce to pals the bill for prevention of thoſe evils, which might happen by his re- 
te fuſal, and for removing an obſtacle out of the way towards that bleſſed 
« agreement, which God, he truſted, would ever cſtabliſh between his Ma- 
te jeſty and his ſubjefts.” The letter is printed at length by Nalſon and 
others; and Lord Clarendon repreſents the conſequences of it in theſe words, 
Viz. © The delivery of this letter being quickly known, new arguments 
« were applied; that this free conſent of his own, clearly abſolved the 
King from any ſcruple that could remain with him; and ſo in the end 
« they extorted from him, to ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords to pals the 
bill; which was as valid as if he had paſſed it himſelf; though they com- 
« forted him even with that circumſtance, that his own hand was not in 
cc it. N | | 

That ſuch a letter was delivered to the King, is not to be doubted ; Lord 


| Clarendon expreſly affirms it, and all the Hiſtorians of the time agree in that 


fact: they ſuppoſe it to be really wrote by the Earl of Srrafford, and upon 
their credit it hath been taken for granted ever ſince. But whether the 
Earl actually wrote it may juſtly be queſtioned ; not only becauſc the action 
itſclt is ſo very extraordinary that it looks romantick, and he was too wiſe 
a man not to foreſee the fatal effects which his being given up to popular 
rage and clamour would haye upon the King's counſels and affairs ; but alio, 

; becaulc 
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upon Secretary Carleton acquainting him, that the King had paſſed the bill, 


nor with that exclamation which came from him on that occaſion, Put not 


your truſt in Princes, &c. It is well known that hand. writing of perſons 
may be ſo exactly counterfeired, and hath been in fact ſo well imitated, that 
no body hath been able to diſtinguiſh the counterfeit from the genuine writ- 
ing of ſuch perſons, and that theſe perſons themſelves could not with any 
aſſurance pronounce it not to be their hand, bur only from the matter and 
ſubſtance of the contents, ſo contrary to their real ſentiments, that they knew 
certainly they could never {et their hand to ſuch a Writing. It appeared on 
many other occaſions, that the party which proſecuted the Earl of Strafford 
with ſo much violence, never ſtuck at any arts or methods however wicked 
and diſhonourable, which would ſerve their ends; and that fiftitious lettets 
were one of the moſt common and ſucceſsful engines of their policy; and 
therefore there is no reaſon to imagine, that in a matter of ſo much conſe- 
quence to their affairs, which had been the work of ſo many months, and 
on which they were lo furiouſly ſet, (as they were on the Earl's death) that 
when they had it ſo near in their view, and had brought their ſcheme to 
the very point of execution, they ſhould in that very moment, when their 
thirſt of his blood was keeneſt, be troubled with any unſeaſonable ſcruples 
about forging a letter in his name, or impoſing on the King and miſguiding 
his conſcience, in order to gain their ends. It is certain they had it in their 
power, to cauſe a letter to be delivered to the King in ſuch a manner, that 
he could not poſlibly ſuſpect its not being ſent by the Earl, who was abſo- 
lutely and ſolely in the power of his enemies, and to prevent any preſent 
diſcovery of the impoſture. * For they had a few days before (on Apr. 28.) 
ſent a meſſage to the Lords, expreſſing their fears of the Earl of Srrafford's 
deſigning an eſcape, and deſiring that he might be made a cloſe priſoner, 
and the guards ſtrengthened 3 they had on the very day of the date of this 


. pretended letter, upon a petition of their creatures, the rabble, and a ridi- 


culous ſtory of three good wives of J/apping peeping through the key-hole 
of the door of the Earl's chamber out of curigſity to ſce him, and over- 
hearing him diſcourſe with his Secretary Mr. Hingsby about his eſcape, moved 
to have Captain Billing ſley (who was repreſented as a great confident of the 
Earl's) removed with his company from the guard of the ammunition in the 
Tower; which fort was by that means entirely at their devotion, for the 
Lieutenant, Sir William — a Scot, was a confident of the party, had 
in this affair of Captain Billing ſley vilely traduced the King, as if he were 
of confederacy for the Earl's eicape, and was ready to affirm and act any 
thing which the party ſhould ſuggeſt and direct as proper for their purpole ; 
and Lord Clarendon mentions a great perſon then in command in the Tower, 
who undertook, that, “if the King refuſed to pals the Bill of Attainder a- 
* gainſt the Earl of Htrafford, he would, to free the Kingdom from the ha- 
« zard it ſeemed to be in, cauſe his head to be ſtricken off in the Tower ;” 
and when the Earl was in the cuſtody of perſons ready, out of hatred to him, 
to run ſuch lengths as theſe, when Sir //i/liam Balfour refuſed to admit 
any body to the ſight of the Earl, without an order from the Parliament, it 
is evident, that nothing was more caſy than to carry on ſuch an impoſture, 
as this Letter was, without any, the lcaſt danger of a diſcovery; though in 
truth, if by accident any had been made, the party, by whole direction it 
Was carried on, had power enough to protect and indemnify their Agents. 
That it was an impoſture cannot reaſonably be diſputed, after conſidering 
the following relation. The late Mr. Sidney WWortley Montague, ſecond fon 


' Whithck's Memorials, p. 44. Nalſen, Vol. II. p. 161, 199, and 198. 
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CuARLESs to Edward the firſt Earl of Sandwiche, uſed to tell his friends, that he had 


1 


been aſſured by Milliam the late Earl of Strafford, ſon of that great 


that when he was admitted to viſit his father, the night before his execution, 


1641. 


upon occaſion of the latter's adviſing him to a private life, to have nothin 
to do with Courts, and alledging his own melancholy caſe of being given 
up a ſacrifice to party rage and malice after all his merits and ſervices to the 
Crown, as an inſtance how little dependance was to be had upon them, he 
could not help expreſſing his wonder at thoſe complaints of being given up, 
when it was done at his father's own requeſt; and then mentioned the affair 
of the letter, and the conſequences thereof. His father received the account 
with all the ſurprize imaginable, and declared to him very ſolemnly, * that 
« he had never wrote any ſuch letter; and that it was a mere forgery of his 
© enemies, in order to miſguide the King to conſent to his death.” 

This ſon of the great but unfortunate Earl and Mr. Montague were bred 
up, began the world, and ſet out upon their travels together; and from him 
ſoon after the cataſtrophe of his father's death, Mr. Montague had this ac- 
count, which he was very free in averring on various occaſions to his friends, 
particularly to a ſet of them with whom he uſed to aſſociate at Mr. Kille- 


grew's lodgings in Somerſet-Houſe, among which were the late Earls of Hun- 


derland and Orford, Mr. Doddington, and Mr. Howard, now Keeper of 
the Paper Office, from which laſt I received this relation, and who is fill 
living and ready to atteſt it, | 

Such were the means made uſe of to obtain the King's conſent to the Earl 


of S$trafford's death; a ſtep, which afflicted his conſcience to the laſt moment of 


his life; which emboldened his enemies to all the exorbitant demands which 
they afterwards made, being aſſured, that after he had given up Straford, he 


could deny them nothing; and which left him not one faithful Counſellor 


about him that durſt ſpeak his mind clearly, or give him honeſt advice in a 


time when he needed it moſt, none caring by ſo doing to expoſe themſelves - 


to the rage and fury of a party which would be ſure to ruin them, whilſt 
the King was certainly afraid and unable to protect them, and perhaps inca 
pable of following that advice which they offercd purely for his ſervice. In 


conſequence of this artifice, backed by the importunities of all that were 


about the King, and the continual repreſentation of the miſeries that would 
attend himſelf, his family, and the whole Kingdom by his refuſal, the Houſe 
of Lords having on Saturday (May 8) paſſed the Bill of Attainder, the King, 
with an infinite diſtraction of mind, ſigned his conſent to it on the roth, and 
the Earl was executed on the 12th of that month, behaving himſelf in his 
laſt moments with a dignity ſuitable to his character, and with a courage, 
firmneſs and compoſure of mind equally becoming a brave man and a good 
Chriſtian. 

Thus fell the Earl of Strafford, and with him the felicity of Ireland, 
which flouriſhed under him in a higher degree of proſperity, than it had ever 
enjoyed ſince it was a Nation; but fell preſently after his death into thoſe 
diſturbances, which made it a ſcene of blood, confuſion and miſery for many 
years; the event fully juſtifying the obſervation which the King makes in his 
anſwer to the two laſt papers at Uxbridge concerning Ireland; wherein he 
tells the two Houſes, © that they who know that Kingdom cannot but wit- 
« neſs, that during the government there by Lieutenants of his own choice, 
© that Nation enjoyed more plenty and peace than ever it had ſince it was 
under the ſubjection of the Crown of England; traffick by ſea, and trade 
« by land increaſed; values of land improved; ſhipping multiplied beyond 
« belief: never was the Proteſtant Religion more advanced, nor the Prote- 
ce ſtants protected in greater ſecurity againſt the Papiſts.” Inaſmuch as (lays 
he) we mult remember you (for he was controlled in the choice of the Lords 
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juſtices by the Iriſt Committee, and in the nar e — e. CHARLES 
ceſter Lord Lieutenant, by the Engliſh Parliament) that thc preſent © Rebel- I. 
lion was begun when there was no Licutcnant there; when the power, CAWNg 
« which had been formerly uſed in that Kingdom, was queſtioned and dif- 1641. 
« oraced; and when thoſe in the Parliament there (by whom that Rebellion 
« was hatched) were countenanced in their complaints and proſecution by the 
faction which governed in the Houle of Commons here, whom thcy had 
« ſeryed ſo acceptably in the proceſs againſt the Earl of Srrafford. | 

One of the laſt requeſts! which the Earl made to the King was, that his he Or. 


\ Garter might be given to the Earl of Ormonde, of whole friendſhip to him- monde ve/u/c8 


ſelf he had lately received ſo eminent a teſtimony, and the nobleneſs of“ . 
whoſe ſentiments enſured the continuance thereof to his family. His Ma- 
jeſty accordingly made him the offer; but the Earl, more zcalous tor his 
Maſtcr's ſervice, than fond of new acceſſions of honour to himſelf, gene- 
rouſly declined it, repreſenting to the King, that it was then a time of dan- 
ger, and that ſuch a gift might poſlibly oblige and engage ſome other per- 
ſon to the Crown, who was leſs attached to it by inclination, and leſs re- 
ſolyed by principle to ſerve it, than himſelf; and therefore deſiring his Ma- 
zeſty to beſtow that Garter as his ſervice required, and to reſerve his bounty 
for him till all dangers were over. This occaſioned his not being made 
Knight of that order till the year 1649, when he was created by King 
Charles 1I. 

Different meaſures were now taken, and perſons of another ſtamp em- Hire, of the 
ployed, than what were thought proper to be made ule of in the late Lord 22 of 
Licutenant's time. Archibald Adair lately deprived of the Sce of Killala _ 
for his declarations in favour of the Scots Rebels, was now thought a con- 
venient perſon to fill that of Waterford. Sir Piers Crosby was reſtored to 
his place at the Council Board, and to have been diſcountenanced, diſplaced, 
rejected, or ſeverely treated on any occaſion by the Earl of Srrafford, ſerved, 
inſtead of the higheſt merit, to recommend people to places and employ- 
ments. The reins of Government were alſo taken off. The Council Table 
in Ireland had ever, from time immemorial, been a Court, much of the 
nature of our Court of Requeſts in England, which uſed from time to time 
to ſend prohibitions to the Courts of Law, to call before them the cauſes of 
poor and aggrieved perſons, who could not bear the litigation thereof in the 
tedious forms of our Common Law, and there determine them in a ſum- 
mary and expeditious way, with little or no expence to the parties. It pro- 
ceeded by petitions, anſwers, and examination of witneſles, as practiſed in 
other Courts of judicature; it was highly uſeful, and indeed abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to protect the Britiſh planters, and the Church from the encroachinents 
and inſults of the Jr;ſh, and to enforce obedicnce to orders of State. But 
it was now, ſince the proſecution of the Earl of S$trafford, and the com- 
plaints againſt paper petitions, and the determination of civil cauſes there, 
rendered uſeleſs, and a gate ſet open for all manner of licentiouſneſs and 
diſorders. m The Lords Juſtices would receive no paper petitions, and were 
ſo very cautious, that they referred all matters of the Crown, as well as of 
popular intereſt, to the determination of the ordinary Courts of Law. The 
High Commiſſion, and the two Preſidential Courts of Mumſter and Connaght, 
inſtituted by Queen Eligabeth, being attacked and threatened, were atraid 
of exerciſing their juriſdiction. The Judges too in the Courts of Law, tcr- 
rified by the impeachment of their brethren in England, and of the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Chief Juſtice Lowther in Ireland, and the danger in 
which they ſaw the reſt of themſclyes of being ſoon treated in the like man- 


Sir R. S. MS. p. 18. = Sir J. Temple's Hiſtory, p. 13. 


ner, 
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CHARLESner, were very cautions how they exerted their authority. This authority 
IJ. likewiſe was reſtrained in a very material point, with regard to the peace of 
C the Nation, and the ſafety of the Government, by the complaints of the Iriſh 
1641. Parliament againſt the fining or impriſoning of Jurors, who would find ver- 
dicts contrary to the plaineſt and the fulleſt evidence. This practice was firſt 
introduced in the beginning of King Fames's reign, when the penal laws 
were put in execution againſt Recuſants, and indictments exhibited againſt 
them for not coming to Church; (n which the Jurors, who were themſelves 
generally Recuſants, were taught that they ought not to find, whatever evi- 
dence there was offered in proof of them,) but was ſince extended from that 
particular caſe to others, and become ſo general, that it was very difficult, if 
not impracticable, to get any body convicted, in caſes where the common 
intereſt of numbers of perſons was concerned; and this being the caſe in all 
riots and tumults, it is caſy to be imagined, what encouragement was hereby 
given to theſe, and how hard it was for the State either to repreſs or prevent 

them. 

The Parliament of Ireland was to meet on May 11. The King thought 
it neceſſary before that time to do ſomething which might put them in good 
humour with regard to the ſeveral grievances preſented to him by the Com- 
mittees of either Houſe, He conſidered them ſeveral days in his Privy Council, 
which was now compoſed of the Earls of Mancheſter, Eſſex, Warwick, and 
Cork, Lord Say, and other members agrecable to the Engliſb Parliament, and 
to the Iriſß Committees, who had ſo lately ſerved their common cauſe. At 

The King's an- laſt, on n April 16, he by their advice gave a favourable anſwer to moſt of 
3 the articles, and promiſed to conſider the reſt, and to make ſuch proviſion 
cConcerning them as was reaſonable. 

The Nobility were to be aſſeſſed to ſubſidies in the way hitherto uſed, but 
with more moderation and equality; they were to enjoy their juſt and law. 
ful liberties, rights and privileges; and an act was to be paſſed for ranking 
them in Parliament, of the ſame tenor as that of force in England in that 
behalf. No Peer was hercafter to be capable of more proxies than two, and 
blank proxies were totally diſallowed. Such as had no cſtate in Ireland, if 
they did not, within five years next enſuing, purchaſe in that Kingdom, a 
Baron 200/. a Viſcount 400. and an Earl 600 J. a year, were to loſe their 
votes in Parliament, till ſuch time as they ſhould afterwards purchaſe eſtates 
of thoſe values; and that there ſhould be free repair out of Ireland into his 
Majeſty's other Dominions ; and what elſe was deſired in this reſpect ſhould 
be ſettled as it was before the Proclamation in 1635. 

As to the impoſitions in the book of rates, and the over-valuing of com- 
moditics, his Majeſty conſented, that the rate on goods ſhould be ſettled at 
five per cent. ad valorem; but as to the duty of 1/. 13s. on French, and 
2/. 135. 4d. per ton on Spaniſh wines, and the duties on ſome ſorts of oil, 
he referred it to the Parliament of Ireland, to ſettle them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as might not leſſen his revenue. For remedy againſt the exceſs of extta - 
judicial proceedings on paper petitions at the Council Board, and the extraju- 
dicial avoiding of patents and other legal aſſurances, he would by his letters 
prohibit the chief Governors and Council from intermedling to hear and 
determine any cauſe concerning any man's property, in any caſe that might 
be determined in any of his Majeſty's Courts of juſtice in that Kingdom; 
which might ſerve for a preſent remedy, and ſuch further order ſhould be 
hercafter taken, as was or ſhould be ſettled in England. The Proclamation 
for the ſole emption and uttering of tobacco was offered to be revoked, it 
the Parliament would ſettle a rate of 94. in the pound on that commodity. 


m Rywvei's Deferſic, p. 25, 26, Sc. ® Biſhop of Ciagber's MS. in fol. No. IV. from p. 144. to p. 173. 
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The monopolics of iron-pots, ſtarch, tobacco- pipes, ſcaling of frizes, and CHARLES 


other clothes were to be taken away, as deſired; only alnage was to remain, 


I. 


as already ſettled by law, and glaſles, as in England. The High Commiſſion Y 


Court was to be ſuſpended, till his Majeſty ſhould ſee cauſe to revive its pro- 
ccedings; and then no retroſpect to be had, as to offences formerly paſled. 
As to the pretended exorbitant and barbarous cuſtoms belonging to the Cler- 

y of Ireland, that matter was to be heard on both ſides betore the Council, 
and a bill to be framed and tranſmitted into England, according to Porming's 
law, for the aboliſhing or regulation of them. Gunpowder was to remain only 
in his Majeſty's hands, but was to be ſold to the ſubjects of Ireland at the 
ſame rates as it was in England to the ſubjects there; and the proclamation 
againſt hawking and hunting ſhould be called in, and no reſtraint be uted 
hereafter to the prejudice of the former jult liberties of the ſubject. The 
votes of Counſellors in both Houſes were to be free. The regulation of tees 
in Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and of thoſe of Cuſtom-Houle Officers, 
was leſt to the Parliament; and in caſe it determined before they were ſet- 
tled, Commiſſions were to be iſſued for that purpoſe, As to the Graces, 
the Juſtices and Council were to take them into conſideration, and hear 
the Committees of the Parliament upon that ſubject; and then to prepare 
bills to be tranſmitted over for eſtabliſhing, as laws, ſuch of them as ſhall be 
found moſt for the good of the Kingdom. Theſe with the promiſe of an 
act for the repeal of the preamble relating to Lord S7rafford in the bill of 
ſubſidies, and of another for granting a more ample pardon to all his ſub- 
jets, were the anſwers which his Majeſty gave to the articles of grievances 
preſented from the Houſe of Lords; and thereby a reaſonable proviſion was 
made for every one of their complaints, except for that about the ſeizure of 
linen-yarn and cloth, when made of leſs goodneſs and length than the regu- 
lations eſtabliſhed in that point required; the aboliſhing of which regulations 
would have been the ruin of that trade. : 

The Commons, beſides thoſe which they made in common with the Lords, 
had other complaints of their own; in which however the Committees of 
both Houſes equally ſollicited for redreſs. With regard to theſe, the King 
conſented to the tranſporting of wool without licence, provided it were to 
England ; to aboliſh the licences for exporting ſheepskins and pipe-ſtaves, upon 
ſettling a ſmall duty thereon ; and left thoſe for retailing wine and aquavitæ 
to be ſettled as the Parliament ſaw fit: ſo that his revenue was not impaired 
thereby. Wearing apparel and horſes, (not for ſale, but) for the uſe of pri- 
vate perſons, were to be brought in, or carried out, cuſtom free; the tenure 
of fairs and markets to be determined finally, upon a ſpecial verdict, by the 
judges of the King's Bench in England or Ireland, as they liked beſt ; the 
aſſeſſing and billeting of ſoldicrs to be reſtrained according to law; Quo 
Warranto's not to be ſued but upon juſt cauſes, and if otherwiſe, reparation 
to be made by the King's Officers to the perſons aggrieved ; the power of 
Provoſts Marſhal to be limited, and excrciſed only upon proclaimed Rebels, 
or when there is an Army in the field, unleſs it be to bring offenders before 
the Judges to be anſwerable to the law; pretended aſſignments of debts to 
his Majeſty not to be admitted; the Courts of Wards and Caſtle-Chamber in 
Ireland to be regulated in the manner of their proceedings, according to the 
courſe of the Star. Chamber and Court of Wards in England; the procced- 
ings of the preſidential Courts, and of Judges of Aſſize, upon paper petiti- 
ons, for ſums not exceeding 5 /. thoſe of the former in a courſe of Chancery 
for ſums under 30/. and the other proceedings of both to be regulated ac- 
cording to the inſtructions. 

As to the demands of obliging the Biſhops to erect frecholders on thcir 
lands, the Lords of the Council, though no great friends to that order, ad- 
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CHaRLEs Viſed the King not to grant it, for fear of ruining the patrimony of the 


I. 


Church; but he conſented, that an Act of Parliament ſhould paſs for limi- 


W tation of the title of the Clergy to forty years; and whereas it was pretended 


1641. 


that impropriate tythes and lands had been, in Lord S$trafford's time, forced 
from the proprietors and given to the Church, he allowed all parties aggrieved 
to commence their ſuits againſt che Church, in any of his Courts of juſtice, 
for recovery of their pretended rights, without any interpoſition of his au- 
thority; and that conſents, gained by terror, menaces, or reſtraint, ſhould 
not be binding or concluſive againſt them. Their requeſt for a mint to be 
erected in Ireland, upon the model of that of England, was approved ; but 
as for the liberty they asked of bringing money out of England, for wares 
there ſold by the 1rz/Þ, they ſhould apply for it by petition to the Parliament 
of England, if they law fit. Their demand of having the reſtraint taken of 
which hindered the natives, ſettled on any of the late planted lands, from 
purchaſing of one another, was referred to the Governors and Council, to 
certify his Majeſty what was fit to be done therein ; but the repeal of any part 
of Poining's Act, which was carneſtly deſired, was abſolutely rejected, the 
Lords of the Council, after much debate with the Committees thereupon, 


not thinking fit to adviſe his Majeſty to gratify them therein. 


Such were the grievances complained of by the two Houſes of Parliament 
in Ireland; and theſe the anſwers made to their demands by his Majeſty, 
who was deſirous to give them all the ſatisfaction that he could, and does 
therein actually grant them every thing that could in reaſon or juſtice be ex- 
pected from him, or that their own friends in the Privy Council of England 
could adviſe him to, conſiſtent with the intereſt of this Kingdom. 

But ſtill the Committees were not ſatisfied. The moderating of the aſſeſſ. 
ments of the Nobility was not enough, if the Juſtices and Council had the 
leaſt hand in it; that matter they would fain have had left entirely to the 
Commiſſioners of the Commons. Though men of quality might repair to 


England without licence, it was thought an hardſhip that they ſhould regi- 


ſter their names at the ports, or notify their departure to the Lords Juſtices. 
The King's inſtructions reſtraining the Council Table from judging in per- 


' ſonal, mixt, or real actions, and in matters concerning titles or poſſeſſions, 


were not a ſatisfactory ſecurity : it was deſired, they might be enacted into 
laws. It was inſiſted, that the preſidential Courts ſhould take no cogniſance 
of any matter determinable at Common Law, and be limited in their Chan- 
cery proceedings by their Commiſſion and inſtructions; and that the High 
Commiſſion Court ſhould be totally diſſolved ; that his Majeſty ſhould have 
no equivalent for the profit of wine and aquavitz licences, but that theſe li- 
cences ſhould be taken away, and no duty laid thereon ; that the Iriſh might 
be allowed not only to buy white allom in England at the loweſt rates, but 
might import red allom, not made there, from other parts; that they might 
carry with them a warrant for a Commiſſion to ere a mint; and that the 
point of fairs and markets ſhould be referred to the Parliament of Ireland. 
The reaſonable anſwer and proviſion about Quo Warranto's did not pleaſe, 
becauſe it did not anſwer their purpoſe, ſince the bringing of them to turn 
Recuſants out of corporations, when they grew troubleſome and ſeditious, 
(in which caſe only it had been attempted to be done) would probably be 
deemed a juſt and reaſonable cauſe. They humbly conceived it likewiſe to 
be conſiſtent with the ſenſe of Poining's AR, that ſuch bills as were to be 
tranſmitted out of Ireland under the Great Seal, ſhould be drawn up there, 
after the Parliament met, by the chief Governor and Council, with the pri- 

vity and aſſiſtance of both Houſes. 
They urged, with more confidence, what related to the revenues of the 
Church; and not content with depriving it of that protection it uſed to re- 
3 cciye 
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ceive from the Council Table and High Commiſſion Courts, (a protection CHARLES 


but too neceſlary in Ireland at that time) they inſiſted, that the determina- 


I. 


tion of the ſutplice- fees and cuſtoms of the Clergy, of the particulars to be 


aboliſhed, reduced and regulated, as well as of the manner of that regulation, 
ſhould not be handled by the Governors and Council, but left entirely to 
the Parliament; and that all perſons, diſſeized by an extorted content and 
by orders of Council, to which they ſubmirred out of fear, and accordingly 
perfected eſtates to the Church, ſhould, without any proof of that force or 
terror, be immediately reſtored to the poſleſſion of their pretended lay fees, 
and the Clergy left to ſue at law for the recovery of poſſeſſion; and that 
the Biſhops (who had, put ſuant to the articles of plantation, erected as many 
free-holds and fee farms on their lands, as was then required) ſhould now 
be obliged to create new ones, and thereby alienate a conſiderable part of 
thcir lands for the good of the Commonwealth, as was alledged ; but withal 
to the depauperation of their Sees, which never, till after King Char/es's re- 


ſtotation, afforded more than a wang ſupport for the dignity of a Biſhop. 


Theſe were the points in which] the Jriſb Committees deſired a further re- 
dreſs of grievances. The world will eaſily judge from the nature of them, 
how far it was prudent, juſt, or fitting to comply with theic inſtances, in 
matters evidently tending to weaken the power of the Government, to leſſen 


the revenue of the Crown, and impoveriſh the Proteſtant Clergy. 


The King had given a gencral anſwer with regard to the Graces of 1628. 
particularly deſired to be confirmed and eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, re- 
ferring them (as was the uſual practice) to the conſideration of the Privy 
Council of Ireland, and requiring them to certify which of them were pro- 


per to be enacted into laws. The Council had on former occaſions, after ſo- 


lemn debatcs, oppoſed ſeveral of them, and thoſe the moſt material and like- 
lieſt to give a general ſatisfaction, though withal the moſt to the prejudice of 
the revenue and rights of the Crown. The Iriſb Committees were appre- 
henſive of the like oppoſition now, and impatient of any delay, however 
neceſſary in form and prudence, in redreſſing matters that were a burthen, 
or gave uncaſineſs to the people. His Majeſty, ſincerely deſirous to do every 
thing tor the calc of his ſubjects and the ſatisfaction of his Parliament, did 
not wait the report of his Council of Ireland; but on May 3. by the advice 
of his Council in England, wrote to the Lords Tr declaring his plea- 
ſure, that his Ir;/þ ſubjects ſhould enjoy the benefit of all the ſaid Graces ac- 
cording to the true intention thereof, requiring the ſame to be immediately 
ſettled, as might moſt conduce to the future ſecurity of his ſubjects eſtates 
and the good of his Kingdom; and for the greater expedition, ordering a 
bill to be forthwith tranſmitted over to him, tor enacting, the fifty-tirſt, and 
in general all the reſt of the ſaid Graces. Some of theſe were ſo conſide— 
rable, and immediate ſatisfaction in reſpect of them was thought lo neceſ- 
ſary by the [r;ſh, or ſo behoveful for his Majeſty's ſervice, that he directed 
particular bills to be ſent, for prohibiting all warrants of aſſiſtance, and the 
puniſhment of ſuch as ſhould either grant or procure them, for the allowing 
ot all ſorts of corn, grain, malt, oats and oatmeal, to be freely tranſported, 
without licence, into any of his dominions, or any other country in amity 
with his Majcſty ; for the limiting of the title of the Crown to lands in Jre- 
land to ſixty years, according to the tenor of the Act of Limitations (21. Fac.) 
in England; and for ſecuring the eſtates, or reputed eſtates, of the inhabi- 
tants ot Connaght, and of the Counties of Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary, 
from all titles of the Crown, and for diſcharging the intended plantation, 
notwithſtanding any offices there found, which were by the bill to be de- 
clared void. The laſt of theſe four bills was alone (as I have obſerved beforc) 


above 20000 J. a year damage to the King in his revenue; ſo great a ſacrifice 


did 


1641. 
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CuARLEs did he make to gain the good will of a Parliament that had, wich the worſt 

I. grace in nature, reduced a voluntary grant of their own to him, at the fame 

time as they were complaining in another place of the heavy debt wherein 

1641. the Crown was involved. 

Proceedings of But bodies of men know no gratitnde, and the favours of a Prince in di- 

the Iriſh Hou/e tre ſs, that ſeem extorted by Remonſtrances, are generally ſlighted, and fel 

Comma ꝗqom meet with any return. The Iriſh Houſe of Commons met in the ſame 

humour, wherein they had appeared to be before the laſt prorogation; they 

thought his Majeſty had not done enough to gratify them. Their firſt act 

was, to draw up a Declaration of the ancient rights and liberties of the 

Houſe ; particularly that of repairing at all times to his Majcily by their Agents, 

without the interruption or intervention of the chief Governors, by hole 

canal all their addreſſes ever uſed to be tranſmitted to his Majeſty. They 

voted the Proclamations for the regulating of linen-yarn, in order to improve 

the goodneſs, and increaſe the vent of that manufacture, to be grievances; 

without any further application to the King, or offering any reaſons to con- 

vince his judgment. They condemned the dues and cuſtoms of the Clcrgy 

(particularly thoſe of Connaght) as grievances, and prohibited the payment or 

reccipt of them in ſuch general terms, that the Clergy were deprived at 

once of all their maintenance, and of the benefit of the moſt undoubted 

rights of their Churches; ſo that the Houſe was obliged, the laſt day of the 

Seſſion, to make a new order certifying, that the former was not intended 

againſt the paying of the tythes of any corn, hay, lamb, wool, ſruit, wax or 

honey in ſpecie, and that for rythe milk, herbage and mills, the Houle had 

taken the {ame into conſideration till the next Seſſion, without prejudice to 

the Clergy in the mean time; but that they might receive therein what they 

had done formerly. They voted the High Commiſſion Court erected by 

Commiſſion under the Great Seal (11. Feb. 11. Car.) a great and univerſal 

grievance, and tending to the ſubverſion of the fundamental laws of the 

Kingdom. Not ſatisfied with the King's reſtraining the exerciſe of martial 

law to times of war, they ordered a bill for limiting it even at thoſe times, 

when it is abſolutely neccſlary for the government of an Army, and for the 

ſuppreſſing of a Rebellion. 

Whatever was the view in this bill, it did not raiſe ſo much ſuſpicion, 

o as the order of both Houſes for a Committee to ſearch the ſtore- houſe, and 

all other places from time to time, as they ſhould ſee tit, for powder and 

ammunition. The pretence for it was a ſuſpicion, as if ſome of the ſervants 

of the late Earl of Strafford intended ſome miſchief to the Parliament. The 

Committee (of which Lord Macguire was one) after ſearching all the rooms 

near thoſe where the Houſes ſar, and finding nothing to countenance the 

ſuſpicion, came to Sir John Borlaſe Maſter of the Ordnance, and one of 

the Lords Juſtices, and deſired him to ſhew them the magazine and places, 

where the ſtores were kept. Sir 7ohn was ſtrangely ſurprized at a requeſt, 

the deſign of which he could not underſtand, and abſolutely refuſed it : tel- 

ling them, that they were his Majeſty's precious jewels, and not to be ſhew- 

cd without ſpecial cauſe. The pretence for the order being entircly with- 

out foundation, and the manner of execution not correſponding with that 

pretcnce, afforded room to ſurmiſe, that it was done for as bad an end, as 

any of the ſhamplots forged at that time in England, and with a view to the 
inſurrection, that broke out a few months afterwards. 

i» relation t Whatever was the real deſign of that particular order, tis evident from 

the queries. the whole tenour of the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons in this 

Seſſion, that their chief intention was to exalt their own authority, and to 


9 Borlaſe, p. 12. and Lord Macguire's Trial in the State - Trials, Vol. I. p. 503. 
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depreſs that of the Crown. With this view, both the Puritan and Popiſh CHARLFs 


parties joined and inſiſted on the Judges antwering the queries, which they 
had ſent up to the Lords during the lall Scihon ; notwithſtanding that they 
had themiclves declared to vehemently againſt extrajudicial opinions in other 
cates, and asked them now, not to much to intorm their judgment, as to 
introduce their own rctolutions, which they would pals upon the Nation 
for law. Thc Judges had repreſented in a petition to the Houte of Lords, 
that it was cntirely without precedent, for them to be required to give thcir 
opinions in any caute, which was not judicially betore their Lordſhips; that 
ſeveral ot the queſtions had been already voted by the Houte of Commons 
as ericvances, and others concerned matters, in which cither their Lordſhips 
had applied to the King for redreſs by the Graces, or which were then de- 
pending and agitated in the Parliament of England; ſo that it deſerved to 
be couſidered, how far it was proper for them to deliver their opinions, be- 
tote his Majclty's pleature was known therein; that many of the queſtions 
concerned the proceedings of the High Courts of the Kingdom (the Council 
Table and Caille Chamber) which were Courts of State, and had not here— 
tothre been limited to the ordinary and ftrft rules of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law; and how far it was fit tor ſudges in inferior Courts to give any 
opinion concerning the proceedings of thoſe High Courts, without a ſpecial 
licence from his Majeſty, was a matter worthy of their Lordſhip's care ; and 
that as the Houtc of Commons had declared, that they had no doubt or 
ambiguity about any of the queries, and many of them might admit of a 
conſtruction to be in the nature of articles againſt them, or tome of them, 


they humbly deſired the Lords would not require from them an antwer to 


queſtions which might be made a ſnare to them, and ſeemed preparatory to 
an impeachment againſt them; which were too general for any reſolution to 
be made of them, to ſerve as a rule in particular caſes. They were ordered 
however (under the reſtrictions moved tor by the Earl of Ormonde) to reſerve 
the queries; and accordingly they delivered to the Lords an anſwer thereun- 
to, too calm and adviſcd ro pleaſe the Commons in their preſent temper ; 
who thereupon voted it unſatisfactory, and reſolved to publiſh their own ſenſe, 
and to make declarations of law (as they did on July 26.) upon the ſeveral 
heads contained in their queries. It would be too tedious to quote them all 
(which arc to be read at length in Nalſor's Collections, Vol. II. p. 573, & 
ſeq.) and yet it is proper to take notice of ſome of theſe Declarations. 

The firſt ſcems calculated to aſſert the independency of the Kingdom; the 
Houte of Commons declaring, that the ſubjects of Ireland are a free people, 
and to be governed only, according to the Common Law of Enzland, and 
the ſtatutes eſtabliſhed by the Parliament of Ireland, and the lawtul cuſtoms 
uled in that Realm. Others were directly levelled againſt the prerogative 
and authority of the Crown; ſuch were the zd and 4th, wherein they pro- 
nounced, that the Council Table was no judicatory, and that all procced- 
ings before the chief Governors or Council, in any action, real, perſonal, 
popular or mixt, or any ſuit in the nature of the ſaid actions were void; and 
whereas the Council Table had uſed to fine and impriſon perſons, infring- 
ing their Proclamations which countenance the ſole emption and uttering of 
tobacco, purtuant to the farm of that commodity, and other things of a 
like nature, and had ſometimes in higher offences, as perjury, &c. not only 
ſined but cenſured the ſubiect ro mutilation of Member, and ſtanding in 
the pillory, and had obliged the convicted offender to acknowledge the juſ- 
tice ot the ſentence, before they would reduce his fine; which was at firſt 
fixed in proportion to the heinouſneſs of the offence, before the Court was 
apprized of the circumſtances of the party, according to which it was after- 


Wards reduced, they in the 6th and 1oth declarcd all theſe proceedings to 


VoL. I. P p 


be 


I. 


CN 


1641. 
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CHARLES be illegal. The Caſtle Chamber was a Court, much of the nature of the 


I. 
1 
1641. 
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Star Chamber in England, and had alſo cenſured ſome perſons to mutilation 
of Member and other brands of infamy, and fined others beyond their ability 
(the Judges conceiving, that the words ſalvo contenemento in Magna Charta, 
did in a legal conſtruction relate only to amerciaments and not to fines) theſe 
cenſures were likewiſe in the 17th and 18th voted illegal. The Judges had 


affirmed the legality of Quo MWarranto s in general; the Commons reſolved 


to reſtrain them, and therefore declared in the 15th, that the iſſuing there. 
of againſt boroughs, that anciently or recently ſent Members to Parliament, 
to ſhew cauſe why they ſent them, and all the proceedings thereupon were, 
coram non judice, illegal and void; the right of ſending Burgefles being 
queſtionable only in Parliament, and that the occaſioners, procurers, and 
Judges in ſuch Quo Warranto's and proceedings, were puniſhable, as in Par- 
iament ſhould be thought conſonant to law and juſtice. The Judges way- 
ing a determination of the legality of a matter which affected his Majeſty's 
Regal Power, had obſerved that the right exerciſe of martial law in time 
of peace, for ſuppreſſing of ſudden and great inſolences, inſurrections among 
Armies, or multitudes of armed men aſſembled together, had in all times 
been found moſt neceſſary in Ireland; the Commons on the contrary in 
their 8th reſolution declared, that no ſubject ought to be ſentenced to death, 
or executed by martial law, in time of peace; and the authors and actors of 
any ſuch ſentence or execution were puniſhable. Proclamations and Adds 
of State had always been an uſeful and neceſſary inſtrument of government 
in that Kingdom, and adjudged legal, when not contrary to law; and tho' 
(as the Judges ſaid) they were not of force to bind the inheritance, poſſeſ- 
ſions and goods of the ſubject, yet they had been found of great uſe, for ſet- 
tling the cſtates of very many of the ſubjects, as appeared in the report of 
Iriſh Gavelkind; the Commons however, to deſtroy all their force, and pre- 
vent any effect from them, thought fit to declare, not only that they could 
not bind the inheritance, or goods of the ſubject, nor alter the Common 
Law, but alſo that they could not affect the ſubjects liberty; that the in- 
fringers thereof ought not, for ſuch contempt, to forfcit lands, leaſes, goods, 
or chattels; and that the Judges who voted for ſuch Acts of State or Pro- 
clamations, were puniſhable, as breakers and violaters of their oaths as Judges. 
This was to throw a ſlur on the character, and leſſen the credit of thoſe ſage 
interpreters of the law. 

The Judges were affected likewiſe in ſeveral other of the reſolutions al- 
ready mentioned, and yet it was thought proper to intimidate them further. 
The teſtimony or evidence of Rebels or Traitors under protection of thieves 
and other infamous perſons, had (purſuant to his Majeſty's printed inſtruions) 
not been uſed or preſt, as convincing evidence upon the trial of any 
man for his life; but had been uſed for diſcovering their fellows, abettors 
and relievers, and indeed offered at the trial, and (when fortified with other 
concurring proof, or apparent circumſtances) urged for the conviction of the 
party; this ſort of evidence was therefore cenſured, and declared inſufficient 
in all trials for life, without diſtinction. Notlfing was ſo common in Jre- 
land (as hath been already obſerved) as for jurors in certain caſes to givc 
their verdicts contrary to the fulleſt and cleareſt evidence; and when they 

did ſo in any criminal cauſe between the King and party, the Judges taking 
upon them to judge of the validity of the evidence, as well as of the mat- 
ters of law ariſing out of the ſame, had bound them over to the Caſtle 
Chamber, to anſwer for their miſdemeanor in perverting the right courſe 
of juſtice (for which they were anſwerable in the Star Chamber in England) 
herein proceeding upon the ſame ground of law, that writs of attaint arc 
iſſued againſt a Jury that gives a falſe verdict in a Court of record at the Com- 
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mon Law, betwixt party and party; the Commons notwithſtanding all this, CHARLES 
f L 


hat Jurors are the ſole judges of the matter in fact, and ought not 
— pros verdict, [whatever 15 to be bound over to the Caſtle Chamber 
by the Judges, before whom it was given. The Judges had anſwered to 
the 2d query, that they were not (otherwiſe than according to the law and 
courſe of the Court when they fit) to ſtay or delay the ſuit of any ſubject, 
upon pretence of any writ, letter or direction under the Great or Privy- 
Scal, or Privy-Signet, from the chicf Governors of the Kingdom, but that 
the law had affixed no puniſhment to ſuch tranſgreſſion; the Commons 
hereupon declared, that the ſtopping of proccedings in ſuch caſes upon writs 
and letters, as well from the King himſelf, as from the chict Governors 
was illegal; and the Judges found in default therein, ought to be puniſhed 
as ſhould be ordered, adjudged, or declared in Parliament. Their Declarations 
about the tenure of fairs and markets, for the free repair of perſons into 
England, and for condemning all monopolics indiſtinly, as well ſuch as 
were for the encouragement of new inventions and diſcoveries in trade, as 
thole that laid a reſtraint upon manufactutes or commerce, ſeem only in- 
tended to leſſen the grace and value of the King's conceſſions, already ſigni- 
ficd to them in his anſwer to their Remonſtrance of grievances. But the 
main intent of them all was plainly, to leſſen the power of the State, to 
demoliſh the prerogative of the Crown, and to bring all the great and con- 
ſiderable perſons in the Kingdom, who had been Members of the Privy- 
Council, who had fat as Judges in the Caſtle Chamber and Courts of Law, 
or who had as Sheriffs, or otherwiſe, acted in execution of any of thoſe 
ſentences, or orders here cenſured, under the laſh of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 

They copied herein after the model ſet them by their friends among the 
Engliſh Commons; and following ſtill the ſame example, when they had 
done what they could to depreſs the Royal Authority, they laboured as car- 
neſtly to advance and extend their own. Thus they took upon them to 
judge and determine cauſes; to attach perſons ; to ſcqueſter their offices, till 
they obſerved and ſubmitted to the judgment of the Houſe; to aſſign da- 
mages; to reſtore poſſeſſions; to order payments of money; to vacate deeds 
and writings; to annul inquiſitions legally taken; to ſuperſede Quo War- 
ranto's ; to ſtop the ſuits of parties in the Courts of law; to forbid the King's 
Bench to proceed in cauſes before them in judicature and ripe for ſentence 
and even to declare decrees in Chancery void; as if they had a mind to make 
all the Courts of Law and Equity in the Kingdom uſeleſs, or afraid of exert- 
ing their juriſdiction, 

The Clergy ſuffered particularly in this power of judicature, aſſumed by 
the Houſe of Commons, who not content to vacate decrees made in thcir 
favour, and to lay hardſhips on particular perſons of that order, reſolved to 


1641. 


I 


attack the Univerſity, where they generally had their education, to qualify #7 r:gard i 


them for the ſervice of the Church, and to put it under new regulations. % Univer/uy 


It hath been alrcady mentioned, how much that body ſuffered through 3% Dublin. 


want of diſcipline and of wholſom ſtatutes, till after Lord Strafford was 
ſent into Ireland; and that in order to a reformation thereof, he had got 
Archbiſhop Laud to be choſen Chancellor of that Univerſity. Laud drew 
up a body of ſtatutes upon the plan of thoſe of Oxford, with ſeveral regu- 
lations proper for Ireland. wherein he had conſulted the Primate Uſher, and 
other learned Biſhops of that Kingdom ; and by ſome of which Romiſh Re- 
cuſants were excluded the benefit of any education or preferment in the 
College of Dublin. Theſe were eſtabliſned by the Royal Authority in a 
charter (13. Car.) and Dr. Richard Chappel made Provoſt, as the fitteſt per- 
lon to ſee to the due execution of them. He was afterwards promoted to 
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Cuaxues the See of Cork, yet ſtill retained his Provoſiſhip of the College. The Houle 


of Commons had in the laſt Seſſion, on Feb. 23. appointed a ſelect Com. 


V mittee to repair thither, to examine the charters of the College and the ſta. 


1164. 


tutes in force, and to conſider of the gricvances and innovations introduced 
therein. The Provoſt made at that time a difficulty of producing the char. 
ters to a Committee of perſons, whom he did not think favourable to the 
ſocicty ; ſo that at the beginning of this Seſſion on May 11. the Houle re. 
newed their proceedings, and ordered the Provoſt and Fellows to deliver 
copics of all thcir charters, and other copies thereof to be taken from the 
office of the Rolls gratis. One ſtatute (before they had ever ſeen the body 
of them) they particularly excepted againſt, and were deſirous it ſhould be 
thought intended, as a cover to great iniquities and arbitrary Government; 
though it is uſual in the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and hath been 
deemed to be generally neceſſary for the quiet, due ſubordination, and or. 
derly government of ſuch ſocieties. This ſtatute imported, that if any ſtu- 
dent or member of the College ſhall offer to exhibit any complaint con- 
cerning the miſ- government or grievances of the ſaid Houſe, to any other 
than to the Provoſt and Fellows of the ſame, he ſhall be ſuſpended and ex. 
pelled. This was exclaimed againſt, as hindering complaints of diſorders and 
miſdemeanors in the government of the College, and was immediately voted 
void and of none effect; and the ſcholars, ſtudents, and others were declared 
to have liberty of exhibiting to the ſaid Committee all manner of grievances 
touching the miſ-government there, or any kind of rights belonging to the 
College, either wrongfully detained, or unjuſtly made away; and were af. 
ſured of indemnity and protection in ſo doing. Too impatient to wait 
either the effect of this licence, or the being truly informed of matters, 
an inſpection of the charters and an examination into facts (which probably 
would not ſo well have anſwered their purpoſe) they proceeded immediately 
to declarc their diſtaſte of the new regulations, and their contempt of the 
King's Authority which eſtabliſhed them, and paſſed the ſame day a vote, 
that the government introduced into the College by the laſt Provoſt, and 
uled there ſince the procuring of the late charter 13. Car. hath ſubverted the 
ancient and firſt foundation thereof, and doth wholly tend to the diſcou- 
ragement of the natives of this Kingdom, and is a general grievance. In 
conſequence hercof, they ordered a charge to be drawn up againſt the Pro- 
voſt, whole antwer ſeems to have puzzled them a little, ſince they ordered 
the Committee to take exceptions thercunto, if there were canſe, and to 
prepare replication to the antwer againſt the next fitting. They would not 
however ſtop their proceedings till then; but not content with ordering the 
Provoſt and Fellows to forbear electing to fellowſhips and ſcholars places in 
the College on Trinity Monday, and thereaftcr, until the Houſe of Commons 
ſhould give further directions therein, they by another order diſcharged them 
from granting any new leate of any of the College lands to their tenants, 
and forbad them to confirm any former leaſes already made, until the ſaid 
Houtc ſhould give further order therein. They authorized likewiſe their 
Committee to view the old and new ſtatutes, and to prepare and make 
ready ſuch a draught out of both, to be obſerved by the College, as the ſaid 
Commitice ſhould think fit. What the bleſſed Reformation intended would 
have proved, we are at a loſs to know, by reaſon that the next Seſſion, in 
which it ſhould have been perfected, was prevented by the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. 

It remains that ſomething be ſaid about the impeachments, which were 
carried on ſo warmly in the precedent Seſſion, that ſome further procced- 
ings about them might naturally have been expected in this. But they had 
already done the buſineſs tor which they were intended, and had hindercd 
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the perſons impeached from being witneſſes in the Earl of rats, £5 +» her A 
However for a ſhew, they appointed a Committee to conſider of Sir eorge 
Raacliffe's anſwer to their Remonſtrance ; but I do not find that any replica- 4 
3 tion to it was ever made. They received and encouraged petitions againſt 
I the Biſhop of Derry, and deſired the Lords not to admit him to bail; but 
** he confiding in his innocence, was ſo far from being affrightcd with them, 
that he petitioned the Houle of Commons to ſelect one, or two, or more, 
of the fouleſt of them, and vouchſafe him an hearing upon the ſubject; which 
would ſufficiently convince them, that the reſt were not worthy of their au- 
dience, and that there was no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt him; but this 
N was a favour they did not think fit to indulge him, for what reaſons is caſy 
| £4 enough to gueſs. Sir Richard Bolton, the Lord Chancellor, had diſpleaſed 
. them ane w, having upon ſome information left Mr. Garret Cheevers (a Ro- 
25 man Catholick Lawyer, and a leading man in the Houle) out of the Com- 
Is miſſion of the peace; which was reſented ſo much, that the Houſe thought 
| 24 fit ro require him to declare the name of the informer, and the matter of the 
3 information. Another Speaker was indeed named for the Houſe of Lords, 
but the Chancellor and Sir Gerard Lowther ſtill kept theit places of judica- 
ture and their ſeats in the Council. This was provoking to the proſecutors ; 
but after the impeached perſons had put in their anſwer to the charge, they 
procceded no farther in that affair. ; | 
This impeachment however ſtarted a queſtion of great impotrance, ſuffi- 2 — 
cient to juſtify the warmth and vehemence, which both Houſes expreſſed upon indicature. 
that occaſion. The Lord Chancellor had in the precedent ſeſſion, when the 
debate was in the Houſe of Lords about his anſwer to the general charge, 
= inſinuated ſome doubts about their power of judicature, in capital caſ”s, ſince 
| 1 Poynings Act. The Privy Council of England had the ſame doubts, and to 
c 1 clear up the matter, the King in his letter of April 28. to the Lords Juſtices, 
had demanded of the Houle of Lords ſome precedents fot their judicature in 
ſuch caſes. This letter being communicated to both Houſes, a ſearch was 
made for precedents, of which two were found; the one of Sir Arnold Poor, 
who in the time of Edward Il. was tried in Parliament for the killing of Lord 
4 Bonevaile and acquitted, as having done it in his own defence; the other in 
85 the reign of Henry V. when John Geſe Biſhop of Waterford impeached 
55 Richard O Heydan Archbiſhop of Caſbel of High-Treaſon in Parliament 
for counterfeiting the King's Seal and Letters Patent, and for endeavouring, 
to make himſelf King of Munſter. But none appcaring later than Poyning's 
AQ, the Lords and Commons in an addreſs to the King, (in which they aſ- 
ſerted their right of judicature for four hundred and ſixty years paſt, accord- 
ing to the Common Law and courſe of Parliament in England) thought fit 
to charge the defect upon the continual inteſtine wars and troubles of the 
Kingdom, in which many of the records had bcen loſt or burnt, whilſt others 
had been carried into England, where they yet remained; and not a few, 
even in man's memory, imbezzled and deſtroyed through the negligent keep- 
ing thereof; and the few ancient records ſtill left were as yet at the com- 
mand of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Juſtices, who, ſince the death 
of the laſt Maſter of the Rolls, (the Lord Deputy Mandesford) had the cu- 
ſtody of the Parliament rolls, and were ſtill in poſſe ſſion thercof, notwith- 
ſtanding their impeachment. 
Both Houſes joined likewiſe at the ſame time in a Declaration and Pro- 
5 teſtation, to manifeſt their right to all poſterity; wherein they declare, “ that 
1 the Court of Parliament of Ireland hath always had, and ought to have, 
full power and authority to hear and determine all treaſons and other of- 
* tences, crimes, cauſes and things whatſoever, as well capital and criminal, 


£ as civil, contrived, perpetrated, done, or happened within that Realm; 
Voor. I. | Qq « and 
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CHARLES* and likewiſe to inflict condign puniſhment upon all offenders, and to ad- 


« miniſter equal juſtice unto all perſons whatlocver in the ſaid Realm, ac. 


WYV « cording to the ancient courſe and rights of Parliament in all times and ages 
1641. „ yſed and cxerciſed in England; and that all other the Courts of juſtice, 


e and all Magiſtrates, Judges, Officers and ſubjects of any eſtate, degree, qua- 
« lity or condition whatſocver, of the ſaid Realm of Ireland, arc liable to the 
« reſolutions, orders and judgment of the ſaid Court of Parliament of this 
Realm; and that the ſaid Court of Parliament is the ſupreme judicatory 
« jn the ſaid Realm.” This proteſtation might have paſſed without any ill 
conſequences, as well as the addreſs to the King, the common father of the 
people in all his Realms, had not the Houſe of Lords taken care to notify 
it to the Parliament of England, by cauſing their Speaker to write a letter 
to the Lord Keeper, to be communicated to the Houle of Lords there. Upon 
the reading of the letter, the Lords conceiving it entrenched upon the jutiſ- 
dition and privilege of their Houſe, immediately appointed a Committee to 
ſcarch records and precedents concerning Ireland s dependency upon England, 
and addreſſed his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to make ſtay of the paſ- 
ſing of thoſe acts of grace and favour, that were in treaty concerning the King. 
dom of Ireland, until this matter was determined in their Houſe ; which the 
King promiſed to do till they had conſidered of the faid letter. This deferred 
for a while the return of the Iriſßh Committees; which the two Houſes ha- 
ving for ſome time expected in vain, and not knowing how much longer ic 
might be deferred, at laſt upon Aug. 7. adjourned, with the conſent of the 
Lords Juſtices, to the 9th of November; the Houſe of Commons having firſt, 
in return for the many precedents which they had borrowed from the Engliſh 
Commons, ſet them in their turn another, by appointing a Committee to fit 
during their receſs, (a thing never practiſed before) with inſtructions and pow- 
ers © to enquire into the extortions and oppreſſions of the Officers of Eccle- 
ce ſiaſtical and Civil Courts, and the Cuſtom-Houſes, Juſtices of the Peace 
« and toll-gatherers; to ſummon all perſons before them, and to make their 
« report at the next meeting; to open diſpatches from the Committee in 
« England, and ſend anſwers ; to adviſe with what Lawyers they ſaw fit, and 
prepare bills, not only ſuch as were to be founded upon his Majeſty's an. 
« ſycrs to the propoſitions made him by their Agents, but alſo any others 
« which they ſhould think meet for his Majeſty's ſervice and the good of the 
« Commonwealth; and to attend the Lords Juſtices and Council, and ſolli- 
« cite the tranſmiſſion of ſuch bills under the Great Seal. 

Thus ended a warm and troubleſome ſeſſion of Parliament, during which 
ſome have ſuppoſed that the Roman Catholick party (which was the moſt ac- 
tive party in it) laid their plot for raiſing the inſurrection which ſoon after 
followed; but I cannot find any juſt foundation for this notion. Thoſe pro- 
ceedings of the Iriſh Commons, which were the moſt violent and arbitrary, 
were plainly taken from the example of the Engliſh, and perhaps in concert 
with them, by the intervention of the Committee of the former, reſiding in 
England, and very intimate with the heads of the faction which reigned in the 
latter. | 
Their firſt complaint of grievances, expreſſed in the Remonſtrance tranſ- 
mittcd over in the former ſeſſion to promote the Earl of Straford's deſtruc- 
tion, was undoubtedly recommended to them by that faction; and their mea. 
ſures in this were ſo exact a tranſcript of the methods which the others had 
taken in England, that it is reaſonable to imagine they were ſuggeſted and 
encouraged from thence. They acted uniformly for one common end, the 
depreſſing of the authority of the Crown to the loweſt degree, and the ad- 
vancing of their own to an exorbitant height; ſtripping the King of rights 
which his predeceſſors had always enjoyed, and arrogating to themſelves pov: 
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ers, which no Houſe of Commons had ever cxerciſcd, or ſo much as claimed CHaRLEs 
before. Both labourcd all they could to increaſe his Majclty 's neceſſities, and I. 
then agreed to make their advantage of thoſe neceſſities. The King's com 
pliances had a like effect upon both, inſtcad of being obliged thereby, and 1041. 
making a dutiful return for them, they were only emboldened to ſecck out 
and require new inſtances for the trial of his condeſcenſion; each gracious 
conceſſion of his ſerving only to give them the confidence of making freſh 
demands more unteaſonable than the former, till his Majeſty ſhould have no- 
thing leſt to give that was worth the asking. When he had redreſſed all real 
or pretended grievances of which they complained, they, as it reſolved never 
to be ſatisfied, ſtill took care to repeat and revive the (calc of thoſe which 
had been already redteſſed, to alarm both Nations with tears, jealouſies and 
apprehenſions, and under pretence of further ſecurity againſt the introduction 
of new grievances, to inſiſt on ſuch things as would reduce the King in England 
to a ſtate of abſolute dependance on a perpetual Parliament, and weaken the 
government of Ireland to ſuch a degree, as to diſable it from oppoſing any 
attempts that ſhould be made to ſubvert it. | 
General complaints and clamours in either country anſwered alike the ge- 
neral deſign of both partics; though the particular inſtances of grievances in 
Ireland might be different from thoſe in Eng/and. The power of the State . 
in the former Kingdom, by the deſtroy ing of the authority of the Council 
Table and the Caſtle- Chamber, (which had ever been the great inſtruments 
of preſerving the policy, the order and peace of the Nation) and by the exe- 
cution of the late Lord Licutcnant, was now rendered contemptible; and a 
rude people naturally inſult a Government, which is either unable or afraid 
to correct their inſolencics. The Declaration of the 1r;ſh Commons againſt 
thoſe Courts of State, and their cenſute of the Judges in the Courts ot the 
Common Law, made every body that had loſt his cauſe, and fancicd himſelf 
aggrieved by a ſentence in any of them, immediately expect, and apply for 
redreſs from the Houle of Commons, the arbitrary and unlimited power 
whercof had ſpread an univerſal terror. Hence petitions were preſented to 
that body in ſuch numbers, that however fond they had been of encourag- 
ing them at firſt, they were forced at laſt ro appoint a ſtanding Committee to 
receive ſuch petitions, and to conſider which of them were fit to be offered 
to the Houſe, before any were ſuffered to be read. The terrible clamour 
made in that Houle about gricvances, made the Nation in general imagine, 
that they laboured under more and greater than they had ever felt, or had a 
notion of before; and the very redreſs given by the King in ſome points 
added faith to thoſe imaginary ones which were pretended in other caſes. 
This produced a general reſtleſsneſs and uncaſfinels in the minds of the peo- 
5 ple all over the Kingdom ; but though this was a proper diſpoſition towards 
75 an inſurrection, and was an effect of the proceedings of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the Roman Catholicks were a ſtrong party in that Houſe, and when 
joined with the Puritans carried all before them, yet it is not ſufficient to 
charge them with a deſign of raiſing one at that time. It is natural enough 
to think, that after the acts for redreſſing the complaints ſpecified in their 
Remonſtrances, and for cſtabliſhing his Majcſty's Graces by law, had paſſed 
they might have procceded to inſiſt on a regulation of the diſtribution of 
offices of truſt and honour, and on the repcal of the penal laws, and of 
Poyning's Act, and other points, which were demanded by them afterarands 
in their treaties of peace. And how far they might have been carried in 
the purſuit of theſe demands in turbulent times, when the moſt violent per- 
ſons of a party, (though always the leaſt acted by an honeſt vicw to the good 
of the publick) have generally the greateſt credit with the people, and the 
moſt powerful influence in Aſſemblies, dragging with an irreſiſtible impetu- 
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CHARLES oſity the more moderate along with them; and whether it might not, when 


J. 


the ſituation was ſo favourable for the attempt, have ended at laſt in a Re. 


WYV bellion in Ireland, (as the like meaſures did in England) is hard to ſay; but 
164I. by all the obſervations I have been able to make, I do not find that there was 


Return of the 
Iriſh Commit- 
tee m Eng- 


any formed deſign of the body of the Roman Catholick party in this Parlia- 
ment for an affair of that nature. 

Abour three weeks after the adjournment of the two Houſes, their Com. 
mittees, which had been ſo long attending at the Court, returned to Ireland 
with the grants, which his Majeſty had made them at his ſetting out for cot. 
land, and with all the bills which had been tranſmitted to England, for the 
approbation of the Council there, before they were paſſed in the IJriſb Parlia. 
ment. Among theſe bills was the Act of Limitation, which unqueſtionably 
ſettled all eſtates of land throughout the Kingdom that had been quietly en. 
joyed, without claim or interruption for ſixty years immediately preceding, 
Another was for relinquiſhing his Majeſty's right and title to the four Coun. 
ties of Connaght, that of Clare, and great tracts of land in thoſe of Tippe. 
rary and Limerick, legally found for him by ſeveral inquiſitions, and ready 
to be diſpoſed of upon ſurvey to Britiſb undertakers, and for confirming the 
poſſeſſors in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates in thoſe parts. Never were two 
acts better adapted to give a general ſatisfaction to any people, than theſe 
were to the Gentlemen of Ireland: they had been many years petitioning 
for them in vain, with conſiderable offers, if they might be obtained; and 
now his Majeſty granted them, out of his mere favour, without any confi. 
deration on their part. The leſſer frecholders had not only their ſhare in the 
benefit thereof, but were gratified by the King's condeſcending to the abo- 
liſhing of all binding over of Jurors, in caſe of trials between ſubjects, (wherein 
they appeared often very partial ;) which, with all the reſt of the Graces de- 
ſired for redreſs of their grievances, were fully provided for, either in the 
other bills ſent over with theſe, or in ſuch as the Juſtices and Council were 
ordered expreſly to tranſmit without loſs of time. They were all to be paſſed 
in due form, when the two Houſes ſhould meet after their adjournment ; and 
in the mean time care was taken to notify them to the whole Nation. Briefs 
were ſent to all the ports in the Kingdom of thoſe Graces which related to 
the cuſtoms, particularly whatever concerned wool and tobacco, with orders 
to put them immediately in execution, though there wanted the formality of 
their being paſſed into acts. And the Lords Juſtices affected to ſhew on their 
part a readineſs in drawing up and diſpatching the bills which they were di. 
rected to prepare, and a chearful compliance with his Majeſty's gracious in- 
tentions for the eaſe, benefit and ſatisfaction of his people. 


The End of the ſecond Book. 
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Containing an Account of the Duke 0 Ormonde's Conduct, and 
of the Affairs of Ireland, from the beginning of the Rebel- 
lion October 1641. to the Ceſſation in September 1643. 
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N this ſituation it could hardly be expected that a bloody Rebellion CHaRLEs 


ſhould break out in Ireland; and it can ſcarce be imagined, that thoſe 


I. 


who had been ſo zealous in ſolliciting the Graces, ſhould now, that they CLV WI 


were actually obtained, and were going to be eſtabliſhed by law, chooſe 
that juncture of time for engaging in it. The Kingdom had enjoyed a con- 
tinucd peace of near forty years, during which the ancient animoſities be- 
tween the Iriſb and the Engliſh ſeemed to have been buried, and both Na- 
tions cemented, and (as it were) conſolidated together, by neighbourhood 
and converſation, by intermarriages, alliances, conſanguinity, goſſipings and 
foſterings (the two laſt, being relations of great force and dearneſs among 
the Iriſh) and by a continued intercourſe of acts of hoſpitality, ſervice and 
friendſhip; lands had been improved; traffick increaſed ; and the Kingdom 
in general raiſed to a more flouriſhing condition than it had cver known. 
The Roman Catholicks enjoyed the quiet cxerciſc of their Religion in a 
private way, neither diſturbed by the publick Magiſtrate, nor aggricved by 
the levying of 9 d. a Sunday on deſerters of the Pariſh Churches; and the 
Lawyers a powerful body among them, more active than any others in Par- 
liament, and of great credit and influence throughout the Nation had been 
lately obliged, in what they had exceedingly at heart, by the King, who at 


the inſtance of the Iriſh Agents, had conſented, that the Recuſants, who. 


were Counſellors, might plead at the bar, and ſuch as were Attorneys and 


P Ireland, I. p. 20. 
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Sollicitors, 


1641. 
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CHARLES Sollicitors, might practiſe in their profeſſion, as freely as any Proteſtant what. 
I. ever. His Majeſty hoped, that by his late Graces he had obliged all orders and 
V ranks of men, and had gained the affections of all his ſubjects of Ireland, 
1641. having given them redreſs in almoſt every matter of their complaint, anq 
denied them nothing which they could ask in reaſon, or he grant, conſiſtent 
either with the honour, dignity, and ſecurity of his Government, or with 
the good and tranquillity of his Kingdom. 
Enquiry into But there were two confiderable bodies of men ſtill diſcontented, both of 
2 — great power among the people; and yet it was impraQticable to gratity either 
and the Agents in their deſires without endangering the Crown, and throwing the whole 
10 it. Kingdom into confuſion; tis eaſy to ſee, I mean the Romiſh Clergy, and 
the old Iriſb Septs. The former had an abfolute power over the bulk of 
the Iriſh Papiſts (who being ignorant, ſuperſtitious, and bigotted, were 
blindly led and governed by them at their pleaſurc) and no little influence 
over the Gentry of their communion. They were all educated in ſeminaries 
abroad, in France, Spain, Portugal, Flanders, Italy and Germany (but 
chiefly in the two firſt of theſe countries) and returned thence, with princi. 
ples which taught them an unlimited obedience to the Pope, but with too 
little ſenſe of that allegiance, which by the law of nature, and the laws of 
the land, was due to their natural and rightful Sovereign, though he was of 
a diffetent Communion from themſelves. They had fer up in Ireland an 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction which they exerciſed under the papal authority, in 
contempt of the law; but in a more private manner than they could wiſh, 
for fear of incurring a præmunire and other puniſſiments denounced againſt 
them by the ſtatute of 2. Elis. and perhaps leſs effectually than they could 
have done, if ſupported by the Civil Power; to which in the hands of Ro. 
man Catholick Juſtices of the peace they were ſometimes forced to have te- 
courſe. The State connived at their ſaying maſs, and celebrating other di. 
vine offices and religious rites in a modeſt and inoffenſive way; but this was 
not enough for them, who had ſeen the pomp and glory, with which their 
religion was exerciſed in foreign parts, and which they longed to ſee te- 
ſtorcd in their own country. The figure and grandeur, wherein foreign Pre. 
lates appcared, the great reſpect and reverence paid to the inferior Clergy, 
and the comfortable benefices and certain revenue enjoyed by them abroad, 
made them leſs ſatisfied with their own condition at home, where they could 
not in prudence appear openly, and where they had only a ſcanty and de- 
pendent ſubſiſtence, which they would gladly exchange for the ſurer income 
of the Proteſtant livings, ſmall as it was at that time, yet capable of great 
improvements by the picty of the Laity, or the terror of Church cenſures, 
Theſe deſires, natural enough ro a Clergy, zcalous for their Religion, and 
affected with their own diſtreſs, and much ſtrengthened by their foreign edu 
cation and obſervations, were however of ſuch a nature, that they could 
not hope to ſee them gratified in a parliamentary way, which had been uſed 
with ſucceſs in other caſes. They were not to be granted without ſacrificing 
the regalitics of the Crown, doing an horrible injuſtice to the eſtabliſhed 
Church, alienating the minds of the Proteſtant ſubject, and railing greater 
diſturbanccs in all his Majeſty's dominions, than could thereby be prevented 
in onc of them; and nothing but downright madneſs could embolden any 
one ſo much as to propoſe to the King, what he could not in honour, 
juſtice, and conſcience grant; ſo that the Romiſb Clergy in Ireland could 
not poſſibly expect relief in theſe reſpects in any way, but that of arms. 
Their converſation abroad, where the character of being ſufferers for their 
Religion procures them an ealy acceſs to great men, and where great num- 
bers of their countrymen were on that account preferred, had enabled ſeve- 
ral of them to make an intereſt with the governing perſons and miniſters 
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of Statc in thoſe Kingdoms. Theſe were ſollicited from time to time, with CHaRLes 


. | SES hu Ras 
Aattcring accounts ot the ſtrength of the Iriſh Roman Catholicks, to furniſh 


ſupplics of men and money to ſupport inſurrections ſaid to be intended tor C 


eſtabliſhing their Religion by force in that country; but wite Miniſters will 
never embark in ſuch an affair upon general repretentations ot the State ot 
a country. They always expect and inſiſt on particular allurances, and ſo- 
lemn engagements from the great men of a Nation, whole honour, lortunes 
and power enſure their faith, and afford rational grounds to hope lucgats, 
before they will think of putting their Maſter to the expence and hazards ot 
an invaſion of another Prince's dominions ; and the want thereol, together 
with the conſideration of the ill ſucceſs of the Spaniards in 1601, and the 
difficultics neceſlatily attending ſuch an enterprize, by reaton of the tract of 
ſea between Ireland and any part of the continent, rendered all theſe fol- 
licitations fruitlcts; even at the time when France and Hain were at peace 
with one another, and both of them actually in war with Exg/and; and lets 
was to be hoped trom thoſe powers at any other time. Plots ct this Kind 
were ſeldom wanting, but wichal, deſerved very little to be minded. Such 
was that which in the year 1634. Emer Mac Mahon, afterwards titular Bi- 
ſhop of Clogher, dilcovercd upon aſlurance of pardon to Sir C. Ratchfe, 
in order to be laid before the Farl of S7raf/ord, aſſuring him, that there 
was a genctal riſing deſigned in Ireland, to be ſeconded and aſliſted from 
abroad; and that himſelf had been employed ſeveral years on that account 
in foreign Courts, ſolliciting for ſupplies to carry on that work for the good 
of Religion. The Earl like a great and wile Miniſter, took his meaſures 
for the ſecurity of the Kingdom, without alarming the Nation, or driving 
any body that had been dabbling, by their fears into an actual Rebellion; 
whilſt the King, to whom he ſent advice of the diſcovery, imployed his Mi- 
niſters abroad to watch the practices of the Ir in foreign Courts. 

The other body of men, which ſtill remained diſcontented, was the OA 
Triſh; and perhaps the more to, becauic all the reſt of the Nation had veen 
gratificd with the redrels of their gricvances, whilſt they alone we'c left 
without hopes of relict under preſſures, which they thought as heavy, and 
as injurious to them, as any of the others. The deſcendants of e old 
Captains and Chiefs of the [rſh Septs were ſtill in being; but diſpolicfied 
of thoſe eſlates and tracts of country, which their anceſtors had forfeited by 
their Rebellion. They had no particular right to thote cſtates, becauſe they 
did not pals by deſcent from father to ſon, or to the next in blood; but 
the Sept or lincage inhabiting each territory, uſed to chooſe the Chieftain, 
or Lord, and the Taniſt, who was to be his ſucceſſor, and ſtood in the 
place ot an heir apparent. By this choice the ſeignory and all lands within 
cach territory, were veſted in the Lord, who was always to be one of the 
chief branches of the Sept, and who diſtributed for his time all the lands, 
he did not keep as a demeſne, to his followers as he pleaſed. His ſucceſſor 
atterwards made a like arbitrary diſtribution thereof to his vaſlals, who all 
held at the will of the Lord. Hence no deſcendants of either the Chicf- 
tains or vaſlals could lay claim to any particular lands, yet they all fancicd 
they had a general right to the whole, and did not queſtion, but if they 
could once repoſſeſs themſelves thereof, they could agree well enough in 
the diſtribution of the lands. 

Theſe fortcited territories lay chiefly in the ſix Counties of Ulſter, which 
upon yrone's Rebellion eſcheated to the Crown, and were granted by King 
James to Britiſh undertakers and ſervitors, who bad planted them, much 
to the civilizing and improvement of the country. The like plantarions had 
been made in the Counties of Leytrim, Long ford, Wickloe, Wexſord, and 
in other parts; and the eſtates and titles of the planters, as weil as the #t- 
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CARL ES tainders of the Rebels who forfeited, were confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
I. There was no breaking in upon titles ſo eſtabliſhed, and confirmed by a po. 
ſeſſion of above thirty years, nor any way of deſtroying plantations that had 
1641. been carried on at an immenſe expence to the undertakers, and were to the 
general benefit of the Kingdom, but by an inſurrection; and this the Tr; 
Septs reſolved to attempt. They knew the weakneſs of the Government, 
and the diſtreſs that the King was in; they had ſcen the ſucceſs of the Srors 
Rebels, who had by force of arms got all their unreaſonable, unjuſt and fa. 
crilegious demands from the Crown, and they thought themſelves as able to 
overthrow a conſtitution as the Covenanters; as ſtrong in their own country, 
and as likely to obtain foreign  ſuccours, They abounded with men, proud 
of their ancient race, who thought every employment, but that of the ſword, | 
below them, liked no way of living but that of rapine, and hated the Ex- | 
gliſb mortally for aboliſhing their old barbarous cuſtoms, and turning them 
out of their anceſtors poſſeſſions. They did not doubt of being joined, and 
inſtructed in the uſe and exerciſe of arms, by the disbanded men of the 
late Army, who, bred to no trade, and utterly deſtitute of employment, lay 
ready for the firſt bidder; and they flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
ſupplics from abroad, and at leaſt depended on all the aſſiſtance, which the 
ſon of the famous Earl of Tyrone, and other Officers, their countrymen, in 
the Spaniſh ſervice, could give them, when ſo favourable an opportunity of- 
fered for regaining the eſtates and power of their anceſtors, and for reſtoring 
the liberty and old religion of their country; which laſt motive, they ima- 
gined, might draw in the Old Engliſh to embark with them, as in a com. 
cage mien mon cauſe. With theſe hopes and views the Old Iriſh began their Rebel. 
| 44 n lion; the relation of which will properly commence with ſome account of 
the principal contrivers and actors in it. | 
Of Lord Mac- The firſt of theſe in point of quality, was Connor Macguire, Baron of 7 
ts Eniskilling. He was the chief of the clan of that name, left in the County 
ot Fermanagh, and was deſcended of anceſtors who had continued loyal to 
the Crown, when old Coconagh Macguire, the head of the Sept, joined 
with the Earl of Tyrone in his Rebellion; for which, and the like defection 
of his ſons, their eſtate was forfeited, and parcelled out to the undertakers 
of Ulſter. Sir Connor Roe Macguire (this Lord's grandfather) in conſidera. 
tion of his ſervices againſt the Rebels, had a grant from the Crown of ſix 
thouſand four hundred and cighty acres of the eſcheated lands (being near 
the whole of the Barony of Magheriſtafana) in the County of Fermanagh, 
and a penſion of 200 J. a year for life, in purſuance of the King's Letters of 
the 3d of May 1611, Theſe lands with conſiderable privileges anncxcd, | 
and a penſion for life of 100/. a ycar, were in Fan. 1627. confirmed to his 
ſon Sir Brian Macguire (who was then likewiſe created a Peer of Jreland) 
and deſcended upon his death to his ſon, Connor, the Lord Macguire, who 
being by a licentious and expenſive way of living, overwhelmed with debts, 
and unealy in his circumſtances, was tempted to engage in the Rebellion, 
which inſtead of repairing his broken fortunes, coſt him his life. 
Of Roger But the principal contriver, he indeed who laid the foundation of the de- 
Move: ſign, and drew in the reſt of the conſpirators, was Mr. Roger alias Rory | 5 
More of Ballynagh in the County of Kildare, a Gentleman of honourable | 5 
and ancient extraction, his anceſtors having made a conſiderable figure in ; = 
Ireland before the conqueſt of it by the Engliſh. He was deſcended ot 
the chief branch of the O Mores in the County of Leix, and by intermatr- 
riages was allied to conſiderable families of Engliſh race. The poſſeſſions 
of his anceſtors were now in the hands of the Engliſh, and incited by 2 
deſire of recovering them, and aggrandizing his fortune, which was low 
and indigent enough, he firſt formed the deſign in concert with the * 
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of Tyrone (ſon to the famous Rebel, and a Colonel in the Spaniſh ſer- CHARLES 


vice) and omitted no art or pains to draw in the moſt gr re Gentic- 
men, both of Engliſh and Iriſh race, that could be lerviceabic in the exccu. 
tion of it, enflaming the one with the danger wherein thcir Religion {tood 
from the Scots Covenanters and the Engliſh Parliament, the other with the 
hopes of recovering their ancient cſtates and greatnels, and both with the 
olory of aſſerting the freedom and liberties of theit country. He was ad- 
mirably qualified for this purpoſe, being endued with all the talents and qua- 
lifications proper for perſuaſion ; he was one of the molt handiome, comely 
and proper perſons of his time, of cxccllent parts, good judgment and great 
cunning; affable and courtcous in his behaviour, inſinuating in his addreſs, 
and agreeable in his converſation. He underſtood human nature, and knew 
men perfectly well; and never was at a loſs how to chooſe his tOpicks, and 
adapt his diſcourſe, fo as to gain thoſe whom he had a mind to inſpire with 
his ſentiments and embark in his meaſures. He was a man of a fair charac- 
ter, highly eſteemed by all that knew him, and had ſo great a reputation tor 
his abilities among the Iriſh in general, that he was celebrated in their longs, 
and it was a phraſe among them, God and our Lady be our aſſiſtance, and 
Roger More. He exccedingly deteſted the cruelties committed by the 7770 
in Ullter and when he afterwards got to Sir Phelm O Nette, he did all he 
could to ſtop them, and to c{tabliſh a regular diſcipline among his mobbiſh 
forces. 

In attempting this, during the ſiege of Drogheda, (where he ſerved as Licu- 
tenant General) he ran the hazard of his lite, and had been killed, but that 
Sir Phelim interpoſed. Upon which being weary of the affair, he went 
away to Flanders, and though after the Supream Council was eſtabliſhed at 
Kilkenny, he came over thither, yet he never cared to draw his [word again, 
and died not long after in that city. He married a ſiſter of Nicholas Barne- 
wall, Baron of Turvey and Viſcount Kinſland ; an alliance which extended 
his acquaintance, and was the mcans of procuring him the fitteſt inſtrument 
he could have had for his purpoſe. 

This was Colonel Richard Plunket,a younger ſon of Sir Chriſtopher Plunket 
of Dunſoehly within four miles of Dublin, an eminent and active Lawyer, 
who hath been already mentioned on occaſions of the diſputcs in Parliament 
in Lord Deputy Chicheſter's time. Sir Chriſtopher's mother was a daughter 
of the Viſcount Fit g- illiams of Merion, and marrying Lord Gormanſ/ton 
for her ſecond husband, had by him a numerous iſſue. His wife was the 
fourth daughter of Sir Nicholas Bagnal, Knight, Marſhal of Ulſter; and three 
of her ſiſters were married to Plunket Lord of Lowth, to Barnecwall of Tur- 
vey the firſt Viſcount Kingſland, and to Tyrone. Sir Chriſtopher was other- 
wiſe related to the beſt tamilics of the Pale, bcing himſelf deſcended from 
Plunket Lord of Killeene, aftcrwards Earl of Hingall (of which Houſe the 
Plunkets of Dunſany and Rathmore were branches ;) and a niece of his was 
likewiſe married to Luke Earl of Fingall. The Colonel by this means had 
a numerous kindred and acquaintance in Leinſter, and was well enough qua- 
lified ro work upon them. His father had carried him very young over into 
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Colonel Ri- 


chard Plun- 


ket. 


England, when he was ſent thither as an Agent from the Iriſh; and after 


beſtowing upon him all the breeding which the Court of England could at- 
tord, he got him a command in Flanders, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, and was advanced to a better poſt, being a man of good parts, and a 
pleaſant turn of wit, accompanied with a politeneſs in his behaviour, and a 
natural civility which flowed towards all men; and theſe qualities rendering 
his convcrlation agrecable, made him univerſally acceptable to his acquaint- 
ance. He was coulin-german to Roger More's wife, and that affinity pro- 
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CHARLEs ducing an acquaintance, Roger found him a very fit inſtrument to carry on 


his ſchemes, and took care to improve it ſoon into an intimacy and friendſhip, 


CYWV Plunket was vain and a bigot; More was a man of much more depth aud 


I 641. 


Of Sir Phelim 


O Neile. 


Lord Mac- 


deſign, and applied ſo artfully to theſe defects in the other, that he drew him 
into his own ſentiments and inclinations, and managed him at his pleaſure, 
Plunket perhaps engaged the more eaſily in his meatures, becauſe of the ill 
circumſtances of his family: his eldeſt brother had ruined the eſtate in ſueine 
for his wife's ſhare of the inheritance, which ſhould have deſcended to her 1; 
a daughter and cohcir to Francis Tregeon of Goldin in Cornwall, and wi; 
confined in priſon for debt, when the Colonel returned home out of Han. 
ders; and he himſelf being a younger brother, and wanting to make a for. 
tune, there was the leſs difficulty in perſuading him, that it could not be done 
ſo readily, ſo ſuitably to his merit, and ſo advantageouſly on all accompts, a8 
in his own country, and by means of a rebellion, in which his military ex. 
perience entitled him to a principal command, and his ſervices would deſene 
the ampleſt recompence. 

Sir Phelim O Neile of Kinard in the County of Tyrone had a very good 
eſtate in that and the adjoining County of Ardmagh, and was the moſt con. 
ſiderable perſon of his name in Ireland. His grandfather Sir Henry O Neil 
had deſerved well of the Crown, and by a patent under the Great Seal gf 
Ireland, dated 12. June 1605, had a grant made him of the whole and en. 
tire territory called Henry Gage's Country. Sir Henry was (lain in the King“ 
ſervice on June 20. 1608. in an action againſt Sir Cahir O Dog harty, vlo 
had raiſed a Rebellion in U//er. By an inquiſition taken before Sir Nobert 
Jacob on March 30. 1609. it was found that Sir Phelim, then five year 
and an half old, was next heir to his grandfather. After he came of age, he 
was deſirous of a new grant, in which all the lands mentioned in Sir Henry's 
patent in general terms, ſhould be ſpecially named; and accordingly, upon a 
report of the King's Council on May 6. 1629. a new patent was ordered, 
veſting in him all his grandfather's eſtate in the manner and form he deſired. 

Sir * Phelim was a perſon of very mean natural parts, and improved them 
very little in his Exgliſh education, whilſt he was a ſtudent at Lincoln's In; 
during which time he had profeſſed himſelf a Proteſtant, but changed atter, 
if not before, his return into Ireland; and then entering upon his eſtate, be- 
fore he had diſcretion enough to manage it, or to conduct himſelf, ran into 
all the follies and extravagancies of youth; and having thereby contracted an 
heavy debt, and mortgaged in a manner all his eſtate, was the more liable 
to receive thoſe impreſſions, and engage in thoſe meaſures which the other 
conſpirators ſuggeſted to him. Old Tyrone had died A. D. 1616. and his ſon 
had no children; ſo that Sir Phelim, as the ncareſt to them in blood, and 
the greateſt in intereſt among the O Nezle's, ſaw himſelf in a fair way of be- 
ing ſet up as the head of that family, and of ſuccecding to thoſe vaſt poſlel- 
ſions, and that abſolute power which the O Nezle's had been uſed to enjoy 
in Ulſter. Flattered with theſe hopes, he embarked warmly in the deſign as 
ſoon as it was propoſed to him, and was the moſt active perſon in the Re- 
bellion. 

Theſe were the principal conſpirators. The ſteps which they took in ordct 


guir”s account to the execution of their deſign are ſet forth, with great exactneſs, by the 


of the Conſpi- 


racy. 


Lord Macguire in the relation thereof, written with his own hand, and 
delivered by him about October 1642. to Sir John Conyers, then Lieutenant 
of the Tower, to be preſented to the Lords in Parliament. This relation 
gives ſo particular an account of the beginning and progreſs of the conlpi 


4 Sir F. Temples Hiſt. p. 44. 
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racy, of the time, place, and other circumſtances relating to the ſevetal meet- CHaRLEs 


ings and conſultations of the perſons concerned, the ſubject of their debates, 
the reſolutions whercin they agreed, and the motives upon which they pro- 
ceeded, that it carries with it an intrinſick evidence (uthcicnt to merit belief, 
and hath accordingly been univerſally allowed to be a juſt and faithful account 
of that affair. 8 

This relation, which is printed in Nalſon at length, contains in ſubſtance, 
that in Feb. 1641, (beginning the year in January, which is the method that 
will be followed in the courſe of this hiſtory) Roger More fought out the 
Lord Macguire, and after repreſenting in general the many grievances of the 
natives, elpecially of the old Triſh, (who upon ſeveral plantations were turned 
out of their anceſtors eſtates) the general diſcontent which reigned over the 
whole Kingdom, and the favourable opportunity which the infurrection of 
the Scots and the diſturbances in England afforded to the Gentry of Ireland 
to free the Nation from the like grievances for the future, to get good con- 
ditions for themſelves, and to regain the whole, or at leaſt a good part of 
their anceſtors poſſeſſions, exacted from him an oath of ſecrecy, with regard 
to what he ſhould impart to him. The oath being taken, More propoſed to 
him an inſurrection, aſſuring him that the beſt Gentlemen of Leiuſter and 
Connaght were diſpoſed to it, if thoſe of Ulſter would join; and urging it 
as the only method for his Lordſhip to retrieve his affairs, and recover the 
vaſt eſtate and power of his anceſtors, and as abſolutely neceſſary for maintain- 
ing the Roman Catholick Religion, which undoubtedly (he laid) the Parlia- 
ment of England were reſolved to ſupprets, prevailed with him for his con- 
ſent. The next day, More having invited his Lordſhip, ] Reyly, Tor- 
lagh O Neile, (Sir Phelim's brother) and Me Collo? Mac Mahone (all the 
Gentlemen of ter then in town) to his houſe, opened the affair to them 
in the ſame manner as he had broke it to Lord Macguzre ; and upon the 
ſame arguments they readily engaged therein. He then repreſented to them 
the feaſibleneſs of the attempt, conſidering the ſtate of affairs in Great Bri- 
tain, the great numbers of able men in Ireland, the ſentiments of the com- 
mon ſoldiers of the army, and the ſuccours which they might expect from 
abroad. With regard to the manner of its execution, he propoſed, that every 
one ſhould draw his own friends (thoſe eſpecially which lived in the ſame 
County with him) into the affair, and then ſend to the Triſh in Hain and 
the Low-Countries, to acquaint them with their reſolution, and the day on 
which they intended to riſe, that they might be over with them by that time, 
or ſoon after, with a ſupply of arms and ammunition; that a ſet day ſhould 
be appointed, when every one in his own quarters ſhould riſe, and ſeize all 
the arms in his County; and that this day ſhould be near winter; which ſea— 
ſon would hinder the Engliſb from ſending over forces till the ſpring, and by 
that time they ſhould be ſupplied by the [r;ſh from abroad, who could not 


fail of aſſiſtance from the Pope or the King of Spain. This propoſal was not 


agreed to in all points, it being reſolved that nothing ſhould be done till they 
had firſt ſent to their countrymen beyond ſeas, and had their advice and re- 
ſolution, as to their coming over to aſliſt them, and the hopes they could 
give of ſuccours; only they would in the mean time ſound the Gentlemen 
of the Kingdom, (as convenient opportunities offered) to ſee what ſtrength 
they might truſt to at home. 

More thought it was loſing roo much time to ſpeak to the Gentry ; for 
there was no doubt to be made but the old Iriſb would be ready at any 
time: and as for the Gentry of the Pale, he was really aſſured, that when the 
others were riſen, they would not ſtay long behind, or at leaſt would not 
oppole them; and at the worlt they had men enough to do the buſineſs with- 
out them. To encourage them the more, he aſſured them of his own know- 


ledge, 
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ing in Connag ht, would not fail to appear openly on the day of riſing; yet 


nothing farther was reſolved on at that meeting, but that More ſhould, at 


1641. 


the Leut aſſizes, make à journey into the North, to ſee what was done in 
thoſe parts. More went according to his promiſe, and met Mr. Reyly, but 
found that nothing had been done; lo all matters were put off till May, when 
they were to meet in Dublin, it being both Term and Parliament time. 

In this interval there landed in Ireland Neale O Neale, ſent by the Earl 
of Tyrone out of Hpain, to allure the Gentlemen of his name and Kindred, 
that he had treated with the Cardinal de Richelieu, and had prevailed wich 
him for a ſupply of arms, ammunition and money on demand, to come for 
Ireland; for which he only waited a convenient time, and deſired them to 
be in a readineſs, and to engage all others that they could to be ſo likewiſe, 
This forwardcd their proceedings much; and it was reſolved in a meeting at 
Dublin, where Neile O Neile was preſent, that he ſhould return to Hain 
with aſſurances, that they would riſe twelve or fourteen days before, or after, 
Allhallontide, as they ſhould ſee cauſe; and therefore Tyrone ſhould not fail 
ro be with them by that time. There was at this very time a report that 
Tyrone was killed; but (as the like rumours formerly had proved falſe) it did 
not meet with credit. However to provide againſt the worſt, the meſſenger 
was (in caſe it ſhould prove true) directed to repair into Flanders to Colonel 
Owen O Neile, to acquaint him with his Commiſſion from Tyrone, (of which 
it was conccived the other was not ignorant) and to return with his anſwer, 
advice and reſolution. Preſently after his departure, certain advice coming 
of Tyrone's death, Toole O Connolly (Roger More's pariſh Pricſt) was for the 
greater diſpatch ſent over directly to Colonel O Neile with the like meſlage. 
About this time letters came out of England, filled with tertible accounts of 
proclamations againſt the Roman Catholicks in England; and it was very con- 
fidently reported, that the Scots Army had threatened never to lay down their 
arms till an uni:ormity of religion was eſtabliſhed in the three Kingdoms, and 
the Roman Catholick Religion ſuppreſſed. This alarmed the Gentry of the 
Pale, and the [rj/Þ Army being disbanded at the ſame time, they after ſeve- 
ral conſultations reſolved, not to let ſo many able men go out of the King- 
dom, but to ſtay the ſoldiers there, in order to make uſe of them in caſe of 
an invaſion from the Scots, and to oppole any attempt againſt religion. The 
two Houſes were divided upon this ſubject; the Lords were of opinion, that 
it was beſt to ſend the disbanded men into foreign ſervice ; but the Com- 
mons drew up reaſons, and paſſed reſolutions againſt it. Whilſt the matter 
was debating, Colonel Planket arrived in Ireland to take a thouſand of the 
men under his command for the Spaniſh ſervice, and Lord Macguire went 
from Dublin to his ſcat in the country. Mr. Reyly, being a Member of Par- 
liament, ſtaid in town till the ad;ournment; and then returning home, ſent 
tor the Lord Macguzre, acquainting him with the coming over of Colonel 
Hugh Byrne, (a younger ſon of Phelim Mac Pheagh Byrne, whoſe cruel 
perſecution has been mentioned before) Captain Bryan O Neile, and other 
Olthcers, and their proffers of ſervice in the affair, by raiſing their men un- 
der colour of conveying them into Hain, and ſeizing on the caſtle of Dub- 
lin; the magazine of which would furniſh arms for their ſoldiers, who might 
be kept in readineſs for any occaſion of command: but nothing had been 
concluded, for want of knowing how the Gentlemen of the remote parts of 
the Kingdom (clpecially of Uſer) ſtood affected ro that act. Upon a con- 


4 What ore aflirmed of this Lord may be well ſuſpected, it is ſo very different from the conduct of bi 
Lordſhip at the breaking out of the Rebellion, of which a very good and honourable account is given by 
lr. John Gold/mith, Rector of Braſboule in the County of Mayo, part of which, ſo far as it relates to the 
murders committed by the 1%, is quoted by Sir F. Temple in his Hiſtory of the Iris Rebellion, p. 116. 
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ſultation, at which Emer Mac Mahon aſſiſted, it was reſolved, that Lord CuARLES 


J. 


of the Ulſter Gentlemen. He arrived there towards the latter end of Au- CYWW 


guſt, and met Sir James Dillon, one of thole Colonels, ; who 2 him 
of the reſolution taken by the Engliſh and the Scots to deſtroy the Loman 
Catholick religion; and propoſed the ſeizure of Dublin caltic, it the Gentle— 
men of the Kingdom approved of it; tor without thcir concurrence, tlie 
Officers neither could, nor would do any thing; though otherwiſe they 
were ready to ſacrifice their own private profit to the general good of the 
Nation, and by getting the magazine of arms into their power, {ſhould put 
themiclves into a condition of reſiſting any danger, that might attend their 
religion. Lord Macguire approved ot their reſolution, and aſſured him of 
the aſliſtance of thoſe of U/ſter ; and that very afternoon they appointed a 
meeting with Colonel Byrne and Colonel Plunket, where all the obſtacles 
to thc enterprize were conſidered, as well as the means of removinę them. 

The difficulty of getting money to pay the loldiers, in calc a war ſhould 
enſue, was anſwered by a propoſal for ſeizing all the rents in the Kingdom, 
without teſpect of perſons, and applying them, when collected, to the loldicrs 
pay; and by a firm perſuaſion of them all, that they might procure money 
from the Pope, who had made ſeveral promiles formerly to Tyrone (in caſe 
he could raiſe an inſurrection in Ireland) to maintain fix thouſand men there 
at his own charge, and might juſtly be preſumed to be as forward on the like oc- 
caſion, though Tyrone was dead. The doubt about ſuccours from abroad, was 
removed by Colonel Byrne, who aſſured them, that Owen O Neile had 
told him, he could procure arms for one thoutand men; and that by what 
he had heard the Spanyſh Embaſlador in London lay the year before, he was 
ſatisfied, they ſhould not fail of ſuccouts from Hain, it they applied to that 
Court; and when they were in arms for defence of the Catholick caule, 
they might depend on aſſiſtance from the Catholick Princes of Chriſtendom. 

The next debate was about the means of drawing in the Gentlemen of 
the Pale; which Colonel Plunket undertook, and declared, that he was 
morally certain they would join with them; for he had ſpoke to ſeveral of 
them, ſince his landing in the Kingdom, and found them willing; and had in 
England mentioned his reſolution to ſome of the Committces, particularly 
to Lord Gormanſton, who approved it. Theſe matters were the ſubje& of 
debate in ſeveral meetings; in the laſt of which it was reſolved, that the 
caſtle of Dublin ſhould be ſeized, and every man had his province aſſigned 
him, wherein he was to act. Plunket and Byrne, as lying ncareſt it, were 
appointed to ſeize the caſtle; all forts and garriſons, wherein there were 
arms, were to be ſeized at the ſame time; particularly Londonderry, which 
was to be undertaken by thoſe of Ulſter; and the fifth of Oftober was fixed 
for the day of execution, on which every body was to rite in all parts. The 
Colonels, who were to ſurprize the caſtle, did not intend to uſe above one 
hundred men (twenty of them Gentlemen) in that action; thinking that with 
the artillery there, they could maſter the town, till they were relieved from 
the country. Perſons were named for bringing that relief; particularly Sir 
James Dillon undertook to be with them within three or (at the moſt) four 
days with one thouſand men; and as many were to be ſcent them out of the 
North, Leſt the day fixed ſhould prove too ſhort to have every thing in 
readineſs by that time, another meeting was appointed at Dublin on Sept. 
20, to conſider of all matters, in comparing their ſeveral accounts; and then 
the conſpirators diſperſed to their reſpective abodes in the country. 

Lord Macguzre in his way home viſiting Mr. Reyly, they were both invited 
by Sir Phetm O Neile (who had not yet been ſpoke to by either of them 


on the ſubject) to the funeral of his Lady, who was to be buried the next 
VOL. . | T.t day. 
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CnarLesday. They found with him Captain Bryan O Neile, lately come out of 


I. 


Flanders, and ſent by Owen O Netle to incite the Gentlemen of Ulſter to 


WY riſc; with aſſurances, that upon notice of their day, he would be with them 


1641. 


by the time, or ſoon after with ſuccours. The Captain being asked, how 
Owen, who was but a private Colonel, could be ſure of aid, replied, that 
he had ſent to ſeveral places that ſummer to demand it; and particularly 
twice to the Cardinal de Richelieu, from whom he had received very hope. 
ful promiſes, and did not queſtion, but as ſoon as they were up in arms, 
the Cardinal would ſend them ſuccour. This was the more readily believed, 
becauſe of the late treaty between his eminence and Tyrone, and of ſome 
general encouragement given by Mareſchal de Tozras in the year 1628. to 
the [riſh, to hope for aſſiſtance from France, when the war was over in 
Italy. The funeral ended, Sir Phelim, who now by Tyrone's death (ay 
no obſtacle to his hopes of being the great O Nez/e, entered into conſult. 
tions with his gueſts about the manner of ſurprizing Derry; but not bein 

able to adjuſt that affair, it was deferred, till Lord Macgnire ſhould paſs by 
Kinard in his return to Dublin. The enterprize was not eaſy to be exe- 
cuted, ſo that Sir Phelim by that time had not come to any reſolution about 
it; however, he told his Lordſhip, that he was ſatisfied the matter could not 
be put in execution by the 5th of October; but it they would appoint a 
longer day, he would provide againſt it for the taking of Derry. Lord 
Macegnire had ſcarce been two hours in Dublin, when Roger More (who 
had been informed by Colonel Byrne, of what had paſſed with his brother 
otficers) came to him with an account of the return of the meſſenger, who 
had been ſent to Owen O Nettle, and brought aſſurances from him, that he 
would be with them within a fortnight of the day appointed with good ſuccours; 
and preſſing them at any rate to ſecure the caſtle of Dublin and the warlike 
ſtores laid up there. More was very urgent, that the time ſhould not be 
over-ſlipped; and dclired his Lordſhip to be very preſſing with the Colonels 
to go on with their reſolution. But when Lord Macguire met them, he 
found they were fallen from it, becauſe thoſe of the Pale would do nothing 
in it; and though Colonel Plynket pretended that they would afliſt, after 
it was done, yet the Colonels had reſolved to deſiſt from their enterprize at 
that time, and expect a more convenient ſeaſon. At this time Sir Phelin 


and Captain O Nezle came to Dublin to aſſiſt (as they ſaid) and adviſe Lord 


Macgutire how to proceed with Pluntet: but neither they, nor More, would 
be at any meeting with the body of thoſe Officers; yet when they heard of 
the enterprize being laid aſide, they all conſented to meet Colonel Byrne. 
Theſe five, after a long debate, reſolved to riſe in arms, as had been de- 
termined before, and likewile to ſeize the caſtle, though the other Colonels 
would not aſliſt in executing what was firſt propoſed by themſelves, and what 
would not otherwiſe have been thought of by the conſpirators. This paſſed 
on Sunday Sept. 26. at night; but the day and manner of execution were 
left to be determined at another meeting, appointed the Saturday follow- 
ing at Mac Collo Mac Mahon's Houſe of Farney in the County of Mona. 
ghan, whither Mr. More was to come, that he might be able to acquaint 
the Gentlemen of Leinſter with the final reſolution then taken. Sir Phe- 
lim O Netle had private buſineſs, which detained him at Dublin, and pte- 
vented his coming till the beginning of the next week. Upon receiving 
this notice, Mr. More, to prevent any ſuſpicion of the Engliſh living in 
Mr. Mac Mahon's ncighbourhood, adviſed them to remove to his ſon-in-law 
Mr. Torlazh O Neile (fon to Mr. Henry O Nettle of the Fewes) his houſe ot 
LoghroſJe in the County of Ardmagh. This was done, and on Tueſa«) 
Oel. 5. there met Sir Phelim, Lord Macguire, Mr. More, Captain O Neile, 
and Emer Mac Mahon; for ncither Mr. = nor Mr. Mac Mahon (whole 
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wife died the day before) came, but would be concluded by the reſolutions CHARLES 


there taken. In confidence of ſuccours from Owen O Neile, they deter- 


J. 


mined to go on with their intended in ſurrection, and to ſurprize the caſtle of LWW 


Dublin; and the day was fixed for OcF. 23. it falling on a Saturday ; which 
being market day, would cauſe leſs notice to be taken of people's paſling 
up and down the ſtreets of that city. As to the perſons who ſhould be de- 


puted for that ſurpriſal, Mr. More offered his own ſervice, with thote of 


Colonel Byrne, and ſuch other Gentlemen of Leinſter, as they could pro- 
cure to join with them in the enterptize; and ſince the caſtle had two gates, 
the one the great, the other the little gate going down to the Lord Licute- 
nant's ſtables; ncar which, without the caſtle, was the ſtore houſe lor arms; 
they of Leinſter would undertake the little gate, whillt the other ſhould 
be ſeized by thoſe of U/ſter; for which it was abſolutely neceſlary that ci. 
ther Lord Macguire, or Sir Phelim ſhould be there in perſon, though it 
were for the mere countenance of the matter, it being the glory of all their 
proceedings. The propoſal was readily approved by them all, and Sir Phe- 
lim's ſtay in the country being neceſlary tor the ſurprize of Derry, which he 
undertook, Lord Alacguire conſented to go with Captain Bryan O Melle 
to aſſiſt in that of Dublin. The number of men to be employed in this 
latter enterprize was agrecd to be two hundred, to be provided cqually out 
of each Province; and of thoſe for Ver, Sir Phelim was to lend torty, 
with an able ſufficient Gentleman to conduct them, Captain O Nez/e twenty, 
Mr. Mac Mahon and Mr. Reyly ten more, and Lord Marguzre undertook 
for twenty two. To march theſe men to Dublin with the lets ſuſpicion, 
it was pretended, that they were carried thither to thoſe Colonels who were 
conveying ſoldiers out of the Kingdom into the HHaniſb ſervice; for which 
purpoſe Mr. More, Sir Phelim and Captain O Nettle had ſeveral blank Com- 
miſſions, with deputations to make Captains to thoſe Colonels, and theſe 
for the better colour of the matter were given to thoſe, who where to ſend 
men to Dublin. As to the proceedings in the country, it was reſolved 
that the riſing ſhould be in every part of the Kingdom on the ſame day; 
that all forts and arms ſhould be ſeized, and all the Gentry be made pri- 


ſoners, for their own better ſecurity againſt any adverſe fortune or dilap- - 


pointment; and that none ſhould be killed, particularly of the Gentry, but 
where of neceſlity they ſhould be forced thereto by oppoſition; a rule to 
be obſerved likewiſe by thoſe appointed for ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin. 
Sir Phelim undertook himſelf to ſeize Derry, and to get Carrickfergus ſur— 
prized by Sir Henry Mac O Neile, and the Newry by Sir Conne Magenis 
and his brothers, to whom his Lady lately deceaſed was filter. When this 
was done, the Ulſter Chiefs were to march as ſoon as poſlible, with all 
the forces they could raiſe to Dublin, for the better arming of their men, 
and greater ſecurity of that important place; for which Mr. More was like— 
wiſe to appoint ſome Leinſter Gentlemen, who lay ncarer tc ſend a like 
ſupply. They were till in ſome fears of the Scote, who were very nu- 
merous and powerful in the country, and, if they made an oppoſition at 
firſt, might very much embarraſs them in their meaſures, and render the affair 
more difficult. To obviate that inconvenience, it was reſolved, not to 
meddle with them, or any thing belonging to them; which, it was ima- 
gined, would kcep them from riſing, when they found they were not attacked, 
but rather treatcd as friends, and ſpared as deſcendants, in their original of 
the ſame common ſtock with the Iriſb. If this did not ſuffice to keep that 
people quiet, they propoſed to divert them by raiſing a diſturbance in Hcot— 
land, of which they had ſome flight hopes, from a treaty formerly on foot 
between Tyrone and the Earl of Argyle, for an alliance and mutual afliftance, 
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CHaRLEs and from ſome expreſſions of the latter, intimating that he had it in his 
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power to ſet all Ireland in a flame. 


TC Matters being thus ſettled, they parted the next day from Loghroſſe, every 
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man to prepare for his part in the execution of the deſign; and on the 18th 
Lord Macguire ſet out tor Dublin. There he found Captain Conne O Nejje, 
whom, alter the return of the meſſenger ſent from Ireland, Owen O Neil 
had diſpatched, to encourage the conſpirators in their reſolution, to preg 
them to ſpeedy performance, and aſſure them abſolutely of ſuccours; which 
the Captain was the better qualificd to do, becauſe he was the perſon whom 
the Colonel had employed twice to the Cardinal e Richelieu, who had 
promiſed the ſupplics deſired. Conne had landed nine or ten days before, 
and hearing from Brian O Neile what had paſted at Loghroſſe, he had im- 
mediatcly ſent an expreſs to Owen O Neile to give him notice of their 
reſolution and of the day appointed; and as he had promiſed faithtully to be 
with them within fourtcen days after notice, there was no doubt of his ſpeedy 
arrival. In a more general meeting on the 22d of October in the evening, 
at which were preſent the Lord Macguire, Mr. More, the Colonels Plunket 
and Byrne, the Captains Conne and Bryan O Neile, and ſome few others, 
they took an account of the men deſigned for the execution of their enter. 
prize; but found that Sir Phelim O Neile, and Mr. Collo Mac Mahon had 
failed to ſend their number, and Colonel Byrne miſſed Sir Morgan Cave. 
nagh who had promiſed to be there, though he was ſatisfied he would be 
with them that night or the next morning. Of all the number deſigned 
for the ſervice, there were only cighty preſent, yet they reſolved to go on 
with the enterprize the next day; but to give time for others to come in, 
they deferred the execution till the afternoon ; for however ealy the ſur. 
prize of the caſtle was deemed, yet they fearcd they ſhould ſcarce be able to 
maintain it without timely ſuccours from the country. With this reſolution 
they parted, having firſt appointed a meeting in the morning, to ſee what was 
further to be done; but that was prevented by the diſcovery of the plot, upon 
which the city was put in arms and the gates ſhut, the conſpirators forced 
to ſhift for themſelves, and quit all thoughts but that of making their eſcape, 
It is very plain from this account, which cannot be ſuſpected, coming from 

a principal conſpirator, privy to the whole affair, and preſent at every con- 
ſultation about it, that this was a plot merely of the 1r;ſh, in hopes of re- 
covering the ancient power and eſtate of their families, and deſtroying the 
plantations, by which they all conceived themſelves to be aggrieved. This 
was the caſe not only of the U/ſter Gentry, but of the Byrnes, the Tooles, 
and the Cavenaghs, who were the Leinſter Gentlemen concerned thercin, 
and had been diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of their territories by the planta- 
tions made in the Counties of J/icklow and Wexford. None of Engliſh 
race ſeem to have had any hand in it, except the Lord of Mayo (of whom 
no act appcars to vouch the account, which More, to encourage others and 
ſave his own credit, gave of him) Colonel Plunket a mere ſoldier of fortune 
and governed by Roger More, and Sir James Dillon, who whatever his 
view was in propoſing to ſeize the caſtle and magazine of Dublin, and to 
ſtand on the defenſive, till they had provided for the ſecurity of their rc- 
ligion, did yet quit the deſign, either upon finding that the old 1r;/p deſign- 
ed a general inſurretion and deſtruction of the Britiſh plantations, or be- 
cauſe it was impracticable to draw in the Lords and Gentlemen of the En- 
gliſh Pale. This indeed Plunket underrook, but as the undertaking was the 
effect of his vanity, ſo the ſucceſs did not anſwer to his wiſhes ; and as to 
what general diſcourſe he pretended to have had with Lord Gorman/ten and 
others of the Committee in London, it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed 2 
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late to this conſpiracy, ot which he was then entirely ignorant, and lad CHARLES 
deen at that time ſo long abſent from his own country, that he was very ill I. 
qualified to propoſe any thing that regarded it, to Gentlemen who new It 8 
infinitely better than himſelt, and were taking with ſucceis their own way Md 
of redteſſing all the grievances, whereot they had any occalion to complain. 
It is even to be queſtioned, whether the delign was ever direchiy propoſed to 
any of the Pale by Colonel Plunket or any body elſe; tor that body of 
Gentry had ever been enemies to the O Triſh, and conſequentiy not likely 
to join with them in any cnterprize of theirs for the ruin of the Engliſh in- 
tereſt in Ireland, and were chiefly under the influence of Lawyers (tuch as 
Mr. Nicholas Plunket unkle to the Earl of Fingall, Mr. Birford, and Mr. 
Patrick Darcy, &c.) a ſet of men, who though the molt active of any tor 
the redteſs of grievances in a parliamentary way, ate yet always averſe to 
war, in which their profeſſion is of little uic; and whatever eſteem their per- 
ſons might be held in, on account of their apparent gravity, and the opinion 
entertained of theit knowledge and wiſdom, they could yer promiſe them- 
ſelves no advantage to their fortunes. This is certain, that“ Roger More 
did not open his mind on the ſubject to his own brother in law Mr. Lem: 
ing, a Gentleman much reſpected and of conſiderable intereſt in the Pale, 
for in diſcourſe after the Rebellion broke out, and cndeavours were uicd to get 
the Lords of the Pale to join in it, the lattet who was ſhocked at the barbaritics 
committed in it, and the deſolation threatened to the Kingdom, ask ing whence 
the Rebellion ſprung, and who was the firſt author of it, Alore ingenuoutly 
confeſſed that he was the man who firſt contrived and begun it; and F-lim- | 
ing replied with an oath, that then he found himſelf miſtaken, for he thought 
the Devil had begun it ; and yet it the Pale had been concerned, no body 
was more likely to know it than Fleming. If the Gentlemen indeed of the 
tract of the country ſo called, had actually engaged in the affair, and been 
prepared for the attempt, Dublin in all probability would have been loſt ; 
there would have been no want ot men, nor any occaſion to run the hazard 
of marching them from parts ſo remote as U//ter; and though the deſign 
of taking the caſtle by ſurprize ſhould have failed, they might have been able 
to have reduced it by force, in the general conſternation which ſeized all per- 
ſons upon the firſt accounts of the Rebellion. 
Sudden events have wonderful effects, and find men of ſenſe often as un- Negligence and 
able to conduct themſelves properly upon the occaſion, as they were unpre 4%, 
d to expect it. So farcd it with the Lords ]uſti ho ſlept i _ 
pared to expect it s Juſtices, who ſlept in a pro- 
tound ſecurity and in a ſupine neglect of the danger of the Kingdom (over 
which it was their charge to watch) whilſt it was thus upon the brink of 
ruin; and the diſcovery, which uſually breaks at once all ſuch deſigns, ter- 
rificd them ſo with the ſurprize it cauſed, that it betrayed them into blun- 
ders which might have proved fatal, it the conſpirators had not failed in the 
numbers of men which they expected, or in their reſolution to make 
the attempt after the deſign was known. It is not caſy to account for this 
negligence of the Juſtices, but it is utterly impoſlible to excuſe it. The de- 
ſign indeed of an inſurrection was confined only to the O/d Iriſh, and not 
communicated to above halt a ſcore of theſe, till almoſt the very moment 
of execution; the Chiefs depending upon the ſtrong diſpoſition of their vaſ- 
fals to follow their Lords in all actions whatever, and on the mortal hatred 
which the Triſh in general, and the Gentlemen in particular, who had been 
diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates by the plantacion, bore to the Eng liſb Nation 
and Government. A ſecret entruſted to ſo few perſons, united by the ſame 
intereſt and paſſions, might very well be kept, without any reproach to a 


See MS, Memoirs of Mr. Plunket. 
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An HisTory of the LITE of Book Ill. 


CHARLEs Government for its ignorance of their meaſures; but in this caſe the Log, 


Juſtices had repeated advertiſements ſent them of the danger, and expteſz 
orders to provide againſt it; yet neglected both. The King received account 


1041. from his Miniſters in Hain and other foreign Courts, of an unſpeakable num. 


ber of Iriſb Churchmen going thence to their own country, and of ſeyer] 
good old Officers doing the ſame, under pretence of asking leave to raiſe 
men for the King of Hain; and that the deſign was to raiſe a Rebellion in 
Ireland. To prevent that calamity, he cauſed Sir Henry Vane, then Sccre. 
tary of State, to communicate this advice to the Lords Juſtices ; which he 
did in a t letter wrote on the 16th of March, above ſeven months before 
the inſurrection; repreſenting © the importance of the matter, which in that 
« diſtempercd time and conjuncture of affairs, required an eſpecial care and 
e vigilance; and ordering them to manage the notice then given with ſuch 
e dexterity and vigilance, as to diſcover and prevent ſo pernicious a deſign, 
« and to have a watchſul eye on the proceedings and actions of thoſe, why 
« ſhould come thither from abroad, on what pretext ſocver.” The King, 
when he ſaw the neceſſity of ſending the disbanded ſoldiers out of Ireland, 
had taken particular care to give warrants of leave for tranſporting them, to 
none but ſuch Officers as were of Engliſb blood, and whole characters were 
unexceptionable. All the warrants ſo iſſued have been particularly mention. 
ed before, and were ſent to the Earl of Ormonde, as Commander in chief of 


the forces in Ireland; and the Colonels, in whoſe favour they were granted, 


were not allowed to raiſe the men themſelves, but they were to be delivered 
to them by the Earl. To correct the miſtakes of inaccurate writers, it is pro- 
per to remark, that the King gave no Commiſſion to any of thoſe Officers; 
but their authority to command the men after they were ſo delivered to 
them by the Earl of Ormonde and put on ſhipboard, was derived from the 
King of Spain by his Embaſlador. All that his Brztannick Majeſty did, was 
to grant them licences of tranſportation, and all theſe he recalled in Au- 
guſt", and gave expreſs orders to the Lords Juſtices to allow none to tran- 
{port any man out of the Kingdom, except Colonel Theobald T aaffe, George 
ſon of Endymion Porter, John and Garret Barry, the three firſt of which 
ſerved in his troops, when the Rebellion broke out in England. Such cau- 
tion did the King uſe in this matter; and it is aſtoniſhing that the Lords 
Juſtices did nor take a like care in obſerving the motions of the Officers that 
came from abroad, without any warrant or licence from the King, eſpeci- 
ally of Hugh Byrne, who had ſo large a ſhare in the conſpiracy, and was 
molt to be ſuſpected, his family having been ſo cruelly uſed, a great part of 
the eſtate, taken from it, being now in the poſſeſſion of Sir V. Parſons, and 
the hcirs of it ſtill having a numerous following in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. 

What was tranſacted in that city in relation to the Rebellion, paſſed as it 
were under the eye of the Lords Juſtices; what paſſed in the country, they 
were advertiſcd of by Sir William Cole, who in a letter w dated at Eniskil 
len Oct. 11. and ſent by an expreſs, gave them advice of the uſual reſort of 
people to Sir Phelim O Netle's houſe, the frequent private journeys of Lord 
Macguire thither, to Dublin and other places; his many diſpatches in great 
hurry to different perſons, to meet at his ſeat ; his pretending to raiſe men 
for the King of Hpains ſervice, and to nominate Captains under him to do 
the like; and his pitching upon ſuch as were men of broken fortunes, and 
the likelieſt ro be concerned in any miſchief that was intended, of which the 
ſuſpicions were very ſtrong, and gave uncaſineſs to men of honeſt inclina- 
tions. On the 21ſt of the ſame month, Sir Milliam having received a mote 
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particular information from Mr. John Cormuck and Flagherty Mac Hugh, CharLts 


of the intended inſurrection and deſign of ſeizing the Caltle of Dub in, dil- I. 
| patched another expreſs to the Lords Juſtices with notice thereot; but this 
55 ſecond letter the Juſtices pretended, never came to their hands, though when 141. 


Sir V Cole urged it as a metit in himſelf, and they accordingly a tew months 
aiterwards recommended him to the Parliament of England, they do not 
3 offer to ſay or gueſs how and where it was intercepted. However the 
3F firſt, of which they owned the receipt, would have been enough in 
4 Lord Strafford's time, to have had the perſons of Lord Macguzre and Sir 
Phelim O Neile ſeized by a party of horſe; which would have prevented 


. the inſurrection. But the preſent Juſtices wanted that Lord's vigilance, duty 
5 to the Crown, and affction to its ſervice. They owed their polts to the 


favour of the faction in the Engliſh Houle of Commons, and of their par- 
tiſins in the Privy-Council, rather than to the contidence and grace ot the 
is King, who was not then his own maſter in the diſpolal of great offices; and 
"0 all theit court was addreſſed to the prevailing power. Hence they ditobeyed 
his Majcſty's orders, and lighted his advices, as well as Sir ///;{jam Cole's 
advertiſements; ſuffered the moſt dangerous of the [rjſh to hold frequent 


2 and private meetings, to raiſe men under foreign Commiſſions, and march 
4 them unmoleſted to Dublin; allowed the very Officers come ſrom abroad 
1 (whom they were particularly charged to watch) to carry on their cabals in 
| I that city, not only among themſelves, but in conjunction with Ib Chicts, 
i4 making ſuſpicious journeys out of remote countries thither, and well enough 
& 4 known there to be taken notice of, had the leaſt carc been uicd in the mat- 
| Arr tet; and al! this while never took a ſtep, cithcr to diſcover the deſign, or to 
| 8 prevent the milchicfs of which they had been fore warned, and which imme— 
5 diately followed. 
A This negligence and ſecurity laſted till OF. 22. in the evening, when the D:/orry er 
Y plot was diſcovered by Owen O Conally, a Gentleman of 1r;fþ extraction, Ve cn. 
8 


but who had been employed by Sir John Clotworthy in his affairs, and was 


8 by profe ſſion a Proteſtant. Whether his anceſtor had been diſpoſſeſſed of 
4 any eſtate by the plantations, or what other motive there was for ſuch a con- 
> fidence in him, doth not appear; but he had been ſent for by Hugh Oge 
4 Mac Mahon (a grandſon by the mother's ſide to the old Tyrone, and who 
74 had ſerved abroad as a Lieutenant Colonel, under the King of Hpain) to his 
4 houſe at Connagh in the County of Monaghan; and finding him gone from 
= thence, had followed him to Dublin, where he arrived about ſix of the clock 
© that evening. Mac Mahon then informed him of the deſign to ſurprize the 
21 caſtle of Dublin the next morning, and all the forts and rowns in the King- 
0 dom at the ſame time by a general inſurrection of the Triſh in all parts 
1 and that great numbers of Gentlemen would be in town that night, in order 
"1 to join with him in ſeizing the caſtle and magazine. Conaliy found * 
oF means to get to Sir V. Parſons with this intelligence; acquainted him with 
* the names of ſome of the chief conſpirators, and that he had it from Mac 
% Mahon, one of them, who was then in town and came up but the very ſame 
5 attcrnoon for the execution of the plot. Sir Milliam thinking the account 
J too general, or not giving entire credit to the relator, ſent him back to 
A Mac Mahon lodgings, with orders to get out of him as much certainty, and 
; as many particulars as he could of the plot, and to return to him that even- 
7 ing with his further diſcoveries. But after the man was gone, conſidering 
+ coolly the importance of the affair, he thought fit to give ſtrict orders to the 
4 Conſtable of the caſtle, to have the gates thereof well guarded, and to the 
5 Mayor and Sheriffs of the city to ſet ſtrong watches in all parts of the ſame, 
- * Sir 7. Temples Hiſt, p. 18. 
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CHARLEs and to make ſtay of all ſtrangers; and then went privately about ten of the 


clock that night to his collegue Sir ohn Borlace, who lived in Chicheſ: 


ter Houſe on ** Green without the town, to give him an account of 


1641. 


the affair. Sir John was deeply affected with the relation, and infinitely 
concerned at the diſcoverer's being ſuffered to go, having none to puniſh, it 
the ſtory ſhould prove falſe, or means to learn more, were it true. Summons 
were immediately ſent for all Members of the Council then in town (of 
which only Sir Thomas Rotheram, and Sir Robert Meredith Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, came that night) and a ſcarch was made for Conally, whoſe 
going out had raiſed ſtrong ſuſpicions in Mac Mahon, ſo that he reſolved 
to keep him in his lodgings all night, and carry him along with him to 
the ſurprize of the caſtle the next day, threatening him with death, in caſe 
any diſcovery had been made. Conally affected to appear eaſy under this cir. 
cumſtance; but pretending a neceſſity of going into the yard for his aſc. 
ment, and leaving his ſword in pawn, and Mac Mahon's ſervant going 
down with him for a further ſecurity, he found an opportunity to leap the 
wall, and get away. In the ſtreets he was ſeized by the watch, who were 
carrying him away to priſon, when providentially one of Sir V. Parſon's 
ſervants (who in the uneaſineſs which his long ſtay had occaſioned, was ſent 
in queſt of him) came in ſeaſonably to his reſcue, and brought him to Chz. 
cheſter Houſe ; otherwiſe the further diſcovery would have been prevented 
for that night. Conally had drank ſo freely with Mac Mahon, in order to 
get away the more caſily, that they were forced to allow him ſome time of 
reſt, before they examined him; after which he acquainted them with what 
he had learned more of the deſign, and particularly with Mac Mahon's and 
Lord Macgnire's lodgings, which Sir V. Parſons (it ſeems) had neglected to 
enquire of before, and which it was then thought proper to ſet watches to 
obſerve at a ſmall diſtance. They were both taken in the morning, with 
about thirty others, ſervants and inconſiderable perſons, who were dilcoycr. 
ed by the horſes, which they had ſet up over night in the ſuburbs ; but 
Roger More, Hugh Byrne, Colonel Plunket, and the reſt of the leaders 
eſcaped over the river in the night, and got off ſafe. | 

Thus by the hand of Providence, rather than the care of the Governors, 
was defcated a deſign, eaſy in the execution, and which (if it had taken ct- 
fea) would have endangered the whole Kingdom. For there were in the 
City at that time fifteen Papiſts to one Proteſtant, and not a company of the 
Army there; it having been objected to the Earl of Hrrafford at his trial, 
that he had billeted ſoldiers in Dublin, contrary to the pretended meaning 
of a clauſe in the charter; for which reaſon, the Lords Juſtices, either to 
countenance that complaint, or to ſhew how well they could govern by 
different courſes, would not quarter any there; though it had been praftiſed 
by all former Deputies, and was indeed neceſſary in ſuch diſtempered times 
for their ſecurity. There were likewiſe in the caſtle fifteen hundred barrels 
of good powder, match and bullet proportionable, arms for ten thouſand 
men, and thirty five pieces of artillery either there or in the arſenal by the 
riding houſe, with all proviſions and equipage complete thereto belonging; 
and if the Rebels had been once maſters of theſe, they would in all proba- 
bility have been ſoon maſters of the Kingdom. 

Sir Francis Willoughby, (whoſe anceſtors had in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
ſettled in Ireland) a Member of the Privy Council, had been for ſome years 
Governor of the fort of Gallway, which he had finiſhed, and made one ot 
the compleateſt fortifications in Ireland y. He had been a little before fent 


See dl relation of this affair in Sir Francis's own hand writing in the Biſhop of Cb MS. No. Ill. 
p. 424, Oc. 
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for by the Lords Juſtices, and arrived on the 22 in the night at his houſe CHaRLrs 


in the ſuburbs of Dublin, having neither at Gallway, nor in all the way 
from thence, obſerved the leaſt diſpoſition in any of the inhabitants to riſe, 
nor entertained any ſuſpicion of the ſafety of his own perſon; and yet had 
the deſign of an inſurrection been general, he conccived, the Rebels might 
have thought the ſeizing of him ſome advantage to the ſchemes, which in 
ſuch a caſe they muſt have formed, for ſeizing the town and fort of Galfway. 

he next morning intending to wait on the Lords Juſtices, he was ſurprized 
to find the gates of the city ſhut, and the keys carried to them at Chicheſter 
Houſe, where they had been ſitting up all night in conſultation with the 
Council. He went over Steven's Green thither, and was aſtoniſhed at hear- 
ing Conally's relation, Mac Mahon examination, and the advertiſements 
brought of the great numbers of ſtrangers that had come to town the 
night before. He obſerved on this occaſion the inſccurity of the place where 
they were, out of the town, and without a guard; and moved that for the 
ſafcty of their own perſons, as well of the caſtle, they would remove thi- 
ther immediately, and there conſider at leiſure of their further reſolutions. 
This advice opened their eyes upon the danger to which they ncedleſsly ex- 
poſed themſelves; and repairing forthwith to the caſtle, they, as ſoon as they 
entered the Council Chamber, commanded him to take upon him the go- 
yernment of it, and of the city, and to provide for the guard and defence 
of both. There were then no fortifications about the city and ſuburbs, as 
were made afterwards, but all lay open to the fields. All the guard that he 
had for the caſtle was only cight Warders, old and weak men, and the forty 
Halberdiers, which uſcd in ſolemn parade to guard the Lords Juſtices to church; 
and this was ſo ſmall a one, that in fourteen days time he durſt not let down 
the draw-bridge of the caſtle upon any occaſion, but with all his guard pre- 
ſent; nor allow himſelf to go to bed, the Council Table ſerving him to lic 
on, and the cuſhion to reſt his head. In the mean time he broke down the 
back ſtairs going into Sheep Street, to prevent any attempt that way; he 
next made the great gate without the drawbridge towards Caſtle Street; and 
then creed two others, the one going down to the Riding Houſe, where 
he planted two picces of ordnance, and the other leading into Damaſt Street 
by the Mill Pond; and theſe great gates ſerving as ſo many baſtions to the 
caſtle wall, ſecured it pretty well from any ſudden attempt. It is plain from 
hence how weak the place was at firſt; but by this time it was out of all 
danger of ſurpriſe, the rather, becauſe the regiment, which he had carried 
over into England for the King's ſervice againſt the Scots, having been broke 
at Carliſle, (whereof he was Governor) and many of the ſoldiers coming over 
to Dublin, he had now entertained two hundred of them for the guard of 
the caſtle. The deſpoiled Engliſh flying from other parts, came daily into 
the town; a body was formed out of theſe, and a regiment raiſed out of the 
inhabitants of Dublin under Colonel Crawford, to ſerve for the defence of 
the city, whilſt ſeven troops of horſe and ſeveral companies of foot diſperſed 
in different parts of the country were on their march, purſuant to the orders 
ſcat them to repair immediately to Dublin. 

The Lords Juſtices removed in good time from Chicheſter Houſe, for horſe- 
men were coming into the ſuburbs all night; and though theſe, upon find- 
ing the plot diſcovered, diſperſed immediately, yet in the morning, when the 
hour deſigned for ſurprizing the caſtle approached, great numbers of ſtran- 
gers were obſerved to come to the town in great parties ſeveral ways, who 
not finding admittance at the gates, ſtaid in the ſuburbs, and there grew ſo 
numerous, that they were no ſmall terror to the inhabitants. This obliged 
the Juſtices inſtantly to draw up and ſign a Proclamation, commanding all 
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CHARLES men, not inhabitants in the city or ſuburbs, to depart within an hour, upon 


I. 


pain of death, and making it penal for any to harbour them. This being 


B proclaimed by the Sheriffs in all the ſuburbs, and the news of the commit. 


1641. 


Conſter nation 
occaſian d by 


the diſcovery. 


entering the City. 


tal of the Lord Macguzre and other conſpirators, cauſed thoſe multitudes at 
laſt to diſperſe. To prevent a like concourſe of people for the future, (which 
might encourage another attempt, and favour its execution) and any danger 
that might thence ariſe, they renewed the ſame Proclamation tive days after. 


wards; and by another directed Michaclmaſꝭ term to be adjourned to the fir 


of Hilary, (except the Court of Exchequer, which was to ſit for haſtening in 
the King's rents) and prorogued the Parliament to Feb. 24. 

The diſcovery, which prevented the ſucceſs of the plot, awakened the 
Lords Juſtices, and indeed all the world, to a ſenſe of their danger, and threw 
them into a terrible conſternation. They were every moment alarmed with 
falſe rumours of the approach of great numbers of 1r;/þ out of the adjacent 
Countics, which produced panick terrors, and cauſed terrible diſtractions in 
the city. There wanted not perſons to athrm, that the Rebels were got to- 
gether to the number of 10000 men in a body at the hill of Tarah, within 
ſixteen miles of Dublin, and intended without any further delay to march and 
attack the place; and ſome (that pretended to be eyc-witnefles) maintained 
that they were already coming down from the mountain ſide within view of 
the town, aſſerting it with ſo much confidence, that ſome of the Privy Coun- 
cil were tempted to mount the platform of the caſtle to view what was in 


truth inviſible to them, though ſome of the company could fancy they dil. 


ccrned the very motions of the men as they were marching down the moun- 
tain. The common people were not the only perſons infected with theſe 
frights ; but as they were waving up and down the ſtreets, ſollicitouſly enquit. 
ing after news, and poſſeſſed with dreadful apprehenſions, ſome ſwords upon a 
ſlender accident chancing to be drawn, a Gentleman of good quality, obſery- 
ing it at a diſtance, made as faſt as he could to the caſtle, (whither, he (aid, 
he got with great difficulty) to advertiſe the Council that the Rebels had ac- 
tually poſſeſſed themſelves of a good part of the town, and were with great 
fury. marching down the ſtreets that led directly to the caſtle. In this ſitua- 
tion many that conſulted with nothing bur their fears, and preferrcd their 
own particular ſafety before any other conſideration, laid aſide all thoughts 
of defence, and were for retiring with their effects into England. * Some 
who were dctained by contrary winds in the harbour, choſe rather to endure 
all extremities on ſhipboard, than to hazard themſelves aſhore again. The 
Scots fiſhermen, who lay with their boats in great numbers within the bay, 
fiſhing for herrings, had made with much forwardneſs an offer to the State 
to land five hundred of their men, to be put in arms and do preſent ſervice; 
but preſently after their propoſition was accepted, they were ſo ſtrangely at- 
frighted one evening with a falſe alarm, that they put to ſea on a ſudden in 
the night, and quite diſappeared on thoſe coaſts till the year following. The 
wind which carried theſe off, kept in the bay of Dublin four hundred Iriſb 
ſoldiers bound for Hain under the command of Colonel John Barry, a very 
loyal and gallant man, who had been gone long before, if the ſhips hircd by 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at London for their tranſportation, had not been 
ſtopped by orders of the Parliament of England: theſe were now a great 
terror to the city. There never was known a more tempeſtuous icaſon, and 
the men ſuffered terrible extremities on board : the King's pinnace kept 
them from landing ſeveral days, till they were juſt periſhing with famine, 
and then they were ſuffercd to come aſhore and were diſperſed, without evet 
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To make ſome advantage of theſe fears and alarms, Sir John Temple, Ma- CharLEs 
ſter of the Rolls, ſent for ſome of the beſt Merchants that were Proteſtants, I. 
and repreſenting to them how unlate their goods were in the town, adviſed CLWN 
them to bring them for greater ſecutity into the caſtle, (whither he had re- eg 
moved the records) and where they ſhould be kept under a ſtrong guard akin for oh 
engaging withal, that if they were made ule of for the publick ſervice, he defence of 
would be anſwetable to them for their value, which ſhould be repaid out ot Dublin, 
the firſt money conſigned from England : an engagement which he afterwards 
made good to them by bills drawn upon the Chamber of London. By this, 
artifice he got two thouland barrels of beet, as many ot herrings, and a larg 
proportion of whear into the ſtores, which ſerved not only tor the plentitul 
victualling of the caſtle, (which for want of money and credit could not be 
provided for othetwiſe) but proved afterwards of excellent uſe tor the relief 
of the Army, which was quartered in the city. 

To prevent the ill conſequences ot the like rumours and alarms in other an of the 
parts, the Lords Juſtices took carc to notity the diſappointment of the deſign Kingdom. 
upon the caſtle of Dublin by a publick Proclamation, which they (cnt to all 
the ports of the Kingdom, and to the principal Noblemen and Gentlemen 
in all the Counties to which meſlengets could paſs; hoping that it might 
lerve to diſhcarten the Rebels, and encourage good ſubjects in remoter parts, 
to ſtand on their guard, and take vigorous meaſures for their defence. It 
had but little effect, in this latter reſpect, for the preſervation of the planters 
in the eſcheated Counties of er, where the inſurrection began. They 
lived quietly and ſecuxely in their country houſes intermixed with the Triſh, 
and were ſtrangely ſurprized at a Rebellion which they could not expect, ard 
terrified with the horrible cruelties and ſpoils committed all round about 
them. In this extremity the Engliſh generally had recourſe to their Ii neigh- 
bours, (with whom thcy had lived in a friendly correſpondence) and to their 
landlords or tenants ot that Nation tor protection, tor the preſervation of their 
own lives, and the tafcty of their goods within doors, and of their cattlc 
without : but this protection availed them litrle, moſt of thoſe to whom they 
confided their all, cither petfidiouſly deſtroying them with their own hands, 
or baſely betraying them into the hands of other Rebels. Others who had 
houſcs or caſtlcs capable of holding out againſt the ſudden attack of a party 
of robbers, endeavouted to maintain them; but this defence ſerved only to 
delay, not to prevent, their ruin. Fear is juſtly tiled a betraying of the ſuc- 
cours which reaſon offers: people actuated by it have ulually recourſe to the 
readieſt and firſt means that preſent themſelves with any hopes of ſafety, with- 
out examining coolly the foundation of thoſe hopes. Otherwiſe nothiug was 
ſo evident, as that their keeping apart and ſtanding ſingly on their guard, 
muſt end at laſt in their common deſtruction, and allow the Triſh to effect it 
with the greater facility. Whereas had the Engliſh, upon the firſt notice of 
the riſing of the 1r;/h, deſerted their houſes, and drawn out in the ſeveral 
Counties, where they dwelt, into conſiderable bodies under the conduct of 
the chicf Engliſh Gentlemen in thoſe parts, they being, by the conditions of 
their plantation, well enough provided with arms, would have been able to 
encounter the Iriſb (who were ſorrily furniſhed with weapons) in the field, and 
to have beat them out of many parts of the country, or at leaſt to have put 
them to ſome ſtop in their enterprize. Inſtead of taking this courſe, the 
molt rational of any in their circumſtances, they took one that had more of 
deſpair than reſolution in it; and being forced, or ſtarved, in their own hou- 
les, they fell one after another an caly prey to the Iriſb, without almoſt any 
reſiſtance; and thereby ſupplied the Rebels with the greateſt part of thoſe 
arms, with which their forces appeared afterwards in the field. 
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CHARLES Friday the 22d of October at night was the time appointed for the gene- 


I. 


ral riſing of the meer J1riſh, and ſurpriſal of all the forts and gartiſons in 


WY WV Uller. Sir Phelim O Neile, Chicttain of the O Neile's, O Hanlams, 0 


1641. 
The rifing in 
Ua 


Quin v, Mac Cans, and other Triſh Septs in the Counties of Tyrone and Ard. 
mag h, undertook to ſeize ſuch as lay in thoſe Counties, and began the affair 
with the ſurprize of Charlemont, a very conſiderable and important place in 
thoſe days, when the country was full of woods and paſlages very difficult 
becauſe it commanded a paſs over the Blackwater in the great northern toad 
Sir Tobias Caulfield, Baron of Charlemont, formerly Maſter of the Ordnance 
who had ſerved with reputation in the war againſt Tyrone, but now grown 
very old, was Governor of the fort, as well as proprictor of the ſoil, and 
had his company of foot there in garriſon. Sir Phelim living in his neigh. 
bourhood in a good correſpondence with him, ſent him word that he would 
come a goſſipping to him that day, and was very joyfully received and en. 
tertained by his Lordſhip, with the company which he brought with him, 
as uſual, upon that occaſion. Such a feaſt was a ſort of publick notice for 
the country to come in; and abundance of Sir Phelim's followers, to partake 
of the good cheer and hoſpitality of the old Peer, repaired to the caſtle in 
different parties in the afternoon, till their Chief obſerving his men to be 
ſtrong enough, towards the evening, ſeized on a ſudden upon Lord Caulfield, 
and his family that were in the room with him, as his followers did on the 
ſoldiers without, who were making merry in their quarters, and had laid 3. 
ſide their arms, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of an enemy. In this ſurpriſe 
the whole company, with the Captain Lieutenant Anthony Stratford, were 
either killed or taken, few or none making their eſcape ; and Sir Phelim be- 
ing maſter of the place, marched that very night and ſeized Dungannon. 
The Sept of the O Quir's at the ſame time took the town and caſtle of Mount- 
joy in the County of Tyrone, and there ſurprized Captain Blaney with a foot 
company, whom they diſarmed. | 

The Lord Grandiſon's troop was quartered at Tanderage in the County of 
Ardmagh on the confines of Downe, and commanded by Captain St. John. 
This place was ſurprized by the Sept of the O Hanlan g; the Captain eſcap- 
ed by leaping over the caſtle wall, and got off with a violent ſprain of his 
leg and ſeveral of his troopers ro Ezfnegarvy, leaving the reſt with their 
horſes and arms a prey to the enemy. The ſame night alſo Sir Con Magenis, 
(a younger ſon of Sir Arthur Magenis, late Viſcount Tveagh, and uncle to 
the then Lord) with his followers, of the ſame Sepr, and that of Mac Cartan 
(among which was Patrick Crelly, an intriguing Prieſt, whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention hereafter) ſurprized the Newry, with the aſliſtance of 
the townſmen. Sir Arthur Tyringham was with his company quartered 
in the place, and very narrowly eſcaped himſelf ; but his men were taken 
and diſarmed. The Rebels took in the town Sir Charles Points and his 
ſon, Mr. Reading a Juſtice of the Peace, with ſeveral others of note; and 
(what was more conſiderable to them) they found in the caſtle among the 
King's ſtores a good quantity of arms, and ſeventy barrels of powder, which 
they much wanted, having before only a barrel or two of powder, which 
Sir Phelim O Nettle, in his laſt journey to Dublin a, had got out of the ſtore 
there, in his own, his brother's, and Sir William Brownlowe's names. They 
were at no loſs for men, all the Jriſb riſing univerſally with their Chiefs, in 
hopes of enriching themſelves by the plunder of the Engliſb, againſt whom 
they breathed nothing but deſtruction and extirpation. 

Their numbers made them immediately maſters of the open country, but 
their deſigns upon Derry, Colerain, Liſnegarvy, and Carrickfergus milcarricd: 


* See the Depoſitions of Nicho/as Symp/on of Glaſiligb, Eſq; and Dr. Robert Maxwel. . 
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and thoſe places ſerved for a refuge to the deſpoiled Engliſh in their neigh- CHARLES 


bourhood. So did Eniskillmg (where Sir IV. Cole was upon his guard) to 
thoſe of the County of Fermanazh, where Rory Macguire, brother to the 
Lord of that name, and their unkle Donoghbane Macguire made all the ha- 
vock, and committed all rhe cruelties which a bloody diſpoſition could ſug- 
oclt. Brian Me Collo Mac Mahon, with the Mac Mahon's, Mac Kennd's, 
Mic Ardell's, O Connollie's, and O Duffe's, ſurprized the caſtle of Monaghan, 
caſtle B/ayney, and the Earl of E//ex's houſe of Carrickmacroſe in the Coun- 
ty of Monaghan, and ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of all the other houſes and 
caſtles in it. The County ot Cavan, inhabited by the O Reyly's, O Gowne's, 
Mac Cabe's, Mac-Echie's, and the Bradie's was raiſed at once, and in a more 
regular manner than the others. Philip Mac Hugh Mac Shane O Reyly, rc- 
preſentative of that County in Parliament, (though his elder brother Edmond 
was ſtil! living) was for his parts, activity and experience made Chieftain of 
theſe Septs; and his nephew Mulmore being High Sheriff, he cauſed him to 
make ute of the authority of his office, to convene all rhe country together, 
and order them to meet in arms. The beſt place of ſtrength in the Coun— 
ty was the caſtle of Lochwater, or Cloghouter, ſituated three miles from 


Cavan, in the midſt of a lake, about a musket ſhot from any ſhore ; there 


had been anciently a little iſland about it, but it was quite caten away by the 
water, ſo that there was ſcarce a yard of earth without the walls. The keeping 
of this fort was entruſted to one Mr. Arthur Cullum, who had a good allow- 
ance for a magazine to be laid up in ſo ſecure a place for the defence of the 
country; but carclels of his traſt, he had not a pound of powder, nor one 
fixed musket in it, ſo that it was taken the firſt day of the riſing, and him- 
ſelf made a priſoner therein. The Rebels had got ſome unfixed arms from 
Farnham caſtle, and marched the next day to Belturbet, the belt Engliſh plan- 
tation in thoſe parts, there being in it fifteen hundred Britiſb of all forts, and 
amongſt theſe four or five hundred raen fit for ſervice, Captain Ryves 
was there quartered with Sir John Borlaſe's troop, and Captain Robert Baily 
lay with a foot company in garriſon at Cavan. Sir James Craig had got a 
party of a hundred and twenty men together pretty well armed: Sir Francis 
Hamilton had got likewiſe a party of two hundred and fifty foot and thirty-ſix 
horſe, and ſent to the two Captains to join them, and draw all the Engliſh in 
the country together in a body; which, if it had been done, would have made 
a party of a thouſand men, and in conjunction with ſuch as fled thither from 
Fermanagh, would have becn able to have beat the Rebels out of the conn- 
try, or at leaſt to have ſo employed them, that they would not have been 
able to have ſent any forces to the ſiege of Drogheda. Bur inſtcad of agree- 
ing to this propoſal, Ryves marched with his troop to Cavan, and thence 
by Daly's Bridge to Ardbrackan in Meath, and retired at laſt for greater 
lafety to Dublin. The townſmen of Belturbet thus deſerted, diſheartened, 
and deſpairing of defence, immediately ſurrendered the place, and gave up 
their arms to Philip Reyly, who turned fifteen hundred perſons out of the 
town, and fent them, with their goods, towards Dublin under a convoy, 
which took care to plunder them by the way. Bazly did not hold out much 
longer in Cavan, but on Off. 27. delivered up the caſtle and his company, 
upon a Capitulation, which was obſcrved, and the arms of his ſoldiers laid 
up in his own houſe, till Sir Fr. Hamilton apprehending the Rebels intend— 
ed to ſeize them, ſent a party and fetched them off to his own caſtle of Kej- 
{arh, which he had well provided for defence, and reſolved to maintain to 
the laſt extremity, burning his own town of Killiſbandra (which lay between 
it and Crohan) tor fear of being annoyed from thence. On the 29th of the 
lame month Dr. H. Jones ſurrendered his caſtle of Balanenagh ; and thus 
within the ſpace of a week was all the County of Cavan reduced, except 
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J ſions they were ſurrendered on honourable terms, which were faithfully kept 


I641. 


Remonſtrance 
of the Rebels 


in the County 
of Cavan, 
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CHARLEsthe caſtles of Keilagh and Crohan, which were bravely defended by Sir x, 


Hamilton and Sir ; es Craig till July 4. 1642. when for want of provi. 


by Philip O Reyly. 

Whether it was owing to this manner of their aſſembling, which put the 
common JTr;/þ immediately under a regular command, or to the particular 
humanity of Philip Reyly, it is certain that there were fewer cruelties com. 


mitted in this (ſcarce any being murdered) than in any of the other Counties 


of Ulſter. Such of the Proteſtants as put themſelves under his protection 
were ſafely conveyed into the Engliſh quarters, and thoſe that were ſtrippeq, 
and in neceſlity, were fed and cloathed till they were ſent away. Amon» 
theſe was Dr. Henry Fones*, a nephew of Primate Uſher, and Dean of Kil. 
more, Who after he got to Dublin was employed to take the examination of 
the deſpoiled Proteſtants, and then ſent to London to ſollicit for ſuch relief 
as could be got for them from the Parliament, or rather from the contribu- 
tions of charitable perſons, (which when collected, the Parliament took care 


to diſpoſe of as they ſaw fit) and was afterwards, by the recommendation of 


the Marquis of Ormonde, promoted to the See of Clagher, and thence after 
the Reſtoration tranſlated to that of Meath. The very learned and pious 
Dr. Bedel Biſhop of Kilmore, was ſuffered to live for ſeveral weeks in his own 
houſe, and treated with great reſpect till his death; which happening on the 
7th of February following, he was buried according to his deſire in the church. 
yard of Kilmore with great ſolemnity, the chief Gentlemen among the Rebels 
attending his corpſe to the grave, and even offering to let the office of the 
Church of England be read over him. Dr. Burnet, who wrote his life, po- 
ſitively aſſerts, that this Biſhop drew up, out of the matter preſented to him 
by the Iriſb Rebels, the Remonſtrance of the Gentry and Commonalty of the 
County of Cavan of their grievances, common with other parts of the King- 
dom of Ireland, addreſſed to the Lords Juſtices and Council, preſented to 
them by Dean Jones, tranſmitted by them into England, and expreſſed in 
theſe words: 

« Whereas we, his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects of his Kingdom of Treland, 
te have of long time groaned under many grievous preſſures, occaſioned by 
the rigorous government of ſuch placed over us, as reſpected more the ad- 
« yancement of their own private fortunes, than the honour of his Majeſty, 
© or the welfare of us his ſubjects; whereof we in humble manner declared 
« our ſelves to his Highneſs by our Agents ſent from the Parliament, the 
<«« repreſentative body of this Kingdom. Notwithſtanding which, we find 
our ſelves of late threatened with far greater and more grievous vexations, 
ce either with captivity of our conſciences, our loſing of our lawful liberties, 
or utter expulſion from our native ſeats, without any juſt ground given on 
ce our parts to alter his Majeſty's goodneſs ſo long continued unto us; of all 
« which we find great cauſe of fears in the proceeding of our neighbour 
nations, and do ſee it already atrempted upon by certain petitioners for 
e the like courſe to be taken in this Kingdom, for the effecting thereof in 
« a compulſory way; ſo as rumors have cauſed fears of invaſion from other 
© parts, to the diſſolving the bond of mutual agreement, which hitherto hath 
© been held inviolable between the ſeveral ſubjects of this Kingdom, and 
« whereby all other his Majeſty's dominions have been link'd in one. For 
e the preventing therefore of ſuch evils growing upon us in this Kingdom, 
« we have, for the preſervation of his Majeſty's honour and our own liber- 
te ties, thought fit to take into our hands, for his Highneſs's uſe and ſervice, 


* See Biſhop Bede!'s life, and Dr. Henry Jones's relation of the proceedings of the Rebels in the County of 


Cavan. 
« ſuch 
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« others, might prove diſadvantageous, and tend to the utter undoing of the 


„Kingdom. And we do hereby declare, that herein we harbour not the W 


« leaſt thought of diſloyalty towards his Majcſty, nor purpole any hurt to 
any of his Highnels's ſubjects in their poſſeſſions, goods or liberty: only 
e deſire that your Lordſhips will be pleaſed to make remonſtrance to his 
« Majeſty for us of all our grievances and juſt feats, that they may be re- 
„ moved, and ſuch a coutſe ſettled by the advice of the Parliament of [re- 
« /and, whereby the liberty of our conſciences may be ſecured unto us, and 
« ye caſcd of other burthens in Civil Government. As for the miſchiefs 
« and inconveniences that have already happened through the diſorder of the 
*« common ſort of people, againſt the Engliſb inhabitants or any other, we 
« yith the Noblemen and Gentlemen, and ſuch others of the ſeveral Coun- 
* tics of this Kingdom, are moſt willing and ready to uſe our and thcir beſt 
% endeavours in cauſing reſtitution and ſatisfaction to be made, as in part we 
have already done. 

« An anſwer hercunto is moſt humbly deſired, with ſuch preſent expedi- 
« tion as may by your Lordſhips be thought moſt convenient for avoiding 
the inconvenience of the batbarouſneſs and uncivility of the commonalty, 
«© who have committed many outrages, without any order, conſenting, or 
« privity of ours. All which we leave to your Lordſhips moſt grave wiſdom, 
« and we ſhall humbly pray, &c. 

The Sheriff of the adjoining County of Longford, a native and a Roman 
Catholick, ſoon followed the example of that of Cavan, and raiſing the 
poſſe of the country, ſcizcd all the caſtles and houſes of the Engliſh. This 
was chiefly inhabited by the Sept of the O Ferral's, the moſt conſiderable 
Gentlemen of which name had deſerved very well of the Crown, by their 
behaviour and ſervices in the time of T yrone's rebellion, and were on that 
account particularly provided for by King James in his inſtructions for the 
planting of that County; but the Commiſſioners appointed for the diſtribu- 
tion of the lands, more greedy of their own private profit than tender of the 
King's honour, or the juſt rights of the ſubject, took little care to obſerve 
thoſe inſtructions, and the O Ferral's were generally great ſufferers by the 
plantation. They had complained in vain of this undeſcrved uſage many 
years before; and having now an opportunity afforded them of redreſs by 
the inſurrection of their neighbours, they readily reſolved to embrace it, and 
follow the example (for it does not appear that any of them were antece- 
dently concerned in the conſpiracy ;) and aſſembling together upon the She- 
riff's ſummons, took poſſeſſion of all the caſtles, houſes, and plantations of 
the Britiſh; as their neighbours of Leytrim, another planted country, did 
likewiſe in their County. Thus in the ſpace of ſeven or cight days the Re- 
bels found themſelves maſters of the entire Counties of Tyrone, Monaghan, 
Long ford, Leytrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, Donnegall, and Derry, (except 
Emniskilling, Londonderry, Colerain, and ſome (mall caſtles) and of ſome part 
of the County of Downe. | 

There were not many murders (conſidering the nature of ſuch an affair) 
committed in the firſt week of the inſurrection. The main and ſtrong view 
of the common J1rzſh was plunder: they cnvied the opulence of their Eng- 
liſb neighbours ; they ſaw the miſerableneſs of their own condition, and hat- 
ing labour, ſo that they could never ſet themſelves to mend it by ways of 


induſtry, they eagerly embraced the means of doing it by the ſpoil of others. 


Liberty of rapine was the lure to draw ſuch numbers of them together, that 


in a week's time Sir Phelim O Neile had thirty thouſand men engaged with 
him in the Rebellion, | 
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CrarLEs When his plot hade ſucceeded in ſo extraordinary a manner, and he ſy 
I. himſelf at the head of ſuch a number of forces, his head, (which was eyer 
V weak enough) was quite turned; he dreamed of nothing but of being Mo. 
1641. narch of Uſer, ſet up himſelf for The O Nettle, and aſſumed, with the title, 
8 all the dignity and juriſdiction conceived to belong thereunto of old, being in. 
© Neile. deed deſcended from Con More O Neile, the father of Con Bacagh O Neil 
the firſt Earl of Tyrone. * Thus he cauſed his Proclamations to be made in 

the name of The O Meile, ſubſcribed himſelf Earl of Tyrone in his letters, 
made grants of manors to his adherents, with power to try treaſons and fe. 
lonies, warranting them in the exerciſe of thole powers in the ſtile of a Mo. 
narch, according to our royal intention. Plunder never was more than 3 
venal fin amongſt the Iriſb, and a reader of their hiſtory in all former ages 
would be temptcd to think, that far from imagining there was any thing 
criminal in aQs of rapine, they rather deemed them to be heroical. People 

that fancy there is no great heinouſneſs or enormity in their offence, are ea. 

ſily induced to ſubmit to the firſt general offers of pardon. Sir Phelim there. 

fore, to take from them that reſource, to keep them together after they were 
raiſed, and to embark them paſt a poſſibility of retreat, took care to dip 
them in blood, and put them upon ſuch horrible acts of cruelty, as mutt 
make them for ever deſpair of pardon. Whether this was his own device, 

or the ſuggeſtion of others (and particularly of Emer Mac Mahon, titular 
Biſhop of Downe, who, Mr. Simpſon ſays with great confidence, was the 
chief inciter of the murders in the north;) whether it was done out of po- 

licy to make all accommodation and laying down of arms impoſlible, or to 
make his ſoldiers terrible to the adverſary by their cruelty, which he could 

not promiſe himſelf they would be by their valour ; whether he followed 
herein the diſpoſition of others rather than his own (for he had not the cha- 
rater of an ill-natured man,) or whether it was owing to the cowardlineſ; 

of his heart, for he certainly wanted courage, and cowards are always cruel, 

is not ſo caly to be aſcertained, as that he firſt begun and encouraged thoſe 
maſlacres, which have fo juſtly rendered his memory execrable to poſterity, 

and have left a laſting ſtain of infamy on his nation. There is one circum- 
ſtance which would incline one to think, that this was owing rather to the 
violence of his nature (or at leaſt to that of his brother Torlagb, who is ſaid 

to have got ſuch orders from Sir Phelim when he was drunk) than to any 
political view, and perſuade one that as his judgment was very weak, ſo his 
paſlions were very ſtrong, and on ſome occaſions very near approaching to 

rage and phrenzy. Y For upon any ill ſucceſs, he would in a fury order his 
priſoners to be murdered, or ſome act of barbarous cruelty and ſenſeleſs 
vengeance to be done. In ſome of theſe frantick fits he cauſed Mr. Richard 
Blaney, Knight of the Shire of Monaghan, to be hanged in his own garden; 

and the old Lord Charlemont to be ſhot: in another, when the Rebels were 
repulſed in the attack of the caſtle of Augher, and ſeveral of the Sept of 0 
Neile's ſlain, he ordered Mulmory Mac Donell to kill all the Engliſh and 
Scots within the pariſhes of Mullebrack, Logilly, and Kilchuney : in another 
when he heard of the taking of the Newry by Lord Conway, he went in 

the beginning of May in all haſte to Ardmagh, and in breach of his own 
promiſe under his hand and ſeal at the capitulation, murdered an hundred 
perſons in the place, burnt the rown and the Cathedral Church, a venerable 

and ancient ſtructure, ſaid to be built by St. Patrick, and called by a name 
reverenced enough among the 1r;/h, to have been an effectual protection to 

the fabrick dedicated to his honour; fired all the villages and houſes in the 


* See the depoſition of Mr. Simp/on of Claſgb, Knight of the Shire of Monaghan. 
Sir J. Temple, Append. p. 2. 
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neighbourhood, and murdered many of all ages and ſexes, as well in the CHARLES 
town as in the country round about. . : I. 
Sir Phelim's followers were ready enough to execute his inſtructions; they 8 
; gave a looſe to the mortal hatred which they bore the Engliſb, and rivers ark | 
| 5 of blood were inhumanly ſhed. The iſland formerly renowned for its piety, | | 
| A was now become a ſcene of maſſacres, which it would be ſhocking, to hu- | 
ma nity to repeat; every thing that the ferocity of their minds and the brutality ; 
of their nature could ſuggeſt, was put in practice by the com non loldiers ; 1 
and their murders were com mitted with ſuch variety of tortures, and ſuch [ 
inhuman inſults upon the miſerable ſuff erers, and with ſo many circum- 
ances of horror, that it is not to be parallelled in hiſtory, unleſs by the 
ſcenes of cruelty acted in France about the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, A. D. | 
1572. This cruelty extended itſelf beyond the perſons of the Engliſh, and | 
wreak ed itſelf upon every thing that belonged to them; the Iriſb in many 
places killed cows and ſheep merely becauſe they were Engliſh ; in others 
they cut off their legs, or took ſlices out of their buttocks, and fo let them 
remain alive in torture; 'tis almoſt incredible how many thouſands of thoſe 
animals, which rapine had made their own, and which were neceſſary for 
their ſuſtenance, they deſtroyed in theſe ſenſeleſs expreſſions of their rage. 
Cruel and bloody meaſures ſeldom proſper: Sir Phelim was at the height 
of his glory, when he firſt gave orders for them, bur after Oz. 30. in the 
morning of which he ſent a party to take in Dundalk (which was ſurren- 
dered immediately without a blow ſtruck in its defence, as Ardee alſo 


< was) and ſet out himſelf for the Newry in order to make an attempt on Li/* 

: negarvy, he never ſucceeded in any one enterprize that he undertook. 

'S It will naturally be expected that ſomcthing be here ſaid of the number of Numbers of th 
4 perſons, that were either killed in theſe maſſacres, or periſhed in their flight n _ 


by the fatiguc and hardſhip of the journey, or by the inclemency of the wea- 

ther. The task is not to be declined, though it is certainly a very tender 

point for a man to ſpeak his ſentiments in an affair of to much horror, if 

hae chances to differ from thoſe who have thought they could never exagge- 

rate it enough, though they have done it to ſuch a degree, as is utterly in- 

credible, without ſuppoſing at the ſame time that the whole Ir Nation 

to a man, had caſt off at once all ſenſe of humanity; and the rather, be- 

cauſe there is no fixing a number with any exactneſs and certainty, but all 

mult be left at leaſt ro conjecture, which leaves every man at liberty as well 

to imagine for himſelf, as to cenſure others whoſe ſentiments differ from 

his own. It is however caſy enough to ſhew the falſhood of thoſe accounts, 

which make the number amount, ſome to three hundred thouſand, ſome to 

two hundred thouſand, and others again, affecting an air of exactneſs, to one 

hundred fifty four thouſand; numbers, greater (I am perſuaded, upon read- 

ing the examinations in two or three large volumes in folio, taken by the 
Commiſſioners appointed to enquire into that affair) than all the depoſitions 

as to particular facts (twenty or thirty whereof often relate to the ſame) taken 

together, and as relating to ſo many ſeveral facts, and without any diſtinction of 

the nature of the evidence, whether upon hearſay, report, (which in ſuch caſes 

always magnify) or otherwiſe, would juſtly warrant any body to ſuppoſe, 

: and more indeed than there were of Engliſb at that time in all Ireland Sir 
2 William Petty computes the Britiſh (including therein both Engliſh and 
T Scots) to be before the Rebellion in proportion to the Triſh, as two to eleven; 
at which rate there were about two hundred and twenty thouſand Britiſh in 

the whole Kingdom. Now it is certain, that the great body of the Engliſh 

was ſettled in Munſter and Leinſter, where very few murders were committed; 

and that in U/fter which was the diſmal ſcene of the maſſacre, there were 

above one hundred thouſand Scots, who before the general plantation of it, had 
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CHARLES ſettled in great numbers in the Counties of Downe and Antrim, and new 


I. 


ſhoals of them had come over upon the plantation of the ſix eſcheated Coun. 


U tics; and they were ſo very powerful therein, that the Iriſh either out of fear 
1641. of their numbers, or for ſome other politick reaſon, ſpared thoſe of that Nation 


(making Proclamation on pain of death, that no Scotſman ſhould be moleſted 
in body, goods, or lands) whilſt they raged with ſo much cruclty againſt the Ex- 
gliſh. There were none of this latter Nation ſettled in U/ſter before the plan- 
tation; there were, (as I ſee by Lord Chicheſter's book) but titty Eng/iſh under. 
takers concerned in carrying on that work; and it was not ſo eaſy tor theſe to 
bring from England, a rich, plentiful and quict country, any conſiderable num. 
ber of husbandmen and artificers, to a ſtrange country, waſted, and inhabited 
by a wild, ſavage, turbulcnt and rapacious people, whoſe language they knew 
not, as it was for the Scots undertakers to bring numbers from Scotland, 
where near half the Nation ſpake the 1r;/þ tongue, and whence they were to 
remove to a country naturally more fertile than their own, and wherein they 
had multitudes of friends, relations and countrymen to aſſiſt, and inſtruc 
them in thoſe methods of improving land and enriching themſelves, which 
they had practiſed before them with ſucceſs, It cannot therefore reaſonahl, 
be preſumed, that there were at moſt above twenty thouſand Engliſh ſouls of all 
ages and ſexes in Ulſter at this time; and of theſe (as appears by the * Lords 
Juſtices letters) there were ſeveral thouſands got ſafe to Dublin, and were 
lubſiſted there for many months afterwards 3 beſides b fix thouſand women 
and children which Captain Mervyn ſaved in Fermanagh, and others that 
got ſafe to Derry, Colerain, Carrickfergus, and went from thoſe and other 
ports into England. Theſe conſiderations, if not ſufficient to reduce the 
number to Y. //alfh's computation, made (as he alledges) after a regular and 
exact cnquiry, and amounting to about eight thouſand in all, do yet incline 
me to think, it could not exceed that of Sir V. Petty, who had an head 
excellently turned for calculations, had been ſoon after the war in every 
part of the Kingdom, and ſurveyed the whole of it, and had therefore ſuf. 
ficient opportunities of information, and was neither by intereſt nor incli- 
nation diſpoſed to favour the Triſh; and yet he thinks e that there were only 
thirty ſeven thouſand Britiſb maſſacred in all the firſt year of the troubles; 
and that thoſe who think there were greater numbers deſtroyed, ought to 
review the grounds of their opinion. 


Declarations of The firſt Declarations of the Rebels were againſt the Engliſh Nation and 


the Rebels. 


Government, to which they threatened nothing leſs than deſtruction and ex- 
tirpation. Theſe were agreeable to the chief motives of their Rebellion, 
which (as hath been ſaid) was the aboliſhing of the Byitiſb plantations, the 
rc-inſtating themſelves in the poſſeſſions of their anceſtors, and returning to 
their Old Iriſh cuſtoms, tenures and ways of life. © d Hence they declared 
they would not leave an Engliſhman in the country; that they would 
* have no Enxgliſb King, but one of their own Nation, and Sir PHelim 0 
&* Neile ſhould be their King; that neither the King nor Queen of Eng- 
ce land ſhould govern Ireland any longer; that if they had his Majeſty in 
„their power, they would flea him alive; that they would give a great fun 
of money to have his head; that however they would have the Kingdom 
« and their will of him; that they would drive out King Charles; and that 
che and his children ſhould be forced to fly for refuge abroad, and be wan- 
« derers in a foreign land for ever. | 


2 See the Lords Juſtices letters of March 4. 1641-2, Cc. and Journal of the Lords in England 14- Dec. 
1641. Nan, Vol. II. p. 737, 738. 

» Relation, p. 7. © Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 18. 

« Dr. Fones's Remonſtrance, p. 6. Dr. Aaxwel/'s Examination, &c. 
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58 Theſe were undoubtedly their real ſentiments and deligns; but they were CUARLTS 
not able to execute them. They were torced to keep up the ſpirits of their 1. 
men, and to animate others to join with them, by falſe hopes of armies N 
from abroad, and by groundleſs pretences to expect aſſiſtances or diverſions 8 
nearer home. Thus they gave out one while, that the Scots were joined 

with them in covenant, not to leave a drop of /:ng/iſh blood in England, 

as they (the Iriſp) would not in Ireland; and that they had a writing to that 

effect ſigned with the hands of the prime Nobility of Scotland, and particularly 

depended on the Marquis of Arg y/e's aſſiſtance. - Another while they main- 

tained, that they had authority from the Parliament ot England tor what 

they did, and ſhould be ſupported by that body in the inſurrec! ion, which 

they had made againſt the Crown and dignity of the King, But as thele 
allegations were not ſo well adapted to gain the Roman Catholick Nobility 

and Gentry of Engliſh race in Ireland, who hated the Scots, and dreaded 

the violence of the Egli Parliament, they ſoon found it more for their 

purpole to pretend, that they were authorized by the King, and that Sir 

Phelim O Neile had a Commiſſion from him to take up arms. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon in his Hiſtorical View of the Affairs of Ire V 
land from 1640 70 1652, (written by him, when he and the Marquis of . 
Ormonde were with the King at Cologne) calls this an unhappy and impious ; 
policy, which (as others of that kind uſually do) turned to the ruin of the | 
Politician; and ſays, that it was calculated to draw in ſuch of the Nation, 
as had not caſt off all reverence to the Engliſh Government, and could not 
caſily in plain and direct terms be led into an avowed Rebellion againſt their 
King. Some of thc ill conſequences of this deteſtable calumny fell ſo im- 
mediately under his own obſervation, that it will not be improper to make 
; N uſe of his very words on this occaſion. To gain credit to their pretence, 
| . that what they did was by his Majeſly's approbation, © the Rebels (lays he) 

« © produced and ſhewed a Commiſſion, to which they had faſtened an im- 
« preſſion of the Great Scal of Eng/aud, which they had taken off from 
« tome grant or patent, which had regularly and legally paſt the Scal; and 
« ſo it was not difficult to perſuade weak and unexperienced perſons to 
e believe, that it was a true Seal and real Commiſſion from the Ring. And 
« by this ſoul ſtratagem they caſt ſo odious an imputation upon the King, 
« and upon thoſe pcrions, who were worthily neareſt him in his affection 
« and councils (the ſeditious party in England, who were then contriving 
« all the miſchief they have ſince brought to pals, uſing all their arts to pro- 
«« pagate thoſe horrible calumnics, and to infuſe into the hearts of the pco- 
« ple an irreverence and jealouſy of the King, Queen, and thoſe of ncareſt 
** truſt to cither ot them) that his Majeſty was even compelled for his own 
« yindication, and leſt he might be thought too faint a proſecutor of an 
e enemy, wholc inturrection (it was ſaid) he himſelf had fomented, to com- 
« mit the management of that war to the two Houſes of Parliament; and 
* they having obtained ſuch power, intereſſed and truſted ſuch Members of 
* their own body with the ordering and directing of the ſame, as were re- 
ſolved with the moſt paſſion, uncharitableneſs and violence, to proſecute 
that whole Nation, and the religion that was moſt generally exerciſed 
there. By this means, all perſons who were to conduct both the civil and 
military affairs in Ireland, were drawn to a dependance upon the two 
Houſcs of Parliament at Meſtmiuſter; all Officers and Commanders for 

that war were nominated and approved by them; all money raiſed for 
2 that ſeryice, was iſlued and diſpoſed only by their orders; from whence 
| it Came to pals that they, who craftily intended to derive a ſupport and 
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CHARLES*©* countenance to themſelves, by uſing the King's name to purpoſes which 


I. 


* he abhorred, fooliſhly thereby defrauded and deprived themſelves of that 


V protection and mercy, which his Majeſty might have vouchſafed to them 


1641. 


« for their reduction and preſervation. For from this time, when any thin 
* was propoſed of extravagancy, or over-much rigour, which, the propoſers 


< ſaid, was neceſſary for carrying on that war, if the King made any ſeruple 


or pauſe in giving his conſent to the ſame, they ſtrait declared, that th 

« were obſtructed in ſending relief to the poor Proteſtants of Ireland; and 
« then publiſhed ſome particular relations of the lamentable and inhuman 
« maſſacres made there by the Ir;ſh; which were confirmed by multitudes 
e of miſerable undone people, who landed from thence in ſeveral parts of 
« England; who likewiſe reported the Rebels diſcourſes of executing all 
* they did by the King's direction. So that indeed it was not in his power 
to deny any thing, which they thought fit to ſay was neceſſary to the good 
« work in hand. Thus he was compelled to put all the ſtrong holds, towns 
* and caſtles in the Province of Ulſter into the poſſeſſion of the Scots (who 
«« were at that time, by the great managers, believed to be more worthy to 
* be truſted than the Engliſh) with unuſual circumſtances of power, and 
« even a kind of independency upon the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and when 
* his Majcſty did but deſirc them to re- conſider their own propoſition, and 


s reflect how much it might trench upon the Engliſh intereſt, they furiouſly 


« yoted, that whoever adviſed his Majeſty to that delay, was an enemy to 
ce the Kingdom, and a promoter of the Rebellion in Ireland. Thus his 
« Majeſty was neceſſitated to conſent to that bill, by which ſo great a lati. 
* tude was given for the diſpoſal of lands in the ſeveral Provinces of that King. 
« dom to thoſe who had adventured money in the war, as that without 
« the interpoſition, ſhelter and mercy of the Sovereign Power, almoſt that 
« whole pcople and their fortunes were given up to the diſpoſal of their 
« moſt crucl and mortal enemies. And laſtly, by this groundleſs and accurſed 
« calumny, thus raiſed upon the King, full power was devolved into their hands, 
*« who too much imitated the fury and inhumanity of the riſb, in carrying 
* on the war, and procecded with that rigour and cruelty in the ſheddin 

« of blood, as was moſt deteſted by his Majeſty's gracious and merciful dil- 
c poſition. 

The Commiſſion which Sir Phelim ſhewed, was pretended to be dated 
at Edinburgh on October 1. 1641. and had the Great Seal of Scotland af. 
fixed to it, though all the King's Acts whilſt he was in Scotland, were dated 
from Holyrood Houſe, which was his conſtant reſidence during his ſtay there; 
and Dr. Burnet (in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton) tells us, that the 
Keeper of the Great Scal of that Kingdom, declared that it had never been 
out of his keeping for many months before and after that time, and was never 
put to any ſuch Commiſſion. | 

How he came by a Broad Seal, is explained in the f Depoſition of Dr. 
John Ker late Dean of 8 who was preſent at Sir Phelim O Neil's 
trial and execution. Sir Phelim appeared in the Court, with a viſible re- 
morſe for the blood he had ſhed in the Rebellion, and a deſire of waſhing 
away the guilt of his former crimes by repentance. He was tried in the 
Chancery Court of Dublin, here the Judges ſat, and were directed what 
queſtions they ſhould ask him by a Committee, who planted themſelves in 
an adjoining room called the Chancery Chamber. A communication was 
kept between this Committee and the Judges, by means of a meſſenger, who 
went conſtantly between them, relating to the Committee all proceedings 
that paſſed in the Court, and bringing from them inſtructions to the Judges 


f Naljon, Vol. II. p. 529. 
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Book III. JAMES the Firft Duke of Oðẽkte- . 


trial was drawn out into a length of ſeveral days, in hopes that the crimi- 


nal might in that time be wrought upon to ſave his life by blackening the 


memory of the late King. On the firſt day, he was asked by the Court, it he 
had not a Commiſſion from Charles Stuart (fo they tiled the deceaſed King) 
for levying the war; to which he anſwered poſitively, that he never had any 
ſuch Commiſſion. But it being proved, that he had ſhewed ſuch a Commil- 
ſion to ſome perſons then in Court, Sir Phelim confeſſed, that when he 
ſurprized the caſtle of Charlemont, he found there a patent of Lord Caul. 


field's, from which he ordered Mr. Harriſon another Gentleman to cut off 


the King's Broad Seal, and affix it to a Commillion, which he had ordered 
to be drawn up. Mr. Harriſon being then preſent did in the face of the 
whole Court confeſs, that purſuant to the ſaid order he ſtitched the ſilk cord 
or label of that Seal, with ſilk of the colours of the label, and then fixed 
the label and Scal to the ſaid Commiſſion. Sir Phelim being asked the rea- 
lon, why he thus deceived the people; replied, that he did it to promote the 
cauſe in which he was engaged; and for ſuch a purpoſe all means whatlo- 
ever were excuſable in policy. On the ſecond day, he was told by ſome 
of the Judges, that if he could produce any material proof, that he had ſuch 
a Commiſſion, and would pronounce it before ſentence ſhould pals againſt 
him, he ſhould be reſtored to his eſtate and liberty. Sir Phelim anſwered, 
that he had no ſuch proof; yet they gave him time to conſider of their pro- 
poſal to the next day, which was the laſt of his trial. Sir Phelim being 
then brought again before the Court, and urged as before, to produce his 
roof, gave the ſame anſwer, that he had none, and went on to expreſs 
his remorſe for the outrages committed in the management of the war; de- 
claring that he could not in conſcience add to them the unjuſt calumniat- 
ing of the King, though he had been frequently ſollicited thereunto by fair 
promiſes and great rewards s while he was in priſon. He was proceeding in 
this courſe ; but was interrupted in the mid(t of it, and ſentence of death 
pronounced againſt him. At his execution, when he was upon the ladder, 
one Peake, and another Provoſt Marſhal came riding in great haſte towards 
the place, and calling aloud to the executioner to ſtop a little, made their 
way through the throng of ſpectators and guards, till they got to Sir Phelim, 
to whom one of them whiſpered for a good while. Upon which Sir Phe- 
lim anſwered aloud in the hearing of ſeveral hundreds of people (of whom 
the Deponent was one) © I thank the Lieutenant General for his intended 
« mercy, but I declare, good people, before God and his holy Angels, and all 
of you that hear me, that I never had any Commiſſion from the King for 
what ] have done in the levying or proſecution of this war, and do hcear- 
tily beg your praycrs, all good Catholicks, that God may be merciful unto 
% me and forgive my fins.” Such was the end which Sir Phelim O Netle 
made, with greater reſolution than thoſe who tempted him to ſo black a 
villany expected, or than himſelf had ſhewn in any part of his life. Dr. 
William Sheridan formerly Biſhop of Kilmore, and the late Mr. Lock (a very 
worthy man, and well known in Ireland by the name of Father Lock, as 
ſome younger Members that ſat with him in the Houſe of Commons there 
uſed to ſtile him) were preſent at the ſame time, and have to many Gen- 
tlemen now living confirmed the truth of Dean Ker's relation; to which 


cc 


nothing need be added, unleſs to gratify the reader's curioſity it is obſerved, 


that the Licutenant General therein mentioned was Ludlow the Regicide, 
who after having ſigned his hand to the murther of the King's perſon, was 


* This Sir Richard Kennedy (made Baron of the Exchequer of Ireland by King Charles II) who attended 
Sir Phelim in priſon, 


great deteſtation of the offer. 


Vol. I. Anza deſirous 


as his Council, uſed frequently to mention as told him there by Sir Phelim, with 


18x 
on every occaſion, ſpeaking to them through a ſquare hole in the wall. The CHARLES 


I. 


1641. 
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An HISTORY of the LITE of Boo x III. 


CHaRLEs deſirous to aſſaſſinate him again in his memory; and that the very Patent 


| 


from which the Great Scal was torn, and which contained a grant of ſome 


C/ VV lands in the County of Tyrone, was about five or fix years ago, upon a ſuit 


1641. 


Maniſiſto of 
ihe Ulſter 
1 eels . 


of law in relation to thoſe lands, produced at the aſſizes of Tyrone by the 
late Lord Charl/emont, having on it evident marks of the Seals being torn 
from it, and an endorſement proving the fact; and was allowed by the Judges, 
as a proper evidence to prove his Lordſhip's right to the lands in queſtion, 
It was on the 4th of November that Sir Phelizz O Netle thought to no. 
tify this pretended Commiſſion to his followers; and about the ſame time 
he publithed a Maniſeſto to apologize for the Rebellion, ſo different from 
the real motives of his taking arms, and his firſt open declaration of thoſe 
motives, that it ſeems to be the work of Roger More, who having eſcaped 
from Dublin when the plot was diſcovered and fled into the County of 
IVicklow, made all the haſte he could from thence to get to Sir Phelin, 
who, he knew, wanted judgment to conduct an enterprize of ſuch conſe. 
quence. © h The Rebels therein complain of the general oppreſſions ſuf. 
« fered by the Roman Catholicks of Ireland, from ſubordinate Governor, 
te but profeſs an immutable and pure allegiance for ever to the King and 
e his ſucceſſors; they acknowledge to have enjoyed ſome liberty of religion, 
*« out of the affluence of his princely goodneſs ; but the Parliament of Eg. 
% land maligning and envying the Graccs granted by his Majeſty to their 
© Nation, were wreſting his prerogative out of his hands, and gave them 
« reaſon to apprehend by ſome Acts, they were about to pals touching re. 
e ligion, and by threats of ſending over the Scots Army with ſword and 
e bible in hand into Ireland, that their whole and ſtudied deſign was, not 
« only to cxtinguiſh Religion (by which they lived altogether happy) but 
« likewiſe to ſupplant them and raze the name of Catholick Jr;/þ out 
© of the whole Kingdom. In proof of this deſign, they alledge the ſe- 
« veral private meetings of faQtious and ill diſpoſed people at ſeveral places, 
« plotting and deviſing their utter ruin and the extirpation of their Reli- 
„ gion; theſe factious perſons employing ſeveral others with inſtruments 
© ready drawn, to get hands thereunto to be preſented to the Parliament 
<« of England, againſt the Papiſts and Proteſtant Biſhops of the Kingdom, 
« whom they hatcd cqually with the others, the Biſhops to be depoſed, and 
« the Papiſts to be baniſhed, or otherwiſe rooted out of the Kingdom; the 
putting of the Government of the Realm ſucceſſively into the hands of ſo 
many poor and needy Miniſters, who for raiſing of themſelves, had by 
© (crewing inventions polled the Gentry and Commons of the Kingdom, 
* that no man was ſecured of any thing he had, from all which apprehend- 
ing the overthrow of the liberty of their conſciences, they had thoughts 
© of addreſſing themſelves to his Majeſty, in whoſe prudent care over them 
their ſole quict and comfort conſiſted ; but ſeeing him fo oppreſled by 
the arrogancy of faithleſs and diſloyal ſubjects, and cut off from all prero- 
« gative, that they could not expect any redreſs, ſo long as they ruled in his 
«© Kingdom, as they did at that time; they had therefore taken up arms for 
<« the regaining of his Majeſty's prerogative (which was the eſſence and life 
« of Monarchy) and for their own defence; and had ſeized upon the beſt 
and ſtrongelt torts of the Kingdom, to be enabled to ſerve his Majeſty, 
© and defend themiclves from the tyrannous reſolutions of their enemies; 
« protciling that they were ready to yield up the places they had taken, 
« when his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to command them, and ſhould take a courſe 
for ſecuring of them and the i Proteſtants of the Kingdom, his only — 
an 


h See the Lords Juſtices letter to the Privy-Council of England, Nov. 5. 1641. and Naben, Val. II. 

555 and 591. . 
251 Proteſtants is a term uſed in all the inſtruments and writings of the Ji Roman Catholicks in thoſe times, 
| do 
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« and obedient ſubjects, againſt ſuch ſactious and ſeditious Puritans, the di- CHARLES 


« ſturbers of all ſtatcs, as had brought the like miſery on Queen EliSabeth 
« and King James, had they not been by them and their Wie COunct,s pre- 
% vented. | ; 
This Declaration was not ſent to the Lords Juſtices, and indeed was not in- 
tended for them, as one drawn afterwards by Emer Mac hon, given to Mr. 
$ympſon for that purpole, and by him delivercd to Sit Rode. lereaith, ſeems 
to be; nor were the profeſſions of zcal for the King's preroy ative attended with 
the taking of any Oath of Allegiance to his Majeſty; which was done by the 
Gentlemen of the County of Long ford in Leinſter, all ot the name of Farral!*, 


They were by various alliances and intermarriages between their anceſtors and Pera 


the Dillon s of the adjoining, County of Roſtommon,related to the Lord Viicount 


WY 


th 


U 


J. 


1641. 


Longford 


Dillon of Coſtelogh, then a Proteſtant by proſeſſion, and a Privy-Countel- 


lor; to him therefore they ſent a copy of their oath, with the particulars of 
their grievances, and the methods of redreſs, to be laid betore the Council 
Board, and afterwards imparted to his Majeſty. Their gricvances were, the 
puniſhments inflicted on the Papiſts in their neighbourhood ; the penal laws 
in the ſtatutes of 2. Els. the avoiding of Letters Patents by quirks of the 
law ; the reſtraint upon the mere [rſh of purchaſing lands in the eſcheated 
Countics; and the incapacity which the Papiſts lay under of enjoying ho- 
nours, and the immunities of true ſubjects. The means of redrets which 
they propoſed were, a general act of oblivion, without reſtitution or account 
of goods taken in the time of the preſent commotion ; the liberty of their 
Religion, a repcal of the penal laws, not by Proclamation, but in a parlia- 
mentary way; and an ample charter of tree denizenſhip tor the mere Trish. 
How unrealonable ſocver any of theſe demands may appear, they were (till 
a foundation for a treaty, as ſpecifying what would ſatisty the complainants ; 
but the U/ſter Rebels had nothing to ask in particular, becauſe they were not 
to be ſatisfied with any thing that could be granted with ſafety to the Crown, or 
without ruin to the Kingdom. Inſtead of mcntioning actual grievances, they 
complain of tears, jcalouſics, and dangers, of which (as of thoſe of the fac- 
tion in the Parliament of England at that very time) there could be no 
end, ſo long as they ſhould be plcaſcd to ſurmiſe or imagine any; which 
in all probability they would continue to do, till they were become ablo- 
lute maſters of the Kingdom. They had by the barbarous murders which 
they had committed, made a ſubmiſſion impracticable ; and were utterly averſe 
to a treaty, which could not but end in an inquiſition into thole murders, 
and in delivering up the guilty actors to the vengeance of the law, Their 
only view in publiſhing their Declaration, was to put a gloſs upon their 
cauſe, and by repreſenting the imminent danger of an cxtirpation of thcir 
Religion, to engage their fellow ſubjects of the ſame profeſſion to join with 
them in the inſurrection, and procure aids from forcign Princes of the Pa- 
pal Communion, for ſupport of the common cauſe. 
Agrecable hereto, they immediately diſpatched away one CHriſtopher UV. 
tacke a Frier to the Cardinal de Richelieu, who dctained him five wecks, till 
he, ſhould ſee further of their ſucceſs; and they afterwards ſent another Frier, 
called Nugent, to him, with a relation of all their proceedings. The Car- 
dinal thereupon aſſured them of arms for 16000 foot and 6000 horſe, which 
he would ſend to Dunkirk, to be tranſported to Wexford, there to be re- 
ceived by the O Tooles, Byrnes, and Mac Farrals; and if they could not 


to ſignify ſuch as were of the principles and Communion of the Church of Eng/and, in contradiction to the 

Puritans who differed from them in certain doctrines, and laboured to ſubvert the hierarchy and aboliſh the 

rag of the Church. This note will ſerve to explain the term, when it occurs afterward: in ſuch writ- 
8. 


* Nai/en, Vol. II. p. 898. 
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and the Mac Cartans. This account was ſent by Mr. James Jliiſbart, 3 


UYV Scotſman (who was three months a priſoner among the Rebels) to Mr. P/; 


1641. 


Dr. Nalſon ' hath printed the information at length, and makes upon it a 
remark not improper to be mentioned; it being a very extraordinary thing 
that Mr. Pym, who made ſuch uſe of every forged plot, how groundleſs 
and ridiculous ſoever, ſhould take no manner of notice of this; which ſhews 
it to be a very tender point, and that the faction had meaſures to keep with 
that Cardinal, who after enſlaving his own country made it his buſineſs to 
foment diſturbances in all parts of Europe; who had contributed ſo much 
to the late Rebellion in Scotland, and had too much influence upon that 
which broke out ſoon after in England. : 

Hence likewiſe the Ulſter Rebels took care to diſperſe their Declaration 
at Drogheda and other places in the Pale, leaving it ro work upon the 
minds of the Roman Catholick Gentry and Commonalty, and to difpole 
them to join in the inſurrection, when they ſhould fall with all their forces 
into thoſe parts, after reducing the North to their obedience ; which was 
the enterprize they firſt attempted, but did not therein meet with the ſucceſs 
that they expected. 


Pages in ne i Colonel Arthur Chicheſter was reſident at Carrickfergus, when the news 


North of Ire- 
land. 


of the inſurred ion was firſt brought thither upon Saturday Oct. 23. about ten of 
the clock at night. He immediately ordered drums to be beat, and fires to be 
made in the moſt eminent places of the country, to raiſe the people, who beins 
grown ſecure by a long peace were exceedingly ſtartledat the noiſe of war. He 
rook a vicw of the arms lodged in the ſtores of the caſtle, and laid by as many 
of them as could be ſpared, to be diſtributed the next day. The country 
came in apace bringing what arms they could get, ſo that in a ſhort time 
the ſtreets were full of men; but moſt of them provided with no better 
weapons than pitchforks. The like courſe was taken in Belfaſt, Antrim, 
Dromore, and in the reſt of the towns of the County of Downe that had 
not been ſurprized; ſo that the next day, the country people were all fled 
into the towns. It was not yet believed to be a general inſurrection of the 
Triſh, moſt people imagining that the report had riſen upon occaſion of 
ſome private quarrel between particular perſons of the [riſh and Engliſh Na- 
tions; but ſcouts bcing ſent out for more certain intelligence, and returning 
with accounts that left no room to doubt of the fact; Edward Lord Viſcount 
Chicheſter immediately ſent away an expreſs to Scotland to advertiſe his 
Majeſty of the Rebellion, the ſtate of the country, and the danger that was 


like to enſue. Colonel Chicheſter likewiſe, leaving only fifty muſquetcers 


under the command of Captain Roger Lindon to guard the caſtle, delivered 
out the reſt of the arms, with powder and bullets to the country people, 
and formed them into companies, putting the moſt conſiderable Gentlemen 
ot the County over them as Captains, and making other Officers for the pre. 
ſent neceſſity. | | 

Carrickfergus was the place of the greateſt ſtrength in thoſe parts, ſo that 
the poor people of the country, terrified with the noiſe of an enemy, fled to 
it continually, with all that they could carry of their ſubſtance ; and flocked 
thither with ſuch multitudes of women and children, that the town was ovet- 
thronged. It did not long continue ſo, for all that could get barks to put 
to ſea, thought themſelves very happy, and many of theſe carried a gre! 
dcal of wealth along with them; whereby the country was impoveriſhed, 
and accommodations were afterwards much wanting for the ſoldiers. 


| Vol. IT. p. 897. | 
= MS. Relation of remarkable paſſages in the North of reland in the beginning of the Rebellion, b) 
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Colonel Arthur Hill having eſcaped from his houſe with ſome difficulty, CHARLES 


came on Sunday in the afternoon to Carrickfergus. Colonel Chicheſter con- 


ſalted with him and divers other Gentlemen retired thither, whether it were CLLWNI 


beſt to keep within the walls for the defence of the place, or to march out 
to meet the enemy in the field, not being yet turely informed of their num- 
bers and condition. In this uncertainty it was thought proper to lend out 
ſcouts for further intelligence, and a letter to Hugh Lord Vitcount Montgo- 
mery of the Ardes for his advice ; and upon his Lordſhip's promite to meet 
then at Liſnegarvy (now called Lisburne) with 1000 men, they preparcd all 
things for a march the next day. On Monday Oftober 25. the forces were 
drawn out into a field near Carrickfergus, and being muſtered (atter leav- 
ing a ſufficient garriſon in the town and caſtle) to the number of about 300 
horſe and foot, marched to Belfaſt ; where they quartercd, and were joined 
by a party of 150 men from Antrim. In their march thither, they met rhe 
Earl of Antrim's Gentleman of the Horſe, a Frenchman, come from Dublin; 
who gave them the firſt welcome tidings of the miſcarriage of the deſign 


upon that place, which they were much afraid had been taken, The Lord 


of Ardes lay that night at Drumbet with about 800 horſe and foot. The 
next day Colonel Chicheſter drew out his men, in order to go to the ren- 
dezvous at Liſuegaruy, but was diverted by a falſe alarm, that the Rebels 
were in a great body marching over the mountains of G/annevy towards Car- 
rickfergus; which made him return with his forces to Belfaſt, where he was 
joined by Sir Thomas Lucas, Sir Arthur Tyringham, Captain Blunt, and 
Captain Armſtrong , all old Officers of good experience in martial affairs. 
What occaſioned the alarm was, a ſmall party of the Rebels advancing to 
aſſault Mr. Spencer's houſe in Killultagb, who beat them off at this time, but 
was forced toon after to quit it, and retire to Glannevy. The next day 
(Oct. 27.) Colonel Chicheſter purſucd his firſt delign, and marched to Liſue- 
garvy, where he found the Lord Montgomery with his forces, both parties 
making above 1000 men, horſe and foot, and ſeeming to be in very good 
heart. The great misfortune was, that for want of a regular authority to 
command, they could not keep their forces together ; ſo that the next morn- 
ing the men were diſperſed all over the country, which was rich and full of 
cattle, every one looking out for booty, and minding his own particular 
gains, without regard to the common ſervice, which had like to have ſuffered 
cxccedingly by this inconvenience. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting about Carrickfergns, the news of the 
Rebellion was brought to Dromore in the County of ' ile on the ſame 
day, and was received with the ſame incredulity as it had been at the 
former place. Lieutenant Colonel Matthews however the next morning 
took out as many of the town as he could get to go along with him, which 
were about twenty, on little nags, and rode towards the Newry, to ſee what 
he could diſcover in the country. When he had rode about four miles to 
the ſide of the Bann, he ſaw near him on the other ſide of that river, a party 
of the Rebels of about zo men: upon which he made an halt with his 
men, and ſent one of them over to demand the cauſe of their aſſembling, 
and what were their intentions. The Rebels ſent him word, their deſign 
was to fire all the Proteſtants out of the country; and as a ſpecimen of what 
was to be expected from them, immediately ſet an houſe on fire, Which was 
the firſt that was burnt in thoſe parts. The Colonel hereupon returned to 
Dromore, where he found the Biſhop (who had in his abſence reccived cer- 
tain intelligence of the Rebellion) and all the inhabitants preparing to quit 
the town, and carry off their families and goods; and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that he prevailed with the Biſhop (after he had ſent off his Lady and 


children) to ſtay himſelf, and thereby encourage others to do the like. Co- 
Vol. I. lonel 


1641. 
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CHrarLeslonel Matthews made it his buſineſs to get together all the horſes of ſeryice 
IL. that could be found in the country; and on Monday morning having intelli. 
I gence that five or 600 of the enemy were advanced to a place in the neigh. 
I641. bourhood, he made up about 100 horſe and eighty foot; theſe he divided 
into two parties, took one under his own command, and put the other yn. 
der one Crawford, with orders to meet him on a ſpot of ground which 
chanced to be poſſeſſed by the Rebels. Crawford arriving at the place be- 
fore him, was ſtartled at the number of the enemy, and began to retreat, 
which encouraged the Rebels to purſue him in a diſorderly manner; but tlie 
Colonel coming another way with his horſe, and falling upon them, (cat. 
tered as they were, they immediately betook themſelves to their heels, and 
were hotly purſued by the horſe, who killed about 300 of them without 
the loſs of one man on their own ſide. The Colonel ran ſome danger in 
the action, being cloſely engaged with two of the Rebels, but was relieved, 
and both his adverſaries killed. When he returned to Dromore, he found 
the town in a manner deſerted, the Biſhop and all the ſubſtantial inhabitants 
(except one Boyd a Merchant) having taken the opportunity of his abſence to 
march off with bag and baggage, and the poorer ſort ready to follow the ex- 
ample ; nor could he prevail with theſe to ſtay, without Boyd, whom he was 
forced to put in priſon, when he could not perſuade him by fair means 
to ſtay. The next day Colonel Matthews had intelligence that 500 of the 
Rebels had planted themſelves in an ambuſcade among the buſhes about the 
town, intending to ſurprize it in the night. He immediately marched out 
with his horſe, and ſtarting them, like ſo many hares out of their formes, 
killed above 150 of them. Theſe ſucceſſes (which ſhew plainly, that if the 
Engliſb had got together into bodies in other parts, they would have 
provided much better than they did for their ſafety) diſpelled in ſome mea- 
ſure the fears of the inhabitants who had fled, ſo that they began to return 
the next day to the town to look after the reſt of their goods, which was ſome 
addition of ſtrength to the place. 
In this ſtate was Dromore when Colonel Chicheſter (leaving Lord Mont. 
gomery with his forces in Liſnegarvyy) drew out on Thurſday October 28. 2 
party of 200 foot, his own, and Lord Conways troops of horſe, which were 
well armed, and one of light horſe (truly ſo called, for they had ſcarce any 
arms to carry) commanded by Captain Edmonſton, in order to march to that 
place. By the way, he ſaw ſeveral parties of the enemy, but in bogs and 
places inacceſſible, ſo that he could not attack them. When he came 
to Dromore, he found the town very weak and much expoſed, the enemy 
being very ſtrong in the woods all round it, and the men in the place not 
half armed, few in number, and not caſily to be kept together. He ſent out 
ſome horſe to ſcour the country, cauſed a ſtrict watch to be kept in the 
town; and his troopers ſate on horſcback all night, to prevent a ſurprize. 
No alarm happening in the night, it was impoſſible to keep his men in or- 
der the next day, all the foot and moſt of the light horſe, greedy of plun- 
der, diſperſed themſelves over the country; ſo that there were not ten fixed 
muskets left in the town. Many of theſe free-booters returned with great 
droves of cattle, which afforded plenty of beef to thoſe that remained in 
garriſon, who fed thereon with too much jollity, and in a ſecurity which 
might have been fatal, when about three in the afternoon intelligence was 
brought that the enemy was advanced with a great Army within a mile 
and half of the town. Colonel Chicheſter made a ſhift to get together about 
forty of his foot, not the fourth part of them armed. With theſe and his 
two regular troops he marched out to obſerve the Rebels, and by the time 
he had advanced half a mile from Dromore, he came in ſight of them, march- 
ing in three diviſions, and making, as ncar as could be gueſſed, about : - 
| orlc 
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ficers rode up an hill to take a better view of the encmy, whilſt Colonel 


Chicheſter ſtaid at the head of his horſe. There was an hill at a (mall di. te 


ſtance which would have been of great advantage, but the Rebels had poſ- 
ſefled it before; ſo that he was forced to draw up his men on another, 
much leſs than the other, and containing ſcarce more ground than they ſtood 
n. 

ur Theſe two hills were not above a bow ſhot aſunder, and the bottom be- 
tween them (it being late in the year and bad weather) fo deep, that his 
horſe, in which his greateſt ſtrength conſiſted, could do no ſervice; and in 
caſe he ſhould be obliged to retreat, there was no way of making it, but 
through a narrow lane, which was very inconvenicnt. The Colonel was 
very cager to charge the Rebels; but the other old Officers, who had ob- 
ſerved the nature of the ground, diſſuading it, and night coming on apace, 
he was prevailed with to make a retreat from thoſe diſadvantages, rather than 
from the enemy; and taking with him the reſt of his men in Dromore, 
which was not tenable, he marched that night to Liſregarvy, with a full 
reſolution to attack the Rebels the next day, after he had been joined by the 
Lord of Ardes's forces. | 

Soon after he had left the town, Sir Con Magenis entered it with his for- 
ces, and uſed the few inhabitants that adventured to ſtay behind very cruelly, 
paſſing the night himſelf and his men (of whom ſcarce any were left ſober) 
in ſuch a revelling manner, that they might have been eaſily cut in pieces 
by any party that ſhould have attacked them. It appcared afterwards that 
he had ſixſcore horſe very well armed and appointed in that body which 
faced Colonel Chicheſter, and had ſent another of three or 400 men a dif- 
ferent way to inveſt the town the next morning on the other ſide. 

The next day Colonel Chicheſter being reinforced with Lord Montgomery's 
men, and joined on Blarze's Moor, a mile from Liſnegarvy, by a party from 
Clandeboyes, marchcd back towards Dromore, making in all about 800 horſe 
and foot. In his march he ſaw ſeveral ſmall parties of the Rebels, but in 
ſuch remote and dangerous places, that there was no coming at them without 
dividing his forces; which he would not do, nor be diverted from his reſo- 
lution of fighting Sir Con Magenis at Dromore. The Rebels did not wait 
his coming; but having news of his approach, ſet the town on fire, and re- 
tired to the Newry, ſo that the Colonel had nothing to do but to march back 


to Liſnegarvy, doing in the way ſome execution on the Rebels ſcattered in 


the woods. 
On Sunday October 31. all theſe forces retired to their ſeveral garriſons, 


leaving Lr/negarvy ſo ill provided, that few thought it would be able to hold 


out a ſiege. But the next day a meſſenger ariving from Dublin with a com- 
miſſion from the Lords Juſtices and Council to Colonel Chicheſter, and Sir 
Arthur Tyringham to command in chict within the County of Antrim, and 
to order and diſpoſe of places according to their diſcretion, they began to 
proceed with more order, after they were fortified with this authority. They 
immediately made Lieutenant Colonel Matthews Governor of Belfaſt, with 
a garriſon of 500 men. They put Lord Conway's troop and a party of 200 
foot into Liſuegaruy; they ſupplied Sir Milliam Bromley with powder for 
the defence of his caſtle at the Loargan, and took the beſt methods in their 
power for the defence of the country: in which they were much encouraged 
on Nov. 7. by the return of the expreſs ſent to the King, who brought let- 
ters from his Majeſty, full of an affectionate concern for their condition, 
and ſtrong aſſurances of taking the ſpeedieſt courſe for their relief; which he 
had recommended likewiſe by letters to the conſideration of the Parliament 
of England, that no means might be omitted which could contribute to their 


2 ſuccour 


187 
horſe and foot. Sir Arthur Tyringham, Sir Thomas Lucas, and other Of- CHARLES 


188 


CHARLEs ſuccour in the moſt effectual and expeditious manner. Theſe promiſes of 


I. his Majeſty were followed with ſuch effects as were in his power, for he ſent 
chem immediately from Scotland 1500 arms, and diſpatched on the 16th of 
1641. this month a Commiſſion to the Lord Montgomery of the Ardes to raiſe a c 


ſiege reduced the caſtle of Loargan; Sir William Bromley, after a ſtout de- 
fence, ſurrendering it upon terms of marching out with his family and goods: 
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regiment of 1000 foot, and another of 300 horſe; and the like Commiſſi- 
ons to Sir James Montgomery and Sir William Stewart for railing each 
1000 foot and a troop of horſe. They were put upon the eſtabliſhment of 
the Kingdom for their pay; and for their conduct they were to receive or. 
ders from the Earl of Ormonde the Licutenant-General ; and in the mean 
time to rake the beſt meaſures they could for the ſecurity of the country, 

They had not been wanting in their beſt endeavours for that end; Sir 
William and Sir Robert Stewart had got together 1000 men, with which 
they had ſome thoughts of ſuccouring Ardmagh, which till held out. They 
had alrcady relieved Captain Mervyn, who was beſieged in the caſtle of the 
Augher, and convoycd him to Derry for taking on him the command of 
that place, leaving a garriſon in the Augher, which being beſieged by Sir 
Phelim O Neile in perſon, gallantly ſtood a ſtorm on Nov. 17. and repulſed 
the Rebels with the loſs of 200 men, though afterwards they quitted it of 
themſelves for want of proviſions. Mr. Archibald Stewart had likewiſe raiſed 
about 800 men (a great part of them the Earl of Antrims tenants and de- 
pendants) near Ballimenagh, and therewith ſecured that part of the County 
of Antrim. To provide further for their ſecurity, Colonel Chicheſter and 
Sir A. Tyrineham ſent for Sir Henry O Netle's brother, Teige O Hara, and 
others, the moſt eminent of the Jriſb, who yet remained quiet in their hou- 
ſes, to come to Carrickfergus, where they ſecured their perſons, leſt they 
ſhould draw numbers of the common people (for the poorer 1rjſh of that 
country had not yet ſtirred) into rebellion with them. Art Oge O Neile of 
the Fuagh came in as the reſt ; but getting liberty, on ſome petence, to go 
home again, he pteſently joined with the Rebels, and drew a numerous fol- 
lowing aftcr him. 

The chicf force of the Rebels was now employed in the neighbouring 
County of Downe. On the 15th of this month, they after a fortnight's 


but ſuch was the unworthy diſpoſition of the Rebels, that they kept him, his 
Lady, and children priſoners, rifled his houſe, plundered, ſtripped and killed 
molt of his ſcrvants, and treated all the townſmen in the ſame manner. 
This was the firſt breach of faith which the Rebels were guilty of, (at leaſt 
in theſe parts) in regard of articles of capitulation; for when Mr. Conway 
on Nov. 5. ſurrendered his caſtle of Bally Aghie in the County of Derry to 
them, they kept the terms for which he ſtipulated, and allowed him to march 
out with his men, and to carry away trunks with plate and money in them 
to Antrim. Whether the ſlaughter made by a party from Carrickfergus, in 
the territory of Maggee, a long narrow iſland running from that town up to 
Olderfleet, (in which it is affirmed that ncar 3000 harmleſs Iriſh men, wo- 
men and children were cruelly maſlacred) happened before the ſurrender of 
Loargan, is hard to be determined, the relations publiſhed of facts in tholc 
times being very indiſtin& and uncertain with regard to the time when they 
were committed, though it is confidently aſſerted, that the ſaid maſlacre hap- 
pened in this month of November. 

Sir Phelim O Neile lay the greateſt part of that month in his camp at the 
Newry; from whence he ſent a body of two or 3000 men to take Liſnegarvy, 
not doubting of ſucceſs, by reaſon of the intelligence which he had within 
the place. This body appeared before it on the 8th, the garriſon not having 


had any intelligence of their approach, and made their attack ſo * 
I | that 
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that ſome of them got into the ſtreets, and were near ſeizing two field pieces CHARLES 
a planted there for the clcaring of them; but notwithſtanding the ſurprize, and I. 
- that the inhabitants ſet the town on tirc about their cars, Captain Burley and 


Captain Dines led on the men ſo gallantly, that they drove out the enemy 1841. 
with the flaughter of cighty of their number, and without the lots of a man 
of their own in the skirmiſh. This diſappointment diſcouraged the Rebels 
from any further attempt, till the 22d of this month, when 4000 of them 
attacked Liſnegarvy again, but were repulſed with great loſs by Sir Arthur 
Tyringham®, who had thrown himſelf into the place and reinforced the gar- 
riſon to 400 foot and 380 horſe. : 

They had not much better ſucceſs in other parts of the North. In »Fer— 
manarh indeed they took the ſmall caſtles of Liſgold and Tullagh, and mal- 
lacred the defendants, after they had ſurrendered upon compoſition; but were 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of Entiskilling ; and Macguire's own caſtle of Don- 
nogh was taken by ſtorm by a party of Sir Milliam Stewart's men. In Ty- 
rone Sir Phelim O Netle inveſting Caſtle Derrick with 3000 men, was beat 
off with conſiderable loſs; and marching to burn Rapho in the County of 
Donnegal, was routed by Sir . and Sir Robert Stewart near Ftrabane, 
the caſtle of which place was after their victory taken by force, as that of : 
Dungevin was by capitulation. His forces were routed by Sir Ra/ph Gore 
near Balyſbannon, and by the Stewarts upon the mountains of Barneſmore 
and ncar Colerain; the leaguer before this laſt place, and the ſieges of Lima- 
vaddy and Bally caſtles raiſed. Notwithſtanding theſe defeats and loſſes, Sir 
Phelim, to keep up the ſpirits of his party, thought fit to brag of his vic- 
tories and power in a letter to F. Patrick O Donnel, which being inter- 
cepted as it was going to him, that Jeſuit was thereupon apprehended on 
Nov. 23. and ſecuted in the caſtle of Carrickfergus. The ſame care was not 
uſed with regard to Alexander Mac Donnell, called Colkittagh, whom F. 
Patrick was deſired to ſend for into Scotland, and who landed ſoon after at 
Olderfleet. Colonel Chicheſter and Lord Montgomery ſent a party of horſe 
to fetch him to Carrickfergus ; but his fair promiſes and Mr. Archibald Stews- 
art's anſwering for him, prevailed with them to diſmiſs him at liberty. Mr. 
Stewart had known him in Scotland, when he was ſent thither by Lord An- 
trim in 1639, to concert meaſures with Sir James Mac Donnel for making 
a diverſion in that country, at the time of the Covenanters invaſion of Eng- 
land, and had till ſuch confidence in the man, that he made him a Captain 
in his own regiment, which afterwards proved fatal to him. In this letter 
Sir Phelim expreſſeth an intention of marching into Connaght, where he had 
promiſes of being joined with an Army; and then he would fall with all his 
united forces into the Ardes and Clandeboyes, where he deſired F. Patrick to 
prepare all his neighbours to join him. But whatever deſign he had upon 
thoſe quarters of *Downe, and whatever were his hopes of aſſiſtance from 
Connaght, he thought fit preſently after to alter his meaſures; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ill ſituation of his affairs in the North, where he daily loſt ground, 
and his men were worſted in every encounter, he marched ſouthward to form 
the ſiege of Drogheda, and ſee what effect his late Declaration and Roger 
More's negotiations had wrought in the Pale. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Uſer, the Lords Juſtices were at Dublin, 
providing as well as they could for their defence, but either out of too great 
a tenderneſs for their own perſons, or from ſome other motive, their mea— 
ſures ſeemed rather calculated for their own particular ſafety, than for that of 


the Kingdom. It will not be improper here to conſider ſomething of their 
character and fortunes. | 


® Nalfen, Vol. II. p. 9035. ®* Audley Merwyr's Relation, p. 4, 7, Sc. 
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CnarLEs Sir William Parſons, the firſt in the Commiſſion, and the moſt active in 


I. 


the exerciſe of the Government, was a perſon of mean extract, bred up to 


read and write, which faculty (though his ſcrall is generally fo bad that it is 
1641. very puzzling to decypher it) was all his learning. He imbibed early purita- 


Character 


ths Load % nical ſentiments; and people of thoſe principles, finding little encouragement 


fFiices. 


in England after the death of their great patron Robert Dudley Earl of Lei- 
teſter, (who, to have a party attached to him for the deſigns he had formed 
in caſe of Queen Elizabeth's death, had protected and preferred them during 
the greateſt part of her reign) Mr. Parſons being equally deſtitute of means 
to ſubſiſt, and of friends to advance him at home, reſolved to ſeek his for- 
tune in Ireland. He made a ſhift to raiſe up about 40 and with this his 
whole fortune, he tranſported himſelf thither about four or five years after 
the deceaſe of that favourite. He was plodding, aſſiduous and indefatigable, 
greedy of gain, and eager to raiſe a fortune; which it is not difficult for a 
man of indifferent parts to do, when he is not hampered with ſcruples about 
the ways of getting it. He entered the world in that country in the ſervice 
of one Kenny, who was then Eſcheator-General of the Kingdom, and was 
fo good a proficient in the arts of making the moſt of his employment, that 
he ſoon grew rich; and marrying a niece of Sir Gefffey Fenton, Surveyor- 
General of Ireland, was firſt employed under him in that poſt, and after. 
wards ſucceeded him in it, upon his uncle's reſignation. Sir Geffrey dying 
in 1608, he ſucceeded him as one of the Commiſſioners of Accompts for the 


revenue in that Kingdom, and uſed ſtrong inſtances * with Sir * Davy 


(then Attorney-General of Ireland, and called to the Court of England to 
be conſulted with about the plantation of U/ſer) to be made one of the 
Commiſſioners for diſpoſal of the lands, that were either eſcheated, or other- 
wiſe found to be veſted in the Crown; and was accordingly a Commiſſioner 
in all the plantations carried on in that Kingdom, either in Leinſter, Connaght 
or Ulſer, in the“ laſt of which he had 1000 acres at Ballaclogh, as a Britiſh 
undertaker, and 890 as a ſervitor of the Crown, allotted him in the County 
of Tyrone. There could not be two more convenient poſts for the ſudden 
amaſling of a vaſt fortune than theſe were, he having the ſole care of the 
ſurvey and admeaſurement of the lands left ro him as Surveyor-General, 
and having likewiſe, as Commiſſioner, a great ſway in the diſpoſal of them 
afterwards. Great complaints in both theſe reſpects were made (with too 
much reaſon) at the very times of the plantations; and it was Sir Williams 
misfortune that the complaint againſt the Commiſſioners for deviating, out 
of corrupt motives, from the King's inſtructions about the diſpoſal of lands, 
fell in a great degree upon him in particular, as that of falſe admeaſutement 
was entirely to be laid to his charge r. He afterwards formed the ſcheme for 
erecting a Court of Wards in Ireland, (where that part of the revenue had 
always been managed, either in the ordinary courſe of the Exchequer, or by 
ſpecial Commiſſioners appointed on purpoſe) and was made Maſter of that 
new Court, by the favour of the Dake of Buckingham, (to whom he made 
low court at the expence of the Lord Treaſurer Middleſex, and by ſuggelt- 
ing to him the obtaining of grants of lands in various parts of the Kingdom, 
particularly in Leytrim and Oſſory;) and yet ſtill retained his poſt of Surycyor- 
General. 

The improvement made of the revenue by that Court hardly countervailed 
the miſchiefs, which the general clamours againſt the proceedings of it oc- 
caſioned ; and he who was the projector and maſter of it, did not fail to be 
involved in thoſe clamours. There could not well be a more ſcandalous 
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proſecution, nor did any thing ever give a greater alarm to a whole King-Cuakbrs 
dom, than that of Mac Phelim Byrne and his ſons; Sir J/7lliam Parſons 1. 
did not eſcape without cenſure in that affair, and was ſo little follicitous TAWNg 
about preſerving his reputation from being tainted by the notion of having 1841. 
had an hand in a proſecution, wherein no man of conſcience or honour would 

be concerned, that he poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable part of the ſpoils of 
thoſe Gentlemen. In the heat of that proſecution, he got af patent for a- 

bove 2000 acres in the territory of Ranelagh, the eſtate of the Byrne's, to 

be etected into a manor by the name of Carrick, with a chace, park, and 

great privileges annexed to it. He had got grants, under the commiſſion of 
plantation, of another large manor, called Curraroe, in the ſame County of 
IVicklow, of above 2000 acres of land in Nakernan and Drumunſhin in the 
Baronies of Linge and Coolmackernan in the County of Fermanagh, erected 

alſo into the manor of Lowther, with the fiſhing of Loghearne, and other 
advantages thereto belonging; and of the manor of Cecil, created alſo for 

him, with near the ſame number of acres in the Barony of C/ogher in the 
County of Tyrone; beſides great quantities of land in ſeveral other Counties 
granted to him by a general Patent 13. Apr. 5. Car. On theſe accounts he , 
was thc moſt obnoxious perſon that could have been found out to be made 

a Lord Juſtice, unacceptable to the Nation in general, and odious to the [r;/Þ 

in particular, who had been aggrieved by the plantations. Though he had 
gained a vaſt eſtate in the Nation, he did not love the people of it; either 
becauſc he knew that they hated him, or becauſe injurers never forgive. He 

had all the exteriot which is called gravity, ſo much eſteemed in thoſe days, 

that it was often miſtaken for wiſdom, of which it is only the ſemblance 

what he wantcd in the reality thereof, he endeavoured to ſupply by cunning ; 
which attending only to the immediate conſequences of actions, without tak- 

ing the remoter alſo within its view, and being ever attended with falſhood 

and vanity, is a quality the moſt incompatible of any in nature with true 
wiſdom. He was till as ſelfiſh and greedy of wealth as ever; and though he 
owed the poſts which had enabled him to amaſs his riches, and the grants of 

his eſtate to the bounty of the King, yet he was too deſirous of new additi- 

ons to be grateful for paſt favours. He was made Lord Juſtice, not by the 
confidence which his Majeſty repoſed in him, but by the favour of the Eng- 

{iſh Parliament and their friends in the Privy Council. He ſaw nobody could 

have any conſiderable dignity, or place of truſt, but who was recommended 

or approved by them; and this conſideration, joined to his agreement with 
them in puritanical principles, and in an averſion to the Earl of Strafford, 
induced him to devote himſelf to their ſervice, and to follow their inſtructi- 

ons, without regard to his own duty, his Maſter's honour, or the good of 

the Kingdom. 

Sir John Borlace had in Holland entertained the principles of the Calvi- 
niſts, but had none of their turbulent ſpirit : he was quiet and caſy in his 
nature, of ordinary parts, and without cithcr art or deſign. He had been 
bred a (ſoldier in the wars of the Low-Countries, where he ſerved before the 
trucc in 1608. He had behaved himſelf very well in the commands, wherein 
he had been employed there, and had gained good reputation for his mili- 
tary skill. When he returned from abroad, he was thought a proper perſon 
to keep up diſcipline in the 1r;ſh Army, had a company of foot and a troop 
of horſe given him, and was upon Lord Caulfield reſignation made Maſter 
of the Ordnance. He had made no great gain by his employments, and had 
but a moderate fortune. He was a good ſoldier, but underſtood nothing 
clic: he was now grown old, unactive, and indolcnt; and when he was 
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CHanLEs made Lord Juſlice, he gave himſelf very little trouble about the exerciſe of 
Il. his authority, leaving all to the management of his collegue, Sir Milliam 
CYV Parſons, who being of an imperious and aſſuming temper, was willing 
1641. enough to caſe him of the burden; ſo the government of theſe two Lords 
Juſtices in Ireland paſſed much like the Conſulſhip of Ceſar and Bibulus at 
Rome. 

Shave of the The Army of Ireland conſiſted then of fourteen troops, amounting to 
Army in Ie: 943 horle, and of forty-one independent companies, making 2297 foot. 
__ The companies conſiſting only of fifty men, the King, when the Parliament 
were conſidering about the disbanding of the new forces, would fain have 
filled them up to 100 each; the better to prevent any diſturbance from the 
ſoldicrs that were broke, or to ſuppreſs any inſurrection that might be raiſed 
in conſequence of thoſe negotiations abroad, of which he had ſent advertiſe. 
ment to the Juſtices and Council. The Army, with that additional ſtrength, 
would have been full little enough for the ſecurity of Ireland; but the Par- 
liament of England would not ſuffer him, inſiſting that a man ſhould not 
be added to the old Army. Three of the troops, viz. Lord Conway's, Lord 
Grandiſon's, and Colonel Chicheſter's were in the North; but all the reſt 
were ſent for to Dublin, except Sir M. St. Leger's, and Lord Milmots, which 
were ſuffered to remain with the Preſidents of Munſter and Connaght, but 
were too weak a guard for Provinces of that extent, though abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to terrify the [r;ſh from gathering into parties for plunder, and to 
diſperſe them, if ever they ſo aſſembled, which was generally the prelude to 
a rebellion, as the hopes of pillage was the bait to it. The Provinces were 
likewiſe drained of the foot, which were ordcred from the remoteſt parts to 
Dublin. All was quict indeed in thoſe countries, and they marched ſingly 
(as Captain Robert Byron did with his company of fifty men from Toughall, 
a ſea port in the County of Cork) without the leaſt appearance of a commo- 
tion or diſturbance on the road. But by this means Munſter and Connaght 
were left naked and defenceleſs; and what was worſe, when theſe troops and 
companies came to their rendezvous at Dublin, they were not employed to 
ſuppreſs the Ulſter Rebels, though Deputies in former times had ſuppreſſed 
more dangerous rebellions with as few forces, and though the very reputation 
of the march of an Army for that ſervice would have kept the worſt diſ- 
poſed in ſuſpence, and prevented any commotion in other parts, till the fate 

of Ulſter had been determined. 
ter , Or- The Earl of Ormonde was at his houſe of Carrick upon the Sure in the 
rand; County of Tifperary, when the Rebellion broke out. He had reſolved to 
Gand ige be at Dublin at the meeting of the Parliament, which was adjourncd to the 
Army. oth of November; and the neceſſity of his preſence there was a reaſon, 
which hindercd him from waiting upon his Majeſty in Scotland. The li- 
berties of the County Palatine of Tipperary, which had been granted by 
King Edward Ill. and confirmed to the Houle of Ormonde by various ſuc- 
cceding Kings of Eugland, had been ſeized by King James, upon a judg- 
ment of the King's Bench of Ireland given on pretence of a default of Wat 
ter, the preſent Earl's grandfather, when for refuſing to ſtand to that Prince's 
arbitration of the diſpute between him and Richard Earl of Deſmond, he 
was clapt up at London a clole priſoner in the Fleet, and neither had no- 
tice, nor liberty of appearing. The ſeizure was only in the nature of a di- 
{trels; and the proceedings were ſo illegal, that nothing but that King's ex- 
travagant fondnels for his Scots favourites, could have drawn him into ſo 
unjuſt a ſeverity. King Charles was a Prince of great juſtice and huma- 
nity, and the Earl of Ormonde made no queſtion but he was ſufficiently diſ- 
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ſed to do him right. All the doubt was, whether his Majeſty would not CHARLES 

refer it to his Council to judge of the expediency and ficnets of leaving ſuch I. 

rivileges in the hands of a ſubject; they had never been abuſed to the pte 
judice of the Crown, and had been exerciſed with ſuch moderation towards 1641. 
the lubject, that the inhabitants of the County found great cate and com- 
fort from them. This was the polnt at which the matter ſtuck, when his 
grandfather petitioned for diſſolving the ſeizure; the Council having then 
been for retrenching ſome of the franchiſes, which that Nobleman inſiſted 
mould be reſtored entire according to right. The proofs of this right were 
inconteſtable; and in confidence thereof, the now Earl had preſented a 
petition, which was reterred at laſt to the Earl of Strafford then Lord 
Licutenant, but before his report was made, the troubles ot Scotland came 
on, and other more important affairs prevented the determination of 
this. The Earl of Ormonde thought it a proper time to revive his ſuit, and 
being not able to go in perſon, ſent about the middle of Seprember Sir 
Patrick IWemyſs to Scotland, with a petition, which he was inſtructed to 
preſent, if he found the matter of it might be granted by an order of his 
Majeſty alone, without being referred at all. He had no reaſon to think, 
that either of the Privy-Councils of England or Ireland, as then compoſed, 
would be ready to do him juſtice ; his zeal for the King's ſervice, and triend- 
ſhip with the Earl of Strafford, having rendered him unacceptable to both; 
nor did he care, for a matter of mere honour without any profit, to be at 4 
the vaſt expence which would neceſſarily attend the formalities of proceed- 
ing in a tedious circuit of references and certificates. If Sir Patrick therefore 
found a reference abſolutely neceſſary, he was not to offer the petition, unleſs 
it might be referred to the Houle of Lords of Ireland, or (if it was a more re- 
gular way) to the Parliament there; betore which at their mecting was to 
be laid an Act about Tipperary, which had been tranſmitted by the Coun- 
cil of Ireland, and by that of England in the May before referred to the 
Attorney General, who had made no altcration in it, nor any exception to 
the ſaving of the Earl of Ormonde's rights, which was provided for therein. 
Sir Patrick Wemyſs was at Edinburgh executing this Commiſſion, when the 
King received from the Lord Chicheſter an account of the Rebellion in the 
North of Ireland u. His Majeſty, glad to have fo faithful and able a ſer— 
vant in that Kingdom in ſuch a time of trial, immediately appointed the 
Earl of Ormonde Lieutenant General of his Army, and diſpatched away Sir 
Patrick with a letter, deſiring him to accept the charge, as a great renewed 
teſtimony of the affection which he bore to his ſervice. The Lords Juſtices 
had wrote to him on Of. 24. and that letter miſcarry ing, or being delay- 
ed, they icnt another on Nov. 2. deſiring him to provide for the ſafety of 
the country, as well as he could, and to come up to Dublin with his 
troop, and they ſent down ſoon after a Commiſſion for his Lordſhip ; and 
the Lord Mountgarret, to govern the County of Kiltenny, and provide for 
the peace and ſecurity thereof. The Earl [cnt to the Lords of Ikeryn and Up- 
per Oſſory, the principal Gentlemen, and the Corporations within the county, 
who readily promiled their ſervice. The Gentlemen mecting at Kilkenny, 
undertook to raile 240 foot, and a troop of fifty horle for the defence of 
the country; Callan offered to muſter and maintain 100 men for their 
guard, and other towns made the like offers; but they wanted arms and 
ammunition, which they were ready to pay for; and the Earl after he got 
to Dublin at the end of the firſt week in November, obtained Wa warrant 
on Nov. 9. from the Lords Juſtices (who would ſpare none out of the ſtores) 
to buy and import them from England to Holland. Sir Patrick WVemyſs5 
arriving on the tenth of that month, and the Lords Juſtices having rc- 
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CHARLEsccived his Majeſty's deſignation of the Earl of Ormonde to that employment, 
L they (without waiting for the Earl of Leiceſter's orders, who had deſited 
him to accept of the ſame charge) ſigned a Commiſſion the next day, ap- 
1641. pointing him Lieutenant General of all the forces within the Kingdom, 
with power to govern them, and puniſh the Rebels according to martial law; 
but with a /a/vo to the authority of the Lord Licutenant. 
Hi prejoſal The Earl of Ormonde was of opinion, that the Rebels ought to be imme. 
for ſuppreſſing diately attacked; and not allowed time to make themſelves pikes, or to be 
n ſupplied with arms from abroad; that being naked and unarmed {which was 
one reaſon why they were beat cvery where by the ſmall parties, that Sir 
Robert and Sir V. Stewart got together in Ulſter) and almoſt all foot and 
undiſciplined, they could never ſtand before a body of horſe, and of well 
armed foot; that it would be eaſier to reduce them then with 2000 men, 
than with three times that number, if they deferred attacking the Rebels till 
after the arrival of forces from England; and therefore propoſed to march 
againſt them immediately, with his own and five other troops of horſe, 
and a body of 2500 foot (which by filling up the old companies to 100 might 
well be ſpared) and with a ſupply of arms for ſuch voluntiers as would attend 
him from Dublin, or join him in his march, and power to take up meat and 
drink in the country for the ſuſtenance of his forces; and thus provided, he 
did not doubt of reducing them in the ſpace of three weeks. The Lords 
Juſtices had before the end of October, raiſed three new regiments of 100 
men each, out of the inhabitants of Dublin, and of thoſe many thouſands 
of deſpoiled Engliſh that had fled thither from the North; one of which 
regiments they had ſent on Nov. 2. with Sir Henry Tichburne to ſecure 
Drogheda, then by the taking of Atherdee (but ſeven miles diſtant from it) 
become a frontier garriſon. They had ſince received all the companies of 
the ſtanding Army, except three that were left for the guards of as many 
forts in Munſter, Lord Clanricarde's, and Ranelagh's, Sir Charles Coote's, 
and Sir Fr. Willoughby's that were in Connaght ; and about ſix or ſeven 
more that were cither ſurprized by the Rebels, or quartered and in ſervice 
in U//er ; ſo that they could not have leſs than 1500 old well diſciplined 
foot about Dublin. The Earl of Ormonde, by their directions, as ſoon as 
he was made Lieutenant General, granted Commiſſions to Lord Lambert, 
Sir Charles Coote, and Sir Piers Crosby to raiſe three regiments more of 
ooo men each, and to others for thirteen independent companies of 100 
each: which were full in a few days. Sir Thomas Lucas Commiſſary Ge- 
neral of the horſe had lately brought the beſt part of his troop out of Eng- 
land, and now filled it up; Captain Armſirong had a Commiſſion for an- 
other, which he ſoon raiſed; and Captain Tarner, ſent over by the Lord 
Lieutenant to raiſe another, compleated it to 100 in a few days. There was 
in the ſtores of the caſtle a fine train of ficld artillery, ammunition of all 
ſorts in great quantities, arms (as hath been ſaid) for above ro000 men, tents, 
and neceſſaries of all ſorts for the march and proviſion of an Army; all which 
had been prepared by the Earl of Strafford for the Scots expedition. Who- 
ever conſiders theſe things, with the defeats given to Sir Phelim O Neils 
forces in Ulſter, and the ill condition, in which the reſt of the Rebels were 
in the County of Louth, where they had drawn their greateſt ſtrength, 
and lay at Atherdee with 4000 men under Colonel Mac Brian; but fo mi- 
ſerably provided and diſhcartned, that Sir H. T ichburne * deſired leave to 
ſurprize them with a party of his garriſon of Drogheda, and did not queſ- 
tion effecting it with little hazard, will be amazed at the Lords Juſtices de- 
nying of their conſent to the Earl of Ormonde's propolal. What were theit 
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real motives for this denial, is hard to lay ; but the only realon aſſigned by CHARLES 
them for it, was the want of arms for the ſetvice of the toidiers that were to Il. 
take the field, as well as of thoſe that were to remain in Dublin; a pretence ONS: 
ſo notoriouſly falſe, that it could only be made ute of to cover motives, hes hes 
which they were aſhamed of confeſſing. Whether they were o horribly afraid 

of thcir own perſons, that they thought the old Army, and all the new 

raiſed forces little enough for their ſecurity, and durſt not ſend them out of 

the ſight of Dublin, which was Sir I/. St. Leger's 7 opinion of them; whether 

by directions from the faction in the Engliſh Houle of Commons, or by 

their own hopes of greater gains from fortcited eſtates by the ſpreading of 

the Rebellion, they did not care to have it cruſhed in the bud, which there 

is too much reaſon, from a conſideration of all parts of their conduct, to 

ſuſpect, was the truth of the caſe; or whether they envied the glory which 

the Earl of Ormonde would gain by that ſucceſs, and were jcalous it would 

be rewarded with the government of Ireland; which the Lord Srrafford had 

adviſed, and the King had been inclincd to confer upon him; cannot be athrm- 

cd with ſo much certainty, as it may, that they never in all the time of their 
government embraced, or took one vigorous ſtep to improve any opportu- 

nity that was offered of ſuppreſling the Rebellion; and that in all their con- 

duct towards the Earl of Ormonde, they ſhewed an averſion to his perſon, 

and did all they could to make his command of the Army diſagreeable, and - 
ſhackle him in the exerciſe of it. 

I = muſt not on this occaſion omit a paſſage, which happened on Dec. 1 3. His reparree 
next following at the Council Table; where, beſides the Juſtices, were pre- %% Far- 
ſent the Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Lords Valentia and Dillon of Kilkenny Council, 
Weſt, Sir Adam Loftus, Sir ar Temple, Sir Charles Coote, Sir Piers 
Crosby and Sir Robert Meredith. Sir JV. Parſons propoſed the calling of 
a Court Martial about Captain Ming field, the Earl of Ormonde had teen 
how dangerous the excrciſe of Martial Law had been to the late Lord Licu- 
tenant, and how highly it had been cenſured by the Engliſh and Iriſh Par- 
liaments; he knew that he did not want enemies to lay hold on any mat- 
ter that could be made the ground of a complaint and impeachment againſt 
him, and had been adviſed that a commiſſion under the Broad Seal for 
the exerciſe of that and the like powers, in the abſence of the Lord Licu- 
tenant, was either neceſſary or highly expedient in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, and therefore ſaid, he had not power, as he conceived, to call a Court 
Martial, and knew not but he might be queſtioned for it. Sir //7//;am was 
of an over-bcaring temper, and his heat, on ſudden and unexpected occa- 
ſions, often got the better of his cunning ; ſo that in the impatience of having 
a propoſal of his diſputed, he told his Lordſhip, that the thing ought to be 
done for the common ſafety ; and it he did not do it, he ſhould be queſtioned 
for greater matters, for no leſs than loſing the Kingdom. The Earl of Or- 
monde, who never was at a loſs in his days for an anſwer equally decent 
and poignant, replied, I believe, Sir, you will do as much towards loſing the 
Kingdom, as I, and I am ſure, I will do as much as you for ſaving it. 

The great hopes of the Lords Juſtices in Ireland lay in the Parliament of A of the 
England. They had on OF. 25. ſent by Owen O Conally the diſcoverer, ®%W 4-7 
an account of the Rebellion to the Lord Lieutenant, who had on Nov. ae tir 
communicated the ſame to the Houſe of Commons there; who immediately had. 7 
appointed a ſelect Committee of fifty two of their body in conjunction with 
twenty fix Lords to take into conſideration the affairs of Ireland, to provide 
for the railing and ſending of men and ammunition thither to ſuppreſs the 
Rebels, and of ſhips to guard the coaſt of that Kingdom. This Committee 
lat every morning in the Painted Chamber, and to them the Lord Licutc- 
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CHARLEs nant communicated all the Letters he received to be firſt conſulted on there, 
J. and from thence reported to the two Houſes, which were hereby poſſeſſed) 
of large power and dependance; all men (as b Lor Clarendon obletves 
1641. « applying themſelves to them (i. e. to the chief leaders) for their prefer. 


The prejurice 
it did the 


King's affairs. 


e ment in that war; the miſchicf whereof, though in the beginning little 
*« taken notice of, was afterwards felt by the King very ſenſibly.” Two or 
three days afterwards a like account was ſent them by the King from Scop. 
land, where he had on Of. 28. received the letters of the Lord Chicheſter 
on the ſame ſubjcct. 

Never was any intelligence ſo unwelcome to his Majeſty as this, which 
abſolutely ruined all his affairs, and defcared all the meaſures which he had 
taken to retrieve them. He had come into Scotland purely to ſettle that 
Kingdom in peace, and reſolving to leave them intirely ſatisfied, had con- 
ſented to every act that was propoſed by that Parliament, however contrary 
to his religious ſentiments, or derogatory to his Royal Prerogative. B 
giving the Scots this contentment, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould have 
only the mutinous and factious ſpirits in England to ſtruggle with; and 
thete had given ſo many proofs of their ambition and private intereſt, which 
they covered under publick pretences, and had thereby loſt ſo much of their 
ſway in the Houſe of Commons, that he had juſt reaſon to expe, that he 
ſhould, upon his return to London, find his Parliament there in ſuch a tem- 
per, as might diſpoſe them to concur with him in proper meaſures, for 
quieting the diſtraQiors of the Nation, for ſuppreſſing the riots, tumults and 
diſorders, that had been too much encouraged of late, for eſtabliſhing the 
throne on a juſt foundation, and for the ſupport of the conſtitution in Church 
and Stare. Bur he now ſaw his hopes deceived, and another of his King- 
doms (notwithſtanding all his care to prevent an inſurrection there, and all 
his endeavours to remove the diſcontents of the people by his many gracious 
conceſſions for the redreſs of their grievances) embroiled by a furious Re- 
bellion, and in imminent danger of being loſt; and (what was ſtill more 
unhappy) he ſaw himſelf in no condition to fave it. The Parliament had 
ripped him of the moſt profitable branches of his legal revenue, with great 
protcſſions at the ſame time of improving it; they had made him renounce 
all claim to tonnage and poundage, which his predeceſſors had ever enjoy- 
ed; under pretence of veſting it in him in a ſurer and more legal manner, 
when they could get time to regulate that matter. But that time had never 
come, and in the mean while they cauſed it to be collected by their own 
receivers, and applied it not to the ſupport of his Majeſty's houſhold, but 
to © ſuch purpoles as they were pleaſed to appoint by ſpecial orders of thcir 
own (what was ſtill more provoking) though the King had received no be- 
nefit at all by any tax they had laid, or by any grant which they had made 
in Parliament, nor had any Officers of his the receipt of any of the money 


raiſed thereby, yet they, with a ſolemn mockery and a taunting ſaucineis 


(whercof none of the body could in their ſingle capacity have been capable) 
recounted from time to time the obligations which they had laid upon him 
by ſuch grants, and upbraided him with them, as lo many gifts and favours 
to himſelf. In this extremity, without money or means of raiſing it, and 
impaticnt to have a Rebellion quelled immediately, which he foreſaw, it 
ſpread and continued, would be the deſolation of that Kingdom, and per- 
petuite the diſtrad ions of this, and probably prove in the end the overthrow 
ot his government in both, he had recourſe to the firſt, and (as he imagin- 
ed) the readieſt method that offered itielt of relict, and took the fatal ſtep of 
appiying tor aſſiſtance to thoſe, who tound their intereſt in embroiling and di- 
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Engliſh Parliament; wherein, after acquainting them with the Rebellion of 


Ireland, he adds, that he recommended to them the care of thoſe affairs, oof 3 


and expefted their advice dat courſe was fitteſt to be taken for the reducing 


of that Kingdom. Such were the terms of Mr. Secretary Yane's letter of 


Of. 28. which was communicatcd to the two Houſes, upon which they pre- 
tended to the ſole management of the Jr;jſh war, even excluſive of his Ma- 
jeſty; who in vain deſired their advice in thole affairs, if he meant to have 
nothing to do in them, and who certainly never intended to renounce the 
right and duty, inſeparably incident to a King of protecting his ſubjects, and 
of providing by ſuch means, as his power enabled him to uſe, and the ne- 
ceſſities of the times required for the peace, ſecurity, and happineſs of his 
people. 


197 


Arefling him more and more d; and ſent a meſſage to the two Houſes of the CHarLes 


The King had no ſooner ſent away this meſſage, than © he repaired to his 7 King's 


: s — 7 . dean: 
Parliament of Scotland, and the ſame day communicated to them Lord Chi. aud fucccours 


cheſter's letter, which was publickly read in the Houſe. He naturally expected # Iicland. 


tome return for his late Graces to them, upon which they had made him pro- 
miles as extravagant as his conceſſions to them had been. They had 5000 
men (till on foot, and might caſily have called together a greater number of 
thole that had been disbanded a little before; but theſe, if ſent away imme- 
diatcly (the paſlage to the North of Ireland being ſo ſhort, and the tran- 
ſportation ſo very caſy) would have put at once an effectual ſtop to thoſe 
commotions. But neither their pretended zeal for Religion, nor the bleed- 
ing condition of that Kingdom, nor the danger of their countrymen in it, 
nor the intreatics of thcir natural Sovercign, nor the ſhame of failing in their 
own promiſes, the very moment they were making them, could prevail with 
the Scots to afford any ſuccours in this general calamity. They had lately 
found the ſweets of a treaty with the Engliſh Parliament, and had now an 
opportunity of making greater gains, and of procuring further advantages to 
themiclves. They reſolved to embrace it; and therefore would contribute 
nothing towards ſuppreſſing the Iriſh in ſurrection, & without the knowledge 
and conſent of theit brethren of England; though if the Parliament there 
« thought their aid neceſſary, as they lay very convenient for the ſervice, 
* they would then be ready to ſhew their dutiful reſpects to his Majeſty's 
« ſervice, and their affections to his loyal ſubjects of England and Ireland. 

So cold an anſwer in ſuch a cauſe, ſo ungrateful a refuſal of immediate 
ſupplies, and ſo deſtructive a delay in an exigence, wherein every moment 
was precious, and the loſs of time might be ſuppoſed to be fatal, as well as 
irreparable, might well enough ſurprize the King; but it did not diſcourage 
him from trying all other means in his power for the ſpeedy relief of Jre- 
land. There were a good number of brave and experienced Officers that 
had ſerved in the Scots Army, which was actually breaking at this very time; 
and his Majeſty knowing well the contagious nature of Rebellion, and the 
milchiefs that would flow from its continuing unrepreſſed, engaged as many 
of theſe, as he could, to gather their old ſoldiers, and tranſport them as faſt 
as was poſſible to the North of Ireland, to make up or reinforce the regi- 
ments, which he directed to be raiſed there by the Lords Clandeboyes, Ardes 
and Chicheſter, Sir ames Montgomery, Sir Robert and Sir Milliam Stewart, 
and others to whom he ſcent men, arms and ammunition, and what money 
he could get by the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Lenox. His Majeſty was ſo 
zealous in this affair, and uſed ſo much diligence and expedition therein, 
that he had ordered ſome away by the firſt of November; and before he left 
Scotland, about the middle of it, he had ſent away 1500 men into Ireland, 
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CHARLES as he acquainted the two Houſes upon his coming to London at the latter end 


I. 


CY WS 


1641. 


of that month. 

e He ſent orders at the ſame time for ſupplies of men to be ſcent alſo out 
of England; and conceiving that the Rebellion of Ireland was fomented 
from abroad, and that the Rebels expected lome ſupply from foreign parts, 
he directed the Earl of Northumberland, the Lord High Admiral, to ſend 
ſome ſhips for the guarding of the [r;ſh coaſts, and others to keep the nar- 
row ſcas. The King could poſſibly do no more, unleſs he had gone him- 
ſelf into Ireland, which would (as appeared afterwards plainly enough by 
all circumſtances) have effeAually prevented at leaſt the ſpreading of the Re- 
bellion, and probibly have quenched it at once. But the Scots Parliament 
denying him their aſſiſtance, he could not go like a great King; he wanted 
money to ſupport thoſe that would tollow him voluntarily; and it was a 
ſtep too dangerous to be taken in the then ſituation of England, after the 
Commons had expreſſed fo much uncaſineſs at his journey into Scotland, 
raiſed ſo many jcalouſies on that occaſion, and f puſhed to have the Earl of 
Eſſex appointed Cuſtos Regni during his Majcliy's ablence in that Kingdom, 
with power to paſs any Acts, which they ſhould deem neceſſary for the lafery 
of the Kingdom, without loſs ot time in conſulting his Majeſty ; and there 
were but too good grounds to ſuppoſe (what was threatned afterwards) that 
if he had gone into Ireland, the two Houſes would have taken upon them 
immediately to have ſcized all his forts and magazines, and have diſpoſed of 
the Government of England at their pleaſure. 


Proceedings of The Parliament were not ſo haſty in their preparations for an effectual ſup- 


the Parlta- 
ment of Eng- 
land. 


preſſing of the Rebellion, as they were warm in their Declarations againſt 
it; and whilſt both Houſes expreſſed the utmoſt deteſtation of fo enormous 
a wickedneſs, the heads of the faction in the Lower, inwardly rejoiced at 
an cycnt, which would enable them to execute their ſchemes for the ſubyer- 
ſion of the Monarchy and Church of Ez3/and; and reſolved to make uſe of 
it for that purpoſe. When they had no longer any gricvances to complain 
of, they had 8 alarmed the Nation, with the fears of foreign invaſions, with 
con{piracics in the Army to offer violence to the Parliament, and with an 
infinite number of ſham plots; which were reccived and hed their influence, 
before the particulars thereof were known; and ſome of them, ſenſeleſs and 
ridiculous as they appeared to every man of common ſenſe, were yet ex- 
amincd into with as much ſolemnity and gravity, as the Senate of Rome cycr 
uſed in the extremeſt dangers of their Commonwealth. The odium of all 
was thrown upon the Papiſts, becauſe the generaliry of the Nation, in their 
abhorrence of Popery, would readily ſwallow any thing that was ſuggeſted 
to the prejudice of that ſect, without examining either the poſſibility of the 
deſign charged upon them, or the truth of the pretences employed to coun- 
tenance that charge. Hence aroſe thoſe many orders of the Commons, con- 
ferences with the Lords, and addreſſes to the King h, for putting the laws 
in execution againſt Popiſh Recuſants, and for proceeding not only againſt 
the convict, but againſt ſuch as were not convicted; for the judges in their 
circuits, to preſs the execution of theſe laws, and to make report to the Par- 
liament; for the execution of Popiſh Prieſts condemned for the exerciſe of 
their Religion, upon ſtatutes made only in terrorem, and never intended to 
be executed, except on ſuch as ſhould be found dabbling in ſome ſecret trea- 
ſonable conſpiracy (the State of England having thought proper, at all times 
before, to vindicate themſelves from the imputation of enacting ſanguinary 
laws in matters of Rcligion;) for prohibiting the reſort of Papiſts to the 
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Chapels of forcign Embaſſadors in London tor divine worſhip; for removing CHaRLEs 
all prieſts of what country ſocver from about the Queen, and all Engliſh a 
Ladies that were Recuſants from about the Court; for diſarming the Papiſts TLLWNWg 
in all the Counties of the Kingdom, and for ſecuring their perſons; all cal- 1641. 
culated to create and keep up fears and apprehenſions in the people of terri- 
ble dangers and deſigns. But i notwithſtanding all the arts of the faction, 
there appeared at laſt ſo little foundation for theſe fears, that conſiderate men 
began to ſuſpect ſome milchicvous deſigns were carrying on by thoſe, who 
were ſo induſtrious in raiſing them on ſuch trifling occaſions ; and ſome very 
unwarrantable proceedings of the Committee that ſat during the receſs, or 
of Mr. Pym, who preſided in the chair of that Committee, and who iſlucd 
out various orders concerning the Church in favour of innovations and ſe— 
ditious lecturers, had given ſo much offence and ſcandal, that the Members 
were like to meet together with more temper and leſs inclination to novel- 
ties, than they had parted with. But the news of a Rebellion of 1rj/h Pa- 
piſts raiſed the ſpirits of the faction which were ſunk before, and animated 
them to reſume with vigour the deſigns, which they had almoſt de ſpaĩred 
of executing. That fact made the world ſuſpect there was more in the other 
pretended plots, than they had ever imagined before, and laid a foundation 
of credit, for every fiction which ſhould be forged afterwards to frighten 
people out of their wits, even for that plot which Bea! ſaid he overheard 
two unknown perſons talking of in the fields, of ros fellows being hired to 
aſſaſſinate as many Members of Parliament at the rate of forty ſhillings a 
man; ſo that the minds of men being again untſettled, and diſquieted, and 
(as * Lord Clarendon obſerves) © knowing little and fo doubting much, every 
« day ſeemed to produce a new diſcovery of ſome new treaſon and plot 
« againſt the Kingdom. One day a letter from beyond ſeas of great tarces 
«« prepared to invade England; another of ſome attempt upon the life of 
Mr. Pym ; and no occaſion omitted, to ſpeak of the evil Council about 
the King, when {ſcarce a Counſellor durſt come near him, or be ſuſpected 
to hear from him. | 
This gave encouragement to the faction to bring in, contrary to the laws 
of Parliament, the bill which had been before rejected for taking away the 
Biſhops votes in Parliament, and to go on with their impeachment of thir- 
teen of that order for making Canons in the Convocation of 1640; tho 
the crime of the act was ſo unknown in the law, that in the debate on that 
occaſion they could not (even with the aſſiſtance of their Lawyers, whom 
they ſent for out of Weſtminſter Hall for that purpoſe) find out a name 
whereby to denominate it; and when Mr. Denzzl Hollis was for making it 
treaſon (the common charge at that time for every act of uncommon duty 
to the King) the profeſſors of the law ſaid, he might as juſtly call it adultery, 
This emboldened them to frame, and enabled them to carry | that fatal Re- 
monſtrance, wherein to render the King and his Government odious to his 
people, they loaded him with a volume of reproaches, for what others had 
done amiſs, and he himſelf had already reformed; exalted their own mcrits, 
depreciated the King's Graces; and to alarm the whole Kingdom, made loud, 
but general, complaints of deſigns to introduce Popery, and of the danger 
that threatned the Nation from the influence of evil Counſellors, when they 
could not produce a ſingle inſtance, nor aſſign a reaſon of exception againſt 
any that were employed and truſted by his Majeſty, but that they did not 
like them. To make the world imagine, that the Houſe of Commons it 
ſelf was in danger, they upon this occaſion ordered a guard to be ſet for their 
ſecurity; m and to point out whence this and the like dangers came, they re- 
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CuaxLEs newed their proſecution againſt the Papiſts; u making freſh orders, for putting 


J. 


the laws in execution againſt them, for the ſeizing of Prieſts, and for exe. 


LYN cuting ſeven of them at a time, notwithſtanding the interceſſion of foreign 


1641. 


Embaſſadors in their behalf, and the conſideration of the ill effect this un- 
reaſonable ſeverity might have in Ireland (which was prudently urged by the 
French Miniſter) and without vouchſafing any reaſons to the Lords, who de- 
ſired to know them before they would join in an addreſs for ſo ncedleſ a 
cruelty, and for ſecuring all Gentlemen that were Recuſants in every County 
of England, actually taking up e the principal and moſt conſiderable of them, 
? requiring foreign Embaſſadors to deliver up ſuch Prieſts as were the King's 
ſubjects, and lived in their houſes, 4 breaking open by violence the doors, 
and intercepting and opening the letters of ſuch Miniſters, in violation of 
the law of Nations. I muſt not on this occaſion omit taking notice of their 
order of Nov. 8. for tendering the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to 
all Iriſb Gentlemen ſuſpected to be Recuſants, that were ſtudents and lived 
in the Inns of Court or Chancery; for expelling ſuch as were found upon 
that ſearch, and forbidding the admiſſion of any for the future, upon any 
pretences whatſoever; becauſe it was of greater conſequence than any body, 
unacquainted with the ſituation of Ireland, or the particular ſentiments of the 
Roman Catholick Lawyers of the Triſh Committee, ſent over to proſecute 
the Earl of Strafford, and ſollicit the redreſs of grievances can readily con- 
ceive. 

The Commons had already got the Privy Council, the great Offices of 
State and the Houſhold, and almoſt all the leſſer poſts and Commiſſions thro' 
the Kingdom filled with their partiſans and creatures; and there was not a 
Civil Officer but crouched to their power, and ſubmitted to obey their or- 
ders, how unprecedented, arbitrary, or illegal ſoever. Thus they were en- 
tirely maſters of the Civil Power; and now they reſolved to lay hold upon 


the Sovercign Power of the ſword, which the guilt of the heads of the fac- 


tion had made them think neceſſary to protect them from their own fears of a 
future reckoning in calmer times, and without which they could not hope to 
deſtroy the Monarchy and the Church of England. With this view f on Nov. 1. 
the very day that they were firſt informed of the 1r;/Þ Rebellion, they began 
with attempting to take away the Government of the Ie of Wight from the Earl 
of Portland, to whom the King had entruſted it, and to ſequeſter it into the 
hands of a confident of their own. They next ordered a bill to be brought in 
tor the preſſing of men for the particular ſervice of Ireland; which being pre- 
pared according to direction, was read in the Houſe on the fourth, the day on 
which his Majeſty's deſite of their aſſiſtance and advice for the reducing of Ire- 
{and was communicated to them. * There was no occaſion for ſuch a bill, be- 
cauſe there was no ſcarcity of men, and the northern Army having been disband- 
ed not three months before, it was caly to raiſe as many ſoldiers as were neceſ- 
ſary for the Triſh war; but (as Lord Clarendon obſerves) © their buſineſs was 
eto get power, not men; and this ſtratagem was uſed to transfer the power 
of preſſing men from the King to themſelves, and to get the King, that 
« he might now be able to raiſe men for Ireland, to diſable himſelf from 
« preſſing upon any other occaſion. For in the preamble thereof, they de- 
e clarcd, that the King had, in no caſe, nor upon any occaſion, (except only 
* the invaſion from a foreign power) authority to preſs the free-born ſubject; 
« which could not conſiſt with the freedom and liberty of his Perſon. This 
« dofrine being new to the Lords, contrary to the uſage and cuſtom of all 
e times, and ſeeming to them a great diminution of that regal power, which 
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« was neceſſary, for the preſervation of his own ſubjcas and for the aſſiſt . CHarLes 
« ance of his allics, which in many caſes he was bound to yield, they did I. 
[: « not readily concur in the bill.” This delay provoked the Commons, with CLWW 
I an unuſual liberty, to tell the Lords very plainly, *that there were only ſo 1641. 
; many particular perſons, and fat in Parliament in a particular capacity, whereas 
the Lower Houle were the repreſentatives of the whole Kingdom; and to 
declare that, if they would not conſent to the paſſing of this and other bills, 
which they had ſent up to them, and deemed neceſlary for the preſervation 
of the Kingdom, they would, in conjunction with ſuch of the Lords as were 
more ſenſible of the ſafety of the Kingdom, take ſuch meaſures as were pro- 
per for that end. So carly did the Commons manifeſt their deſign of en- 
groſſing the whole power of the Government to themſelves, excluſive of the 
Peers, as well as of the King; and though the vote, pronouncing the Upper 
Houle uſeleſs, was not paſſed in form till ſome years afterwards; yet it is 
clear, that the foundation of its authority was deſtroyed by this declaration, 
(which was tamely digeſted, if not without private reſentment, at leaſt with- 
out publick complaint) and that in all the intermediate time, the Lords were 
upon their good behaviour, and acted only under the good pleaſure of the 
Commons, ready to be caſt off and laid aſide whenever they ſhould offer to 
enfranchiſe themſelves from a ſetvile dependance on the latter, and refuſe to 
be ſubſervient to their purpoſes. In v vain did the King offer over and over 
to raiſe preſently 10000 volunteers: they would never give any anſwer to 
the meſlage he ſcent for that purpoſe, nor confer with the Lords about it; 
and when after waiting ſome time for their anſwer, drums were actually beat 
and men raiſcd, they appointed a Committee to enquire by what warrant 
this was done, and took up Colonel Hill and others as delinquents for doin 
it, putting thereby an effectual ſtop to the raiſing of volunteers in Eneland 
Whereupon his Majeſty, ſeeing no good to be done there, ſent Commiſſions 
to the north of Ireland for the railing of 6000 foot, and a regiment of 600 
horſe under Colonel Hill in thoſe parts. They had another bill of the fame 
nature for the preſſing of ſeamen, which they had ſent up alſo to the Lords, 
and inſiſted, that they ſhould paſs them both ſpecdily, for whout them, 
they concei ved, Ireland could not be ſaved; and they went ſo far as * to diſ- 
charge their Committee from meeting any more about Jriſh affairs till this 
was done; ſo that the King, out of his carneſt deſires to relieve his good ſub- 
jects and ſuppreſs the Rebels in that Kingdom, was forced to pals the bills, 
and for a proſpect of immediate ſupplies, (for it proved little more than a 
proſpect) to ſacrifice to them a conſiderable branch of his Royal Authority. 
This however did not ſatisfy them who aimed at the whole, and reſolved 
to have it by force, if other mcans failed; and therefore ſoon aftcr they had 
ſent up the preſſing bill to the Lords, they ordered another to be brought in 
to ſettle the militia, in ſuch hands as they ſhould think fir to appoint; de- 
termining not to be ſatisfied till they had all the military force and all the 
garriſons and forts of the Kingdom in their power. As this was too much 
to be carried at once and on a ſudden, they endeavoured in the mean time 
to get it by piece- meal, and enable themſelves by force to obtain the whole. 
This was the rcaſon of they bill for making a Lord General and Lord Admi- 
ral of their own nomination ; this was their view in deſiring that Sir John 
Byron (though a perſon of great worth, and liable to no objection) might be 
removed from the command of the Tower, and Sir John Conyers be put in 
his ſtead. This was the end aimed at in their inveſting the Tower with an 
armed force, to hinder all proviſions from being carried in for the ſuſtenance 
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CHARLEs of the Warders, in order to reduce it by famine (as the Covenanters in Hcot— 


I. 


land had ſtarved the caſtle of Edinburgh) till the King was forced to comply 


W with them in this point, leſt they ſhould get it at laſt by force into their 


1641. 


hands, as they had done Hull; and this was their meaning in moving the 
Lords on Nov. 16. that the Kingdom might be put into a poſture of defence, 
and that all the forts and caſtles thereof might be ſecured; and in their mak- 
ing orders afterwards, that neither Portſmouth, (which was under a favourite 
Governor of theirs) nor any other caſtles, forts or magazines ſhould be de. 
livered up without his Majeſty's authority, ſignified by both Houſes of Par. 
liament, 1. e. without an order of their own, excluſive of his Majeſty ; for 
ſo they had declared in Sir 7ohn Byron's caſe, (when he pleaded the King's 
command not to ſtir out of the Tower, in excuſe of his not attending at 
the bar, without firſt having his Majeſty's leave) that the King's command way 
always ſuppoſed to be in an order of the Houſes. 

On theſe and indeed on all other occaſions, when any ſhameful point was 
to be carried, the 1r;ſh Rebellion was ſtill brought in. If the Lords declined 
joining with the Commons in addreſſing for the removal of Sir Thomas 
Lunsford from the Government of the Tower, it was imputed to the influ- 
ence of the malignant party, encouraged by the Papiſts Rebellion in Ireland. 
If the Biſhops and Roman Catholick Pecrs (who were always coupled together 
in ſuch clamorous complaints) were not turned out of the Houle of Lords, 
the Triſh Rebels were ſaid to receive advantages from the delays and interrup. 
tions thereby occaſioned ; if the Popiſh Recuſants in general, without grounds 
of ſuſpicion againſt any one in particular, were to be taken up; or if they 
wanted to continue guards under the Earl of Eſſex about their Houſe, whilſt 
the King had none for the ſecurity of his own perſon from thoſe tumultuous 
and ſeditious aſſemblies of the rabble, which they encouraged to inſult him, 
the Iriſb Rebellion was ſtill aſſigned as a cauſe. In a word, this was the bur- 
den of every petition, for the new modelling of religion, for the ſubverting 
of Epiſcopacy, for the putting the Nation in a ſtate of defence, and for the 
removing of the dangers ariſing, either from evil Counſellors, or from the 
Papiſts and their adherents, which (in the ſenſe then fixed upon the laſt word) 
comprehended all the Gentry and Clergy that were loyal and orthodox in tic 
Kingdom. 

Whilſt the faction was making this uſe of the Jriſb Rebellion, it was fit 
that they ſhould make a ſhew at leaſt of doing ſomething towards ſuppreſſing 
it. They therefore, on the firſt news of it, voted a ſupply of 200000. of 
which 500007. was to be borrowed of the city of London, and 20000 /. of 
that ſum to be ſent away immediately. They reſolved that 6000 (which num- 
ber was afterwards encreaſed to 10000) foot, and 2000 horſe, ſhould be raiſed 
for that ſervice; and the Lord Lieutenant 2 on Nov. 6. was empowered to 
grant Commiſſions for levying 3 500 foot and 600 horſe, part of theſe forces; 
but was firſt to preſent a liſt of ſuch Officers as he propoſed to employ in that 
work, to the Houſe for their approbation; and the Lord Admiral was dcſircd 
to take care of providing ſhips at Briſtol, Cheſter, and other ports tor tran- 
ſporting the men, with arms, ammunition and proviſions, into Ireland. The 
two Houſes were never conceived to have a power of levying men, or of 
raiſing forces, or of granting Commiſſions, and had never exerciſed ſuch 
power before: it was a thing entirely new, but as it was the moſt conveni- 
ent one for their purpoſe, and what the faction moſt wiſhed, in order to carry 
on their ſchemes to effect, they were very glad to exert it on this occaſion, 
and prepare the Nation for their exerciſe thereof, in oppoſition to his Maje- 
ſty's authority, by exerciſing it now without him; for which they had ſo fait 
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a pretence, as the abſence of the King, which allowed them to ſuggeſt, © that CHARLES 
« his Royal Commiſſion could not be ſo ſoon obtained, as the neceſſity of l. 
« Treland required; the more ſpecdy oppoling the wicked and traiterous at 
« tempts of the Rebels there, and his Majeſty's having eſpecially recommend- 1947+ 
« ed to them the care of the preſervation of that Kingdom.” Theſe are the 
reaſons aſſigned by the two Houſes in the preamble to their ordinance ; but 

it ſeems they were not ſuch as convinced the Earl of Leiceſter of the legality 
of ſo unprecedented an authority, as he was directed to exerciſe. He was 
afraid, that he could not give Commiſſions to levy men for the ſervice of 
Ireland, without a better warrant ; and that the ſaid order was not of ſuffi- 
cient validity, without a confirmation from his Majeſty under the Great Scal. 
He * communicated on Nov. 9. theſe his ſcruples to the Houſes, who reſolved 
that he ſhould go on to raiſe men upon their order; and on Nov. 16. un- 

« dertook to be ſuitors to his Majeſty to confirm the authority given to his 

« Lordſhip by the King and Parliament under the Great Scal of England, 

« and promiſed that they would be always ready to avow his proccedings up- 

© on the ſaid order in the mean time.” This ſeems to have ſatisfied the Earl 
of Leiceſter ; for thereupon he preſented the form or copy of a Commiſſion, 
ſuch as he intended to give to Commanders, which was read and approved, 
The Earl of Northumberland had no reaſon to be troubled with ſuch ſcru- 
ples; his Commiſſion of Lord High Admiral was a legal and ſufficient au- MN 
thority for him to do what was deſired, and he had received likewiſe poſi- 
tive orders from his Majcſty to ſend ſhips for the ſcrvice of Ireland; to that 
if he had any ſcruples, they were of a quite different nature, and related not 
to the validity, but the exerciſe of his authority. He had on a former occa- 
ſion made very mean court to the faction in the Houſe of Commons, at the 
expence of his own gratitude, and by the ſacrifice of his brother's honour z 
and he ſcems on this to have doubted, whether his executing the King's or- 
ders for ſending ſhips to guard the 1r;ſh coaſts and the narrow ſeas, would 
be agreeable to the two Houſes. Purſuant to this notion, on b Nov. 10. he 
acquainted the Houſe of Lords with theſe orders of the King, and deſired to 
have the directions of the Parliament what to do therein. The Lords imme- 
diatcly deſited a conference with the Commons on this ſubject, and his Lord- 
ſhip was allowed to ſend away ſome ſhips, with ſuch inſtructions to the Com- 
manders as he received from the two Houſes. Bur ſurely the King muſt be 
very ill ſerved, and have very little authority left, when a ſervant, whom he 
had ſo conſtantly and fo ſingularly favoured, and laid ſuch extraordinary obli- 
gations upon, as (Lord Clarendon ſhews he had) on the Earl of Northumber- 
land, would not execute his orders in a ſervice ſo very popular, as the relief 
of the diſtreſſed Proteſtants in Ireland, and of no leis importance than the 
ſaving of a Kingdom, without asking leave of the Houſes, and receiving in- 
ſtructions from perſons, who were raiſing to themſelves a reputation by load- + 
ing his Majeſty with reproaches, who tounded their hopes of power in the 
diſtreſs of his affairs, and who could never attain what they graſped at, but 
by the ruin of his Royal Authority. An c order was likewiſe made, impow- 
ering the Lord Lieutenant (though he had not been inveſted in the formality 
of his place, by the receiving of the ſword in Ireland) to give command to 
the Lords Juſtices there, to ſeize upon the perſons of any that were ſuſpected, 
until they ſhould clear themſelves to the ſatisfaction of the Juſtices ; a com- 
mand very welcome to thoſe Gentlemen, who deſired nothing more than to 
execute it in ſuch a manner, as might moſt recommend them to the favour 
of that power, from whence it was originally derived. A 4 Declaration was 
allo made on Nov. 4. and publiſhed both in Ireland and England, in the 
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CHARLES name of both Houſes, expreſſing their © deteſtation of the Rebellion raiſed 
I, „ in Ireland, for the bloody maſſacre and deſtruction of all the Proteſtants 
u there, and of others his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects of Engliſh blood, though 
1641. 4 of the Romiſh Religion, being ancient inhabitants in ſeveral parts of that 
© Realm, who had always in former Rebellions given teſtimony of their fi. 
% dclity to the Crown, and for the utter depriving of his Royal Majeſty 
« and the Crown of England from the Government of that Kingdom; and 
« declaring their intention to ſerve his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes 
te for the ſuppreſſing thereof, in ſuch a way as ſhould be thought moſt effec- 
ce tual by the wiſdom and authority of Parliament; that they had provided 
« for a preſent ſupply of money, and for raiſing the full number of men 
« deſired by the Lords Juſtices and Council, with a reſolution to add ſuch fur. 
ether ſuccours as the neceſſity of thoſe affairs ſhould require; that they had 
<« reſolved of providing armes, ammunition, ſtores of victuals, and other ng. 
e ceſlaries to be tranſported thither, as there ſhould be occaſion, from Byr;. 
« ſtol, Cheſter, and a port in Cumberland, where magazines of proviſions 
s ſhould be kept for the ſupply of Ireland; that they would mediate with 
e his Majeſty to reward ſuch Engliſb or Iriſh as ſhould at their own charges 
* raiſe any number of horſe and foot for his ſervice againſt the Rebels, with 
« lands of inheritance in Ireland according to their merits; concluding with 
te recommending to the Lord Lieutenant and ebe according to theit 
power by his Majeſty's Commiſſion, to offer pardon to all ſuch Rebels, as 
« within a convenient time (to be by them declared) ſhould return to their 
& duty; and likewiſe to beſtow ſuch rewards, as they ſhould think fit to 
<« publiſh upon all thoſe who ſhould arreſt the perſons, or bring in the heads 
« of ſuch traitors as ſhould be perſonally named in any Proclamation pub- 
« liſhed by the State there.“ | 
There was one ſtep very proper, and in truth very neceſſary, to be taken 
on this occaſion, I mean the diſpatching away of the Lord Lieutenant to his 
charge in Ireland. The inconveniences attending a diviſion of the military 
and civil power being very great, and a General of an Army being diſabled 
by the ſtrict orders of the latter, from improving many opportunities offered 
of good ſervice neceſſarily to be embraced on the inſtant, but loſt whilſt re- 
courſe is had to the State for freſh orders. The power of government in 
that Kingdom is always greater in the hands of a Lord Lieutenant, than in 
thoſe of Juſtices, (a ſort of temporary Governors, all whoſe authority ceaſes 
upon the arrival of the Lieutenant, and was at this time daily expected fo 
to terminate) and exerciſed with greater diſpatch. Beſides the very reputa- 
tion of his coming would have contributed to intimidate the Rebels, and 
might have ſuſpended for a time, if not entirely prevented, the deſperate coun- 
ſels of thoſe, who in the heat of reſentment at the conduct of the Lords ju- 
ſtices, ran headlong into the Rebellion, and ſpread the contagion of it over 
the whole Kingdom; inſomuch © that the Earl of Ormonde, for theſe and other 
reaſons, which a modeſt and wiſe man would rather hint than expreſs, thought 
himſelf obliged, by the duty he owed his country, and the zeal he ever had 
for the King's ſervice, to repreſent to Sir Henry Vane, and to the Lord Licu- 
tenant himſelf, the abſolute neceſſity there was of his Lordſhip's coming over, 
as what would be of more avail than half an Army. But this, however ob- 
vious and realonable a means it appeared to be, was ſcarce ſo much as men- 
tioned, the Earl of Leiceſter being unwilling to go, unleſs he was well 
ſupported and able to do ſervice ; and the Houſe of Commons, to whom he 
was otherwiſe very acceptable, not caring, for the ſake of his particular ho- 
nour and reputation, to furniſh him with ſuch ſupplies, as would enable him 
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to quell a Rebellion, upon which they were building ſuch ſtruQures of power CARUS 
and authority for themtelves, and upon which their leaders had formed mea- I. 
(ures, which nothing, but the continuance of that Rebellion, could afford CLWW 
them ſuthcient means of executing with ſucccls. 1641. 

The treſolutions of the Commons made a tolcrable figure in the Votes; 
but were of little uſe any where elſe. They knew very well that nothing 
was ſo much wanted in Ireland as money, and that the State was reduced 
to great extremity more by that than any other want; yet they propoſed only 
oJ. to be tent away immediately; a ſum much too little for the preſent 
necellity, and yet even this inconſiderable ſum was ſent in a manner lo flow 
and diſadvantagcous, that it will never be imputed to a zcal for the ſervice. 
It was to be remitted by two Merchants (Henley and Hawkridge) in Spaniſh 
money, and certificates were to be produced of the landing thereof in [re- 
land, (where it paſſed at an higher rate than its value, to the great diflatis- 
taction and oppreſſion of the Army, as will appear hereafter) but they were 
not obliged f ro remit above 6000 /. of this money till fourtcen days after 
they had received 15000 J. of it from the Chamber of London, which the 
Commons did not ſo much as order to be paid till s Nov. 23. and what time 
would be ſpent afterwards in that tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, before it 
could be landed in Ireland, if it ſhould eſcape all accidents at ſea, is caſicr 
to imagine than aſcertain. Wile men are never guilty of great overſights, 
but through the corruption of their hcart or the ſtrength of their paſſions; 
and yet there could not well be one more grols, than to expoſe to ſuch un- 
ccrtainties the fate of a Kingdom, that was likely in all appearance to be 
loſt by the lcaſt delay. | 

By good luck indecd no accident happened, the wind (which was ſo con- 
tinually and ſo ſtrong in the weſt all the months of January and February 

following, that a packet could not get from Holyhead to Dublin in ſeven 
wecks) chancing to fit fair to carry ſhips from England to Ireland all. the 
mont of December; ſo that Mr. Hawkridge made a ſhift to land at Dub- 
lin in the beginning of that month (which Sir J. Temple thought little leis 
than a miracle of Providence) with the Spanzſh money he was allowed to 
tranſport thither; which inſtead of 20000 J. amounted only to h 16590 J. ſtcr- 
ling; ſo that whether his expedition in carrying it over ſo immediately after 
his receipt of the 150007. was owing to a laudable zeal for the cauſe, or to 
the temptation of the exorbitant gain made by the remittance, is a great 
queſtion. 

Their backwardneſs in ſending ſupplies of men, has been already men- 
tioned, and will further appear, when J have occaſion to ſpcak of the arri- 
val of thoſe forces in Ireland. The other ſuccours, which they profeſſed 
to ſend, were of arms, ammunition, and proviſions; and the like ſlowneſs 
was obſcrvcd in the ſending of theſe. They were ready enough in truth to 
order them, being pleaſed with an opportunity of taking them out of the 
King's hands, of weakening his power, and of raiſing a reputation of merit to 
t hemſelves at his expence, They ordered them all therefore out of the King's 
ſtores to be tent to Cheſter, or to be delivered to perſons of their particular 
confidence; and though they were his Majeſty's private property, bought 
with his own money, without any aid of Parliament, i and he called upon 
them (after his return to Scotland) to replace a like number and quantity in 
his ſtores, that he might be in a condition to defend the Kingdom in caſe 
of an invaſion, they never took care to do it; not thinking it worth their 

while to reſtore part of a Prince's property, whom they intended to ſtrip of 
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CaanLesthe whole. This treatment did not hinder his Majeſty from doing what he 


I. 


could for the relief of Treland, though to the weakening of himſelf and ex- 


V hauſting of his ſtores in England, which he was in no condition to fill again; 


1641. 


and yet had too much reaſon to fear, he ſhould ſoon have occaſion to uſc. 
k Thus for the ſcrvice of Munſter and Ulſter, he gave the Earl of Newport 
warrants for the dclivering of 1500 muskets, with all things thereto belong. 
ing, oo pikes and corſlets, and 2000 ſwords out of his Tower of London, 
and arms for 500 horſe out of the magazine of Hull, with a proportionable 
quantity of ammunition. Vet when the Earl would have ſent them away 
(as he ſignified ro the Houſe of Lords on Jan. 15.) he could not for want 
of money and ſhips to convey them, which the Commons had not taken 
care to provide, or thought fit to order. Their buſineſs was not ſo much 
to ſend them into Ireland, as to get them into their own power; and there- 
fore (except what the King ſent from Scotland) ſome months paſſed before 
any of them arrived in that Kingdom. Hence | on Nov. 6. they ordered the 
Earl of Leiceſter, or ſuch perſons as he ſhould appoint to receive the ſame, 
the full number of arms for 1000 horſe and 8000 foot, with ten laſt of 
powder, and ſuch other munition, tents and proviſions of all ſorts as ſhould 
be needful for the ſervice, according to a liſt annexed. Hence they ordered 
firſt on Nov. 4. m 1300 arms, which with a quantity of ammunition and 
ſome ordnance, were (when the garriſon and Sir F. J/;/loughby's regiment 
were broke) left in the magazine at Carliſle, to be ſent from thence to Car- 
rickfergus ; and aſterwards on the 5th of ZFanuary following, ordered them 
to be diſpoſed of as the Lord Lieutenant ſhould direct. Hence on the ſame 
Jan. 5. they ordered for the arming of the regiments of Lord Conway and 
Sir John Clotworthy, (Officers in whom they had a perfect confidence) to 
be lent from the Tower en 1000 muskets, with bullet and match proportion- 
able, 1500 ſwords, and ten laſt of powder; with a like quantity of pow- 
der, match and bullet for Munſter, to be likewiſe delivered and diſpoſed of, 
as the Lord Lieutenant ſhould think fir. Hence on Nov 13. ® they ordered 
the King's magazine of arms and ammunition at Hull (where the arms of 
16000 men of the Army, which the King had raiſed in the ſpring of A.D. 
1640, were laid up at their disbanding) to be removed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, whilſt it was in the hands of Sir V. Balfour; and when he was ſoon 
after, to their great ſurprize, removed from that poſt, left them to continue 
where they were at Hull. Hence likewiſe, when Sir John Byron was Go- 
vernor of the Tower, Jan. 17. ? they ordered Captain J/hþzte, who had brought 
by order of the Houſe of Commons, the arms and ammunition that had 
been left at Berwick, in order to have them placed in the Tower, ready 
(as was pretended) to be ſent to Ireland (though the King had thought it 
much the better way to have them carried directly thither from Berwick) 
to fall down the river with his ſhip, beyond the command of the Tower, 
and to lie there, ſuffering ſo to continue at their expence till Sir John was 
removed, rather than direct the Maſter to carry it with the lading to Ireland. 
where it was ſo much wanted. This is the ſum of the orders, made by the 
Parliament for the providing of arms, ammunition, and warlike ſtores (tor 
all other mention thercof in any act or reſolution of theirs ſtill refers to, or 
is included in theſe) under pretence of the ſervice of Ireland, till Jan. 17. 
when! they took the Militia of London out of the hands of the Lord Mayor 
and the Licutcnancy, and put it under the command of Serjeant Major Ge- 
neral Skjppon (who had by their command beleaguered and beſieged the 
Tower in the Scots faſhion) “ with power to defend or offend, in caſe of 
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« violence, to beat up drums; to raiſe not only the trainbands, but all other CHaRLEs 
forces of the city; and to govern not only theſe, but all citizens or others I. 
« that would mount on horſeback, and put themſelves under his command, WW 
« the Chamber of London being to iſſue out ammunition of all torts in 14. 
« ſuch proportion, as Skzppon ſhould think fit and direct. From that day, they 
were ſo much taken up with preparations tor an inſurrection (which by that 
action ſeemed already commenced) in England, that we cannot expect they 
ſhould give themſelves much trouble about the relief of Ireland; to which 
country in the terrible diſtreſs that Ver, Connaght and Munſter were in, 
for want of arms and ammunition, they had not actually at that time ſent 
any quantity of either. In vain did the King preſs them by letters our of 
Scotland, and by repeated and moving meſſages after his return to London, 
to uſe greater care and diſpatch in ſending of ſupplies to Treland; in vain 
did the Iriſb Council by their diſpatches to the Lord Lieutenant urge the 
ſame thing, and repreſent the miſerable condition, the terrible wants, and 
the extreme danger ot that Kingdom ; * in vain did the Iriſh Lords and Gen— 
tlemen then in London (by their petition to the Houſe of Commons on 
Dec. 21.) make the like repreſentation, and uſe the ſame inſtances for ſpeedy 
relief; inf vain did the Scots Commiſſioners, who brought propolals of ſend- , 
ing over ſupplics from that Kingdom to Ireland, after twenty days attendance 
in London, and no one of their propoſitions anſwered, complain (on Dec. 
20.) of theit ſhameful delays; as the King had done from time to time be— 
fore, and continued to do afterwards; all ſigniſied nothing; the ſervice of 
Ireland was entirely neglected; the Parliament was fatisficd with getting the 
King's arms and ammunition into their poſleſſion; things of great ule for 
the game that they had to play in England; which it was in a manner their 
whole buſineſs, as it was their great deſign to inflame. 

To this purpoſe it ſerved much better, to make a bluſter and noiſe about 
the Rebellion of Irelaud, than to take any effectual means to ſuppreſs it; 
which would have dried up the main ſource of their pretences of fears and 
dangers. With this view they endeavoured to perſuade the Nation; that it 
had been concerted with the knowledge and conſent of the Papiſts in Eng- 
land; and to that end (as there never wanted in thoſe times a parcel of vile 
dclators and informers, the moſt deteſtable peſts of the Commonwealth, for 
any purpoſe) upon the information of one Milliam Shales, * they took up 
Sir Henry Beding field of Oxborough Hall in Norfolk, to whom Shales had 
been formerly a faulconer, but being diſcharged turned ſoldier, and got to 
be a Serjeant in Sir Arthur Loftus's company of foot in Ireland. It was 
Sir Henry's good fortune, that he had company with him in his garden, at 
the time that he accidcntally ſaw the fellow there, who heard all the diſ- 
courſe which paſſed between them (and which related only to hau king in 
Ireland) and proved the falſhood of the informer's relation ſo clearly and un- 
deniably, that Sir Henry was immediately diſmiſſed. And yet upon the cre— 
dit of this information, and of ſome general vaunting ſpeeches of the Iriſh 
Rebels (who had declared they ſtuck at no lies, which they believed would 
advance their cauſc) ſome late Hiſtorians who have wrote of thoſe times, 
have thrown an unjuſt aſperſion upon the Engliſh Roman Catholicks, as if 
they had been privy to the Iriſb Rebellion. 

With the ſame view, the Eng/z/b Commons catched at another of thoſe i- enva- 
Rebels equally falſe and impious pretences, of being authorized by the King 572 a/per/e 
and Queen in what they had ; and (though the Rebels had bragged likewilc pho 4 
of authority and aſſiſtance from the Parliament of England, and the State of la Rebellion 
Ireland; which the Lords Juſtices Proclamation of Oct. 30. was iſſued to 
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ginable. Few ages have more abounded, than that we are ſpeaking of, in 


WY WV wickedneſles of all forts; but the moſt diſtinguiſhing iniquity of this, was 
1641. hypocriſy. Never was a more bitter rancour of heart coveted with ſmoother 


words; never were more diſloyal and inſulting Remonſtrances couched in 
more humble and dutiful expreſſions; nor more fatal deſigns againſt the Crown 
and perſon of a King attended with ſtronger profeſſions of loyalty, and finer 
promiſes of duty and ſervice, than we ſec in all the acts and proceedings of 
the faction in the Engliſh Commons at this time. In this courſe of hypo- 
criſy, they firſt began to ſpread the vile aſperſion againſt the King, inſinuat- 
ing at the ſame time, as if there were ill deſigns on foot to the prejudice of 
the Nation; for this was the meaning of the order of the Houſe of Commons 
on Nov. 30. u That a Declaration be drawn for clearing of his Majeſty's 
« honour from falſe reports caſt upon him by the Rebels in Ireland; and a 
« proviſion to be made, that there be no concluſion of that war to the pre- 
« judice of this Kingdom; an order, which, however pretended to be made 
out of a tenderneſs for the King's reputation, was undoubtedly intended to 
divulge the ſcandal at once to the whole Nation. Their Declarations, what- 
ever was the occaſion or the pretence thereof, ever had ſome ſting or other 
in them (like the preamble to their grant of tonnage and poundage) to the 
prejudice of the King; Y ſuch was that, which under colour of preventing 
all ſcandalous reports and apprehenſions of her Majeſty's favouring and en- 
couraging the 1rifh, they drew up to be made by the Queen upon a petition 
of both Houſes, for publiſhing and declaring her abhorrence and deteſtation 
of the perfidious and trayterous proceedings of the Rebels in Ireland; but 
this project was ſpoiled, as far as it could be, by the Lords declining to join 
in the petition. 

Finding the ſuggeſtion work, as they wiſhed, among the populace, ex- 
ceedingly to the King's prejudice, they ſoon procceded to inſinuate it in ſuch 
a manner, as might induce the world to belicve that the Houſe gave credit 
thereunto. The Lords Juſtices and Council of Ireland, to prevent the Re- 
bels ſeducing people to their party under pretence of his Majeſty's name, and 
being themſelves ſo generally ſuſpected of abuſing it, that their Proclama- 
tion of Oct. 30. had met with little credit, bethought themſelves of an ex- 
pedient to convince the deluded, by the King's publiſhing a Proclamation 
in his own name (which otherwiſe in Ireland always ran in the name of 
the Lords Juſtices or Licutenant) and (whereas in other caſes he uſed only 
to ſign one, from whence the printed copics were taken) they now on this 
occaſion deſired him to ſign twenty copies with his own hand, and the privy 
ſignet annexed to them, that they might be ſent to different parts of the 
Kingdom, to convince every body of the impoſture of the Rebels by an 
irrefragable proof under his Majeſty's own hand and privy ſignet. This ex- 
pedicnt, ſo different from all former methods practiſed with regard to Pro- 
clamations, was ſuggeſted by the Lords Juſtices in a letter of theirs of Dec. 
14. to the Earl of Leiceſter. The wind was then contrary, and had been 
ſo for many days, inſomuch, that their letters of Dec. 3. were till detained 
in the port of Dublin; ſo that the latter did not arrive at London till about 
the end of that month; and upon the Lord Lieutenant's communicating the 
deſire of the Juſtices to his Majeſty, he immediately ordered twenty copies 
of the very form of a Proclamation, which the Lords Juſtices had ſent along 
with their letter (though it might juſtly have been excepted againſt) to be 
printed, and having ſigned and cauſed the ſignet to be put to them on Jau. 1. 
they were all trauimitted to Ireland by the Lord Lieutenant in his letters of 
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an. 4 as I find by the Juſtices anſwers to his Lordſhip's letters of that date, CHARLES 
Vho would think, that this proceeding ſhould be made an handle to inf. I. 

nuate any thing to his Majeſty's prejudice ? Yer the Houte of Commons, ei- CW Ng. 

ther having a wrong intimation of the nature of the thing, before the arri- 1. 

val of the Lord Lieutenant's packet, or being wilfully reſolved to miſtake it; 

in the one caſe, with a raſhneſs unworthy of ſuch an aſſembly; and in the 

other with a malice and injuſtice to be deteſted in any body, thought fit to 

paſs a vote on Dec. 29. „ that © one of the obſtruttions to the wy 5. Irc- 

« land was, the want of a Proclamation under the Great Scal of England, 

« declaring the Iriſb Papiſts in arms, and their adherents to be Rebels and 

« Traitors; which was the more neceſſary, becauſe the ſaid IJriſb had given 

« out as if they had ſome authority for what they did; and a Committee was 

appointed to draw up a Declaration on this (which ſignified nothing to the 

purpoſe) and the other heads then debated, concerning the obſtructions of the 

relief of that Kingdom. 

Another handle of aſperſing the King in this reſpect, they took from an 
order of their own made Nov. 10; that no Jriſpman ſhould paſs out of 
England into Ireland without a licence from the Committees of both Houſes 
for Iriſh affairs, the Privy- Council, or the Lord Lieutenant. His Majeſty 
being then in Scotland, and knowing nothing of this order (though if he 
had, it could not be ſuppoſed to tie up his hands in that particular) had 
granted a licence to Sir George Hamilton, a younger brother of James Earl 
of Abercorne, and brother-in-law to the Earl of Ormonde; as he had alſo 
to the Lord Delvin, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Weſtmeath, Mr. Thomas Net- 
terville a younger ſon of the Lord Netterville's, and Colonel John Butler, 
brother to the Lord Mountgarret (as the Houſe ſtiles him) and unkle to the 
Earl of Ormonde as the King calls him. This was handle cnough for Mr. 
Pym to ſay in a ſpeech, which the Houſe ordered to be printed, that“ ſince 
« the ſtop of the ports againſt all Iriſh Papiſts, many of the chief Com- 
« mandcrs now in the head of the Rebels, have been ſuffered to paſs by his 
« Majeſty's immediate warrant.” There never was a more groundleſs and 
falſe accuſation than this; his Majeſty required the Houſe to name the per- 
ſons, or to do juſtice to his honour, by publiſhing their miſtake. They did 
not care to do either; but being moſt averſe to the laſt, named the four 
Gentlemen abovementioned, not one of which ever entered into Rebellion, 
or took the oath of aſſociation; and who were ſo far from being actually 
concerned in it, that they were then in cuſtody in England. Yet theſe, with 
the paſſes to the Earl of Clanricarde and his ſervants, and one Tyrrell, a 
poor but honeſt man, were all the paſles that the King had granted for above 
a twelvemonth before. They had none of them been in Ireland ſince the 
Rebellion, nor for a conſiderable time before; but being ſeized in their way 
thither, * Mr. Netterville was by an order of the Houſe of Lords of Fan. 17. 
brought up from Cheſter, where he was ſtopped by the Mayor; Colonel 
Butler was alſo brought up (I ſuppoſe) by an order of the ſame Houſe, y be- 
cauſe his petition is directed to them, and he acknowledgeth their Lordſhip's 
tayour in committing him to ſo comfortable a place, as the Lord Mayor of 
London's houſe, where he enjoyed every thing but the liberty of ſtirring 
abroad. He was a very gallant and loyal man, had ſerved with great repu- 
tation and honour in the King's troops, and in thoſe of foreign Princes; 
where he had been ſo conſtantly employed, that he had not been in Ireland 
for twenty three years paſt. He was with his Majcſty in Scotland when the 
Rebellion broke out, and was afterwards going over into Ireland to the 
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CHaRLEs Earl of Ormonde his nephew (being * recommended by Sir Henry Vane to 
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ber 1641. 


the Lords Juſtices for an employment ſuitable to his known merit) to ſerye 
againſt the Rebels, and was very capable, as well as confident, of doing con- 
ſiderable ſervices in reclaiming ſome, and in ſuppreſſing the reſt. He was 
kept in this reſtraint, till the latter end of April 1642. when upon the Earl 
of Ormonde's being bound for him, that he ſhould go into forcign parts 
(which the Parliament inſiſted on) he was ſet at liberty, and went accord. 
ingly. Sir George Hamilton was brought up by order of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who on April 6. following, admitted him to bail. He had at this 
time a company in the Army; but the King having in the March followi 
ordered, that no Papiſt ſhould hold a Commiſſion, it was taken from him, 
and given to the Earl of Ormonde; yet Sir George ſtill continued loyal, and 
did his Majeſty afterwards very eminent ſervice, as the Earl of J/eſtmeath 
and the Lord Deluin did. This will appear more particularly in the courſe 
of this Hiſtory ; which will fully ſhew the falſhood of this aſperſion on the 
Kingz though I was willing now to take notice of theſe two particulars, 
becauſe they could not otherwiſe be brought in, without interrupting the 
thread of the narration. 

The weakneſs, as well as falſhood of theſe pretences (all that the Parlia- 
ment could find out to found their calumny upon) ſhews the virulence of 
their ſpirit, and the eagerneſs of their deſires to aſperſe the King, as well as 
their utter inability to make good the charge; and affords very juſt grounds 
for thoſe complaints, which his Majeſty ſo feclingly makes of this treatment, 
when, he ſays, that hzs enemies did him the honour to think moderate 
injuries not proportionate to him, nor competent trials, either of his pa- 
te tience under them, or of his pardon of them, and therefore (adds he) with 
« exquiſite malice, they have mixed the gall and vinegar of falſity and con- 
«< tempt, with the cup of my affliction ; charging me not only with untruths, 
* but ſuch as wherein I have the greateſt ſhare of loſs and diſhonour by 
« what is committed. Whereas in all policy, reaſon and religion, having 
« leaſt cauſe to give the leaſt conſent, and moſt grounds of utter dereſtation, 
© J might be repreſented by them to the world the more inhuman, and 
« barbarous, like ſome Cyclopick monſter, whom nothing will ſerve to 
« eat and drink, but the fleſh and blood of my own ſubjects, in whoſe com- 
« mon welfare my intereſt lies as much, as ſome mens doth in their pertur- 
C bations; who think they cannot do well, but in evil times, nor ſo cun- 
« ningly, as in laying the odium of thoſe ſad events on others, wherewith 
«< themſelves are moſt pleaſed, and whereof they have been not the leaſt 
« occaſions. 

I have been the more particular in giving this account of what paſſed in 
England with regard to the Rebellion, becauſe it will be uſeful to account 
for the progreſs of it in Ireland; where it ſpread more than any body ex- 
peed, or there was any reaſon at firſt to imagine. Though Ulſter was up 
in arms, yet all the other Provinces were generally quiet till Nov. 12. when 
the Byrnes began to ſtir in the County of J/icklow, and were joined on 
the 21ſt, by the Tooles and Cavenaghs in that and the adjoining Counties 
of Wexford and Catherlogh. This was no great ſurprize to the State, becauſe 
theſe were Septs of old Jriſb, and had ſuffered much in their eſtates by the 
late plantations in thoſe parts; and the firſt were more particularly exaſpe- 
rated by the remembrance of the terrible perſecution of Phelim Me Pheagh, 
and his ſons formerly mentioned; ſo that they were ſufficiently diſpoſed 
to encourage, and join in any inſurrection raiſed within the Realm, as their 
anceſtors in all times before them had done, without any ſuch provocation, 
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incited purely by their love of tapine, and by the ſecurity, which the ſtrength CHARLES 
and ſituation of their country afforded them. They were the rather invited 1. 

to it now, by an opportunity they had of ſeizing fort Cary (a fort erected in 
the time of Lord Falk/and's government, to keep them in awe and lubjec- 1641. 
tion) b which was left deſtitute of a garriſon, by the Lords Juſtices drawing 

thence the foot company, that uſed to be quartered there, to Dublin; lo that 

there were left in it only a few Engliſh of the neighbourhood, and thoſe naked 

and unarmed. The State was ſending them arms to enable them to make 

as good a defence, as could be expected from ſuch unexperienced men; but 

theſe arms (being ſent without a convoy) were intercepted in the way by 

thole Septs, who immediatcly inveſted the place and took it. Animatca by 

this ſucceſs, they made inroads into the Counties of Catherlogh and Kilkenny, 

making terrible havock in the adjoining parts of both, and up to the very 

walls of Catherlogh and Kilkenny; and their numbers increaſing, they re- 

duced the caſtle of Archloe, Limbrick, Lord Eſinond's houſe, and fort Chi- 

cheſter; places of ſtrength and importance, but not provided with garri- 

ſons and arms for reſiſtance. Thus they ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 

caſtles and houſes of the Engliſh in the Counties of Wexford and Miel- 

low (except the caſtle of J/icklow) and confiding in their numbers, made 
excurſions, and ſwept away great droves of cattle, within four miles of Dub- : 
lin. 

This added much to the fright of the Lords Juſtices, who ſcarce thought 
themſelves ſafe in that metropolis, with all the forces they had new raiſed, 
and with an increaſe of the old companies of the ſtanding Army to 100 
men each, which doubled their number. They propoſed nothing to them- 
ſelves, but to ſecure that city and Drogheda, till they received ſupplies of 
forces out of England; and their extreme ſollicitude for the preſervation of 
theſe places, made them leave the reſt of the Kingdom disturniſhed of every 
thing neceſſary for its defence. This was temptation enough to idle Jooſe 
fellows to get together in ſmall parties, and to pillage their neighbours, as 
well Iriſh as Engliſh; yet theſe having no other dcſign but plunder, the 
peace of the Provinces was well enough preſerved, till the end of Novem- 
ber, the Iriſh Gentlemen in Munſter and Connaght continuing firm, and no 
one man of quality or eſtate deſcended of Engliſb blood, in all that month 
appcaring to join and countenance the Rebels. 

Munſter upon the ſuppreſſion of the great Rebellion, raiſed therein by the 
Earl of Deſmond and others, againſt Queen Eligabeth (to whom their lands 
were forfeited upon that occaſion) had been very well plai ted, and much 
improved by Engliſh undertakers. They were very numerous in that Pro- 
vince, and would have got together in a body, ſufficient to have ſecured the 
quiet thereof, and to have deterred all ſorts of people from attempting to 
diſturb it; but they were utterly deſtitute of arms, and all the ſollicitations 

and inſtances of the Lord Preſident could not prevail with the Lords Juſtices 
to ſpare them any. Sir Milliam St. Leger, a gallant old ſoldier, of good 
experience and great activity, was the Preſident at this time, and did all that 
was poſſible for man to do with a ſingle troop; which was all the guard left 
for the defence of that large Province ; and which was ſcarce ſufficient to 
repreſs the inſolencies and depredations of common robbers in a time of per- 
fect peace, much leſs in a ſeaſon, when the diſtractions, diſturbances and 
ſpoils in other parts of the Kingdom excited looſe and dilorderly fellows to 
commit the like in that country. But all the Gentry as well Ir;ſh as Engliſh, 


uſing their endeayours to keep the peace and prevent diſorders, this Province 
ſtill continued generally quiet. | 
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CHARLES The caſe of the Province of Connaght was very different in regard of the 
I. ſtrength of the Engliſb Proteſtants: there were not above 140 of theſe in all 
the County of $/zgo, about as many in Mayo, not 1000 in all the large County 
1641. of Galway, and about a like number in that of Roſcommon. This defect was 
one of the reaſons aſſigned for the intended plantation of that Province, the 
apprehenſions of which had kept the Gentlemen, and indeed all the inhabi- 
tants, thereof in a continual inquietude for twenty-five years paſt ; and theſe 
general fears were ſcarce allayed by his Majeſty's late promiſe of laying that 
deſign aſide, and of confirming all their eſtates in ſuch a manner, as to ſecure 
their title for ever from being queſtioned by Act of Parliament, when theſe 
diſturbances happened in the Kingdom to revive them. Sir Roger Jones Vic. 
count Ranelagh was the Lord Preſident and Governor of all the Province, 
(except the County of Gallway) having for the defence thereof his own troop 
of horſe, and three companies of foot. To eaſe him in that charge, the 
County of Mayo was by the State committed to Thomas Lord Viſcount Dil. 
lon of Coſtello, and Miles Bourke Viſcount Mayo, both of them by profeſſion 
Proteſtants, who kept it for ſome months free from all diſturbances, without 
any aſſiſtance from the State. Lord Ranelagh's care was hereby confined to 
the Counties of Roſcommon, Slego, and Leytrim : the laſt of which, being a 
planted country, was riſen/in arms, had joined with the Ulſter Rebels, ſer up 
one O Rourke to be their Chieftain, (though Brian O Rourke, who had the 
beſt title to that honour, was living in England) had taken all the fortreſſes 
in the country, except Mannour Hamilton, Carrick-drumruske, and James 
Town, which laſt they had inveſted with a body of 2000 men, and from 
the faſtneſſes of their own, made excurſions into the adjoining Counties of 
Slego and Roſcommon, plundering the well- affected natives, as well as the 
Britiſh inhabitants. But all the Gentlemen, both 1r;/Þþ and Engliſh, joining 
with the Lord Preſident to put a ſtop to theſe devaſtations, and prevent further 
miſchiefs, thoſe Counties were as yet preſerved free from all diſturbances 

within them, and in perfect obedicnce to the Government. 
Charafer of lick Burke Earl of Clanricarde and St. Albans, was by a peculiar Com- 
8 — 7 miſſion Governor of the County and Town of Gallway, a poſt which was 
enjoyed by his father before him, in whoſe life-time this Earl was by a joint 
patent (dated 7. Nov. 1625.) appointed to ſucceed him. He was deſcended 
of a very noble and ancient family of Exgliſb race, which came over into 
Treland at the time of the conqueſt, in which they had a conſiderable hand. 
His anceſtors ſeated themſelves in this County, where they had vaſt poſſeſſi- 
ons, and had been ever loyal to the Crown of England, doing, in all inſur- 
rections that were made in thoſe parts, great ſervices againſt the Rebels. His 
father, Richard Earl of Clanricurde, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminently in 
this reſpect during Tyrone's Rebellion, which had gained him a great reputa- 
tion in his country, and given him a juſt title to the favours of the Crown. 
Coming afterwards into England, he married Frances, ſole daughter of Sir 
Francis Walſmgham, and widow of Robert Devreux Earl of Eſſex, the un- 
happy favourite of Queen Eligabeth, and was by King James created Baron 
of Somerhill (a manor of the Earl's near Tunbridge in Kent) and Earl of 
St. Albans; Engliſh honours. By that marriage he had this his only ſon, 
and a daughter Honora, who was ſecond wife to John Marquis of Jinche- 
ſter. Ulick his ſon was bred in England, where he married the Lady Anne 
Compton, daughter of Milliam Earl of Northampton. He was a man of great 
picty and ſtrict virtue, regular in his devotion, exemplary in his life, and con- 
ſiderate in all his actions: his natural parts were very good, and much im- 
proved by ſtudy, obſervation, and reflection; but whatever were the accom- 
pliſhments of his head, the perfections of his heart were ſtill more eminent. He 


had a greatneſs of mind, a nobleneſs of ſentiments, and an integrity of _— 
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that were not to be corrupted by any temptation, or biaſſed by any (clfiſh, CHarLes 


mean, or unworthy views : compaſſionate in his remper, ſincere in his pro- 


I. 


feſſions, true and conſtant in his friendſhips, and delicate (if poſſible, to an 


exceſs) in the point of honour: no man ever loved his country mote, or his 
friend better, than he did, being ready on all occaſions to ſacrifice himſelf 
for either. He was naturally grave, and even thoughtful, yet was very plea- 
{ant in converſation ; and, with the beſt good nature, with an affability which 
flowed towards all perſons, and with the moſt engaging good manners in the 
world; he had a ſpirit which nothing could daunt, and a firmneſs of refolu- 
tion, that. was not to be ſtaggered or moved by any arts of perſuaſion or 
tettor. In a word, he was truly wiſe, truly good, and truly honourable 
and ought to be conveyed down to poſterity as one of the moſt perfect and 
rareſt patterns of integrity, loyalty, conſtancy, virtue and honour that the 
age he lived in or any other has produced. He was, by an hercditary in- 
clination derived from his anccſtors, and animated by their conſtant ex- 
ample, as well as by his own principles, ſtrongly attached to the Crown, 
and had reccived particular favours trom the King, which he remembered 
with a gratitude not common in thoſe days, and which adding a warmth to 
the affection he bore the King's Perſon, added likewile a zeal and activity 
to his duty. His Majeſty had entertained a great opinion of his merit, and 
the Earl having paſſed many years about his Court, had contracted an ac- 
quaintance with moſt of the Engliſh Nobility, by whom he was generally be- 
loved and eſteemed. His living there had been attended with expences, which 
made it proper for him (after his return from attending the King in his nor- 
thern expedition againſt the Scots in 1640.) to think of looking after the 
management of his eſtate in Ireland. He arrived there in the ſummer this 
year with his family; and going to his ſcat of Portumna, began to form an 
acquaintance with the Gentlemen of that County, when the Rebellion broke 
out. His preſence was very uſeful on that occaſion ; for beſides the autho- 
rity which his Commiſſion of Governor gave him, he was the firſt man of 
Quality in the County, and the moſt conſiderable Gentlemen of it were re- 
lated to him by blood or alliance, and many of the reſt held lands under him, 
and had a dependance on him by their tenure, He had alſo, as heir of the 
Mac-Williams and Captain of Clanricarde, a great influence upon the Iriſh, 
who were fond of thoſe titles, and paid even more deference to them, than 
they did to the Royal Authority inveſted in him. 


10641. 


As ſoon as he heard of the riſing in the North, ehe took all the meaſures Ai proceeding 
that prudence could ſuggeſt, or his power enable him to take, for the ſecu- 7 opus 
rity of the country, which was under a terrible conſternation at the firſt news 8 


of the Rebellion. The Archbiſhop of Tuam, ſtruck with a panick terror, de- 


ſerted his caſtle, though a place of good ſtrength, flying for refuge to the 


fort of Galway; and moſt of the Gentlemen kept themſelves in a terrible 
ſtate of uncertainty and fear in their own houſes, expecting the event, and 
dreading the worſt. d They were apprehenſive, that this inſurrection of others 
would be made uſe of as an handle for ſtopping the current of the King's 
Graces to themſelves, and prevent the performance of thoſe promiſes which 
he had made of confirming to them the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and ſe- 
curing their title by an Act to be paſſed in the approaching Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, Which the Lords Juſtices upon this occaſion had prorogued, and there- 
by deterred, if not quite deſtroyed, their hopes of a bounty ſo eſſential to 
their quiet. The Earl, to remove their apprehenſions, gave them all the com- 
tort and aſſurance he could, that whoever ſtood firm and diſcharged his duty 
in that time of danger, might be confident, not only of obtaining thoſe 


© See his Memoirs. * Vol. III. No. XXXVI. 
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CHARLES Graces, but to receive them with addition from ſo juſt and gracious a Prince; 


I. 


An HISTORY of the LITE of Book III. 


and without any delay in ſo important a matter, and at fo critical a juncture, 


V made his application to the Court for a Declaration to that effect, which he 


1641. 


conceived to be of great advantage to the King's ſervice, and which his Ma- 
jeſty agreed to with all the readineſs that could be deſired, and ſent accorg- 
ingly with as much diſpatch as could be uſed in tranſmitting it. 

To provide for the defence of the County, he ſent himſelf to the princi. 
pal Gentlemen, and ordered Miles Burke the High- Sheriff to give notice to 
all that held of the King to be ready at twenty-four hours warning to attend 
him for his Majeſty's ſervice, recommending to them in the mean time to 
take particular care of the lives and goods of the Engliſh; and dividing the 
ſeyeral Baronics thereof, aſſigned each to ſome particular perſons, that they 
might provoke one another to an emulation of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
and he be the better enabled to obſerve their reſpective fotwardneſs and abi- 
litics. The fort of Gallway was a place of great importance, but indiffe- 
rently ſtored with proviſions: his Lordſhip, with the aſſiſtance of Sir Richard 
Blake, prevailed with the corporation of Galway to ſupply it with victuals 
for two months, and took care that the town allo was put into a good po- 
ſture of defence. There was a ſhip lay ready in that port, hired to carry a 
regiment to Hain, under Sir Theobald, afterwards Lord Taaffe : the men 
were marching through the country by the directions of Major Lucas Taaffe, 
in order to embark. It was proper to have ſo many idle fellows out of the 
way, leſt there being no employment for them in the King's ſervice, they 
ſhould be tempted to ſeek it among the Rebels; and he took his meaſures ſo 
well for their orderly paſſage and their embarkation, without entering either 
into the town or fort, that no body was moleſted, and no diſturbance ha 
pened in the country on that occaſion. He took the like care to ſecure Ohi- 
cers in forcign ſervice, and arms that ſhould come from abroad. All the ſtand- 
ing force he had was his own company of fifty foot quartered at Loghreagh: 
there was not a troop of horſe in the whole County; and though it was ab- 
ſolutcly neceſlary for the defence thereof againſt any ſudden incurſion, and 
he was the only Governor of a Country that was without one ; yet the Ju- 
ſtices, either out of a groundleſs jcalouſy, or for ſome other reaſon, did not 
think fit to gratity him in a motion, which he made purely for the advantage 
of his Majeſty's ſervice; nor did they even vouchſafe to recommend his re- 
queſt into England. Far from allowing him to raiſe a troop, they did not 
for ſome time lo much as empower him to fill up his company to 100 men, 
when every other company in the Kingdom (purſuant to a vote of the Houle 
of Commons of England on Nov. 12.) was doubled, and they had, by his 
Lordſhip's canal, ſent particular orders for Captain J/7/loughby to fill up his. 
It was neceſſary however to have a better ſtanding force always on foot, and 
in a readineſs, to repel any enemy that ſhould invade the country, or riſe up 
within it, the ſummoning of the King's tenants requiring too much time to 
prevent ſudden attempts; he therefore called a meeting of the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Frecholders of the County at Loghreagh, who all expreſſed 
a great deteſtation of the proceedings of the Rebels, and very forward deſires 
of being employed againſt them, to ſhew their loyalty and affection to his 


Majeſty. They agreed at this meeting to raiſe eight companies, making 400 


foot, and two troops, amounting to 100 horſe, and to applot the money ne- 
ceſſary to maintain them for forty days, upon the country; and they continued 
them afterwards for a longer time. Thomas Bourke Viſcount Clanmorris 
and Mr. Richard Burke of Kilcoine commanded the horſe : Mr. Francis Ber- 
mingham grandſon and heir to the Lord Athenry, Edmond ſon of Sir Ulick 
Burke, and ſix other of the principal Gentlemen of the County were Cap- 
rains of the foot. There were able-bodicd men cnough for the * 

that 
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that the companies were full and muſtered in a few days; but there was a CHARLES 
great want of arms and ammunition. He applicd to thc Lords Juſtices tor a I. 
ſupply of 1500 arms from *Dublin, or tor what could be ſpared out of the WON NS 
magazine at Limerick; but they excuſed themicives: as to the tirlt, from e. 
their own want, till they had received a freſh ſupply out of Eng/and ; and 

as to the ſecond, from the length of time that the coming of arms from Li- 
merick would require, and the danger they would run of being {poiled in 

the carriage, when they might caſily have been brought from thence in a day 

by water ro Portumna, (which lics upon the Shannon) and been landed at 

the garden door of his caſtle, They allowed him to take what arms he could 

find in the ſtore houſe at Gallway, but theſe were only a hundred caliv« rs 

and as many pikes ; and upon trial, half of both ſorts proved untervice- 

able. In this diſtreſs, he was forced to take out of his own ſtore the arm's 
which he had for the neceſlary defence of his houſe and family, and ſet men 

at work to make horſemen's lances and pikes; and thus he equipped the 
troops and companies in the beſt manner he could, though but very indiffe- 
rently. He next reſolved to make a progreſs round the County, to viſit all 

the borders, obſerve the paſſes, and ſee the condition of the caſtles and parts 

moſt expoſed; and to make ſome figure in this ſurvey, he formed a party 

of fifty horſe of his ſervants and tenants, armed ſome with piſtols, and the 

reſt with carabines, to ſerve him for a guard, and went attended with a train 

of Gentlemen, who with their ſervants made 100 more. In all his progreſs 

he did not find a Gentleman ill-affeted ; which gave him ſome latisfac- 

tion, whilſt he ſuffered from the apparent diſtruſt and neglect of the State. 

But he was dcſirous to be powerful, as well as active, in the King's ſervice, 

and propoſed not only to preicrve a perfect peace and obedience within his 

own Government, but to contribute allo to the quiet of the neighbouring 
Counties; and did not queſtion keeping them and the reſt of Connagbt in 
order, if he were only aſliſted with 1500 arms. Theſe he deſired the Lords 
Juſtices would recommend to the Lord Licutcnant to be ſent him from Eug- 

land by ſea to Galway : but I cannot find by all their letters that they ever 
moved it, (even when they preſſed from time to time the ſending of ſupplies 

of arms and ammunition to Munſter and U//ter) and it is certain, that they 

were never ſent. Under theſe diſadvantages, and without the leaſt aſſiſtance 

from any other quarter, by his own prudence, diligence, and activity, by the 
univerſal and high eſteem in which he was held, and by the opinion, rather 

than the reality, of his power, he preſcrved his own County in peace and 
ſubjection longer than any other in the Kingdom, and found means to render 
conlidcrable ſervices to his neighbours. 

Thole of the King's County in the beginning of December were alarmed 
by the inſurrection of great numbers of the O/d Iriſb in thoſe parts of it, 
which had bcen planted ſome years before. The hopes of plunder, and a 
fury for deltroying the Engliſh plantations in Killcourſy, Fox's and Coghlan's 
countries, drew them together, and they came in a body of 1200 before 
Birr; but rctired upon a rumour of Lord Clanricarde's advancing againſt 
them, and would have been ſoon entirely diſperſed, (being only a tumultu- 
ous rabble, and no Gentleman appcaring at their head) had it not been for 
the general defection which followed ſoon after all over the Kingdom. 

No one man of Quality or Gentleman of Eugliſb race had as yet joined 
with the Rebels; but all in general, and many of the 0% Iriſh too, expreſſed 
the utmoſt abhorrence of their cruelties and proceedings. Some of the lead- 
ing Roman Catholicks, and who made after wards a very conſiderable figure 
in the Supream Council and General Aſſemblies of the Confederates, ſuch as 
Mr. Patrick Darcy, Mr. Geffrey Brozne, and Mr. Richard Martin, men of 
very good ſenſe, and generally eſtecmed, wrote from Dublin, after the Re- 
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CHraRLEsbellion broke out, to the Earl of Clanricarde, letters expreſſing their detef. 


I. 


An HISTORY of the LIFE of Book III. 


tation of it, full of zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice, and of careful advices to 


him for preſerving the County of Gal/way (which they had known all their 


1641. 


Cauſes of the 
general defec- 
tion of the 
Kingdom. 


lives, it being the place of their conſtant reſidence, where their eſtates lay, 
and for which they ſerved in Parliament) in peace and ſecurity, importuning 
him much to make farther offers of ſervice to the State. There is no man- 
ner of reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity, either of the profeſſions or the in- 
ſtances of theſe Gentlemen in their letters to a friend, who was capable of 
doing thoſe ſervices, which they deſired of him with ſo much earneſtneſs, for 
the peace of the Kingdom and the ſervice of his Majeſty, to whom in all 
probability they had a mind to recommend themſelves by the merits of that 
Nobleman, the moſt conſiderable for quality, rank and fortune of any that 
profeſſed their Religion in the Kingdom, that they might not be deprived 
of the benefit of thoſe Graces, of which they had ſo lately obtained a pro- 
miſe. They were men eminent for their knowledge and skill in the laws 
of the land, one of them a member of the Committee ſent into England 
for the redreſs of grievances, and the others leading men in the Houle of 
Commons, as generally known and eſteemed as any in the Kingdom, and 
as well qualified to know and ſpeak, and even to direct, the general ſenſe 
of the Roman Catholicks of Engliſh deſcent throughout the Kingdom; ſo 
that how thcir ſentiments came to change, and what were the cauſes, occa- 
ſion or motives of that general defection, which enſued in a little time after, 
is a ſubject that well deſerves a particular enquiry. 

Chriſtopher Plunket Earl of Fingall, Nicholas Preſton Viſcount Gorman- 


ſton, Thomas Fitz-Williams Viſcount Meryon, Nicholas Viſcount Netter- 


ville of Dowth, and William Fleming, Nicholas St. Lawrence, and Pa. 
trick Plunket, Barons of Slane, Houth, and Dunſany, all Noblemen of 
the Engliſh Pale, came to Dublin as ſoon as they heard of the Rebellion, 
moſt of them on Of. 24. and waited on the Lords Juſtices, with great pro- 
feſſions of their loyalty to his Majeſty, and their readineſs to aſſiſt in ſup- 
preſſing it. But they wanted arms; and deſiring to be ſupplied in that par- 
ticular, the Juſtices who were in a dreadful fright at this time, and glad to 
catch at any help that was offered, readily put ſome into their hands; but in 
ſo ſmall a proportion, as was barely neceſſary for the defence of their houſes; 
excuſing the not ſupplying them in a more plentiful manner, by reaſon of 
their ignorance, whether they had enough in the ſtores to arm the garriſon 
neceſlary for the guard of Dublin. The excuſe, either through the ill opi- 
nion conccived of the Lords Juſtices, or becauſe it was well known how 
large a quantity was in the ſtores, had not the good fortune to be well re- 
ccived by thoſe Lords; who had likewiſe other occaſions of uncaſineſs. In 
the Proclamation, publiſhed immediately upon the diſcovery of the conſpiracy 
againſt the Rebels, the Lords Juſtices had not confined the charge of treaſon ' 
and diſaffection to the Old Iriſh, the only perſons that had riſen in arms; 
but had involved in it all the Iriſb Papiſts, without diſtinction of any. This 
looked like a charge againſt their Religion, for (except ſome bragging ſpeeches 
of the Rebels, which equally lay againſt the State of Ireland, and Parliament 
of England, and the threatening confeſſion of Colonel Mac Mahon, which 
Sir 7ohn Borlaſe for ſome reaſon or other would not ſign) they had no rea- 
fon to ſuſpect thoſe honourable perſons; whoſe Religion might not now 
hinder them, any more than it had their anceſtors on the like occaſions, from 
venturing their lives, and ſhedding their blood in the ſervice of the Crown 
of England againſt the Old Iriſh Rebels. This Proclamation gave great un- 
caſineſs to the Roman Catholicks in general all over the Kingdom, who be- 
gan to apprehend ſome terrible miſchief deſigned againſt them; as Lord 
Clanricarde informed the Juſtices, was the caſe in his County of Gone: 
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The Lords of the Pale made a like repreſentation, and as they were none CHARLES 


of the Od Iriſh, nor ot their faction, but utterly averſe to all their deſigns, 
inſilled that they might be publickly cleared from the imputation of any 
contederacy with them. The Lords Juſtices were unwilling either to con- 
tels a blunder, or own their ill will to them, yet at laſt iſſued out on Oct. 
29. another Proclamation, explaining their meaning in the former, that 
they did not intend thereby any of the O/4 Engliſh of the Pale, nor of 
« any other parts of the Kingdom, being well aflured of their fidelities to 
« the Crown, and having experience of the good affections and ſervices of 
« thcir anceſtors in former times of danger and Rebellion.” The Proteſtants 
of Ireland were generally of the Puritan ſtamp (occaſioned by the heat which 
oppoſition, hurrving people into extremes, uſually creates, and by the dan- 
gets Which their fears cauied them continually to apprehend) violent in their 
hatred of the perſons, as well as religion of the Papiſts, ſuſpecting and judg- 
ing the worlt of both. They were not well pleated with this condeſcenſion 
ot the Lords Juſtices, much leſs with the contidence that had been placed in 
the tew Roman Catholicks, who had been furniſhed with arms; they ar- 
raigned this procceding in their dilcourtes, charging all the Papiſts with being 
concerned in, or withing well to the conſpiracy, not ſparing in their cen- 
lures, even the loyalty and honour of the Earl of Clanricarde d, who having 
ſo juſt reaſon to complain ot thoſe aſperſions, tew elſe could hope to eſcape 
them. Theſe ſuſpicions and cenſures made the Gentlemen of the Pale uncaly; 
and the ſecond Proclamation had not entirely removed the apprehenſion they 
had, that the State, which had been to haſty to publiſh the former, were 
too much dilpolcd to cncourage thole ſuſpicions, and repreſent the ſentiments, 
intentions, and conduct of the Roman Catholicks in the worſt light. 
do not find that any of the Lords abovementioned were cntruſted with 
arms, except Lord Gorman/ton, who lay moſt expoſed to their fury, as living 
neateſt to the Rebels, who having taken Dundalk and Atherdee, were ready 
to fall into the County of Meath. For the defence of that County, imme— 
diately aſtet the taking of thoſe towns, Lord Gormanſton was cmpowered to 
raile forces, to kill and deſtroy the Rebels, and execute them according to 
marcial law, by a Commiſſion © (dated Nov 2.) from the Lords Juſtices, who 
furniſhed him with $09 arms, part muskets, and the reſt pikes; a quantity 
no way proportionate to the greatnels of the work, and very unequal to 
the ſetvice expected from him; a failure wherein was very unreaſonably ob- 
jected to him attcrwards, by luch as wanted a better reaſon to excuſe their 
own conduct, Sir 7%, Temple * fays, that Commiſſions for martial law 
were granted to Mr. Valerian Il eſley tor the fame County, Mr. Henry Tal- 
bot tor that of Dublin, Mr. John Bellew for Louth, Mr. Richard Dalton 
and James Fuite tor Weſtmeath, and Mr. James Talbot in the County of 
Cavan ; that Commiſſions (the ſame as Lord Gormanſton's) tor raiſing forces 
were likewile directed to Mr. Valter Bagnal for that of Catherlogh, to Sir 
James Dillon tor Long ford, Sir Robert T albot and Garret Byrne for Wick- 
low, Sir Thomas Nugent tor JVeſtmeath, Sir Chriſtopher Bellew for Louth, 
and Mr. Nicholas Barnewell for the County of Dublin; and that 300 arms 
were aſſigned to each of the three Counties laſt named, and as many for 
tat of Kildare, which was put under the command of the Earl of that name, 
no, notwithſtanding his zcal and affections to the Engliſh name and Pro- 
tallant cauſe, was not thereby enabled to do better ſervice than the reſt. 
Whatever ſhew of truſt in thoſe Gentlemen appeareth in this action (if it were fact 
as to others, though it was not with regard to Sir Robert Talbot) the Lords 


1 See his letter to the Lords Juſtices, Dec. 4. © See Sir R. Cox, Appendix, No. VIII. 
' Hiſtory of the 5 Rebellion, p. 55. and Go. and p. 9. 21. * 
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CHARLES Juſtices ſcem to have done it, rather out of fear, than any real confidence, 


I. 


An HISTORY of the LITE of Boo x II, 


and repented of it as ſoon as it was done, reſolving to revoke their truſt, 


WY NY and get back the arms upon the firſt opportunity. They had wrote into Eng- 
1041. and for ſupplies of men, money, arms and ammunition ; their letters to the 


Lord Lieutenant were read in the Houſe of Commons, who had vored the 
ſupplies deſired, and made a Declaration that they would add further ſuccours, 
as occaſion required, and ſerve his Majeſty with their lives and fortuncs for 
ſuppreſſing the Rebellion. This reſolution and Declaration the Lords Juſtices 
received on Nov. 10. 8 and having cauſed it to be printed the next day, 
diſperſed it all over the Kingdom. Elated with expeQtation of powerful 
ſuccours out of England, they thought they had no further occaſion for any 
aſſiſtance within the Kingdom, nor any meaſures to keep with the Roman 
Catholicks of Ireland. In h conſequence hereof, and of their Lordſhips ap. 
prehenſion of the power of the Rebels, they ſent an order to Sir Henry 
Tichburne to fetch away the 500 arms lent to Lord Gormanſton ; which was 
done on the 17th of that month early in the morning, and they were brought 
under the convoy of two companies of foot from his Lordſhip's houſe to 
Drogheda. The zoo for Louth, the County molt expoſed of any, were 
ferched back at the ſame time. They recalled likewiſe the other arms which 
they had delivered out; but theſe being more diſperſed, could not be fo 
caſily recovercd out of the hands of private men, into which they had been 
put; ſo that (it is ſaid) they got back but 950 of them. 

On Nov. 11. the next day after the receipt of the ſaid Declaration, they 
iſſued out a i Proclamation, for the immediate removal of all perſons from 
Dublin, and from all places within two miles of the city, that were not 
conſtant inhabitants, or had not neceſſary cauſe of reſidence there (to be ap- 
proved of by the Council of war) ordering them to quit the place in twenty 
tour hours, and repair to their reſpective homes, the inhabitants being obliged 
under pain of dcath to give in accounts of ſuch as did not remove. The rea- 
ſon aſſigned for this was, © that by the great concourſe of people thither, 
« the country was deprived of defence, and left open to the rapine and depre- 
dation of the Rebels, and the poor of thoſe parts deſtitute of ſuccour and 
« relief,” This was very inconvenient to abundance of Gentlemen, particu- 
larly of the Pale, who had retired to Dublin as the only place of ſecurity 
for their perſons, whilſt their houſes and cattle were plundered by thoſe very 
poor, who taking advantage of the troubles got together to ſpoil their richer 
ncighbours, no one Gentleman in any of the Counties of the Pale appcar- 
ing at their head. Theſe Gentlemen were now forced to return to their 
reſpective dwellings, without arms or means of defence, expoſed to the vio- 
lence of thoſe robbers, and to the mercy of the Rebels, who ſoon after poſſeſ- 
ſed the country with forces too ſtrong for any thing but an Army to oppole. 
Unable to make good their houſes, they were forced to ſubmit, having only 
the ſad choice left them, either of ſuffering the cruel treatment which the 
Rebels threatned to all that would not join them, or (if they were ſuffered 
to live quictly at home within their own quarters) of paying them contri- 
butions, and having a perpetual intercourſe with them, which in the eye of 
the law is treaſon. : | 

It may not be amiſs to illuſtrate this matter by * a particular inſtance, within 
the Duke of Ormondes particular knowledge, and duly proved by authentick 
teſtimonies. As ſoon as the Rebellion broke out in U/fer, the Byrnes, 
Tooles, and other Septs in the County of Wicklow (a great part of whole 


$ Letter of the Lords Juſtices to Lord Clanricarde, Nov. 24. | k 
» See Sir H. Tichburne's letter to the Earl of Or monde, Nov. 18. 1641. B. 33. and letter of the Juſtices, 
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territory had been planted ſome years before) being the likelicſt men to riic CHARLES 
and begin a Rebellion in Leinſter, Sir Robert Talbot of caſtle T albot in that 1. 
County, repaired immediately to Dublin, and offered to Sir //. Parſons (in n 
the preſence of Dean Buckeley, who lived to atteſt it atter the Reſtoration) 1041, 
to ſecure the chief Heads of thoſe Septs, it he would give him Commiſhon 

to do ſo; inſiſting that thoſe Septs would not ſtir, whilſt their Chicttains were 

in cuſtody as ſo many hoſtages for their fidelity; and that it was the moſt 
effectual way to prevent an inſurrection in Leinſter. Sir Ililliam ablolurcly 

refuſed to give him a Commiſſion ; and thoſe Septs preſently after breaking 

out into Rebellion, Sir Robert Talbot engaged againſt them in defence of 

the Engliſh in that and the adjoining County of Catherlogh, and convoyed 

moſt ot them, with their goods and ſtocks, late ro Dublin. He had the 

Lords Juſtices thanks for this ſervice, but it coſt him dear; tor in revenge 
thereof, two of his beſt houſes (Cartan and Liſtartan) were then burnt by 

the Iriſh; who increaſing daily in power, he found it neccllary to bring his 

Lady and family to Dublin, in order to reſide there. He then rendered his 

ſervice to the Lords Juitices, offering to raiſe men, if they would furniſh 

him with arms, to fight againſt the Rebels; but theſe were denied him, nor 

could either his offers, or his late ſetvice prevail for leave to continue in 
Dublin. He was forced by the Proclamation upon pain of death to leave 

the city in twenty four hours, and having no ſure place of retreat, he was 

forced to skulk and live privatcly for a long time tor fear of the [r//h, till 

the breach between the King and the Parliament of England, when he cn- 

tered into the Roman Catholick confedetacy, doing however during all the 

time of the troublcs, all the good othces in his power, ſometimes with the 

hazard of his lite, to preſerve the Eugliſb, and to diſpoſe the Iriſh to ſub- 

mit to the Ceſlation firlt, and attcrwards to the Peaces of 1646, and 1648, 

to which he conſtantly adhered. 

The Parliament in their Declaration had recommended the putting of a 
price upon the heads of the chief Rebels, and the offering of a general par- 
don to ſuch of the reſt, as ſhould ſubmit to mercy within a certain time; 
leaving in the firſt caſe the nomination ot the perſons and ſums, and in the 
other, the limitation of the time, to the diſcretion of the Lords [uſlices, 
who thought fit to ule that diſcretion with regard to the whole. Whether 
it was by lecret inſtructions from others, or in purſuance of their own views, 
or whether in their judgment upon the particular circumſtances in Ireland, 
they really thought a method, allowed by the wiſdom, and confirmed by the 
experience of all ages and ſtates, as a very prudent ſucceſsful ſtep for quelling 
inſurrections in their intancy in all other countrics, to be very improper for 
that in its then ſituation, they took no notice of either of theſe points, thus re- 
commended to them, in any of their diſpatches to the Lord Licutenant, which 
were conſtantly communicatcd to the Committees of both Houles for Ir; 
affairs; nor did they do any thing at all therein, till the 8th of February fol- 
lowing, when the Rebellion being in its greateſt ſtrength, they by publick 
Proclamation offered certain rewards to ſuch as ſhould kill or ſcize the per- 
ſons of the principal and moſt inveterate Rebels. When that was done, they 
in their next diſpatch (of Feb. 12.) excuſed their not offering a general par- 
don, by the little effect which their Proclamations of Oct. 30. and Nov. 1. 
had wrought upon the Rebels. The former of theſe was chicfly intended to 
vindicate the Crown, the Parliament of England and the State of Ireland 
from the Rebels fallc and ſeditious reports of being authorized or favourcd 
by them; and for the reclaiming of ſuch as had been dcluded thereby, and 
ſo had become involved in their guilt, a charge was given them to quit the 
company of thoſe conſpirators, and to ſubmit to his Majeſty's authority; but 
without any poſitive and direct aſſurance of mercy. The latter indeed did 
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CHARLES contain a promiſe of pardon, but confined in reſpect of place and perſons, 


I. 


and limited to certain conditions. It did not extend to Ulſter, or to the 


Rebels in any County of the Kingdom, except in thoſe of Long ford, Louth, 
1641. 


Meath and Weſtmeath, in the two laſt of which no body of the Rebels had 
yet appeared; only a parcel of looſe, idle, diſorderly, and needy raskals had 
committed ſome depredations, the uſual prelude to a more open inſurrection. 
Nor did it extend to all in thoſe four Counties; all freeholders, all that had 
ſhed blood in the action, and all that were then in priſon for any ſpoil or 
depredation, being expreſly excepted. The time for the ſubmiſſion to be 
made, was ſtinted to ten days after the publiſhing ot the Proclamation, and 
the goods that had been wrongfully taken away, and in conſequence thereof 
diſperſed into various hands, were to be brought back; without the per- 
formance of which condition, and this within the time prefixed, no particu— 
lar perſon could be entitled to pardon. The Lords Juſtices, who had never 
in any letter mentioned theſe Proclamations, before they tranſmitted them 
thus by way of apology for their omiſſion of what was directed by ſo high 
an authority, imputcd their want of ſucceſs to the © inveterate malignity of 
« the Rebels and their adherents againſt the Britiſb and Proteſtants, and to 
te the hopes they had framed, that at any time, after much more ſpoil got— 
&« ten by them to the deſtruction of all the eſtates of the Britiſh and Pro- 
« teſtants, they might obtain a general pardon, and ſo fit down peaceably 
« poſleſled of the wealth they had wickedly gotten.” The world will judge 
whether theſe Proclamations were adequate to the evil, and intended to 
ſtrike at the root of the Rebellion, or whether they were a juſt excuſe tor 
not obſerving the directions of the Engliſß Parliament. is at leaſt certain, 
that offers of mcrcy publiſhed under ſuch an authority, were likely to have 
a greater influence, than any that could be made by the Lords Juſtices, whoſe 
perſons were unacceptable to the Nation, and whole deſigns were generally 
ſuſpected; and that a general pardon mult in all reaſon be ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce a much better effect, than could be expected from one, which was re- 
ſtrained to a few inconſiderable perſons, and expreſly excluded all men of eſtates 
and fortunes, who had any intercſt in their country. The Jriſh will ever 
follow in war the Gentlemen, on whom they arc uſed to depend in peace; 
ſeveral Gentlemen engaged in the inſurrection, heartily deteſted the crueltics 
committed and cncouraged by Sir Phelim O Nettle and others of the Rebels, 
and did all that was in their power to ſave and relieve the ſpoiled and im- 
priſoned Engliſh; but being once embarked, there was no retreating with- 
out hopes of pardon. It is not caly to perceive any inconvenience that 
could have followed from ſuch a general pardon to all Gentlemen that had 
not been concerned in any maſlacre, murder, or deliberate act of cruelty, 
not attended with bloodſhed (tor plunder was generally the prey, as it was 
the bait to the common 1r//h) nor docs any reaſon appear, why ſuch a de- 
tection of Gentlemen from the body of the Rebels ſhould not produce that 
diſtraction of Councils, that jealouſy of one another, thoſe thoughts of pro- 
viding each man for his particular ſafety, that uncertainty, diffidence, irreſo- 
lution and confuſion in all their actions and proceedings, among the Iriſh 
Rebels (under a ring-lcader of ſo little courage and conduct as Sir Phelim, 
and unſupported by thoſe foreign ſuccours, of which he had given them aſ- 
ſurance, and on which they had fully, but in vain depended) which have in 
the hiſtorics of all ages been found by conſtant experience to happen in the 
like calc in all other Rebellions. 

Whatever reaſons the Lords Juſtices had to miſlike this, it could not be 
improper for them (by whoſe advice and informations, as beſt knowing the 
Kingdom, thoſe in England were to regulate their meaſures) to ſuggeſt a bet. 
ter, or ſome other method to ſupprels the Rebellion already raiſed, 1 
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leaſt to prevent its ſpreading further; but they are entitely ſilent on this head CHARLES 
in all their diſpatches. It was the great misfortune of Ireland at this time, I. 
and has been its cruel fate for ſome ages paſt, to be generally governed by of Fg 
perſons, who coming ſtrangers thither, had no natural aftection tor that coun- 

try, nor any ſtake or intereſt therein. The Iriſh have ſuffered ſo long, and 

ſo much in this reſpect, that if any Nation upon earth have reaſon to wiſh 
preferments to be confined to the natives, they certainly have; and it is no 

wonder, that it was in theſe troubles ſo ſtrongly inſiſted on, as neceſlary to 

remove the main ſource of all their grievances. It was an ordinary and in 

truth a pretty ſure way of railing a fortune for an Engliſhman, who wantcd 

one in his own country, to tranſplant himſelf thither, and by ſome way or 

other of making intereſt, to get into ſome poſt of authority, (which it was 

not difficult to do, the ſalaries of the beſt not being conſiderable, and the 

arts of improving the profit of them, not well known in England, or it they 

were, not very fit to be matter of choice) and trom thence at laſt into the 

Privy Council, making in every part of his progrels all the advantages which 

the meaſure of his power could enable him to take, under pretence of con- 

ccaled rights of the Crown, forfeited recogniſances, penal ſtatutes, unper- 

formed conditions, fraudulent grants, and detective titles, in a country Where N 
the prerogative was irreſiſtible and unlimitcd, and in an age when it was even 
ridiculous to have any ſcruple about the manner of getting into poſſeſſion of 

Iriſh lands. Too many of the Council, conſtantly reſident in Dublin, and 

thereby having the chicf hand in the management of affairs, were of this 

ſort of men, and had this way of thinking; and being now lure of ſupport, 
and of reducing the whole Kingdom, though all the force thereof was united 
together, were poſſibly the leſs concerned at the progreſs of the Rebellion 

and the increaſe of forfeitures, in which they at the helm could not fail of 

having a ſhare, and were likely to make the moſt advantage. 

The Parliament of Ireland had ſate late in the paſt ſummer, expecting'the Proregation of 
tranſmiſſion of bills, with the Graces promiſed by the King, from England "rh "__ 
and at laſt, tired out with the tediouſneſs of the delay, and being uncertain 
of the return of their Committees, the two Houſes had in the beginning of 
Auguſt, with the conſent of the Lords Juſtices, to continue the Seſſion till 
the Graccs had paſſed into Acts, adjourncd to the gth of November. Par- 
liaments had formerly on leſs urgent occaſions, and in times of more dange- 
rous rebellions, been often called in Ireland: Such rebcllions were indeed 
(as Sir John Davys oblerves) the general cauſe of holding them, in all ages, 
eſpecially in the reigns of King Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, when re- 
ligion was the conſtant pretence of inſurrections, and the Houlcs were for 
the molt part compoled of Roman Catholick Members. The Lords Juſtices 
now thought it improper for the two Houſes to meet“, “ for fear leſt a 
« concourſe of people on that occaſion ſhould afford diſaffected perſons an 
opportunity of taking new counſels, when their former were in ſome part 
«« diſappointed, and of contriving further danger to the State and people of 
Ireland: and therefore by Proclamation upon the firſt breaking out of the 
Rebellion, had, without waiting for his Majeſty's directions, prorogued the 
Parliament to the 24th of February next following; a proceeding contrary 
to the practice and received maxims of England, where rebellions are never 
conceived to be ſo dangerous as in the intervals of Seſſions of Parliament; 
and accordingly ſometimes when the danger hath not been generally cvident, 
extraordinary meaſures have been taken for the ſecurity of the Nation againſt 
any inſurrection at home, or invaſion from abroad, in ſuch intervals. This 
prorogation of the Parliament gave a general diſtaſte, particularly to the Ro- 


* See their letter of Oc. 25. to the Lord Lieutenant, Na/ſon, Vol. II. p. 518, 
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CHaRLEs man Catholicks, who were like to be the greateſt ſufferers thereby, and to 


I. 


loſe the benefit of thoſe Graces, which were intended for their particular re. 


lief. The legality of it was called in queſtion : ſome of the Members that 


1641. 


Debates about 
ils meeting. 


were lawycrs, as Mr. Browne and Mr. Darcy, declared, that unleſs the two 
Houſes met the day to which they were adjourned, the Parliament would be 
diſſolved, notwithſtanding the ſaid Proclamation ; and to prevent that evil, it 
was neceſſary, that at leaſt ſome ſmall number of both ſhould meet on the day 
to which the Houſes ſtood adjourned ; and then they might adjourn to the 
day fixed by the Proclamation. This being a point of law, the Lords juſti- 
ces conſulted about it with the Judges and ſome of the King's Council, who 
were doubtful in the caſe ; but conceived, that ſuch meeting and adjourn. 
ment was the ſafeſt way to clcar all diſputes that might ariſe concerning the 
continuance of the Parliament. Some of the Committee of the Houle of 
Commons that were lately returned out of England with the bills for the 
Graces that had been there approved, and attended in Dublin to ſollicit the 
diſpatch of others which the State was ordered to tranſmit to be paſled in form 
in the Privy Council of England, which had agreed to the matter of them, 
arraigned the expediency of the prorogation, as an obſtruction to the Graces 
ſo much deſired by the whole Nation, and ſo neceſſary for their ſatisfaction 
in ſo diſtempered a time, and as an injury done to the Kingdom, hindering 
them from expreſſing their loyal affections to his Majeſty, and ſhewing their 
deſires to quell ſo dangerous a Rebellion; and proceeded lo far as to (ay, 
that the Nation ought to rcſent it and complain to the King thereof, as a 
point of high injuſtice. Mr. Thomas Bourke, fon of Mr. Walter Bourke of 
Turlogh, a Gentleman of very good parts and judgment, a lover of his coun- 
try, and well affected to the King's ſervice, a friend and near relation to the 
Earl of C/anricarde, (whoſe niece Lettice, daughter of Sir Henry Shirley by 
the Lady Dorothy, the younger daughter of Robert Earl of E//ex that was 
beheaded he had married, and) who much eſteemed him for his great abili- 
ties, and unqueſtionable loyalty, and one of the Members of that Commit- 


tee, expreſſed himſelf very feelingly upon this ſubject to Robert Lord Dillon 


of Killenny- M eſt fon to the Earl of Roſcommon, a Privy-Counccllor, who ac- 
quainted the Board therewith. Mr. Bourke was preſently ſent for, and ex- 
preſſed himſelf to the tame effect, though with great modeſty. 

The Council thereupon fell into a debate what was fit to be done, and 
how far it might be thought reaſonable to condeſcend to the deſires of the 
Members of that Committee. The Earl of Ormonde, the Lord Dillon of 
Coftelogh, and ſome others were of opinion, that it was fit to diſannul the 
Proclamation, and to give them leave to fit and continue the Parliament ac- 
cording to the adjournment in Auguſt. Beſides the ſupplies of money which 
the Commons might give, which would procure credit as ſoon as they were 
voted, and might be actually raiſed and collected (as had been done in the 
laſt year) by Dec. 1. much ſooner than they could be ſure of receiving them 
from another quarter; they urged the very ill condition of the whole King- 
dom in regard of the northern Rebellion, which had already infected ſome 
Counties in Leinſter, and was ſpreading into Connaght ; that all the Nation 
was in great expectation of the Graces, and would be ſtrangely uncaly, if 
they were not confirmed by Parliament; that the ill humours afloat made it 
dangerous to exaſperate a people, and this prorogation might peradventure ſo 
irritate the Pale, and have ſuch an influence upon Munſter, as might raiſe 
them into arms, and ſo put the whole Kingdom into a general combuſtion. 
By which means the Rebels would receive a vaſt addition of ſtrength, the 
war would be drawn into length, not to be ended without an infinite ex- 


* See the Lords Juſtices letter of Nov. 25. 1641. to the Lond Lieutenant and Sir J. Temple, p. 4. 
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pence of blood and treaſure, and time be given for the coming in of foreign CHARLES 
ſupplics to the Rebels, who would then be enabled to maintain a war, tho I. 
they were eaſily to be ſuppreſſed at prelent, if that work was but attempted. n 
m The Earl of Ormonde was lo fully latisficd of the calc with which it might * 
be done, that on this occaſion he told the Council, that he would undertake 
to reduce them in a month, if they would but ſupply him with arms for 
ſuch voluntiers as would follow him, and give him power in his march to 
take up victuals in the country. But the Lords Juſtices and their party in the 
Council voted ſtrongly tor the holding of the prorogation according to the 
time prefixed by the Proclamation. The reaſons which they alledged for this 
opinion were, that it would highly trench upon the gravity and wiſdom of 
the Board to alter a reſolution taken there, and made known to the whole 
Kingdom by Proclamation and that it would be of dangerous conſequence 
to bring a number of people to the city in ſuch dangerous times; that ſeve- 
ral of the Proteſtant Members for Ulſter were dilpericd, or ſo ſhut up or em- 
ploycd, that they could not repair to the preſent meeting ; and that therefore 
the Roman Catholicks (who pcradventure might bring ill- affections with them) 
would be ſuperior in number and voices, and ſo carry all things according to 
their own humour. Theſe reaſons, founded chictly upon mere jcalouſics and 0 
fears, for which there did not ſeem to be any juſt grounds, when ſo many 
Roman Catholick Mcmbers were likewiſe abtcnt, and there was no danger to 
be apprehended from ſuch as were preſent, in a city whence all ſtrangers were 
baniſhed by Proclamation, and in which there was now a garriſon of four 
or 5000 men, did not fatisfy the others; but upon a vote, the majority de- 
clared themſelves tor ſticking to the prorogation. It was however thought 
proper, that ſome endeavours ſhould be uſed to make it palatable to thoſe 
who were moſt averſe to it, that they might be reconciled to it in ſome mea-— 
ſure. And after a long debate of all particular circumſtances, it was reſolved 
that the Earl of Ormonde, Sir John Temple, and Sir Piers Crosby, all Mcm- 
bers of the Board, ſhould have a meeting with Mr. Darcy, Mr. Bourke, and 
ſome others of the moſt active and powerful Members of the Houle of Com- 
mons, and let them know from the Council, that being informed of their 
good affections and deſires to do ſomething in the Houle that might tend to 
the ſuppreſſion of the preſent Rebellion, they approved very well thereof; 
and though they could by no means abſolutely remove the prorogation, yet 
they would comply ſo far for their ſatisfaction, as to limit it to a ſhorter time; 
and that at preſent they would give them leave to fit one whole day, in caſe 
they would immediately fall upon the work of making a proteſtation againſt 
the Rebels; and that they ſhould have liberty (if they pleaſed) to depute tome 
Members of their own Houle to treat with the Rebels about their laying down 
of arms; and that the Council would be ready to receive whatever grievan- 
ces theſe Rebels had to complain of, and would tranſmit them over to his 
Majeſty for a ſpecdy redreſs. Such was the reſult of this debate, which was 
finally determined in the interval between Nov. g. when the two Houſes met, 
and the 16th of that month, to which, without entering upon any buſinels, 
they had adjourned ; and was accordingly put in execution. The meeting 
was in the gallery at Cork- Houſe : thoſe of the Houſe of Commons were ex- 
ceedingly troubled, when they found that the Council would not alter the 
prorogation ; but ſeeing no remedy, they were forced to take up with what 
was offered, ſince they could not get what they deſired. They were not 
without ſome hopes, that the two Houſes when met in a body might by a 
joint addreſs prevail with the State for leave to continue ſitting longer, or at 
lealt for ſhortening the prorogation to a nearer day than was propoſed ; and 


See Mr. Pat. Darcy's letter to Lord Clanricarde, (Memoiri, p. 24.) received Nov. 17. and R. R. p. 198, 
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CHARLES that the Treaty to be entered into with the Rebels, if it produced nothing to 


neceſſitate a ſpeedy meeting of the Parliament, might yet contribute ſome. 


ting to prevent further miſchief during the receſs. Their hopes, which 
1641. were faint enough in this reſpect, were however better founded in another: 


they thought that a ſitting upon buſineſs would afford the two Houſes an o 
portunity of taking ſome mealures for the ſatisfaction of the people, the ſafet 
| of the Kingdom, and putting a ſtop to the progreſs of the Rebellion; and 
that a repreſentation to his Majeſty (which by the inflexibility of the Lords 
uſtices was now the only method left them of redreſs) in the name of the 
whole Parliament, would have a much greater weight, than any that could 
be made by the Members of cither or both Houſes in their ſingle capacity. 
In proſpect of this advantage, they ſeemed at laſt to reſt indifferently content. 
ed, and undertook to make the proteſtation in as full and ample manner ag 
was deſired, and that they would fall upon it immediately, and make it the 
work of the whole day. 

On Tueſday Nov. 16. the Lords and Commons met in Parliament, which 
was held in the caſtle of Dublin, the uſual place of their aſſembly in thoſe 
days. The garriſon was put under arms, and the Lords Juſtices appointed a 
guard of musketcers to attend during the time of their meeting, not to in- 
fringe the freedom of the Houſes debates, but to provide a remedy againſt 
their own fears. The Houſes were the thinner, by reaſon of the Proclama- 
tion for prorogation, which prevented the Munſter and Connaght Lords and 
Gentlemen from coming up, and of the Rebellion which intercepted the re- 
pair of moſt of the Biſhops (except John Leſly Biſhop of Rapho) and Gentle- 
men of Ulſter. They took immediately into their conſideration the ſtate of 
the Nation, and the framing of a proteſtation againſt the Rebels. Some de- 
bates happened on this occaſion : the Lords Juſtices were unalterably reſolved 
not to make an offenſive war, but to confine themſelves purely to the defence 
of Dublin and Drogheda, till the arrival of ſuccouts out of England. This 
reſolution expoſed all the houſes and eſtates of the Lords and Gentlemen in 
the country, as a prey to the Rebels; and as well for this reaſon, as becauſe, 
when they were cntcring upon a treaty for healing of a breach, the doing of 
any thing to widen it, did not ſeem very correſpondent to the nature of that 
proceeding, and might raiſe doubts of the ſincerity of their intentions, and ſo 
defeat one great end propoſed by it, that of gaining time till they were bet- 
ter armed to reſiſt the Rebels, and in a condition of ſuppreſſing them by open 
force, it was not thought adviſable to irritate them unneceſlarily. There was 
reaſon on the other lide to fear, that if they were not declared Rebels, ſuch 
an omiſſion would be interpreted a ſeeming approbation of the inſurrection. 
Rejecting therefore lome more virulent expreſſions, that could not poſſibly 
do any good, and only ſerved to inflame, (which ſome perſons out of an un- 
adviſed heat or worle deſigns propoſed) they contented themſelves with de- 
claring them Rebels in ſuch words as the law adopts in indictments of trea- 
ſon, the charge of which, if couched in terms leſs offenſive than ſome peo- 
ple wiſhed, was yet expreſſed with as much force and clearneſs as was nced- 
ful in the Proteſtation. The two Houſes declared therein, © their deteſtation 
« and abhorrence of the diſloyal rebellious proceedings and abominable ac- 
ce tions of the perſons, ill affected to the peace and tranquillity of the Realm, 
« who contrary to their duty and loyalty to his Majeſty, and againſt the laws 
« of God and the fundamental laws of the Realm, have traiterouſly and te- 
« belliouſly raiſed arms, and ſcized upon ſome of his Majeſty's forts and ca- 
« ſtles, and diſpoſicfied many of his faithful ſubjects of their houſes, lands, 
« and goods, and have ſlain many of them, and committed other cruel and 
« inhuman outrages and acts of hoſtility within this Realm; and that they 
<« ſhall and will to their uttermoſt power maintain the rights of his ate 
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« Crown and Government of this Realm, and the peace and taicty thereof, CHARLES 
« as well againſt the perſons aforeſaid, their abettors and adherents, as alto . 
« againſt all foreign Princes, Potentates, and other perions and attempts D 
« vhatſoevet; and in caſe the perſons aforeſaid do not repent of their actli- 1541.1 
« ons, and lay down arms, and become humble ſuitors to his Majeſty tor 
« grace and mercy in ſuch convenient time and in ſuch manner and form 
« as by his Majeſty, or the chief Governors and Council of this Realm fhall 
« be ſet down, they further proteſt and declare, that they will take up arms, 
« and will with their lives and fortunes ſuppreſs them and their attempts in 
« ſuch a way, as by thc authority of the Parliament of this Kingdom, with 
« his Majeſty's, or the chicf Governor's approbation, ſhall be thought moſt 
« effcQual. | 

The two Houſes joined likewiſe in an ordinance (which they ground on 
the petition of the Rebels of the County of Cavan to the Lords Juſtices, 
which hath been before recited) empowering the Earls of Antrim and Vin 

all, the Viſcounts Gormanſton, Moore and Balting/as, che Lords Slane, 
Dany and Lambart, with the Biſhop of Ki/lmore, Sir Charles Coote, Sir 5 
Piers Crosby, Sir Richard Barnewall, Sir Luke Fitzgerald, Sir Lucas Dil- 
lon, Sir James Dillon the elder, Sir Chriſtopher and John Belle, Mr. N.. 
cholas Plunket, Mr. Richard Belling, Patrick Barngall of Killbruc, Hugh 
Rochford and other Commoners (firit receiving directions and authority from 
his Majeſty or the chict Governors and Council) to conter with the Rebels 
in Ulſter and other parts, touching the cauſes ot their taking arms, and ſuch 
other matters as they ſhould be ſo directed and authorized to conter about 
(the Rebels being charged to abſtain from all hoſtilities during the ſaid con- 
ference) to report all matters to his Majeſty, the Council or the Parliament, 
and to procccd therein according to the King's pleaſure, or the Council's di- 
rections. 

Theſe things ſo neceſſary in the then ſituation of affairs, could not be diſ- 
patched in one day; ſo that they continued fitting the next, to the great 
uneaſineſs of the Juſtices», whom both Houſes deſired in a very carneſt man- 
ner to allow them a longer Seſſion; but in vain, mecting With a peremp- 
tory denial. Failing in this requeſt, they preſented another, which the Ju- 
ſtices had before promiſed in general to grant; and they urged with much 
carneſtneſs, that the prorogation might not be to ſo long a time as Feb. 24. 
The Juſtices impaticnt to get rid of them, ſeemed to comply a little in this 
reſpet, and on the 17th at night prorogued them to Jan. 11. reſolving 
however at the ſame time that they ſhould not meet at that day; and ac- 
cordingly in their next diſpatch (of Nov. 22.) they deſired to have the opi- 
nion of the Judges and King's Council in England, whether the Iriſh Par- 
liament being once prorogued, may not again be prorogued by Proclamation 
before they ſate; or whether it was of neceſſity, that they mult ſit again, and 
the Parliament to be prorogued the Houſes ſitting. 

The Parliament offended, as they were at the conduct of the Lords Juſtices, 
did not yet forget what they owed to their country ; and though they had 
reaſon to complain, that they were debarred from taking effectual meaſures 
to ſuppreſs the Rebels, and in fo critical a time not allowed to expreſs, as 
they wiſhed, their duty to the Crown, and their affections to the King's ſer— 
vice, and the Peace of the Kingdom; yet wiſhing the good work to be 
done at any rate, and by any other hands as well as by their own, thcir rc- 
ſentment againſt the Juſtices (of whom they had an ill opinion enough) did 
not carry them ſo far, as to keep them from contributing what they could, 
in the hurry of ſo ſhort a meeting, to enable thoſe their Governors to do it. 


Lords Juſtices letter, Nov. 25. 
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CHraRLes Both Houſes therefore joined in ordinance empowering the Lords Juſtices 


I. 


and Council, © to raiſe the poſſe of what Counties they ſaw fit; to make a 


WWW © ſpeedy levy of forces as well for the defence of his Majeſty's Crown and dig. 
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« nity, and the perſons and eſtates of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, as for 
« the oppoſing and ſuppreſſing of the rebellious diſturbers of the general 
« peace and quiet of the land; to continue on foot ſuch a convenient num. 
« ber of armed men of horſe and foot, during the preſent troubles and di- 
ſtempers_of the Realm, and under ſuch commanders, as the ſeveral Coun. 
« tics ſhould reſpectively agree to; and to aſſeſs, collect and levy, as equally 
as they could, money for providing arms and ammunition, and for ſuch 
competent maintenance for the ſupport of the ſaid horſe and foot, in every 
of the ſaid Counties reſpectively, and in ſuch manner and form, as eve 
« and cach of the ſaid Counties in their diſcretions ſhould think fit, whilſt 
they ſhould continue in their proper Counties reſpectively. 
During theſc two days, the Houſes not truſting entirely to their Proteſta- 
tion and order for a conference, which however they hoped might pacify 
matters for a time, conſidered likewiſe of more effectual methods to quell 
the Rebellion, to prevent its growth, to remoye the diſcontents of the 
Nation, and reſtore the peace of the Kingdom. They drew -up their 
ſentiments on this ſubject, in a repreſentation to his Majeſty; and in 
certain inſtructions given by a Committee of their body, to Thomas Viſcount 
Dillon of Coſtelogh; who was charged with preſenting it. This Nobleman 
had been one of the Lords Committee ſent into England, and was a Mem- 


ber of the Privy-Council of Ireland, a Proteſtant, a man of very good parts, 


and great activity, generally beloved and eſteemed, well affected to the Crown, 
and very acceptable to his Majeſty, who had lately received and treated him 
with great marks of eſteem and kindneſs ® When he was choſen to car 
this Repreſentation, it was propoſed in the Houſe, that a requeſt ſhould be 
addcd to it in his favour, that he might have the military command of rhe four 
Counties as yet remaining untainted in Connaght ; but the Earl of Ormonde 
oppoſing it, as inconſiſtent with the Patents, which the Earl of Clanricarde 
had for the Government of the County of Gallway, and the Lord Ranelagh 
for the reſt of that Province, it was only recommended in general, that he 
might have ſome command or other in thoſe parts, where his power and in- 
tereſt were conſiderable. 

What was the ſubſtance of this repreſentation, and of theſe inſtructions is 
not ſo well known, both inſtruments being taken and ſuppreſſed by the Par- 
liament of England. There is no doubt to be made but that they chiefly 
related to the eſtabliſhment of the Graces, and contained certain advices about 
the proper methods of quelling the Rebellion, which were not agrecable, 
either to the intcreſt or views of thoſe, who preſided in the Government of 
Ireland, or who were leaders of the faction that governed in the Houſe of 
Commons of England; though we may be well aſſured, they were ſuch 
as could not be excepted againſt, nor wreſted to an ill ſenſe, ſo as to found 
thereupon any aſperſion againſt the King, or to raiſe any clamour againſt the 
Papiſts. If this had not been the caſe, there is no doubt, but when they came 
into the hands of that faction, they would not have been concealed ſo care- 
fully as they were; but would rather have been made the ſubject of debate 
in the Houle, and publiſhed as uſual to the world, with comments proper 
to foment the jealouſies and diſtractions of the Kingdom of England. They 
probably contained ſome truths, which it was not for the purpoſe of that 
faction, or the intereſt and credit of their Iriſh friends, to have known to 
his Majeſty, and the publick; as certainly they did gteat complaints againſt 


* See Mr. Bourke's letter to Lord Clanricarde in his Memoirs. 
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the Lords Juſtices, whoſe removal was ſtrongly recommended. For one CHARL xs 
cular therein, we have undoubted evidence; and it all the other methods l. 

eee. i | there will be W 
propoſed were as proper for reducing the Rebels, as that was, C Crit 
no grounds of objecting to the reaſonableneſs ot them. They deſired that 
the Government of Ireland might be put into the Earl ot Ormonde's hands, 
in whole love of their country, they were as well latisfied, as his Majefty 
was of his fidelity and affection to the Crown; it this ſtep were taken, and 
the other methods purſucd, the fears and uncaſineſs of the Nation would be 
removed, and the Rebellion toon ſuppreſſed, for which they would be an- 
ſwerable with their lives and fortunes, even though (as the Lords Juſtices 
ſay was contained in theſe inſtructions) no help was ſent them trom England 
for that purpoſe. There is no doubt but this Iriſh Parliament might have 
given the King ſupplics ſufficient to reduce the Rebels, and they offered it, 
if they might be allowed to ſit; a leſs force than what they raiſed before 
againſt the Scots Covenanters would have done the work; and as to their 
inclinations, there did not then appear any reaſon to ſuſpect them; for the 
Parliament was compoſed of Exgliſb families; there had been a great ani- , 
moſity between them and the Od Triſh ever ſince the conqueſt, kept up 
by acts of hoſtility in times of war, and not yet extinct ; not one Gentle— 
man of eſtate of Engliſh race had yet joined the Rebels, but all in general 
expreſſed an abhorrence of their proceedings ; the Old Iriſh were the only 
perſons concerned in the Rebellion ; their tury fell upon the Eugliſh plan- 
tations and improvements, as well as their perſons; and their conſtant and 
publick Declarations were, that they would extirpate all the EN˖liſh (without 
diſtinction) out of the Nation, and take the Government ot it into their 
own hands. But if this offer had taken place, the Lords Juſtices would have 
loſt their power, and been detcatcd of the gains they propoſed by the for- 
feitures ot Rebels; the King would have been enabled to reſtore the peace 
of one of his Realms without a flaviſh and fatal dependance on the Engliſh 
Commons for their aſſiſtance; and the faction in that Houle would have 
been deprived of all thoſe means of diſtreſſing his Majeſty, and of providing 
for an inſurrection in England, which the Irſb Rebellion and the manage- 
ment of that war afforded them. | 

To prevent theſe inconveniences and obſtructions to both their ſchemes, 
the Lords Juſtices had recourſe to their friends in the Eugliſb Commons, 
by an Agent ſent on purpole to negotiate with them, and in a private dil- 
patch under the charge of ſecrecy to the Earl of Leiceſter, the Lord Licu- 
tenant, ſigned by themſelves, and thoſe of their Funto in the Council. There 
were then in Dublin ſeveral other Members of the Council, who uſcd to 
join in all the publick diſpatches, ſent to the Lord Lieutenant (which were 
uſually communicated to his Majeſty, as well as to the Committee of the 
two Houſes of Parliament) and ſcveral of them had ſigned the diſpatch of 
the night before, which was ſcnt away in the ſame packet, with the private 
letter dated Now. 26. of which I am now ſpeaking ; but the Juſlices did not 
think fit to conſult with them on this occaſion. Thoſe abſent Members of 
the Council, had made a vigorous effort to ſave their Country from ruin, 
in preſſing for the Parliament to meet and continue ſitting to take proper 
and effectual meaſures to reſtore its quiet; and though they were overpower- 
ed by numbers, or over-ruled by power, yet the weight of the reaſons which 
they alledged in the debate, had given great trouble and uncaſineſs to the 
Juſtices, who reſolved for the future to tranſact all their private affairs and 
intrigues without their concurrence or knowledge. As the Juſtices in this 
letter inſinuate things to the prejudice of thoſe noble and honourable per- 
ſons, (by the reaſon or juſtice of which we may ſee what credit is to be given 
to their ſuggeſtions in other caſes) it will not be improper here to give a bes 
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CnarLes of their names. They were, Sir Richard Bolton, the Lord Chancellor, 


L 


Lancelot Bulkeley Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Earl of Ormonde, Anthony 


Martin Biſhop of Meath, John Leſly Biſhop of 3 (who paſled through 
1641. 


Charlemont, the very morning that Sir Phelim O Neile ſurprized that caſtle 
in his way to Dublin, and maintained a company, both Othcers and ſoldiers, 
all the war againſt the Rebels at his own charge, till the execrable murder 
of King Charles) and Robert Lord Dillon of Kilkenny Weſt, afterwards Eatl 
of Roſcommon, Sir Gerard Lowther Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, names and characters ſo well known and eſtabliſhed, that the reaſon. 
able world will be apt to ſuſpect there was ſome vile deſign carrying on by 
thoſe who would not conſult them, rather than from ſuch a mean ſuggeſtion 
imagine any thing injurious to the memory of perſons, whole virtue, inte- 
grity, publick ſpirit, and zeal for the rights of the Crown, and the good of 
the Proteſtant Religion, appeared in the whole courſe of their lives. 

The Juſtices in this letter tell the Lord Lieutenant, © that though by their 
late publick diſpatches, they had given his Lordſhip advertiſement of oc- 
« currences, yet ſome other things were ncedful to be made known to him, 
* which (fay they) we could not ſafely mention in that diſpatch 3 whereby 
« you may, in ſome degree, perceive a part of our misfortune, that we cannot 
(even at the Council Board) open ourſelves with that freedom, which be- 
* comes the duty and loyalty of faithful ſervants and Counſellors to the 
King our Maſter; which we crave leave to impart to your Lordſhip under 
« that ſecrecy, which from a perſon of ſo great honour and wiſdom, we 
* have reaſon to expect, and who (we hope) will ſo diſpoſe of this private 
« advcrtiſement, as not only to prevent inconycnience to the peace and future 
c ſafety of the Kingdom, being that we aim at, but alſo prejudice to our per- 
c ſons, who (in our zeal to the future good of the Kingdom) expoſe our. 
« ſelves to this danger. | 

They go on to tell him, “ they had received information, that the Lord 
« Viſcount Dillon of Coſtelogh, employed by the Lords Houſe of Parlia- 
© ment to repair into Scotland to attend his Majeſty, cither carried along 
« with him, or was to have ſent after him a writing, ſigned by many Pa- 
« piſts of the Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, importing (as they were in- 
formed) a profeſſion of loyalty to his Majeſty, and offer of themſelves by 
« their power to repreſs the Rebellion, without aid of men forth of Eng- 
% /and, or to ſome ſuch purpoſe; which, if there be any ſuch, his Lordſhip, 
te though a Member of the Board, had not communicated to them, the 
* Juſtices. But if the Lord Dillon private inſtructions, or his own Coun- 
« ſels ſhould tend in any ſort to ſtay the ſuccours intended to be ſent out of 
England, or to poſſeſs his Majeſty with a belief, that the Lords or others 
could raiſe ſufficient forces to reduce the Kingdom to its former peace and 
« tranquillity, they crave leave to ſay that thoſe Noblemen and Gentlemen 
« miſunderſtand the nature and height of the Rebellion, and the propoſition 
« would prove unhappy and dangerous to England, as well as Ireland; and 
« declare their opinion, that without forces from England, the Engliſh in 
« Treland would quit the Kingdom, and the Rebels would gain the point, 
« which they principally aimed at, namely the total and final extirpation of 
« all the Exgliſb and Proteſtants; and then the ſole power and ſway in all 


Magiſtracy mult be put into the hands of the yz, which would enable 


them at their pleaſure to ſhake off the Engliſh Governments and conſi- 
« dering likewiſe, that the eſtates and fortunes of any ſubjects (how ſpecious 
* ſoever their undertaking might be) could not (in their judgment) countet- 
« ballance the cvils that would fall on the Kingdom by ſtaying the ſupplies, 
e they hoped the State of England would not, to ſave a little charge, ex- 


poſe both Kingdoms to the unhappineſs which might ariſe from ae 
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« the propoſition. For the charge (far from being loſt) would be abun-CHaxUrs 
« dantly recompenſed, not only in a firmer peacc (which would be for the EE, 
« ſtrength and ſafety of England) than cver yet was ſettled there, and in CFAWW 
© reducing the Kingdom to civility and Religion; but alſo in raiſing a far 1641. 
« more conſiderable revenue to the Crown, than formerly, out of the 

« eſtates of thoſe that were actors in the preſent miſchicts ; and it they had 

« an Army of ſome ſtrength, ſome of the Old Engliſh would be fit to be 
employed, and would doubtleſs fight well for ſuppreſſing the Rebellion, 

though till they were ſo ſtrengthened, they could not judge whom to 
« truſt.” And then conjuring his Lordſhip again to ſecrecy, recommend to 
him the bearer Richard Fitzzerald, Eſq; whom they deſired him to hear 
at large, as a perſon who had long experience there, and was able to in- 
form his Lordſhip in many particulars very needful to his knowledge at that 
time. 

This Mr. Fitzgerald had been one of the Committee ſent over by the 
Iriſh Commons, to aſſiſt the fadion in the Houſe of Commons ot England 
in their proſecution of the Earl of Srrafford; and being there acquainted with 
the Leaders, was now ſent to negotiate and ſettle meaſures in concert be- 
tween them and the Lords Juſtices; for which purpoſe he reſided after this 
conſtantly in London, attending the Committee for Triſh affairs, receiving 
from them, and communicating to the Juſtices, ſuch ſecret advices and di- ; 
rections, as were not proper for a publick diſpatch, nor fit to be imparted 
to the whole Council. This letter was ſigned by the Lords Juſtices, and by 
the Lord Lambart, Sir Adam Loftus, Sir George Shurley, Sir John Tem- 
ple, Sir Francis Willoughby, Sir James Il are, and Sir Robert Meredith ; 
all cither of thc cabal with the Lords Juſtices, or depending upon them by 
their offices, which, their eſtates being waſted or ſeized by the Rebels, was 
all that they had to ſubſiſt on in theſe times. The Juſtices were the more 
ſollicitous to prevent 22 7 credit being given to the notion that there was 
force enough within Ireland to reduce the Rebels, not only becaulc it, was 
the judgment of the Earl of Ormonde, and the beſt and moſt experienced 
Officers in the Army, as Sir William St. Leger and Sir Henry T ichburne, 
(which was a great countenance to what they imagined Lord Coſtelogh was 
charged to repreſent on that head) but alſo becauſe they found by advertiſe- 
ments out of England that it was the opinion of many there. To guard 
againſt it, they in all their letters inſiſt on the deference that ought to be paid 
to their own judgment, who were entruſted with the State, and knew beſt the 
circumſtances of the Kingdom; and urge the neceſſity of ſending over, not 
only 10000 foot and 2000 horſe from England, but (what was ſtill more 
odious to the [r;ſh Nation) 10000 men allo from Scotland; a neceſſity 
which they do not ſupport by any fact or reaſon, but merely by their fears 
of future poſſibilities. 

After the letter above cited, and Mr. Fitggerald's being ſent to make it 
by his ſollicitations the more effectual, no body will be ſurprized at Lord 
Dillon's fate. He embarked (ſays Sir Fohn Temple) a few days after the 
prorogation in order '© go for England; but being driven by a ſtorm as far 
as Scotland, landed t re, and making all the haſte he could to London, 
was (with Lord Taaffe who accompanied him) ſeized on the road at Mare 
by order of the Houſe of Commons, all his papers taken away, and the per- 
ſons of the two Lords ſecured. They remained in cuſtody ſeveral months, 
till it was of no conſequence to keep them longer in reſtraint ; and then 
being negligently guarded, they made their eſcape, and went to the King, who 
was then at 7ork, too late to offer a remedy, when the Rebels were ſtreng- 
Ro torcign ſupplics, and the Rebellion was become in a manner 
univerſal, 
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CrnarLEs Of all the cauſes which concurred to make it ſo, nothing contributed ſo 


I. 


much to it, as this prorogation of the Parliament, and the obſtinate reſolu— 


tion of the Lords Juſtices, not to allow the two Houſes to fit. They were 


1641. 


in all times the natural reſource in all the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the Na. 
tion, and the likelieſt power to take proper meaſures for the good of a King. 
dom, in whoſe welfare their own was involved, and to find out ways for re- 
moving diſcontents, pacitying diſturbances, and reſtoring the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country. The Members which compoſed the Houſes were 
perſons of the molt conſiderable eſtates and the greateſt credit in their ſeyeral 
Counties, that never could propoſe to make a fortune by the Rebellion, (as 
the Lords Juſtices and many of the Council might) and in truth did not need 
it: but as they had all much to loſe, and a great part of them (being under 
the laſh of penal laws, and ſubject to every hardſhip, which the ſuſpicions, 
or vicws of thoſe in power could put upon them) had much to fear from a 
Rebellion and the conſequences thereof, they could not in reaſon be deemed 
improper perſons to be adviſed with about the means of ſuppreſſing one. The 
very appearance and credit of their declaring againſt it, attended with reſo. 
lutions and meaſurcs to ſuppreſs it, would have been of great uſe: at leaſt 
the ſupplies of money, which they might have given, would have done great 
ſervice ; and according to the methods of applotting and raiſing them then 
practiſed in Ireland, might have been depended on with more certainty, and 
collected with greater expedition than any that were expected, or to be re- 
mitted, out of Hngland. There were ſcarce five Members, and thoſe only 
of the Old Iriſh, concerned in the Rebellion: there was no reaſonable ground 
to ſuſpect the reſt, or to imagine that they would not, to clear themſclyes 
from ſuch ſuſpicion, exert their power on this occaſion with a zeal, which, 
whether real or feigned, would have equally contributed to rclicve the great 
neceſſity of the State, which was want of money. Every body knows, and 
experience has ſufficiently ſhewed, the great advantage and power which the 
diicovery of a conſpiracy gives a Government; and as the two parties of No- 
man Catholicks and Puritans were before pretty equally ballanced in the 
Houſe of Commons, the ſervants and Officers of the Crown being able to 
turn the ſcale, there is no doubt but the Juſtices might with caſe have carried 
in Parliament cvcry thing that was rcally for the ſervice of the Crown, and 
proper to extinguiſh a Rebellion, when none (if there were peradventure any 
that ſecretly tavourcd it) durſt openly oppoſe any motion that was made for 
thoſe ends. Nothing is lo caly at all times, and nothing was a more com- 
mon cover for ill deſigns in that age, than to pretend fears and jealouſies: 
but ſurely theſe were never alledged with a worſe grace, than by the Juſtices 
in the caſc of the ſitting of a Parliament, under a guard of thcir own ap- 
pointment, and in a garriſon, where the perſons of the Members were as ſo 
many hoſtages, for their own good behaviour, for the peace of the country, 
and for the obcdicnce of their relations and dependants. 

There never could be ſtronger and more preſſing reaſons for the ſitting of 
a Parliament than there were at this time. For to ſay nothing of the Re- 
bellion, the Graccs lately granted by the King, and ſo much deſired by the 
Nation, which arrived in Ireland too late to be paſſed in the laſt Seſſion, 
were to be enacted in this, and were expected with great impatience, by the 
Merchants, who were to be calcd in the rates of cuſtoms, and licences of 
exportation; by the Gentlemen for the ſecurity of their cſtates againſt the a- 


varice and rapine of needy Miniſters and projectors (by which they had been 


plagued and harraſſed for forty years paſt;) and indeed by all ſorts of men 
throughout the Nation, who were in one reſpect or other to find relict, con- 
venicnce and advantage thereby. The late clamours about grievances had 
quickencd every body's ſenſe of them; they were uncaſy every moment a 
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they were red teſſed, and to diſappoint them in _ 8 of _— not apa 

expectations, Was enough to make them futious and de Ferme ane ou ; not 

8 fail of producing more milchicts and real dangers than their tears could ſug- * NN 

5 geſt of imaginary ones to arile from any other cauſe, The Juſtices, it they 
knew the ſtatc of the Nation, (as they inſiſted in all their diſpatches, that they 

did, better than any body elſe, or even than the Parliament itlelt) could not 

but know this; and if they had any regard to the ſervice of the Prince by 

whom they were entruſted, or to the welfare of the Kingdom over which 

they preſided, they would have taken ſome care to prevent the ill conſequen— 

ces which muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily follow from a prorogation, ſo contrary 

to the deſires of Parliament and the ſenſe of the Nation, and from a dilap- 

pointment of the body of a people in matters of great importance and ge— 

neral concern, at a time when the fire of rebellion was broken out, and there 

was ſo much prediſpoſed matter in all parts to catch and ſpread the flame. 

Inſtcad of taking this care, they diſmiſſed the Parliament without ſaying a 

word about the Graces, or giving them the leaſt comfortable aſſurance, to 

keep up ſome faint and diſtant hopes in the Nation of their being paſled in 

another Seſſion. Such an aſlurance, though they never intended to make it 

good, might have anſwered the end, for which they propoſed a conference 

with the Rebels, and was in truth the more likely means of the two, to gain 

them time till the arrival of ſuccours out of England. The Graces, thoſe 4 

eſpecially which limitcd the King's title to ſixty ycars, and confirmed the Gen- 

try in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, could never be agrecable to any ſelfiſh 

Miniſter, becauſe they prevented thoſe pretences of detective titles, by which 

ſuch Miniſters had generally amaſſed wealth, and obtained grants of cſtates 

in Ireland; but the Juſtices (though in their letters to the King they had ac- 

tually remonſtrated againſt them) might have given tome aflurance or hopes 

of paſling them in another Seſſion, without a greater breach of ſincerity than 

they were guilty ot in agreeing to a ſhorter prorogation, and fixing it to? Jan. 

11. when on the night before this was done, they had brought them, by Sir 

Thomas Lucas, thc King's directions (purſuant to their own advice) for pro- 

roguing the Parliament to the latter end of February or the beginning of 

March; which they forbore to impart to the two Houſes. 

The breaking up of the Parliament in ſuch a manner, and the ſtrange aver— 
ſion which thc Lords Juſtices had ſhewn to its ſitting at all, threw a great 
part of the Nation into deſpair. The Roman Catholicks, with too much 
reaſon, gave over all expectation of the Graces, no body doubting but that 
the preſent Rebellion would be made a pretence to defeat them of the be- 
nefit thereof, and probably to lay them under further preſſures. This worked 
and ſtirred up ill humours to the fartheſt part of the Kingdom: it required 
all the Earl of C/anricarde's prudence and credit to keep his own County 
of Calla quiet. He ſaw the miſchief likely to enſue, and, like a faithful 
ſervant of the King's, aſſured the Gentlemen that they might depend on his 
Majeſty's goodneſs for extending the benefit of the Graces to all that con- 
tinued loyal, and kept free from the guilt of Rebellion. He applied to the 
King by the canal of Mr. Secretary Vane, and the mediation of other friends; 
and his Majeſty readily tranſmitted the deſired aſlurance under his own hand, 
to be publiſhed in the country. Had the Juſtices taken the ſame method, or 
given the like aſſurance at their prorog ation of the Parliament, much of the 
evils, which followed ſo ſoon atter, might have been prevented. But their 
neglect in this reſpect, and their other proceedings, hurried people into deſ- 
perate courſes, before his Majeſty's declaration on this head, (dated Dec. 18.) 
occalioned, not by the advice of the Juſtices, but by this information of Lord 
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a Lords Juſtices letter, Nov. 22. 


Clanricarde, 
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CHARLEs Clanricarde, could reach Ireland; for, by the ſlowneſs of the conveyance, his 


I. 


Lordſhip did not receive it till the roth of January. The Juſtices received 


it likewiſe, together with his Majcſty's poſitive orders to publiſh it; which 


I 641, 


(whether they diſapproved the thing, or thought ſuch a grace improper to pro- 
ceed out of their own mouth, or for ſome other reaſon) they cauſed to be 
done by Sir Maurice Euſtace, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, at the 
prorogation of the Houſes on Jan. 11. following. 

The Rebels, who were a before diſheartened, reſumed new courage upon 
this conduct of N Roger More, who was with Colonel Brian Mac 
Mahon, at the head of a body of about 2500, (not the third part of them 
armed) about Atherdee and Dundalk, ſaw very well the advantages thereby 
offered them, and no longer queſtioned the ſucceſs of their affair. To theſe, 
as the moſt advanced of any party of the Rebels, the Deputies of Parliament, 
appointed by a Commiſſion under the Great Scal, were ſent to enter upon 
a Treaty: but they grown inſolent by the proſpe of thoſe advantages, re- 
ccived the Commiſſions very coldly, tore the order of Parliament and the 
letter ſent them in a contemptuous manner, and returned a ſcornful anſwer, 
refuſing all overtures towards an accommodation. The juſtices had likewiſe 
employed ſome Roman Catholick Prieſts to a like purpoſe, but with as little 
effect, the Rebels now not doubting but that, in the univerſal diſcontent 
given by the late proceedings, they ſhould carry the whole Kingdom before 
them. 

To make all poſſible uſe of this circumſtance of the Nation, and to curry 
favour with the diſcontented, Roger More, (much the wiſeſt man of his party, 
and the chief director of their counſels) perſuaded the Iriſb to refrain from 
their declarations againſt the Exgliſb, and put the whole merits of their cauſe 
upon the ſubject of Religion, which was in danger of being extirpated, and 
the pretence of which was the likelieſt means, as well of gaining the Roman 
Catholicks of Eng/;/Þ race, as of procuring them ſuccours from foreign Prin- 
ces, whoſe catholick zeal might prompt them to ſend aſliſtances for the de- 
fence of it in Ireland, at a time when they had no intereſt of their own to 
induce them to encourage inſurrections in the dominions of a Prince in a- 
mity with them. For this purpoſe, he framed an ” Oath of Aſſociation, to 
be firſt taken by all his followers, and ſent over the Kingdom to draw in 
others by the inoffenſive appearance of the motives upon which they ated, 
and of the ends propoſed in that combination; which was to be followed by 
an inſurrection, for the preſervation of their religion, and defence of his 
Majeſty's rights and prerogatives, and the juſt liberties of the ſubject. This, 
with a ſpecious Declaration, publiſhed about the ſame time, and aſſigning 
the like motives for their taking arms, had a wonderful effect in conciliating 
the minds of the Roman Catholicks of Engliſh race, whoſe rootcd averſion 
to the Old Iriſh was in a good meaſure diverted by their reſentment of the 
manifeſt jealouſy expreſſed of them by the State, the recent provocations 
they had received, and the greater hardſhips they dreaded from that quarter, 
and was at laſt quitc got over by the common danger of their Religion ; which 
(they thought) as in a ſinking veſſel, called upon all hands for their aſſiſtance 
to preſerve it. 

Lord Clauricarde had early foreſeen, and carneſtly laboured to prevent, 
theſe inconveniences. He had, on Nov. 14. wrote to this purpoſe into Eng- 
land, and had ſollicited his brother, the Earl of Eſſex, to uſe his care, pow- 
cr and intcreſt with the Parliament to prevent or redreſs any ſudden Decla- 
ration, grounded upon reports, that might caſt an aſperſion or imputation 


4 Sir H. 7:chburn's letter Nov. 11. to the Earl of Ormonde. 
Clan. Mm. p. 88, 89. Nalſen, Vol. II. p. 901. 
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upon the loyaltics or conſciences of any of his Majeſty's faithful ſubzden in Cnanurs 
Ireland, in a time of general ſervice; the firll Proclamation Ot the ane at [. 
Dublin having ſtruck a deep and 1.1 impreſſion in the minds of men, and ths FR ) 
nothing being like to prove ſo fatal, as the doing any thing to countenancs ö 

the notion of this being a war of Religion. : 2 

This wiſe and honeſt advice did not ſuit with the ſchemes ot the anon 

in the Enoliſb Parliament; it was their intereſt to have it thought in England 
a war of Religion, and to have it kept up till they had cnflamed their owa 
Nation, and put themſelves in a condition of raiſing an inturtection there. 


With this view, and upon occaſion of the Rebellion of the Od Trab, thev et ee 
fell with new fury upon the Engliſh Roman Catholicks, as 11 they Had beben 8 
confederated therein; making the orders, and executing the ſevetities, WIe e le 


having been mentioned already, need not, tor the moſt part, be recounted and. 
here. Vet it cannot be improper to take particular notice ot one or two of 
them, which had a more immediate relation to the ſituation and attairs of 
Ireland. 

There was not in that Kingdom a more powerful body of men, than the 
Roman Catholick Lawyers. The Noblemen and principal Gentry of that 
Religion, not being capable of offices of truſt and power in the 8 ate, gene— 
rally bred up their younger ſons in that proſeſſion; who therchy Were en— 
abled to raiſe conſiderable eſtates to rhemtelves, and being, in proportion, to 
their eminency in the profe ſſion, conſulted by all the Noblemen and Gentle— 
men of their Religion, had a general acquaintance and a great intereſt with 
them; to which the dignity of their families, the mutual relations berwoen 
the great Houſes of that country, and the opinion conceived ot their know- 
ledge, experience and wiſdom much contributed. Theſe Gentlemen of the 
law had for many ycars been paſſionately deſirous of two things; the one, a 
liberty of plcading at the bar, without taking the Oath of Supremacy; the 
other, the having of ſome Inns of Court erected at Dublin tor the education 
and inſtruction of young Gentlemen in that profeſſion, that the, might nor 
be at the expence of paſſing ſome years in England to learn the knowledge 
and practice of it. The whole Nation in a manner joined with them in a 
deſire of theſe privileges; and the King among his late Graces had indulged 
them in the firſt point: and when they were full of hopes to ſee that Grace 
eſtabliſhed by law, the late prorogation and the proceedings of the Lords Ju- 
ſtices, made them utterly deſpair of it. Inſtead of having any hopes ot the 
other, they found themſelves entirely debarred of any education at all in tac 
way of the law, even in England, by the late order of the Eugliſhb Parlia— 
ment, for tendring the Oath of Supremacy to all Ir;/hmen in the luns of Court 
and Chancery at London, for expelling all that rctutcd it, and admitting none 
for the future that would not take it. This order affected all the conſidera— 
ble families in Ireland, and deprived them of the only means hitherto allowed 
them of providing for younger children in their own country, as well as of 
the beſt adviſers, whom they could conſult, tor defending the titles of their 
eſtates againſt the flaws which rapacious Miniſters and projectors were perpe- 
tually finding therein. The Lawyers themſelves, though naturally averic to 
war, yet not being allowed to exert themſelves in Parliament for the ſpecdy 
ſuppreſſion of it, ſecing now no other way of obraining the Graces for which 
they had contended in the Houſe of Commons, and which they had ſollicited 
at Court with ſome effect, as they once thought; and deſpairing of what they 
ſo much wiſhed, did not exert their power and credit to keep the Gentlemen 
from having recourſe to (what they imagined was) the only method of re— 
dreſs now left them in the way of arms; but ſome of them carlicr, others 
later, engaged in the Rebellion; and though they did not take upon them 
military commands, or enter into action in the field, were very 1cryiccable 
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lcading Members of their Supreme Council and General Aſſemblies, ſtill re. 
taining their inclinations to peace, and promoting it, as opportunities of. 
fered. 

Their power lay chiefly among the Gentry of the Kingdom; the common 
people were more under the influence of the Roman Catholick Clergy : and 
theſe the Engliſh Houle of Commons had given reaſon to apprehend every 
thing that is dreadful to human nature. They had cauſed the laws againſt 
Recuſants to be put in execution all over England; and though what was 
done in other parts might be little known, yet what paſſed in London could 
not fail of being publick. Eight Roman Catholick Pricſts had been there 
taken up for ſaying Maſs, and the proof failing as to one, the other ſeyen 
were condemned. The King, averſe to the putting of any man to death 
merely for Religion, had reprieved them. The Commons were offended at 
it, and made loud clamours upon this ſubject againſt his Majeſty, whom they 
preſſed to ſign the warrant to have all the eight executed, not knowing that 
one of them was acquitted at his trial. The French Embaſſador interceded 
in their behalf, and deſired they might be only baniſhed ; which at this time 
he conceived to be good policy, conſidering the commotions of Ireland, and 
the deſperate courſes ſuch a terrible ſeverity might occaſion there. But nei- 
ther that, nor the conſideration of foreign Proteſtants, who were alike at 
the mercy of the laws in ſeveral Popiſh countries abroad, could ſtop the fury 
of the Commons, who after a debate upon the requeſt of the Embaſſador, 
paſſed a vote, (in which they deſired the concurrence of the Lords) that exe- 
cution ſhould be done upon five of them, whom they particularly named. 
The Lords thcreupon deſired a conference, to know the reaſons that induced 
the Commons to be of opinion, that five ſhould be executed, and two ſaved. 
The Commons, in a ſtrange ſort of fury at the Lords heſitation in the mat- 
ter, inſtcad of giving them reaſons, deſired them to join in a petition to his 
Majeſty, that all the ſeven might be executed; and inſiſted ſo ſtrongly on it, 
that the Lords complied; and nothing would ſatisfy them till the King had 
left them to their mercy, to order the execution whenever they ſaw fit. If 
the perſecution of Romiſh Prieſts was puſhed on with ſo much fury, and pro- 


cCeeded to ſuch cruel extremities in England, where the Roman Catholicks 


were univerſally quict, and too weak to be dangerous, where no diſturbances 
had happened from them, nor was there the leaſt pretence (but what mere 
imagination or wicked policy ſuggeſted) to fear any, what treatment leſs than 
extirpation could the Iriſb Roman Catholick Prieſts expect, in a country where 
they had an abſolute power over almoſt nine parts in ten of the people, and 
where a bloody Rebellion was broken out, and alrcady imputed to them, 
though not above two or three of their number appeared to know any thing 
of the conſpiracy ? When men have every thing to dread in peace, and much 
to hope from a war, tis natural for them to chooſe the latter, and uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to make it ſucceſsful : nor is it any wonder that thoſe 
Prieſts, in ſuch a ſituation of affairs, ſhould have recourſe to arms for the 
fafety of their lives, and deſpairing of an indulgence in quiet times, ſhould 
ſeck in troubleſome ones for an eſtabliſhment, never to be obtained but by 
the prevailing force of an inſurrection. : 
They could not want arguments to perſuade their flocks to engage in it; 
the Engliſh Commons had by their violent proceedings againſt the Papiſts in 
England, furniſhed them very plentifully in that reipect; and as if all that 
hath been already mentioned on that ſubject, was not enough, * they now 
took occaſion from the Long ford letter (Which, as hath been ſaid, Was pre- 
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ſented to the Council of Ireland on Nov. 10. and tranſmitted to the Lord Citanys 
Licurcnant) to pals a vote, that no tolcration of the Romiſh Religion ſhould I. 

be allowed in Jreland; and to get the Houle of Lords to join with them in Y 
an addre(s to the King, that he would make a publick Declaration to that 8 
effect, However convenient ſuch a Declaration might be for their purpoſes 

in England, it was certainly very unſeaſonable with regard to Ireland, where 

it could ſcrve to no other end than to cnflame matters, to countenance the 

new pretences which the Rebels had taken up to put a glols on a Rebellion, 

begun by the deicendants and remains of the old Rebels of the mere Triſh 

to recover the forfeited eſtates of their anceſtors, and rendered deteſtable to 

all the world by a thouſand acts of inhumanity and horror; to make it, in 

a word, be thought (what all good men, who did not wiſh the deſolation 

of their country, would fain have avoided) a war of Religion; which notion, 

however odious the Rebellion had been in its beginning, would hallow it fo 

in its progreſs, that Catholick Princes might deem it not unworthy of their 
encouragement, and the bulk of the Ji Nation be drawn in to ſupport 

it, as a common cauſc, wherein the conſcience of cvery man was con- 

cerned. 

Theſe violent proceedings of the Eugliſb Parliament, cauſed the Roman 
Catholicks generally to apprehend a formed deſign of extirpating them, un- N 
leſs they would renounce their Religion. It was an age of feats and jealou- 
ſics, credulous paſſions, which readily ſwallow all reports that flatter them 
without examination, and are kept up by the force of imagination, rather 
than by the light of reaſon. An infinite number of reports were continu- 
ally flying about, and alarming the Roman Catholicks with the danger of 
their Religion, and the deſign of an extirpation; which the more caſily found 
credit, by reaſon of thoſe undoubted facts already mentioned, which gave too 
much countenance to that notion, and were too publick to be cither unknown 
or denied. Letters in conſequence of theſe reports, were written and ſent, of 
a like tenour, either ſuggeſted by the fears of the writer, or invented out 
of artifice, to drive people to the extremeſt counſels and deſperate methods 
of defence and relief. Speeches were thrown out by perſons of figure and 
power in publick aſſemblies, either inſinuating or expreſſing the like terri- 
ble deſign ; all which whether ariſing from a furious zcal, violent paſſion, 
or wicked policy, could not in the circumſtances of the Jriſh Nation at that 
time, but work powerfully upon the minds of the Roman Catholick Gen- 
tlemen, and, when they ſaw no other preſent means of ſafety and redreſs 
left, move them to take that which was already offered of an inſurrection. 

u Thus a letter was intercepted, coming from Scotland to one Freeman 
of Antrim, giving an account, “ that a covenanting Army was ready to 
come for Ireland under the command of General Leſfly to extirpate the 
« Roman Catholicks of Ulſter, and leave the Scots ſole poſſeſſors of that 
« Province; and that to this end a Reſolution had been taken in their pri- 
vate mectings and councils to lay heavy fines upon ſuch as would not ap- 
« pear at their Kyrke for the firſt and ſecond Sunday, and on failure the 
« third, to hang without mercy, all ſuch as were obſtinatc, at their own 
« doors.” This notion (as appears from a multitude of depoſitions taken before 
Dr. H. Jones and other Commiſſioners) prevailed univerſally among the Rebels, 
and Was chiefly inſiſted on by them, as one of the principal reaſons of their 
taking arms. It was confidently averred that Sir John Clotworthy, who 
well knew the deſigns of the faction that governed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of England, had declared there in a ſpecch, © that the converſion of 
* the Papiſts in Ireland was only to be effected by the Bible in one hand, 


* Freland, Vol. I. P. 483. Naben, Vol. II. p. 536. 
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CHARLES and the ſword in the other, and Mr. Pym gave out, that they would 
Il. not leave a Prieſt in Ireland. To the like effect Sir Milliam Parſons, 
ort of a ſtrange weakneſs, or deteſtable policy, poſitively aflerted before ma- 
1641. ny witncſlcs, at a publick entertainment in Dublin, That within a twelve. 
month no Catholick ſhould be ſeen in Ireland. He had ſenſe cnough to know 

the conſequences which would naturally ariſe from ſuch a Declaration, whic 
however it might contribute to his own ſelfiſh views, he would hardly have 
ventured to make ſo openly and without diſguiſe, if it had not been agrecable 
to the politicks and meaſures of the Engliſh faction, whole party he eſpouſed, 

and whole directions were the general rule of his conduct. 

From that quarter (and probably with a deſign of making the inſurreQion 
general) came originally thoſe ſuggeſtions of extirpation, which I have ſeen 
expteſled in pamphlets printed at that time in England, ſtuffed with falſhoods 
to ſerve the Parliament cauſe, and in which, by a villany ordinary in thoſe 
days, the names of men of quality and reputation were impudently made uſe 
of, without their knowledge, to gain credit to the relations. Of this ſort 
was the pretended letter of Richard Lord Dungarvan, afterwards Earl of 
Cork and Burlington (a Nobleman of great merit and irreproachable conduct, 
and very far from any crucl or oppreſſive counſels) to Sir Arthur Magenis 
in London, but wrote by one utterly ignorant of the affairs of Ireland, and 
publiſhed by John Hammond, in which it is affirmed, © that perpetual war 
« was to be expected in Ireland, and that country would never be free from 
e inſurrections, except all Papiſts were baniſhed the land, and that Kingdom 
ce jnhabited by other Britiſh᷑ ſubjects, that were Proteſtants.” To the ſame 
ſource docs the King aſcribe them, when he ſays in his excellent book, in 
the chapter upon this ſubject, that“ certainly it was thought by many wile 
e men, that the ptepoſterous rigour and unreaſonable ſeverity, which ſome 
* men carried before them in England, was not the leaſt incentive that 
6 kindled and blew up into thoſe horrid flames, the ſparks of diſcontent, 
« which wanted not prediſpoſed fewel for Rebellion in Ireland; where de- 
« ſpair being added to their former diſcontents, and the fears of utter ex- 
© tirgation to their wanted oppreſſions, it was caſy to provoke to an open 
4 Rebellion a people prone enough to break out to all exorbitant violence, 

« both by ſome principles of their Religion, and the natural deſires of liberty, 
e both to cxcmpt themſelves from their preſent reſtraints, and to prevent 
thoſe aſter rigours, wherewith they ſaw themſelves apparently threatned, 
« by thc covetous zcal, and uncharitable fury of ſome men, who think it a 
ce great argument of the truth of their Religion, to endure no other but their 
« On. 

Having thus ſeen what the Ii Roman Catholicks had to fear, if they 
remained peaccable, it is proper to conſider what they had to hope from an 
inſurrection. In this point nothing ſtruck their imagination ſo much, or 
filled it fo conſtantly, as the late example of Scotland, where the Covenanters 
had gained all their deſires by a Rebellion; and the King, notwithſtanding 
his rcal zeal for Religion, and his known affection to the conſtitution of the 
Church of England, had been forced to conſent, not only to the aboliſh- 
ing of the Liturgy, but to the ſubverſion of Epiſcopacy itſelf; they had ob- 
ſcrved*, that this compliance of his Majeſty, had raiſed ſuch an expectation 
in England, that he intended at his return to alter the Government of that 
Church, and rcduce it to the Scots form, that he was forced by his letter of 
OF. 18. to aflure his own ſervants, that he would be conſtant to the diſci- 
pline and doctrine of the Church of England, and reſolved to die in the 
maintenance thereof. They had ſeen all the cruel outrages, and new. fang- 
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; jed Reformation of the Covenanters, ſo well approved by the Houſe of Com- Cyarres 
s mons in England, that with an inhumanity not uſual in that Nation, they l. 
had made v an order, that none of the Epiſcopal Clergymen fo diveſted of CFWNg 
their livings, plundered, and in other teſpects barbarouſly treated in Scot- 1941. 
land, ſhould be admitted to any benefice, cither in England or Ireland. 
They knew the Scots deſign to labour with all their might the eſtabliſhment 
of their Covenant and Presbyterian conſtitution in both thoſe Kingdoms, 
and that, however averſe the King might be to ſuch an innovation, the En- 
liſh faction were obſtinately reſolved to introduce it; and a petition, atter 

the late Scots faſhion, full or bitter, but general invectives, unſupported by 
any particular fact, againſt Biſhops, had been preſented to the Engliſh Com- 
mons, received and printed in the name of ſome thouſands of the Proteſtant 
inhabitants of the Counties of Antrim, Downe, Tyrone and other parts of 
Ulfer in the Kingdom, praying in expreſs terms the utter extirpation of 
Epiſcopacy; to which for rendering it the more odious, the Popiſh Prelacy 
and Hierarchy was joined. When the Church of England was to be de- 
ſtroyed, they thought they had as fair pretences for getting an eſtabliſhment 
in Ireland, as the Covenanters had in Scotland; and as the King had already 
ſacrificed Scotland, to be the better able to oppole his enemies, and ſupport 
the Church in England, they vainly hoped he might be forced to ſacriſicd * 
Ireland too for the ſame reaſon; and that the Parliament, in order to carry 
their ſchemes (on which they were violently ſet) in the former Kingdom, 
might be the more indifferent as to what was done in the latter. Hence 
they fancied, that by following the Scots example, they had reaſon to ex- 
pect, if not an eſtabliſhment which thoſe had obtained, yet at leaſt a repeal 
of the penal laws, 2. Elig. which inflicted fines upon ſuch as did not con- 
form to the Liturgy, and diſqualified all perſons from preferments that would 
not take the Oath of Supremacy ; the former of which affected the Roman 
Catholicks of all degrees, as the latter was the great grievance of ſuch men 
of quality and eſtates as were Recuſants. 

They had ſeen the King in his late viſit to Scotland =, confirm all that the 
Covenanters had done againſt his authority; make the Lord Loudon the princi- 
pal manager of the Rebellion, Chancellor of that Kingdom ; confer honours 
on their Generals and others who had fought againſt him in the field; diſpoſe 
of preferments and dignities on perſons, not according to their merit, but the 
Capacity and ability they had in doing him miſchicf, and (whilſt his faithful 
ſervants and ſubjects were barely ſuffered to live, upon the condition of not 
coming near his preſence) give all the lands of the Church, which had de- 
volved to him by its ruin, to thoſe Rebels who had moſt contributed to 
that ruin; to whom he had made, as it were, a deed of gift of that King- 
dom, and left the diſpoſal of the chief offices and places of truſt and honour. 
This encouraged the Iriſo Roman Catholick Gentlemen to hope, that by a 
like Rebellion, they might obtain the like advantages, and if they did not 
get the Government of the Nation ſo abſolutely into their hands, they 
might at leaſt prevail for a capacity of being admitted to offices of truſt and 
honour, to which their quality and fortunes in the Kingdom entitled them, 
and which they fo paſſionately wiſhed, that they thought no grievance ſo in- 
ſupportable, as their preſent legal diſqualification for thoſe offices, and the 
being reduced to the neceſlity of living always in a private condition, liable 
to be taken up at the will, and ſubject to the controul and dominion of 
others, who were naturally their inferiors. 

Theſe hopes which were much ſtrengthened by the diſtracted condition of 
the Kingdom of England at this time, by the extremity of the weather in 
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CHARLEsa ſeaſon of the year, which ſeemed ſcarce to allow the ſending of any forces 


I. 


or ſupplies from thence till the ſpring (by which time they might well ex. 


V pett ſuccours from abroad) by the ſhameful backwardneſs which the Scots 


1641. 


Parliament had openly ſhewed, when ſo carneſtly preſſed by the King, to 
lend their aſſiſtance for the immediate ſuppreſſion of the Rebellion, and by the 
reſolution, which that body had formally taken, to do nothing therein with. 
out the concurrence of their brethren in the Parliament of England, why 
were carrying on matters with ſo much violence, and to ſuch extremity 
againſt the King, that all the reaſonable world already apprehended, it would 
end at laſt (as ſoon after proved to be the caſe) in an open rupture and Re. 
bellion, there were great encouragements to the body of the Roman Catho. 
licks of Ireland to embark in the infurretionz. The Rebels confidently 
gave out, that no ſuccours would be ſent from either of thoſe Kingdoms to 
the State of Ireland, and the ſtrange delay in {ending them, did but too 
much countenance that notion. This, with the manifeſt ſigns of fear ſhewn 
in the proceedings of the Lords Juſtices, in their not allowing, either the 
«Earl of Ormonde to raiſe an Army, and take the field againſt them, or Sir 
H. Tichburne * to attack an advanced party of Ir;/h, that lay ſecure and half 
armed at Atherdee, though he urged it as an enterprize, attended with little 
or no hazard in the attempt, and very caſy in the execution; in letting Þ a 
company of the common, looſe, naked Iriſh, ſpoil and waſte the country un- 
der their very noſe and in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where all the 
ſtrength of his Majeſty's Army was, without ſo much as attempting any thing 
againſt them; in their obſtinately reſolving not to make an offenſive war, 
and confining all their care and views ſolely to the defence of Drogheda 
and Dublin, gave luch ſpirits to the Rebels, that though they were not able 
to maintain their ground in the North, againſt the ſmall bodies that were 
got together under Colonel Chicheſter, Lord Montgomery, Sir W. Cole, Sit 
Ralph Gore, Sir William and Sir Robert Stewart, they yet drew down a 
conſiderable force towards the South in order to form the ſiege of Drogheda. 
Their numbers ſtruck terror into all parts whither they advanced, and the 


country, being forced to ſubmit to them wherever they came, till added to 


thoſe numbers. The County of Louth was the moſt expoſed of any to their 
fury, and the 300 arms aſſigned to Mr. John Bellew, High Sheriff and Knight 
of the Shire, for the defence of it, had been recalled by the State before they 
were dclivercd to him, ſo that it lay entirely at the mercy of the Rebels who 
overflowed it. The Gentlemen thereof, baniſhed Dublin by three ſucceſlive 
Proclamations, and on pain of death, ordered to repair to their on houſes, 
unable to make reſiſtance, and ſeeing not any, even the leaſt, proſpect of re- 
lief or ſuccour, opened their defenceleſs habitations to the enemy; which 
gave the Lords Juſtices e occaſion to complain, © that the Rebels were har- 
« bourcd and lodged in the Gentlemen's houſes of that County, as freely as 
« if they were good ſubjects.” This correſpondence, however neceſſitated 
it was at firſt, involving them in the guilt of Rebellion, according to the 
rigour of the law, which they had no reaſon to think would be relaxed on 
account of their unhappy ſituation by any favour or tenderneſs they might 
hope from the then Government, made the Gentlemen in general, and the 
High Sheriff in particular, to join with the Rebels, and put the fate of their 
perſons and fortuncs upon the iſſue of the Rebellion. 


The Rebels ad- This detached body of the northern Rebels appeared on Nov. 21. in 


dance to 


Drogheda, 


light of the town of Drogheda, within four miles of it, preſuming (as was 


© Lords Juſtices letter to the Earl of Leiceſter. 14. Dec. 1641. | * 
Sir H. Tichburne's letter to the Earl of Or monde, Nov. 11. » Yol. III. No. XXXVIII. 
© In their letter to the Earl of Leiceſter, Nov. 22. 1641. 
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imagined) upon ſome party within the place. Sir II. Tichburne d, Gover- CHARLEs 
nor of Drogheda, had the week before ſent a party of fitteen horſe and I. 
twenty two foot to Mellefont, (tormerly an Abbcy of Bernardine Monks, WENN 
founded by Donagh O Carrol, Prince of Ergall about A. D. 1142. but 1941: 
then an houſe of the Lord Viſcount Moore's, three miles trom the town) | 
as well to ſecure that place from the incurſions of roving parties, as to keep 
abroad continual centinels and ſcouts, that might inform him of the Rebels 
motions. His orders were not well obſerved, nor this party fo vigilant as 
they ought to have been; for on the 21ſt the Rebels on a ſudden encompaſled 
the houſe, and (atter the ſoldiers powder was ſpent) took it with the loſs 
of ſome 120 of their own number (among which were Owen Mac Mahon 
and another Captain) and eleven ot the ſoldiers, with moſt of the arms. 
As the Triſh were breaking into the Houle on all ſides, the troopers cauſing 
the great gate to be opened, ſallied out, and opening themſelves a way thro' 
the body of the Rebels, got ſafe with the reſt of the foot ſoldiers lore wounded 
to Drogheda. | 
The Lords Juſtices had on the 2oth, given orders for Sir Charles Coote to 
march with a ſmall party to Navan, for the ſafety of thoſe parts; but ha- 
ving the next day from Sir H. Tichburne, advice of the Rebels approach to 
Drogheda, they aſſigned him his own regiment and two troops ot horte for . 
that lervice; and ordered Commiſſions to be given out for making a new 
levy of four regiments (conſiſting each of 1000 men under the command 
of the Lord Lambart, Sir Charles Coote, Sir Piers Crosby and the Earl of 
Ormonde) and tour independent companies of foot. Sir Henry e, in calc 
he was to wait a ſiege, deſited orders for burning all the corn and houſes 
on the north ſide of the town, in order to deprive the enemy of ſo much 
tood, and the conveniency of warm lodging, imagining that their being ex- 
poſed to the bare fields, without tents to cover them, would be a great abate- 
ment of their courage; but conceived it ſtil] more adviſeable to join all the 
forces together in one Army, and to fight the Rebels in the field. The Juſtices 
did not carc to run the hazard of a battle ; but ordered a body of 600 foot 
under Major Roper, and fifty horſe of the Earl of Ormonde's troop, com- 
manded by Sir Patrick NMemyſs, to re- inforce the garrilon of the place f. 
The foot were raw men, lately raiſed, for the moſt part out of the deſpoiled 
Engliſh, and undiſciplined; but however were as well trained as the enemy, 
and much better armed. The Earl of Ormonde, taking a view of them be- 
fore they marched, did not like their countenances, nor think them a fit 
convoy for the ammunition and proviſions ſent for ſupply of the town; 
but the Juſtices would not revoke or alter their order. | 
They began their march on Nov. 27. the ſame day on which Philip Rely, and 4frat 600 
having joined the Rebels with 4000 men from the County of Cavan, pallcd nor Mw 
the Boyne with his forces; of which the Governor of Drogheda ſent here rats 
mediate intelligence, They were ordered to be at Drogheda the next 
night, and Sir Hleury Tichburne s ſent to them to haſten their march, aſſuring 
them that he would be ready to meet them with other ſuccours, if need 
required. Accordingly on Sunday the 28th in the aftcrnoon, he drew out 
a party and advanced to meet them; hut failing thereof, returned to his place 
and charge, having received intelligence that the enemy intended to aſſault 
the town, either that night, or by break of day in the morning. The Of- 
ficers who commanded the ſuccours could not prevail with their men, by any 
intreaties and promites of reward, to march any further that night than Bal- 
rudery (a village ſeven or eight miles ſhort of Drogheda) being there in- 


© See his letters to the Earl of Ormonde, Nov. 22. and 23. 


© See his letters of Nav. 23. and 25. i Vol. III. No. XL. and XLI. 
* Sir H. T's letters of Nav. 27, 28, 29. and Sir Pat. Wemy/s to the Earl of Or monde, Now. 29. 
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CARL xs formed, that the enemy lay in their way and intended to fall upon them that 


I. 


night. In their march the next morning, the Lord Gormanſton ſent Sir . 


Wien word, that the Rebels were with a body of 2000 foot and 500 horſe 
I641. 


at St. Julians town bridge, three miles from Drogheda. Upon this advice 
Sir Patrick diſpatched ſeveral ſcouts towards the bridge, who all returnin 
with an account, that there was no enemy at all there, their party continued 
their march with great ſecurity to the bridge, no enemy appearing to diſturh 
it. But they were ſcarce got a quarter of a mile beyond it, when they gif. 
covered, fitſt ten of the Rebels horſe, and ſoon after their whole body march. 
ing towards them in very good order, ſeeming to make about 3000 horſe 
and foot. Their horſe conſiſted of five troops, three armed with lanc 
and two with piſtols; they had alſo two field pieces with them. Major 
Chriſtopher Roper, a brother of Lord Baltinglas, commanded the party of 
recruits; who, when they firſt diſcovered the Rebels, were marching in a 
dirty lane, with a deep ditch on each fide of them; but neither he, nor the 
other Captains of foot, had ever been in any former command, or had any 
experience of war. Sir P. Wemyſs adviſed them to draw their men out of 
that inconvenient place into a field adjoining, where they might fight with 
advantage; which they did, and diſpoſed them in pretty good order. Sir 
Patrick drew up his troop in their front, and undertook to begin the charge, 
in which they promiſed faithfully to ſecond him, The Rebels marching to- 
wards him in five large bodics of foot, ſupported with horſe on each wing, 
he cauſed his trumpet to ſound a charge, and advanced to meet them ; but 
the foot, without firing a ſhot or ſtriking a ſtroke, quitted their Officers, 
threw down their arms, and betook themſelves to their heels. Sir Patrick 
did not obſerve this, till his troopers who were old ſoldiers and gallant 
men, called out to him to take notice of the flight of the party, which he 
expected to ſupport him. In this ſituation he had nothing to do, but to 
wheel off and make good his retreat to Drogheda; which, all the country 
thereabouts being incloſed ground, was not to be done without great diffi- 
culty. He made it however in good order, and brought all his troop ſafe 
thither in a body, except two men, whoſe horſes falling lame, they could 
not keep pace with the reſt, but came in afterwards. The loſs of the foot 
was not great, there being ſcarce an hundred of them miſſing, their flight 
being favoured by a fog, in which Major Roper, and the Captains V. Ca- 
dogan and Cha. Townſley made a ſhift to get to Drogheda; but the Rebels 
took more arms than they had before among all their forces, and a conſider- 
able quantity of powder and other ammunition, of which they were in great 
want. 

Sir Henry Tichburne having waited in vain for the attack which he was 
adviſed would be made upon the town that morning, as ſoon as the ſcouts 
which he had ſent out for intelligence, returned and brought him word, 
that the enemy were marching in a ſtrong body athwart the Country, drew 
immediately out of Drogheda with a party of 600 foot and the greateſt part 
of his horſe, in order to meet the re-inforcement deſigned him. But he 
was ſcarce got a mile from the town, when he met ſeveral of the ſcattered 
ſoldiers, that had eſcaped trom the Rebels, and gave him an account of the 
defeat they had met with about two miles farther. Sir Henry underſtood 
that the Rebels forces much exceeded his own in number, yet preſuming he 
ſhould find them ſecure and careleſs after their victory, he ſtill advanced to- 
wards them, ſeeking them up and down in the thick miſt, which as it had 
helped the enemy to come on a ſudden, and almoſt undiſcovered upon the 
othcr companics, ſo it now ſerved them for a ſhelter and means of retreat 
from his. Not able to find the Rebels, he returned with his party to Drogheda, 


to provide for the detence of the place, which was the next day inveſted on all 
ſides. 1 The 
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vantage to them, and added prodigiouſly to their numbers. The 1r;/ no longer 
S 


doubted of their being able to take Drogheda, and to march down with all (LW WW 


their forces united to the ſiege of Dublin. A company of toot conſiſling 
of 100 men, one of the three which had been raiſed in Kildare for the de- 
fence of that County, and armed at the requelt of the country out of the 
ſtores at Dublin, took occaſion a day or two atter the news to revolt to the 
Rebels, and carricd all their arms with them; their Captain Mr. Nicholas 
IVhite, ſon of Sir Nicholas IVhite of Leixlip, being the only perſon leſt to 
carry the unwelcome advice of it to the State. This example was followed 
by others of thoſe companies, and by an infinite number of particulars, who 
upon the Rebels aſſuming to themſelves the ſtile of the Catholick Army, and 
pretending that they had taken arms purely for the defence of their Religion, 
which was in imminent danger of being extirpated, deluded by thoſe pre- 
tences embarked with them to the number of ſeveral thouſands in the cauſe; 
though (as the Lords Juſtices imagined) “ many of theſe joined with them 
« for no other reaſon but becauſe they ſaw ſuccours expected out of Great 
« Britain deferred, rightly judging, that without thoſe ſuccours the State was 
ic neither able to defend itſelf, or protect them.“ Great numbers of the or- 
dinary Iriſh in the Counties of Heſtmeath, Meath and Kildare, taking ad- 
vantage of the troubles to gratify their natural paſſion for rapine and plunder, 
had already got together in ſmall ſcattered parties, and pillaged their ncigh- 
bours, making incurſions even within ſix miles of Dublin, without any op- 
poſition from the State, who never ſent out a party of forces to repreſs their 
inſolence and ſtop their depredations; and encouraged by this impunity, the 
meaner people of the County of Dublin began now to ſtir, to fall upon 
their neighbours, and enrich themſelves by their plunder. 


The Lords Juſtices h had reſolved to keep themſelves entirely on the de- Play of fac 
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fenſive, and to attempt no enterprize till their ſuccours arrived out of Eng- Euglad. 


land. Every letter which they wrote, either to their Lord Lieutenant, or to 
the Parliament of England was full of terrible accounts of the extremity to 
which they were reduced, and of the ſtrongeſt inſtances for the haſtening over 
of immediate ſupplies, without which it would be impoſſible for them to 
ſubſiſt; and that thoſe ſupplies might be at leaſt 100000 /. in money, and 
in men 10000 foot and 1000 horle, which were ablolutely neceſſary, un- 
leſs they had a mind to protract the war, which would be attended with an 
infinite expence of blood and treaſure. Theſe repreſentations had little ef— 
fect upon the Eugliſʒ Commons, whoſe views it anſwered better to make a 

mighty bluſter in their votes of what they reſolved to do, than to ſend them 
actually any real and effectual aſſiſtance. They had indeed on Nov. 11. re- 
ſolved id to ſend 10000 foot and 2000 horſe out of England for the relief 
« of Ireland, and to deſite likewiſe the aſſiſtance of their brethren of Scot- 
« land tor 10000 men in the ſame ſervice. whereof 1000 only to be ſent 

preſently, and the reſt at ſuch times and in ſuch manner, as ſhould be 
agreed upon by articles and conditions of both Parliaments, according to 
future occaſions.” But they were in no haſte to execute what they had 
thus reſolved with regard to the largeneſs of the ſupplics, or indeed to ſend 
over any at all; though they had been told over and over, that the leaſt de- 
lay would give ſuch encouragement to the Rebels, and thoſe who ſecretly fa- 
vourcd them, that the Rebellion would neceſſarily ſpread, and become at 
laſt univerſal. The Earl of Ormonde, who had nominally the command of 
the Army, but could do nothing without leave from the Lords Juſtices (who 
made uſe of him only as a canal to convey their orders to inferior Officers) 
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CHaARLEs ſeeing how matters went, earneſtly preſſed the Lord Lieutenant to come over 


without delay; and taking occaſion from the vote here mentioned, recom- 


UW mended to him ſome Officers (who had ſerved in the late Army which had 


been broke in Ireland) to be employed in that body of forces, which, at 
that diſtance, he really imagined, were raiſing in England purſuant to that 
vote. The Earl of Leiceſter (in his anſwer k of Dec. 4.) informs him of his 
miſtake, and tells him, “ that though he had no doubt of the worthineſs of 
« thoſe perſons whoſe names his Lordſhip had ſent him, yet he did not ſee 
how it was poſſible for him to accommodate any of them with employ. 
« ments fit for them, unleſs the State of England ſhould think fit to make 
more levics; for as yet (ſays he) there are but two regiments to be raiſed 
te here, one for Sir Simon Harcourt, and the other for my ſelf, the Officers 
« and Captains of which are all taken out of the King's late Army; whereof 
e many more offered themſelves, and could not have been refuſed, being re- 
« commended by their own abilities and by the King's good opinion of 
e them, if there had been room for them. He adds, that this was in a man- 
te ner all the force that was to be raiſed at that time in England, except an- 
« other regiment, which was as yet only intended to be raiſed under the 
% command of Sir Charles Vavaſour for the ſervice of Munſter ; but all 
te the Officers of thoſe troops had been choſen and reſolved on there a good 
« while before.“ 


Sir C. Coote's The Lords 22 after having ſate ſtill too long in a vain expectation of 
expedition int? ſupplies from the Engliſb Parliament, and having born, with a patience that 


had too much the air of fear, the continual inſults offered to their authority 
by the ravages of a tumultuary rabble in the very neighbourhood of Dublin, 
were at laſt neceſſitated to make uſe of the Army aſſembled there; and on 
the ſame day. that the 600 men began their march to Drogheda, they ordered 
Sir Charles Coote to march from thence with a body of troops for the relief 
of the caſtle of Wicklow, which was beſieged by the Rebels, and in danger 
of being taken without preſent ſupplies. This he executed with ſucceſs, the 
Rebels upon his approach retiring to the mountains ; and the town being left 
at his mercy, he in revenge of the ſpoils committed upon the Engliſh in thoſe 
parts, put without diſtinction of ſex ſeveral perſons to death, whom the Iriſh 
pretended to be innocent, but, he alledged to be aQually guilty of thoſe 
ſpoils. 
"Io the mean time the news of the rout of St. Julians town. bridge arriy- 
ing at Dublin, cauſed a general conſternation and great diſorders in the city; 
the Engliſh inhabitants were ſo ſtrangely diſmayed, and the diſaffected party 
ſo highly raiſed in ſpirit and courage, that it was apprehended by men of 
good ſenſe, if the Commanders of the Rebels had followed their blow, and 
inſtead of amuſing themſelves and employing their Army in the ſiege of Dro- 
gheda, had drawn all their forces together, and marched ſtreight to Dublin, 
they would, by means of the preſent diſtractions in the place, and of the 
forward affections which they would have found there, have in all probability 
made themſelves maſters of the city, and been able in a ſhort time to force 
the caſtle to ſurrender. In this diſtreſs, the Juſtices ſent for Sir Charles Coote 
back with his forces, who immediately returned, having in the way routed 
Luke Toole, who attacked him with 1000 Iriſb in his march, and was made 
Governor of Dublin, which he applied himſelf very carefully to ſecure. 
The place was but ſorrily fortified, for the ſuburbs, which were large, had 
no walls about them; and the city-wall, having been built above 400 years, 
was now very much decayed, and had no flagkers on it, nor places whercon 
the garriſon might ſtand to fight. Sir Charles was a ſoldicr of fortune, had 
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ſerved when he was very young in the wars of Ireland againſt Tyrone, and ChaRLEs 


by various projects wherein he engaged, and by grants of wardſhips and of 
concealed lands in the Province of Connaght, &c. had raiſed to himſelf an 
eſtate of 4000 J. a year. He was a man of courage and experience, but very 
rough and ſour in his temper; and theſe qualities of his nature being heigh- 
tened by a recent ſenſe of the very great damages he had ſuſtained from the 
Rebels in his forges and eſtate, put him upon acts of revenge, violence and 
cruelty, which he exerciſed on all occaſions with too little diſtinction between 
the innocent and the guilty, and which however acceptable to the Lords Ju- 
tices, and terrible to his enemies, they rendercd him, were generally diſtaſte- 
ful to all wiſe and good men, that wiſhed the welfare and peace of the 
Kingdom, and furniſhed the Iriſh too juſt an occaſion of complaint againſt 
him. 

It hath been already obſerved, that no one Nobleman of the Kingdom, 
or any eſtated Gentleman of Engliſh race, engaged in the Rebellion, or joined 
with the Rebels in action till the month of December; for as to thoſe Gen- 
tlemen of the County of Louth, who ſubmitted to them betore, being un- 
able to defend themſelves, or to make reſiſtance, they had not yet appeared 
in action. The Rebellion till then had been carried on by the meer 1r7ſh, 
and confined to Mer, to ſome few Counties in Leinſter, and that of Ley- 
trim in Connaght : but the beginning of that month opened another ſcene, 
and laid the foundation of a more general inlurreQion, in which a great part 
of the Nobility, and almoſt all the Roman Catholick Gentlemen of Engliſh 
race throughout the Kingdom firſt or laſt were involved. The ſteps by which 
this was brought about; and the manner in which the Lords and Gentlemen. 
of the Pale (who made the firſt defection) came to be engaged in the affair, 
is a proper ſubje& of enquiry, and well deſerves a particular relation. 


I. 


A 
10641. 


The Rebels, after their victory on Nov. 29. encreaſed exceedingly in their Defe#ion of 
numbers, ſo that in a very few days their forces about Drogheda, and be- gn 


tween that place and Dublin, amounted to 20000 men. The Lords and 
Gentry of the Pale, unable to reſiſt ſo vaſt a body, that were entirely maſters 
of the field, kept themſelves quiet in their own houſes, ro which they had 
been ordered by the Lords Juſtice to retire, not thinking it prudent by a weak 
and fruitleſs oppoſition, and acts of hoſtility, to. provoke an enemy that could 
deſtroy them in a moment, and take ample vengeance on thcir perſons as 
well as eſtates, ſince they were on pain of death forbid a retreat in Dublin. 
In this condition they remained, when the Lords Juſtices on Dec. 3. direct- 
ed their letters to divers of the Nobility who were neareſt to them (moſt of 
the Engliſb Pale) acquainting them that they had immediate occaſion to con- 
fer with them concerning the preſent eſtate of the Kingdom and the ſafety 
thereof in thoſe times of danger, and requicing them to be at Dublin for 
that end on the eighth day of the ſame month. | 
This ſummons alarmed ſeveral of thoſe Noblemen, who lying moſt ex- 
poſed to the enemy, could not hinder the Rebels entrance into their hou— 
les, or the paying of them contributions, and had thereby been guilty of a 
correſpondence which in the eye of the law was criminal, (though unavoid- 
able) and expoſed them to the penalties of High Treaſon, if they were to be 
judged with rigour. The reaſon aſſigned for convening them at that time 
appeared very ſuſpicious, becauſe of the jealouſy which the Juſtices had al- 
ways expreſſed of them; and there was no reaſon to imagine, that their jca- 
louſy could be leſs, when their fears and danger were greater; or that they 
| Were now ready to take their advice, when they had rejected it before, tho 
g1VCn in concurrence with others of unexceptionable characters, and warrant- 
cd by the authority of Parliament. It appearcd very ſtrange and unaccount- 
able, that thoſe very perſons who had about a fortnight before thought the 
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CHARLEs abode of theſe Lords in Dublin dangerous and incompatible with the lafety 


I. 


of the State, and in conſequence thereof had baniſhed them from thence, 


WV ſhould now, by a ſudden turn of ſentiments and conduct, invite them thi. 


1641. 


ther to be conſulted with for the ſafety of that State. Hence it was caſily 
imagined, that the ſummons was only an artifice to draw thoſe Noblemen 
to Dublin, and when they were there, to ſeize on their perſons, confine 
them in an irkſome priſon, and perhaps proſecute them at law with a ſeye. 
rity, which might end in the forfeiture of their eſtates, the ruin of their fa. 
milies, and the taking away of their lives by an ignominious execution. Theſe 
apprehenſions were much heightened by the ill opinion which they had en- 
tcrtained of the Lords Juſtices, who (they firmly believed) hated their perſons 
as well as religion, and had deſigns upon their eſtates ; which, having power 
in their hands to do what they pleaſed, and being reſtrained by no ſcruple 
about the means of doing it, they might very eaſily execute. Thus the fears 
and jealouſies of theſe Noblemen, upon occaſion of this ſummons, drove 
them into ſuch extremities, as deſpair of mercy is wont to produce in thoſe 
who have tranſgreſſed the ſtrict bounds of duty, and know their lives and 
eſtates without it to be forfeited to the rigour of law. They reſolved 
therefore not to appear on the day appointed, when only the Earl of XA 
dare, the Viſcount Fts-Williams, and Baron of Howth coming in, the Ju- 
ſtices thought fit to put off the conference. | 

The other Lords met moſt of them on the 7th, and drew up a letter to 
the State, ſignifying, © that they had heretofore preſented themſelves before 
« their Lordſhips, and freely offered their advice and furtherance towards the 
« ſafety of the Kingdom, which being negle&ed, gave them cauſe to con- 
« ccive, that their loyalty was ſuſpected by their Lordſhips; and that they 
« had received certain advertiſement, that Sir Charles Coote, at the Council 
« Board, had uttered ſome ſpeeches tending to a purpoſe and reſolution to 
execute upon thoſe of their Religion a general maſlacre, by which they 
« were all deterred from waiting on their Lordſhips, not having any ſecurity 
« for their ſafety from thoſe threatened evils, or the ſafety of their lives; 
and rather thought it fit ro ſtand upon their beſt guard, until they heard 
e from their Lordſhips how they ſhould be ſecured from thoſe perils ; pro- 
*« teſting however, that they were, and would continue, both faithful ad- 
« yiſers, and reſolute furtherers of his Majeſty's ſervice, concerning the pre- 
« ſent ſtate of the Kingdom and the ſafety thereof, to their beſt abilities.“ 
This letter was ſigned by the Earl of Fingall, and the Lords Gormanſton, 
Slane, Dunſany, Netterwille, Louth and Trimbleſtone, and ſent to the Lords 


Juſtices, who received it on the 11th of December, and thence ſuſpected, that 


the writers of it would rather join with the Rebels, than aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing 
them. The unhappy reſolution taken of ſtanding on their guard was a rea- 
lonable ground of ſuch ſuſpicions, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily end in ſome 
treaty or other with the Rebels, at leaſt for their aſſiſtance, in caſe they were 
attacked by the State, or ſent for by an armed force. 

In the mean time, (on Tweſday Dec. 7.) a party of foot being ſent out 


into the neighbourhood of Dublin, in queſt of ſome robbers that had plun- 


dered an houſe at Byskin, came to the village of Santry, and murdered ſome 
innocent husbandmen, (whoſe heads they brought into the city in triumph, 
and among which were one or two Proteſtants) under pretence that they had 
harbourcd and relieved the Rebels, who had made inroads and committed 
depredations in thoſe parts. Hard was the caſe of the country people at this 
time, when not being able to hinder parties of robbers and Rebels breaking 
into their houſes, and taking refreſhments there, this ſhould be deemed a 
treaſonable act, and ſufficient to authorize a maſſacre. This following 10 


ſoon after the exccutions, which Sir Charles Coote (who, in revenge of his 
2 | own 
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and the barbarities of the Uſer Iriſh, certainly carried matters CHarL Es 
8a as no body can excuſe) had ordered in the County of J/7c&- 1. 
low, among which, when a ſoldicr was carrying about a poor babe on the CV JI 
end of his pike, he was charged with ſaying, that he liked ſuch frolicks, 154" 


it preſently be imagined, that it was determined to procced againſt all 
— perſons in thc lame undiſtinguiſhing way of cruelty ; and it ſcrved 
either for an occaſion, or pretence, to ſome Roman Catholick Gentlemen of 
the County of Dublin, (among which were Luke Netterville ſecond ſon of 
the Lord Viſcount Netter ville, George Blackney of Rickenhore, and George 
King of Clantarfe) to aſſemble together at Swords, fix miles from Dubliu, 
and put themſelves with their followers in a poſture of defence. 

This rendezvous was on the gth of December; and the Lords Juſtices and 
Council having advertiſement thereof, and apprehending ſome miſchievous 
conſequences might thence enſue, immediately iſſued out thcir warrant, 
« commanding all perſons there aſſembled, upon thcir dutics of allegiance to 
his Majeſty, immediately upon ſight thereof to ſeparate, and not to unite 
« any more in that manner, without direction from the State; and that nine 
« of the principal perſons ſo aſſembled ſhould appear by ten of the clock 
« the next morning at the Board, to ſhew the cauſe of their aſſembling in 
« that manner.” This warrant was delivered on the roth, and the Gentlc- 
men, inſtcad of obedience to their lawful ſuperiors, returned an anſwer the 
ſame day to this effect; © that they were conſtrained to meet there together 
« for the ſafety of their lives, (which they conceived to be in no ſmall danger) 
« being forced to forſake their houſes, on the laſt Txeſ7ay at night, by the 
riſing out of ſome horſe troops and foot companies from Dublin, who on 
ve the ſaid night killed four Catholicks for no other reaſon than that they 
bore the name of that Religion; an act, as they conccived, no way juſti- 
« fiable, and of it ſelf apt to ſtrike fear and terror into all of that profeſſion ; 
a treaty being then entertained by the Army beneath, which, they expect- 
ed, might have produced an happy concluſion; during which Treaty they 
imagined no act of that nature, nor any ſuch cauſe of diſtraction ought to 
have been given; and having been before daily put into many fears by cer- 
tain intelligence given them of unexpected attempts againſt their lives; 
and therefore thought fit to ſignify thus much unto their Lordſhips, de- 
« ſiring ardently to be ſome certain way aſſured by their Lordſhips of the 
« ſatcty of their lives, before they ran the hazard thereof; which was the 
« only motive that hindered them from manifeſting that obedience, which 
they acknowledged to be due unto their Lordſhips commands.” The treaty 
here referred to was that which is mentioned in the Lords Juſtices letter to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Dec. 14. purſuant to the offer of ſome Popiſh Prieſts, 
and was carried on by Sir Thomas Carey and Dr. Cahel, a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne ; which came to nothing by the Rebels inſiſting upon unreaſonable 
pteliminaries, in confidence of the ſucceſs, which the preſent ſituation of their 
affairs encouraged them to expect. 

Hercupon the Council on the 13th publiſhed a Manifeſto, vindicating the 
innocency of the State, and declaring “ that the four, who they alledged 
were killed as Papiſts, (one of which was a Proteſtant) were ſuch as had 
been actually guilty of rebellious courſes, and commanding them again to 
ſeparate upon ſight of their warrant; and that the three before-mentioned 
by name, and ſome others of the Gentlemen aſſembled with them, ſhould 
appear before the Board on the 18th of the ſaid month; that they might 
be fully heard by the Lords Juſtices and Council; to which end their Lord- 
ſhips thereby gave them and every of them, the word of the State, that 
< they might then ſecurely and ſafely repair thither, without danger of any 
«« trouble or ſtay whatſocycr, | | 
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An HISTORY of the LIE of BooOEIII. 


It happened about this time that ſome fiſhermen of R arroct, Raheyy, 
and Clantarfe (villages lying upon the bay of Dublin, and inhabited chiefly 
by Roman Catholicks) took the opportunity of low- water to ſeize and plun- 
der a bark come from England and lying in the bay, and carried off all the 
commoditics they found in her to ſeveral places were they could beſt ſecure 
them. No account of this affair takes the lcaſt notice of any men on board 
the bark, or of any ill treatment that they met with, which, had there been 
any, would have been unavoidable, and could not have failed of being men. 
tioned by thoſe who relate it; ſo that it ſeems to have been a veſlel deſerted 
or wrecked ; in which caſe people that live on the ſea-coaſts, influenced by 
a common but barbarous notion, are apt to deem and treat the goods on 
board as lawful plunder. Whether this was the caſe or no, the Lords Juſti- 
ces conſidered it as an high inſult on the Government; and plunder being 
the general prelude to Rebellion in the 1rzſh, they thought it behoved them 
to take immediate vengeance upon the perſons concerned in that action; and 
to do this in ſuch a manner, as might ſtrike a terror into others, and deter 
cycry body from daring to commit the like. They took therefore a quick, 
(too quick indced to allow any examination into the matter, or a proper di- 
ſtinction to be made between the innocent and guilty inhabitants) as well ag 
ſevere reſolution on this occaſion ; and on Dec. 14. ordered the Earl of Or- 
monde © to ſend out forthwith a party of ſoldiers of horſe and foot to fall 
e upon thoſe Rebels at C/antarfe and thereabouts, to cut them off, as well 
* for puniſhment as terror to others, and to burn and ſpoil the Rebels hoy- 
c ſes and goods; and to bring up to Dublin ſuch of the boats and veſſels 
cc lying there, as they could on the ſudden ; and to burn, ſpoil, ſink, and 
« make unſerviccable the reſt.” By this warrant the Earl of Ormonde was 
at liberty to ſend out what party or Officers he ſaw fit; hut by the ſpecial 
deſignation of the Lords Juſtices, Sir Charles Coote was appointed to go up- 
on this cxpedition, bcing the fitteſt perſon to execute their orders, as one 
who beſt knew their minds. Accordingly the next day (Dec. 15.) he went 
out with a party of ſoldiers, and entirey neglecting Kilbarrock and Raheny, 
fell upon Clentarfe, (which village belonged to Mr. King, who was all this 
while abſcnt from thence at Swords) and burnt his tenants houſes and goods, 
not ſparing even his manſion houſe, under pretence that ſome of the goods, 
taken by robbery out of the bark, had been carried thither in his abſence, and 
found there before it was ſet on fire. 

This action, it is eaſy to imagine, would naturally exaſperate Mr. King 
and the other Gentlemen aſſembled at Swords, and might poſſibly provoke 
them to treat the meſſenger who brought the Manifeſt fo harſhly, and the 
Lords juſtices with ſo little ceremony and duty, as not to vouchſafe them an 
anſwer in writing, and to break our into thoſe rebellious courſes which are 
mentioned in the letter of the State to the Lord Lieutenant on Dec. 28. 
which (as alſo their former of the 14th, printed at the latter end of Sir ohn 
Temple's hiſtory of the Iriſb Rebellion) is a great part of it an apology tor 
thcir own conduct towards the Lords and Gentlemen of the Pale. They ſay 
in that letter, “It is obſervable that by the printed Manifeſt the ſaid King 
* and the reſt were again required upon their allegiance to ſeparate; and al- 
though in that publick inſtrument it was declared, that if they failed there- 
© in, the State would take ſuch a courſe with them to reduce them to obe- 
« dience, as might prove penal to them; yet the ſaid King and the reſt 
were ſo far from yielding obedience to the order, that they kept the meſ- 
« ſenger ſent them with that Manifeſt a day and a night in reſtraint ; and 
e the letter adds] they have not yet ſeparated : but inſtead of ſeparating, 
« tent us word by our meſſenger, that we ſhould hear of them within a day 
© or two, as indeed we did, when within two or three days after, they ad. 

5 wy f « vanced 
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« yanced nearcr to Santry, within three miles of this city, with banners di(- CHarLES 
« playcd to out- face us. Where incrcaſing daily in their numbers, they ad- 1. 
« vanced yet nearcr within two miles of this city, robbing and ſpoiling the CYWWx 
ec Enelifh and Protcſtants round about them, even to the ſuburbs ot this 1941, 
« city ; and ſettling themſelves in garriſon at Finglaſs and Santry, fortified 
« themſelves there to affront this State, inſomuch that we were neceſlitated 
« on the 22d of this month to ſend out 1000 men, who pur thoſe Re- 
bels to flight, and burnt thoſe parts of thoſe two towns which relieved 
« thc Rebels.” 
There are ſome things myſterious in this account (as there arc in ſome o- 
thers) of the Lords Juſtices. They indeed expreſly affirm, that the body which 
advanced to Santry and Finglaſt was the lame that had aflembled at Swords 3 
but they ſpeak of their paſſi 


ing ſome days at Santry, and there increaling 
cyery day in their numbers, which ſcems inconſiſtent with the order given 
in Council on Dec. 20. to the Earl of Ormonde to ſend out a party againſt 
them; in which there is no mention at all made of Santry, but he is direct— 
ed to fall upon them and their relievers and harbourers at Swords, and other 
places thereabouts, and to burn, ſpoil, and deſtroy the houſes, corn, and all 
other goods of the ſaid relievers. It is not very uſual for ſoldiers, elated 
with ſucceſs, to diſtinguiſh nicely what parts of towns in the power of gar- , 
riſons did actually relieve them; nor doth it appear, whether thoſe garriſons 
lived upon proviſions voluntarily offered them, or taken by violence; for if 
they uſed force in the caſe, this in all reaſon muſt be ſuppoſed to fall upon 
thoſe inhabitants who were moſt averſe to their mcaſures, and whole fate 
was certainly very hard, if the being oppreſſed and plundered by Rebels were 
made a reaſon or pretence for the Government to order their houſes to be 
burnt, and all their effects to be deſtroyed. The calc, as it appears to me, 
ſeems to be this: The Gentlemen, who had ſtood on their guard at Swords, 
and formed themſelves into regular companies, and who reſolving never to 
venture themſelves in the power of the Lords Juſtices, had determined like- 
wiſe to proceed further, did not yet care to be the firſt aggreſſors; and there- 
fore ſent thoſe detached parties to Saniry and Finglaſs within two miles of 
Dublin, to provoke the State by ſuch an inſult, and by hindering free acceſs 
to the markets, to ſend forces to diſlodge them. And probably they came 
thither on the 21ſt, the day before their quarters were beaten up, and they 
forced to a greater diſtance from the city. : 
Dr. Nalſon has ſomething particular in his m relation of this affair, which 
I am the more inclined to inſert, becauſe I am perſuaded he had it from the 
Duke of Ormonde himſelf, from whom (he n ſays) he derived many informa- 
tions; which indeed appears very evidently to me in many paſſages, particu- 
larly in that which mentions ſeveral inſtances of Iriſh Gentlemen who ſhewed 
humanity to the Proteſtants, relieved and preſerved them, and wherein there 
are ſome remarks on the hiſtorians that have wrote on the 1r;ſh Rebellion; 
which paſſage is tranſcribed in his Grace's own words from a paper? which [I 
have before me in his own hand-writing. The Doctor ſays, that Luke Net- 
terville ſent two ſtrong parties, the one to poſſeſs Fing/aſs, and the other 
to Saxtry, where they lay till thoſe at Finglaſs were diſlodged from thence 
by Colonel Crawford, lately arrived out of ngland, with a recommendation 
from the Prince EleQor Palatine, under whom he had ſerved in the wars 
of Germany. The diſlodging of the Rebels from Finglaſs happened by a 
pretty odd adventure; for Crawford having raiſed a regiment of the ſtripped 
and deſpoiled Engliſh, who came to Dublin for ſanctuary, he daily exerciſed 
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CHnanrLEs them; and being a perſon of a good competency of confidence and for- 


I. 


wardneſs, he requeſted the Earl of Ormonde to take a view of them, and ſee 


o well in fo ſhort a time he had improved and diſciplined his men. The 


1641. 


next morning his Grace, with about twenty horſe of his ſervants, and ſome 
perſons of Quality, went into the field to ſee them exerciſe; yet when he 
came there, he found no men upon the place. But preſently after, heatin 

ſome ſhooting, and conceiving they might be marched to ſome more con- 
venient ſpot of ground, he advanced to the place, where by the ſhooting he 
judged they were. When he came near, he ſaw there was a man brought 
off woundcd, which eaſily convinced him it was no matter of jeſt. Cyg;y. 
ford, it ſeems, reſolving to ſignalize himſelf, had made an attempt upon the 


Rebels at Fing/aſs ; but his men, who had ſcarcely recovered their fright up- 


on the late dangers they had eſcaped, were not ſo well improved, either in 
courage or diſcipline, but that they had ſhewed the Rebels their backs, if his 
Grace, by the ſeaſonable appearance of this ſmall body of horſe, had not re- 
inforced them. The Rebels having no horſe, and not knowing what ſtrength 
or numbers were coming upon them, immediately retired, and drew off from 
the place. The other party at Santry, hearing of the approach of Sir C. 
Coote, conſulted with their heels for the ſecurity of the reſt of their bodies, 
and quitted the place with ſo much fear and haſte, that they left behind them 
the beſt part of their equipage and proviſions. | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting about Dublin, the ſeven Noblemen 
of the Pale were conſulting in the County of Meath, what meaſures to take 
in their preſent ſituation. The Lords Juſtices, upon receipt of their letter 
of the 7th, had publiſhed a Proclamation *, wherein they declared to them, 
and all other Roman Catholicks, “ that they never heard Sir Cha. Coote, or 
e any other, utter at the Board, or elſewhere, any ſuch ſpeeches tending to 
« a purpoſe or reſolution to execute upon thoſe of their profeſſion, or upon 
« any other, a general maſlacre, or any maſlacre at all; and that they never 
tc intended ſo to diſhonour his Majeſty and the State, or wound their own 
« conſciences, as to entertain the leaſt thought of acting ſo odious, impious, 
and deteſtable a thing upon any perſons whatſoever; and that if any proof 
«© could be made of any ſuch words ſpoken by any perſon whatſoever, he 
« ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed ; and therefore they required the ſaid Noble- 
« men to attend them at the Board on Dec. 17. that they might confer with 
« them. And for the ſccurity of their repair unto them, they thereby gave 
&« to all and every of thoſe Noblemen, the word and aſſurance of the State, 


* that they might then ſecurely and ſafely come unto them without danger 


« of any trouble or ſtay whatſoever, from them who neither had nor have 
« any intention to wrong or hurt them, | 

This Proclamation was ſent and delivered to Lord Gormanſton on the 1 5th 
by F. Cahell, whom the Juſtices had lately employed in a Treaty with the 
Ulſter Rebels. The ſeven Lords had thereupon ar meeting with a great 
number of the Gentry of Meath at the hill of Crofty, where after having 
conferred for two or three hours, there came towards them Colonel! Mac 
Mahon, Philip O Rely, Roger More and others, attended by a guard of 
musketeers. As ſoon as theic drew near the hill, the Lords and Gentry of 
the Pale rode towards them; and Lord Gormanſton, being one of the firſt, 
demanded of them, why and for what reaſon they came armed into the Palc. 
To which Roger More made anſwer, that the ground of their coming thi- 
ther and taking up arms was, for the freedom and liberty of their conſcien- 
ces; the maintenance of his Majeſty's prerogative, in which they underſtood = 
he was abridged; and the making the ſubjects in Treland as free as thole in 
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England wete. Whereupon the ſaid Lord deſired to underſtand from them Cn arLes 
truly and faithfully, whether theſe were not mere pretences, rather than the Il. 
true grounds of their ſo doing; and likewiſe whether they had not ſome CYWNg 
other private ends of their own; which being denied by all, upon profeſſion 1641. 
of theit ſincerity, his Lordſhip then told them, that ſince theſe were their 
true ends, they would likewiſe join with them therein. To this courſe (lays 
Mr. Edward Dou dall from whole examination the account is taken) they 
all agreed, that it was thereupon publickly and generally declarcd, that 
wholocver ſhould deny to join with them, or refuſe to aſliſt them therein, 
they would account him as an enemy, and to the utmoſt of their power 
labour his deſtruction. After this agreement, a warrant was iſſued to the 
Sheriff of Meath, to ſummon all the Lords and Gentry of the County, to 
meet the next week at the hill of Taragh. 

Before the day appointed for that general aſſembly came, ſome of the chief 
met on Sunday Dec. 19. at Mr. Nicholas Darcy's houſe of Plattin z and 
there drew up ſ a letter to the Queen, in which they acquaint her Majeſty, 
« that they had preſumed both in their own names, and in the names of the 
© Nobility and Gentry of the Eng/zfþ to lend a petition to his Majeſty, 
« thereby to make known a part of the cauſes and motives of their taking arms, 
« and for the reſt his Majeſty was to be informed thereof by the Gentleman 
« the bearer of their letter, whom they had entruſted to make them like- 

. « wiſc known to her Majeſty; and in caſe the King ſhould miſtake their 
| « jntentions, they humbly begged of her Majeſty to mediate for them, and 

« ſet them right in his Majeſty's good opinion, ſecing what they had done 

« was only for defence of his Royal Prerogative, the enjoying of the free 

« and publick exerciſe of their Religion, which (as they were informed) they 

« were totally to be debarred of, and the reformation of the abuſes and 

« grievances of that poor Kingdom. They likewiſe implorcd her aſſiftance 
« to procure them from his Majeſty, the grant of what they humbly deſired 
« in their petition, which was no more than his Majeſty had been plcaſed 
* to grant to his ſubjects in other of his Dominions, who ſhould not on 
any occaſion be more ready and forward than they were to ipend their 

& lives and fortunes for their Majeſty's ſervice, which they ſhould be ready 

* to ſeal with their blood.” This letter is ſigned by the Earl of Fingall the 
Lords Gormanſton, Netterville and Slane, Sir Richard Barnewall, Nicholas 

Darcy, and Fames Bathe of Acharn. 
They drew up at the ſame time a * petition, and an u apology for their 
taking arms, both addreſſed to his Majeſty. In the former, they begged 
leave © to lay before his Majcſty, the motives that conſtrained them to take 
up arms, and join with the forces of U/ſter, fearing leſt he ſhould be miſ- 
informed by others, and conſequently have a worſe opinion of them than 
they deſerved; for if they had conceived, by the Declaration publiſhed in 
that Kingdom [by the Mer Rebels] of the cauſes and motives of the ge- 
 neral commotion in it, that there had been any thing expreſſed therein 
to perſuade, or withdraw them from the duty or allegiance they owed to 
« his ſacred Majeſty, they would rather all of them have laid down their 
heads to the block, than ever have done it. But finding nothing con- 
< tained therein, but the continuance of their allegiance to his Majeſty, the 

maintaining and defending his Royal Prerogative, the free and publick ex- 
erciſe of their Religion, and the reformation of the grievances of the King- 
dom, this made them preſume, that his Majeſty would make no worſe 
conſtruction of them for what they had done, than their loyalties and af- 
** tections to his Majeſty deſerved; and no worle than his Majeſty had made 
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CHARLEs® of others of his ſubjects, who upon leſs, or the ſame occaſions had done 


I. 


cc 


WWE 


1641, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the like; and though they were ready upon his Majeſty's command to 
them to lay down their arms, yet they hoped and humbly prayed, that 
ſeeing their own loyalty and affections to his Majeſty were as great as theirs, 
and their grievances full as great, if not greater than theirs, his Majeſty 
would therefore be graciouſly pleaſed, to give them the like redreſs, 38 
he had given to the others, by a Free Parliament, in which they ſhould 
certainly make appear to him, how much they had been wronged ang 
oppreſſed ; and to grant his Royal Aſſent to ſuch things, as that great Court 


ſhould conceive to be moſt for his Majeſty's advantage, the increaſe of his 


revenue, and the caſe of his poor oppreſſed ſubjects; which they humbly 
conceived would be the moſt powerful remedy to reduce the preſent di- 


'ſtempers into peace and quietneſs; and in the interim to command the 


ceſſation of any hoſtile act on either ſide. 

In their apology, they inſiſt on “ their petition, at the beginning of the 
Ulſer inſurrection, to the Lords Juſtices for arms out of the ſtore at Dy. 
lin (where there was ſuthcient proviſion for arming more than 20000 
men) their undertaking, it ſupplied therewith in a competent manner, to 
appeaſe the preſent troubles, with little expence to his Majeſty ; the con- 
duct of the Lords Juſtices, in rejecting this petition of theirs, out of an in- 
jurious ſuſpicion of their loyalty, though ample teſtimony had been giyen 
thereof by many deſcents, and the blood of their anceſtors ſhed in abun. 
dance in former ages for the defence of the Crown of England; in de- 
nying them even arms for their neceſſary defence of their houſes and per. 
ſons, thereby expoſing them to the mercy of the enemy, and in diſarmin 
all the Roman Catholicks of Dublin that had arms, at the ſame time that 
all the Engliſh and Proteſtants of thoſe parts had arms and weapons given 
them for their defence; and many of theſe though of mean condition 
were employed, as Commanders of companics, for ſuppreſſing the com- 
motion in Ulſter, whilſt Gentlemen of good quality of the Old Engliſb 
of the Pale, who ſued for the ſame favour of the like commands, were 
rejected, becauſe Roman Catholicks ; the murmuring of ſundry loyal ſub- 
jects, and even of ſick perſons, in their beds near Dublin and elſewhere, 
and the hanging of many by martial law without cauſe by Sir C. Coote 
and others, under colour of paper warrants of the ſaid Juſtices, contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the Realm; the reſolution of the State to waſte 
the country, without excepting any, eſpecially near Dublin; the Juſtices 
orders to their forces to burn, pillage and deſtroy the lands and goods of 
the beſt ſubjects, and their Proclamation to burn all the corn within ten 
miles of Dublin, if not brought thither for ſupply of the Army within 
ten days, a work impoſſible to be accompliſhed in ſo ſhort a time; the 
taking away the corn of ſuch as obeyed the ſaid Proclamation, and 
brought it to Dublin, upon the Juſtices promiſing to pay them the market 
price, and paying them nothing for the ſame; the ſaid Juſtices violation 
of the publick faith given by Proclamation to Gentlemen aſſembled for their 
own defence, in ſending, on the yery day the Proclamation was publiſhed, 
Sir C. Coote to pillage and burn one of the ſaid Gentlemen's principal towns, 
houſes, corn and other goods to the value of more than 4000 J. which, 
with the diſarming of the Roman Catholicks of Dublin, the day before 
the Lords of the Pale were to attend there according to the Proclamation, 
gave them ſuch cauſe of jealouſy, that they did not think it ſafe tor them 
to obſerve its contents, but continued to ſtand upon their guard, upon 
which Sir C. Coote attempted to ſurprize them (though they contained 
themſelves within the bounds of the laws) and burnt divers towns, where 


they were quartered near Dublin; the proteſtation lately paſſed in Parlia- 
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ment to incenſe the Ulſter Iriſh againſt them, and the reſolution (if it had CMALES 


not paſſed in ſuch terms) taken (as they were credibly informed) by the 


Lad 


LI 


Lad 


away theit lives and eſtates, it they did not take arms with them; their 
own inability, being deſtitute of weapons, to reſiſt them; and finally their 
being now convinced by the late Remonſtrance, which the U/ſer men had 
« preparcd to bc preſented to his Highneſs, that they had taken arms as well 
tor the defence and advancement of his Royal Crown, jult prerogatives and 
« rights, as for the general ſafeguard and preſervation of the libertics, religion, 
« poſſeſſions, eſtates and perſons of his faithful ſubjects the Catholicks of 
« Jrelaud; deſiring his Majeſty not to take offence at their riſing in arms; 
« but to vouchſafe them his protection from the crucl attempts and deſigns 
« of the Lords Juſtices, and the State againſt them, and to afford them juſt 
« cauſe of laying them down, by ſupplying preſent and effectual remedies 
« to their juſt grievances, and ſecurity to their eſtates and perſons, whereby 
« they might be enabled to perform that acceptable ſervice to his Highneſs 
« and his Crown, which their own duty, and the many precedents of their 
« anceſtors bound them unto. | 

The Gentleman by whom theſe inſtruments were to be ſent, and who 
was to ſupport them with a repreſentation of further grievances, was Sir 70% 
Reade, a Lieutenant Colonel in the late Army, and ſent over in 1639, (be— 
ing an Officer of good experience, and well acquainted with the State of 
Scotland) with Sir H. Bruce to aſſiſt the Earl of Antrim in the diverſion 
which he had undertaken at that time to make in Scotland, the vanity of 
whoſe pretences, and unfitneſs for the enterprize, he was then very ſervice- 
able in detecting. About the time of the action at the bridge of St. 7ulzar's 
town, he had out of regard to his wife's fears (ſhe being big with child) re- 
tired with her to Plattin, the ſtrongeſt caſtle in the country, leaving three 
children, with nine or ten more of his family, behind him in Drogheda. 
He would gladly have returned thither himſelf, but the Irij/Þ troops, which 
had encompaſſed the place round, would not ſuffer it. His being at P/ar- 
tin, though he had never been a musket ſhot without the gates, ſince he 
came thither, gave occaſion to ſome of his ill-wiſhers within Drogheda, to 
ſuggeſt that he was with the [r;/Þ Army, and to move that his effects might 
be ſeized. To vindicate himſelf from this calumny, to deſire a protection 
for his goods, that they might not ſuffer in his abſence, and leave, either 
to bring his children and ſcrvants out of the town, or to ſend them in pro- 


* 


c 


viſions, if they ſtayed there, he ſent a vindication of himſelf to Sir H. Tich- 


burne, and wrote to the Earl of Ormonde on Dec. 20. telling him as a rea- 
ſon for his deſire to remove his family thence, © that the town was in great 
« neceſlity for want of victuals, that it was blocked up both by ſea and land; 
e that he did not conceive it to be tenable, and had heard by ſome, who 
« converſed with the Iriſh, that they ſwore, if they took it by ſtorm, they 
* would ſpare none cither in body or goods, and would put all the garriſon 
eto the ſword; recommending it likewiſe to his Lordſhip's conſideration, 
* how far it was fit to oppoſe ſuch a number of gallant men, and particu- 
* larly Sir H. Tichburne, who had carried himſelf ſo well and nobly in all 
his actions, to ſo imminent a danger.” This is the purport of a letter 
which the Lords Fer made uſe of afterwards to apologize for an extra- 
ee point of their conduct, and their barbarous treatment of that Gen- 
tleman. 

On the Mednè ſday following (Dec. 22.) the Lords and Gentry of the County 
of Meat h, purſuant to the aforementioned ſummons of the Sheriff, v met at 


2 2. Temple, p. 20. 


the 


State to maſſacre ſuch as oppoled it, or at lealt to ſeize on theit perions, . 
and make them perpetual priſoners; the ter forces threatening to take 1041. 
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CranLes the hill of Taragh. Their firſt work was to make anſwer to the Proclama. 
tion of the State, ſummoning the Lords to appear in Dublin. This anſwer 


I. 


sas brought ready drawn by the Lord Gormanſton, and having been pre. 
1641, 


ſented by his Lordſhip and peruſed by ſome Lawyers that were preſent, was 
ſigned by the ſeven Lords. It was addreſſed to the Lords Juſtices and Coun- 
cil; and after taking notice of the Proclamation which concerned themſelyes, 
the other which related to the Gentlemen at Swords, and the vindication of 
Sir Ch. Coote from uttering, in their hearing, any words tending to a ma-. 
ſacre, the ſubſcribers of it ſay (with greater politeneſs perhaps than ſincerity) 
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that they ſincerely believed their Lordſhips did not hear the ſaid Sir Charles 
ſpeak any ſuch words; that they never entertained a thought to the dic. 
honour of the authority wherewith their Lordſhips were entruſted; yet 
the bitter effects which followed, were a clear proof of Sir Charles his 
intentions againſt the profeſſors of their Religion, and a further motiye to 
confirm them in the aſſurance that ſuch words did iſſue from him; that 
they beheld with no ſmall terror the inhuman acts perpetrated upon the 
inhabitants of the County of Wicklow (ſome whereof were dependants of 
their Lordſhips) the late maſſacre at Santry, and allo Mr. King's houſe, 
and whole ſubſtance burnt by Sir C. Coote on the 15th of the preſent, 
though by the Proclamation, he was required, with the like aflurance, 
given to themſelves of his ſafety, to appear the 18th; that indeed they 
believed this an act independent of their Lordſhips commands, and 
therefore prayed them to conſider how juſt grounds they had to fear the 
gown of ſuch a perſon, commanding the city wherein they were to appear, 
ince he preſumed to venture under their eyes, and without their directions, 
on ſuch hoſtile acts againſt a Gentleman, who (for ought they knew) had 
obeyed their commands; and that this made them unwilling to lay 
their lives at his mercy, who preferred the execution of his own deſigns 
before the publick faith. They further humbly intreated their Lordſhips, 
that no ſiniſter conſtructions might be made of their ſtay, being ready 
to attend ſuch Commiſſioners as their Lordſhips ſhould appoint, at ſuch 
time as their Lordſhips would prefix, and at ſuch place in convenient di- 
ſtance from the command and power of the ſaid Sir C. Coote, as their Ho- 
nours would be pleaſcd to direct, whereby they might ſtand aſſured not to 
be made by him further examples of the breach of their Lordſhips words; 
and that the Commiſſioners to be named might be ſuch of the Lords of 
the Council, as were beſt eſtated and intereſted in the Commonwealth 
of the Kingdom, with whom, when they ſhould meet, they would be 
ready to contribute the uttermoſt of their endeavours, and the beſt of their 
adviccs for the advancement of his Majeſty's ſervice, and the common peace 
of the Kingdom; aſſuring their Lordſhips further, that their lives and 
eſtates were not ſo dear unto them, as their loyalty and faith to his Ma- 
jeſty, the leaſt breach whereof was never harboured in their thoughts. 

Such was the purport of the letter, which the Lords of the Pale ſent to the 


Lords Juſtices, who (in their next diſpatch to the Lord Licutenant on Dec. 
18. ſay they) declined ſending any Commiſſioners, © as thinking it below 


the King's dignity to deſcend to the ſending Commiſſioners to meet them, 
without firſt receiving his Majeſty's directions therein; and the rather be- 
cauſe the high terms on which thoſe Lords inſiſted, did not proceed from 
any true ſenſe of publick grief, or juſt occaſion given them by the State, 
but from ſome other ſecret cauſe, and to bring about ſome end, which 
whether matter of Religion, or any thing elſe, they would make them 
know, they ſhould be diſappointed of, and bitterly repent their high pre- 
ſumption againſt the King's authority, if the ſuccours, ſo long expected 
from England and Scotland, were but arrived. = 
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The Lords and Gentlemen of Meath having retutned the aforeſaid anſwer, CHARLES 


a iſe forces to ſupport themſelves in the mealures, wherein 
2 ow Lord Gemma was declared their General in chief, 
Hugh Byrne Licutenant General, the Earl ot Fingall, General of the horle 
their Army was to be taiſed out of the ſeveral Baronies of that County, 
tis. eight ſoldicrs out of a ploughland, which was alſo to maintain them 
when raiſed. That of Dueleck was aſſigned to Lord Gormanſton, Skreene 
and Deece to the Earl of Fingall, Slane to the Lord of that name, Navan 
to Lord Trimbleſton, Kells to Lord Dunſany, Ratoogh and Dunboyn to Sir 
Richard Barnwall of Crickeſtown, and Patrick Barnecwall of Rillbrew. 
Theſe had the appointment of Captains under them in each diſtrict, and ap- 
plorments were made of the proportions of corn and numbers of cattle to 
be furniſhed out of every part for the general proviſion of the Army; for the 
better ſupplying of which, all the ways to Dublin were blocked up, and the 
country people forbid to carry their corn thither. When they firſt began to 
take theſe regular methods for raiſing forces and ſupplying them, is not men- 
tioned by any writers of the time, who arc leldom particular enough to ſpe- 
cify the days on which very material tranſactions paſſed; but when Lord 
Gormanſton's papers were taken in 1643, and delivered by Licutenant Hatcher 
to the Board, it appeared, that his Commiſſion of General for Meath was 
dated Jan. 9. 1641. and that for the County ot Dublin on the 25th of the 
ſame month. Thus was the Pale gradually drawn in to join with the U. 
ſter Iriſh, who had in all ages before been deemed their mortal enemies; 
and to whom, notwithſtanding all their fair pretences, ſeveral of the Gentle— 
men who met at Taragh, could not be fo far reconciled as to join them; 


but either quitted the country, or retired to their own houſes, as Lord Dun- 
ſany and others did. 
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| have been thus particular in relating all the circumſtances of this defec- RH on 


tion of thc Lords and Gentlemen of the Pale (which was attended with a ge- the occafions of 


the defection of 
the Pale. 


ncral detection throughout the Kingdom) as far as I have been able to dil- 
cover them, in order to examine how far their pretences, or thoſe of the 
Lords Juſtices, in the courſe of this affair, were founded upon fact, and to 
make ſome reflections on the conduct of both. The reaſons which the 
Lords Juſtices thought fit to aſſign for theirs, are contained in thcir letters 
of Dec. 14. and 28. to the Lord Licutcnant, in which they excuſe the in- 
humanitics complained of, as committed by Sir C. Coote in Wicklow, by al- 


ledging, that it was always a diſaffected part of the Kingdom; that the 1r;ſh | 


Septs there had joincd in all former Rebellions, and the Byrnes were cn- 
gaged in this, and waſted the country about Dublin; but own the fact of 
the execution of ſeveral perſons by Sir Charles's order; of which, they 
charge the woman as guilty, upon whom the cloaths of ſome of the plun- 
dered Engliſh were found, but lay nothing particular of the guilt of any of 
the reſt; and it is with too much reaſon to be feared that Sir Charles was 
not very ſcrupulous in diſtinguiſhing between the innocent and the guilty, 
They own the fact relating to Santry, but deny that Sir Charles was con- 
cerned in it; and indeed he was not there. 
was but a ſmall matter, for only four perſons were killed; whereas many 
more would have been murdered, if a maſſacre had been intended; the 
thoughts of which they deteſted, and conceived, that the Gentlemen of the 
Pale might much more reaſonably dread it from the northern Rebels, who 
had been actually concerned in maſſacres, than from the State, who had al- 
ways treated them with leniry. 

As to the burning of Mr. King's houſe and town of Clantarfe, they ſay it was 
done for the ſafety of the harbour of Dublin, the fiſhermen upon the coaſt 
being all Roman Catholicks, diſaffected and concerned in depredations both 

Yor. I. . by 


They urge likewiſe, that it 
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CHaRLesby ſea and land. But to ſay nothing of the charge being a little too general, 


WWW lages thereabouts, as it did to Clantarfe, and yet none of thoſe were touc 
I 641, 


the reaſon here aſſigned related as well to Raheny, Kilbarrock, and other vil. 

hed : 
and though the ſecuring of all barques upon the coaſt, and the bringing — 
to Dublin might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the harbour, yet it is not caſy 
to ſee how the burning of houſes at land could be ſerviceable for that end: 
eſpecially that of Mr. King, who was invited to come to Dublin by a printed 
Proclamation dated the day before this expedition was ordered, and probably 
publiſhed that very day, with aſſurance that he might ſafely repair thithes 
it hout danger of any trouble or ſtay whatſoever. I never could meet wich 
this Proclamation or Manifeſt, as it is called ; but the Juſtices alledgeq the 
ſafe- conduct to be couched in theſe terms; and that it related purely to the 
perſons of the Gentlemen, and was no protection to their, or their tenants, 
houſes and goods; whereas the Gentlemen either really underſtood it, or 
were willing to interpret it, in a larger ſenſe, ſo as to comprehend their 
eſtates and goods, as well as perſons. But ſurely the faith of a ſtate is too 
importaut and ſacred a thing to be left ſubject to diſpute, or to depend upon 
nicctics and ambiguities of expreſlion ; and in caſe any difficulty ariſes about 
theſe in inſtruments of ſafe· conduct, they ought (as in all Acts of Grace) to be 
taken in the moſt favourable ſenſe, that the words will admit of, for the be- 
nefit of the well-meaning accepter thercof. The words, any trouble what. 
ſoever, carry with them a very extenſive ſignification; and if taken in a looſe 
ſenſe, the ſafeguard may be extended to contain in it an exemption from all 
moleſtation whatever, cither in perſon or fortunes; if the terms, in which 
the ſafe conduct is expreſſed, be taken in a ſttict ſenſe, they provided only 
for Mr. King's repair to Dublin, but gave no ſecurity for his return; and 
even in his repair thither, he might be robbed and ſtripped by the way, pro- 
vided his perſon were ſafe; but in this caſe the fafe-conduft was deficient, 
and muſt be deemed ineffectual to the very purpoſe for which it was pre- 
tended to be deſigned. Such defects rarely happen but by deſign; for men 
of ſenſe know how to expreſs themſelves properly, if they pleaſe ; and as the 
buſineſs was to remove the jealouſies entertained by Mr, King and others, 
the ſafeguard could not be expreſſed in too explicite and determinate words, 
neither capable of doubt, nor liable to miſtake. Whether the Juſtices intended 
to take advantage of thoſe defects, is out of the power of any body to deter- 
mine; but it ſeems natural enough to think, that the Juſtices did not wiſh 
the Gentlemen ſhould come in upon a ſafe- guard, which was not calculated 
to remove their fears. Agrecable to this view, at the time of their ſending 
the Manifeſt, or pretended Sate-conduQt, to the Gentlemen, they ordered Sit 
C. Coote upon the expedition to Clantarfe, where Mr. King ſuffered ſuch 
vaſt damages by the burning of his houſe and goods; which was but a ſorry 
encouragement to him to accept of their invitation to Dublin, and gave him 
juſt grounds of apprehending, at leaſt ſome danger of trouble, from which 
danger the Maniteſt pretended to ſecure him; as well as the reſt that were 
aſſembled, and ſtood upon their guard at Swords. But what confirms mc 
fully in this opinion, is, that the Juſtices at the very time of ordering that 
expedition were ſenſible that it would have this conſequence ; the words of 
thcir Jetter of Dec. 14. are, And © if to revenge this villany on the fiſher- 
men at Clantarfe and thereabouts ſo near us, we ſend forth a party of 
« ſoldicrs to burn and ſpoil thoſe Rebels houſes and corn, the Gentlemen of 
« the Pale will immediately. take new offence; but that we will adventure 
« upon, for now there is no dalliance with them, who ſo far declare them- 
« ſelves againſt the State, not caring what ſcorns are put upon the Govern- 


« ment; wherein it is obſervable that the landlord of Clantarfe, is one of 
the Gentlemen riſcn in arms at Swords. ; 
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ro the prejudice of the Gentlemen of the Pale (which is done in almoſt all 
their letters from the beginning of the Rebellion) in cenſuting thcir affections, 
inaQivity, and behaviour; in charging them with rebellious deſigns, and con- 
ſulting with Rebels; in magnifying their own confidence expreſſed towards 
them in furniſhing them with 1700 arms, and in denying that they ever had 
any advice trom them. But when upon the firſt news of the Rebellion, 
the Lords of the Pale came to Dublin, and made a tender of their ſervice to 
the State; when ſoon after they applied to the Juſtices by a Remonſtrance 
againſt the Proclamation, which ſeemed to involve all the Roman Catholicks 
ot the Kingdom in the guilt of a Rebellion, wherein only the mere Iriſh 
were concerned, repreſenting the ill effects that would thence follow, it was 
morally impoſſible but they mult offer ſome advice on thoſe occaſions. When 
afterwards they preſſed fo carneſtly the meeting, and the continuance of the 
Seſſions of Parliament, in order to provide means to ſuppreſs the Rebellion 
in the North, and to take meaſures to preſerve the reſt of the Kingdom in 
peace, this was not leſs advice for being done in the way of inſtance or pe- 
tition, or leſs weighty, for having the concurrence of Parliament. 

I have already mentioned the affair of the 1700 arms, which was far from 
expreſſing ſo great a confidence, as was now pretended. Five hundred of 
theſe half pikes, and the reſt muskets, were delivered to Lord Gormanſton ; 
but they had ſcarce been a week in his poſleſſion, when during his Lord- 
ſhip's attendance in Parliament, and before the enemy had advanced into 

Meath, they were fetched away from his houſe on Nov. 17. by Sir Henry 
| Tichburne, upon an order of the Lords Juſtices. The zoo intended for the de- 
fence of the County of Louth, at the requeſt of Mr. Belleto the High She- 
riff, were ſtopped in their paſſage by the * Lord Moore, either out of his 
own ſuſpicions, or by private order of the Lords Juſtices; and thus thoſe 
two Counties, the moſt expoſed of any, were left entirely defenceleſs. The 
300 for Kildare were probably delivered to the Earl, a Proteſtant, who was 
on this occaſion made Governor of that County ; and though it is ſaid, that 
the like number was aſſigned for each of the Counties of Meſtmeath and 
Dublin, yet it is not ſaid, to whom they were given; and if they had been 
delivered to Roman Catholicks, it is very probable, they would have been 
called in or ſtopped, at the ſame time with the reſt, the State having con- 
ceived ſo great a jealouſy of that body of men. 

The grounds of this jealouly at that time were only, the evil Opinion 
which the Lords Juſtices entertained of all the profeſſors of that Religion; 
ſome vaunting ſpeeches of the Rebels to magnity their ſtrength, which equally 
lay againſt all the Engliſb Roman Catholicks, and the very Parliament of 
England; and what Hugh Mac Mahon (an Officer juſt come from abroad, 
and not acquainted with any of the Pale) had on his examination, ſaid he was 
told by Captain Brian O Neile, another foreign Officer, that the whole 
Kingdom was concerned in the conſpiracy, and that twenty men were to 
come out of every County for ſurprizing the caſtle of Dublin; a matter 
whick evidently appeared to be falſe in the fact. I have already given ſeve- 
ral reaſons why I am perſuaded, that the Lords of the Pale were not con- 
cerncd in that conſpiracy, and had no thoughts of making an inſurrection. 
I am much confirmed in that opinion, by the accounts which the ſame 
Roman Catholick writers give of it, all of which agrec to clear them from 
that imputation; even the moſt violent of the Nuncio's faction (who hated 
them as being of Engliſh race, and following different counſels from their 
own, and cenſure them for not embarking at firſt in the cauſe) as well as 


Dean Barnard's relation of the ſiege of Dr:gheda, p. 11. 
P. Walſb 
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CHaARLEs P. Walſh and others of the Supreme Council's party. Owen O Nezle's Se. 


I. 


cretary, in his Aphoriſmical Diſtovery of Treaſonable Faction, alcribeth the 


conjunction, which they made at laſt with the U//fer Army, to pure force 
I64I. and neceſſity, and repreſents it merely as the conſequence of the diſtreſſes 


put upon them by the State, and their inability to defend themſelves againſt 
two powers between which they lay, without cither truſting themſelves to 
the one, or uniting with the other. The compiler of the Nuncio's Me. 
moirs (a fair writer, whatever his principles were, and who on all occaſions 
ſeems to be well acquainted with his ſubject, and to write what he bclieyes 
to be true) ſays y, that the Engliſh Iriſh of 400 years ſtanding, eſpecially the 
Engliſh Pale, were extremely averſe to the Rebellion, and offered their ſer. 
vice very ſincerely to the State againſt the Rebels, remembring their own 
origin, and chooſing to adhere to the Eng/zſh Government, which the 
were apprehenſive would be thrown off by the natives; to which reaſons he 
adds another, drawn from the nature of their eſtates, a conſiderable part of 
which was Church lands, which (he ſays) they were afraid of loſing, if the 
Old Iriſh got the power of the Nation into their hands. 

It is certain that the Ulſter Iriſh hated them mortally, and they in return 
had as invetcrate an antipathy to thoſe Irzſh; their anceſtors had been in 
perpetual wars with one another, harraſling each other's countries and eſtates 
with continual incurſions and depredations for 400 years paſt, from the time 
of the conqueſt of Ireland to the plantation of Ufer. The animoſity thence 
contracted was not yet buried, and the Palemen had ſtill good reaſon to fear 
that, when the O/d Iriſh had expelled the lately planted Engliſh, they would 
next drive out thoſe who had been ſettled there in old times, and who were 
ſtill conſidered by them as invaders of their country, and uſurpers of their 
eſtates. This was generally deemed to be the deſign of the O Triſh, till 
the diſtreſſes and fears of the Lords of the Pale, diſpoſed them to hearken 
to the fair pretences, which Roger More made in the other's names, and 
which they were rather willing to believe real, than convinced that they 
were ſo; but which however ſerved for a colour to the union that was made 
between them. This union was never hearty; they differcd in their views 
and meaſures during the whole courſe of the troubles, and the old animoſity 
between them broke out, and ſhewed itſelf almoſt as ſoon as the union was 
made. This is evident from the depoſitions of men of the beſt ſenſe and 
characters, that were priſoners among the Rebels, by which it appeareth, 
that as ſoon as the Pale was drawn into the Rebellion, the O Triſh could 
not help expreſſing their ſatisfaction in it, by giving out openly ⁊, that now 
they had put a trick on the Old Engliſh of the Pale, for all the old tricks 
they hed por upon them. George Creighton, Rector of the Church of Vir- 
ginia in the County of Cavan, who was preſerved long among the Rebels, 
and a witneſs of their actions and diſcourſes, depoſcth, “ that the Rezlyes 
« upon their return from Drogheda were very ſuſpicious, that the Earl of 
« Fingall and the Gentry of the Pale had ſome purpoſe of drawing the Ul- 
« ſter people into a ſnare, to revenge their pillaging of Meath ; that the 
« Retlyes and the Gentlemen of the Pale were quarrelling every day, and 
« reproaching each other's conduct, and (he firmly believed) hated one an- 
© other as mortally, as any two nations in the world; that the Pale Gen- 
« try, in their diſcourſe with him, would often lament their misfortune in 
« being joined to ſuch people as had ever been their enemies, who were 
« proud without any thing that was honourable, covetous without induſtry, 
te and bragging without valour ; calling them a company of thieves, a charge 


* Biſhop of Clogher's MSS. No. 2 2. P. 392. 
See the tion of Andrew Adair of Magoonagb in the County of Mayo, Eſq; 
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« Jriſh to ſteal the horſes and cattle of thoſe of the Pale, bringing them back 
e upon money being offered for the finding them, and then ſtealing them 
« again the next day. The northern Iriſhb on the other ſide would call the 
« Palemen cowards, were continually laying heavy taxes and ceſſing ſoldiers 
« upon them, and treated them worſe than the very Turks would have done; 
« and the Iriſb pricſts carried this averſion ſo far againſt thoſe of their own 
« order in the Pale, that they would not let any of them ſay mals in their 
« Churches, nor believe a word that they ſaid. The Irzſh were always con- 
« triving ſomething to mortify and vex the Palemen, who were ſtill praying 
« for peace, and curſing the 1r;/þ that began the war; and lay in the bitrer- 
« neſs of their affliction, that the Parliament of England was the cauſe of all 
their harms, by the ſevere laws they were about to make againſt their Re- 
« ligion.” To the like pur“ e the depoſition of Mr. Ambroſe Bedel, ton 
to the excellent Biſhop of Xillmore, that whilſt he was priſoner among the 
Rebels, he often heard the mere IJriſh expreſs themſelves to thole of the 
Pale in theſe words, vis. © You churles with the great breeches, do you 
« think, if we were rid of the Engliſh, that we would ſparc you? No, we 
« would cut all your throats alſo; for you are all of one tace with the other 
« Engliſh, though we make ule of you for the preſent. 

This rooted averſion between thole two bodies of men was well enough 
known, to have encouraged the Lords Juſtic:'s to have treated the Lords of 
the Pale with leſs jealouſy than they did, and even to have employed them 
againſt the Rebels. The Earl of Caſtleha ven, the Lord Dunſamy, Sir No- 
bert Talbot, and many others of the chief families of the O/d Engliſb, of- 
fered their ſervice, and deſited ro be employed; but were conſtantly refuſed. 
This put a ſtop to the offers of the like nature, which others of them were 
diſpoſed to make, and being baniſhed from Dublin, and ordered to their 
ſeats in the country, they retired thither, reſolving to keep themſelves quiet, 
though uncaſy about the future fate which was to attend them, as well on one 
hand from the ſtrength and fury of the Vſter Rebels, as on the other from 
the violence of the Engliſh Parliament, which was likely to take advantage 
of that Rebellion for the involving therein every body that they pleaſed upon 
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any pretence to ſuſpect, and for enacting laws for the extirpation of their 


Religion. They knew themſelves to be odious to the Lords Juſtices, who 
were creatures of that Parliament, and to be ſuſpected by them; they were 
highly diſcontented at the rejecting of the offers of that ſervice, by which 
alone they could fully vindicate themſelves from the ſuſpicions entertained 
to the prejudice of their loyalty; and therefore either in a ſullen humour na- 
turally following ſuch a retuſal, or becauſe any motions of theirs, without 
warrant from authority, might prove dangerous to them, and cncreale thoſe 
ſuſpicions, or perhaps becauſe they wanted arms, and were not in a condi- 
tion, or had not time to put themſelves in a poſture, to oppoſe the ſudden 
incurſions of robbers into the country (which, though all the outcry was 
made about the Proteſtants, fell heavily on the Popiſh inhabitants, as well as 
them) they ſtill kept themſelves quiet (purſuant to the directions of the 
State in the litcral ſenſe) during thoſe depredations of looſe diſorderly people 
without an head, which infeſted the neighbourhood where they dwelt. 
Their houſes were a ſufficient ſecurity againſt thoſe plunderers, but not againſt 
the force of an Army; and conſequently, when the Rebels had inveſted 
Drogheda, and after their ſucceſs at St. Julians rown bridge, were maſters 
of the whole country, they were forced to pay contributions, and open the 
gates of their houſes to the victorious, to afford refreſhments to every party, 
and admit viſits from every Commander of the Rebels that pleaſed to de— 
mand them. This was the caſc of ſuch Lords and Gentlemen as lived ncar 
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in the eye of the State, and in the rigour of the law, to inyolve them in 


the guilt of Treaſon. 
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In this ſituation the Lords Juſtices ſummoned the Nobility of the Pale to 
Dublin, under pretence of conferring with them about the preſent ſtate of 
the Kingdom, and of having their advice about the meaſures taken for the 
ſecurity thereof. All the reaſon which, in their letters to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, they aſſign for this ſummons was, to gain time, which they thought 
neceſſary, when they found the power of the Rebels increaſing and comin 
nearer, the Proteſtants robbed within two miles of Dublin, themſelves un- 
able to repel the incurſions of robbers, and become ſo contemptible, that 
they were in danger of being attacked every moment, and obſerved withal 
the retarding of the long expected ſuccours, and imagined that by the help 
of the Nobility of the Pale they might gain that time which they wanted 
till the ſuccours came. The Treaty, which the State was at this time car- 
rying on with the Rebels in arms, by the intervention of Dr. Cahel and others, 
was indeed proper enough to gain time; but how the conferring with a few 
Noblemen that lived quiet in their own houſes, and whoſe advice and offers 
of ſervice they had before refuſed, could contribute to that end, is not {6 
ealy to be comprehended. No body that conſiders the fears and jealouſies 
of that time, and the unfavourable notions which the Lords Juſtices had en- 
tertained and expreſſed in all their letters of the affections and deſigns of 
thoſe Gentlemen, can ever harbour the leaſt thought, that they intended to 
truſt and employ them. The moſt natural thought which ariſeth upon this 
occaſion is, that they deſigned upon their arrival at Dublin to ſecure their 
perſons, and by that ſtep to prevent their joining with the Rebels : but this 
was not a proper means of gaining time, ſince the impriſoning of ſo many 
inoffenſive Noblemen, upon bare ſuſpicion, without any apparent cauſe, af. 
ter ſtrong profeſſions of duty, and offers of ſervice, mult in all probability 
alarm all the Roman Catholicks in the Nation, confirm all their fears of ex- 
tirpation, put them upon deſperate courſes, and perhaps hurry them on to 
join as one man with the Rebels. Beſides, the Juſtices did not think the 
ſeizing of theſe Noblemen to be a matter of great importance, becauſe (as 
will appear preſently) they did not think their very joining in the Rebellion 
to be of any conſequence, or likely to give any conſiderable acceſſion of 
ſtrength to the Rebels. Indeed, if they had thought otherwiſe, it muſt have 
been cenſured as an intolerable blunder in politicks, in ſuch a juncture, when 
a numerous and ſucceſsful army was in the neighbourhood, and no viſible 
force to make head againſt it in the field, to ſend to theſe Noblemen, after 
many teſtimonies of their diſtruſt, a ſummons of ſuch a nature, as muſt ne- 
ceſſarily raiſe their ſuſpicions, and awaken their apprehenſions of terrible de- 
ſigns againſt them; and at the ſame time that they ſent it, to take other 
meaſures to heighten thoſe ſuſpicions and apprehenſions; ſince far from 
gaining time, the natural conſcquence of this proceeding would be, to force 
Noblemen into action who perhaps never intended it, or if they did, to 
— them before their time to have recourſe to the Rebels Army for their 

ecurity. 

Men of ſenſe and experience rarely commit blunders but from ſome un- 
worthy end, ſome ſelf-intereſt or violent paſſion, which biaſſes their judg- 
ment and oyer-rules their duty. - It is not always difficult to trace it, let thc 
art of concealing it be never ſo exquiſite; and ſome have not ſcrupled on 
this occaſion to impute the conduct of the Lords Juſtices to their avarice, and 
to ſurmiſe, that they never expected thoſe Noblemen would comply with 
their ſummons, and that all the meaſures they took at the ſame time were 


taken expreſly with a deſign to terrify them from truſting themſelves in wes 
> in. 
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lin, and from thence to take ſome advantage for the forfeiture of their CHARLES 
eſtates. It anſwered this end very well, that Sir C. Coote, immediately after 1. 
his inhuman executions and promiſcuous murders of people in IVicklow, AS 
was made Governor of Dublin, at the very time of ſending out the ſum- . 
mons to the Lords of the Pale; and this, in neglect of Sir Frances Il Illong h- 

0 by, an older and more experienced Officer, who had been Serjeant Major Ge- 

| neral of the Army under the Duke of Buckingham in 1627, and under the 

Earl of Lindſey in 1628, a man of judgment, temper and humanity, a very 

good engineer, and well skilled, not only in fortifications, but in all parts 

of the art military, upon which account he was (though a Puritan in his 
principles) choſen by the Earl of Strafford to erect the fort of Gal/way, and 

to command the detachment which he ſent to the King's aſſiſtance againſt 

the Scots in England, where he was made Governor of Carliſle. The mur- 

ders at Santry, and the firing of Mr. King's houſe and town of Clantarfe, 

ſerved conveniently tor the ſame purpoſe, though they were by no means 
neceſlary towards it. For the Noblemen had a very ill opinion of the Lords 
Juſtices, who were generally odious to the Nation. They had joined in a 
Remonſtrance ſent by the Lord Viſcount Dillon to the King, complaining of 

their adminiſtration, and petitioning for their removal from the Government ö 
they were ſatisfied that the Juſtices knew of that ſtep, and could not tell to 

what extremities ſo high a provocation, added to their other prejudices and 
jealouſies, might carry them, but thought they had reaſon to dread the worſt, 

in ſuch a ſeaſon of diſtractions, when cvery arbitrary illegal act in the way 

of government, would be juſtified by the pretence of reaſon of State, and 

the juſtices themſelves, in the firſt letter which they wrote to the Lord Licu- 

tenant after the breaking out of the Rebellion, and which was read pub- 

lickly in both Houſes of Parliament, had declared, “that they ſhould vary 

« from ordinary proceedings, not only in executing martial law, as they ſaw 

* caulc, but allo in putting ſome to the rack, to find out the bottom of this 

« treaſon, and the contrivers thereof, which they forclaw, would not other- 

« wilc be done.” 

The Lords of the Pale thought no man's innocency could protect him, 
when the rack ſhould be called in to ſupport the ſuſpicions, and confirm the 
jealouſies of men in power, of whole malevolence to them they could not 
doubt, and who might poſſibly find their own intereſt in their deſtruction. 

They had ſome grounds for theſe apprehenſions : the cruel proſecution of 
the Byrnes in a time of peace and quiet was not ſo long paſt, but it was (till 
remembered to the prejudice of Sir V. Parſons, who enjoyed part of the 
ſpoils of that family. The chiefs of the Rebels hitherto engaged, were deſ- 
cended of the old Chieftains of the Iriſh Septs, but were generally men of 
broken fortunes, and had ſmall eſtates; fo that little was to be got by their 
torteitures. It was the unhappineſs of the Lords of the Pale to have much 
larger eſtates, ſuch as it would be fit for a chicf Governor to beg a grant of 
in reward of his ſervices, in caſe they came to be forfeited. Whether any 
expectation of this nature, or (as they expreſs * themſelves) © a deſire of im- 
„ proving an opportunity, which the Rebellion had juſtly made way for, 
towards reducing the Kingdom of Ireland, as well in point of religion 
and civility, as alſo in point of honour, and eſtabliſh profit to the King, 
and perpetual ſccurity to all his dominions againſt foreign invaſion and in- 
teſtine Rebellion, and towards bringing the Kingdom to a more happy 
condition in all things elſe than ever heretofore; whether either of theſe, 
or whatever other motives influenced their conduR, it is certain, Þ that the 
Lords Juſtices, not only by their words and actions, expreſſed their unwilling- 
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CHARLEs neſs to ſtop the further growth of the rebellion, (as appeareth undeniably in 
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their refuſing the offers which both the Earl of Ormonde and the Parliament 


of Ireland made to ſuppreſs it) but ſhewed allo a deſire to increaſe the di. 


1641. ſtempers of the Nation, and were often heard to wiſh, that the number ve 


. . * — re 
3 of ſuch as became criminal. With theſe ſentiments they could not 


ave a fitter Miniſter to help them in their deſigns than their favourite Sir 
Charles Coote. Dr. Nalſon e telling us, that he had ſeen ſome minutes gf 
the Council-Board of Ireland, which aver, that Sir C. Coote ſaid there 
« That when Sir Luke Fitzgerald miſdemeaned himſelf before the Board 
« by uncivil words towards a Member of the Board, he let him have the 
line, and would not reprehend him, in hopes he would go into rebellion; 
« for he {aw he would do ſo; and that the more there were in rebellion, ir 
« was the better.” | 
And to ſhew by an uncxceptionable teſtimony, which renders all others un. 
neceſſary, that the Lords Juſtices were no way averſe to the Lords of the Pale 
being embarked in the Rebellion, I ſhall here inſert one of their letters yp. 
on that ſubject, curious enough to be read entire, and well worthy of oh. 
ſervation in every reſpect. It is dated on Dec. 14. the very day that Sir C. 
Coote was ordered on the expedition to Clantarfe, and the long publick dic. 
patch printed at the latter end of Sir F. Temple's hiſtory, was wrote and 
ſigned by the Earl of Ormonde, Robert Lord Dillon Earl of Roſcommon, 
Lord Lambart, and others of the Privy Council; but this being doubtleſs 
deſigned, not for publick view, but for the private uſe of their particular 
friends, and directors in the Engliſh Parliament, was drawn up without the 
concurrence of the three Noblemen before named, and was ſigned by that 
part of the Council, which were acted by the ſpirit of the Lords Juſtices, or 
were dependent upon them by reaſon of their places in the Government. 
It is directed to the Earl of Leiceſter, the Lord Lieutenant, and is expreſſed 
in theſe words: 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 


n HE diſpatch now ſent you from this Board, ſhews you in what de- 
— . gree of defection ſeven of the Lords of the Pale ſtand; which may 


e perhaps make the Rebels the more conliderable, in the eſtimation of thoſe 
cc that know not thoſe Lords. 

« We confeſs indeed, it may ſeem to add ſome reputation to them; but 
« wc, who know thoſe Lords, and the power they arc able to make, and their 
<« abilities in the conduct of important affairs, do well know, that it adds 
« no more ſtrength in truth to the Rebels, than what they had before. For 
4 all the tenants and followers of thoſe Lords, that could be ſeduced, were 
© before, either declared for the Rebels, or ſecretly joined with them; ſo as 
the ſtrength gained to the Rebels by the defection of thoſe Lords, is now 


in truth no more than the addition of thoſe ſeven men to their number; 


© and what an inconſiderable addition of ſtrength that is, we ſhould quickly 
make apparent, if our long expected ſuccours from England and Scotland 
« were come. Which we mention, leſt under the ſpecious countenance of 
„the addition of the ſtrength and power of ſo many Lords with the Rebels, 
« his Majeſty or the State there might be induced the rather to conditions 
of diſadvantage to his Majeſty ; which now there is no more cauſe for, than 
« was before thoſe Lords declaring of themſelves ſo far. 

« Nay, their diſcovering of themſelves now, will render advantage to his 
« Majeſty and this State, who otherwiſe perhaps might ſuffer, while they 


« held undcrhand correſpondence with them; which now we ſee might turn 
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« to the extreme prejudice of this State and Government; and thoſc great CHARLES 
« Counties of Leinſter, Ulſter and the Pale, now lic the more open to his B 
« Majeſty's free diſpoſal, and to a general lettlement of peace and religion n 
« by introducing of Engliſh. | : | 5 41. 
« And although it be now moſt manifeſt to us here, who tee with griet, 
and obſcrve the courſes and practice ot the Rebels, that their main end and 
« qrift is, (if it be poſſible) to wreſt from his Majeſty his Royal Crown and 
« Sovereignty of this his Kingdom; and either to ſet over them lome of 
« themſelves, to whom they deſire to transfer his Royal Dignity, if they can 
« hold it; or otherwiſc to caſt themſelves into the hands ot {ſome forcign 
« Prince, and ſo ſhake off the Engliſh Government; concerning which, we 
« are aſſured, there have been deep and ſerious conſultations amongſt them, 
« with their Jcſuits, Fricrs and Prieſts. Yet tuch and ſo great is their fub- 
« tilty, as to deceive the world, and to work themſelves the more calily into 
«© thole means, which muſt lead in order to the attaining their ungodly ends, 
« they add to their other wickedneſs the diſloyalty to traduce his Sacred Ma- 
« zeſty; and to, to cover their treachery, pretend audaciouſly, that what they 
“ do is for his ſetvice. | 
« And ſccing the defection appears now to be general, both in the Gentry 
« and Commonalty, whereby their numbers are very great; ſo as it may be 
* conccived, that many thouſands (who, it ſeems, arc as ignorant, as the 
Pricſts and othcr principal Rebels are malicious) arc, under COuntcuance 
of his Majcſty's Name, ſeduced to their party, we, in hopes to place a right 
* underſtanding with thoſe people that are ſo ſeduced, have thought of a Pro- 
clamation to be immediately publiſhed by his Majeſty, and ſcaled with his 
« Privy Signet, if in his high witdom he ſhall ſo think fir. For our pub- = 
< liſhing it in our names, by his Majcſty's Authority, will not be ſuſficient to = 
ſatisfy them, that it is the King's act; unleſs they ſee his own hand and 
« Privy Signet at it. And in caſe his Majeſty ſhall think fit to ſign and ſeal 
the Proclamation, it will be neceſſary, that there be twenty ſeveral*copics 
ci thereof ſo ſigned and ſealed, that they may be diſperſed ſeveral ways. 
The 4 Proclamation is ſo framed, that their laying down of arms ſhall 
not wipe away all their former offences; in regard we humbly conceive 
it were a dangerous example, if after their robbing and ſpoiling of ſo ma- * 
« ny of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the whole Kingdom over, of their & 
goods and eſtates, to the value of a million at leaſt, (no age having pro- 'Y 
duccd in this Kingdom ſo much miſchief and ſo great calamity in ſo ſhort 
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| 
« a time) they ſhould, for laying down arms, have thoſe their grievous and 'Y 
4 uncxampled tyrannics over thoſe of the Engl;/h Nation remitted. Which | 
« if it ſhould ſo fall out, it might not only give encouragement to thoſe Re- * 
« bels and others, to riſe in arms at every two or three ycars end, and cn- g 
« rich themſelves by the ſpoil and deſtruction of the Engliſh; but might alſo | f 
again and often renew the miſerable calamitics of this Kingdom and the 'Y 
« Engliſh Nation therein, if ever hereafter any of them ſhall venture to come 4 
© hither, upon any malignant inſtigation or perverſe inſolence in this people. '1 
And fo we remain, from his Majeſty's caſtle of Dublin, this 14th of De- s 
« cember 1641, | | 
Tour Lordſbip's to be commanded, 
W. PARSONs. J. BoxLAs E. 
Ab. Lorrus. J. TEMPLE. CHA. Coorx. 1 
FR. WiLLoUGHBY. Rog. MEREDITH. ; | 
* N. B. The form of the Proclamation ſent incloſed in this letter had no date put to it, but otherwiſe 9 
was the ſame verbatim as that ſigned by the King on Jan. 1. ſent over on the 3d to be publiſhed in Ireland, 4 
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CHARLEs neſs to ſtop the further growth of the rebellion, (as appeareth undeniably in 
I. their refuſing the offers which both the Earl of Ormonde and the Parliament 
WY VV of Ireland made to ſuppreſs it) but ſhewed alſo a deſire to increaſe the di- 
1641. ſtempers of the Nation, and were often heard to wiſh, that the number were 
greater of ſuch as became criminal. With theſe ſentiments they could not 
have a fitter Miniſter to help them in their deſigns than their favourite Sir 
Charles Coote. Dr. Nalſon< telling us, that he had ſeen ſome minutes gf 
the Council-Board of Ireland, which aver, that Sir C. Coote ſaid there 
That when Sir Luke Fitzgerald miſdemeaned himſelf before the Board 
„ by uncivil words towards a Member of the Board, he let him have the 
« line, and would not reprehend him, in hopes he would go into rebellion; 
« for he ſaw he would do ſo; and that the more there were in rebellion, it 

« was the better.“ | 
And to ſhew by an unexceptionable teſtimony, which renders all others un- 
neceſſary, that the Lords Juſtices were no way averſe to the Lords of the Pale 
being embarked in the Rebellion, I ſhall here inſert one of their letters yp. 
on that ſubject, curious enough to be read entire, and well worthy of ob. 
ſervation in every reſpect. It is dated on Dec. 14. the very day that Sir C. 
Coote was ordered on the expedition to C/antarfe, and the long publick dic. 
patch printed at the latter end of Sir J. Temple's hiſtory, was wrote and 
ſigned by the Earl of Ormonde, Robert Lord Dillon Earl of Roſtommoy, 
Lord Lambart, and others of the Privy Council; but this being doubtleſs 
deſigned, not for publick view, but for the private uſe of their particular 
friends, and directors in the Engliſh Parliament, was drawn up without the 
concurrence of the three Noblemen before named, and was ſigned by that 
part of the Council, which were acted by the ſpirit of the Lords Juſtices, or 
were dependent upon them by reaſon of their places in the Government. 
It is directed to the Earl of Leiceſter, the Lord Lieutenant, and is expreſſed 

in theſe words: 


| May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 

nes the c HE diſpatch now ſent you from this Board, ſhews you in what de- 
— a cc gree of defection ſeven of the Lords of the Pale ſtand ; which may 
perhaps make the Rebels the more conſiderable, in the eſtimation of thoſe 

e that know not thoſe Lords. 
«© We confeſs indeed, it may ſcem to add ſome reputation to them; but 
« wc, who know thoſe Lords, and the power they are able to make, and their 
ce abilities in the conduct of important affairs, do well know, that it adds 
*« no more ſtrength in truth to the Rebels, than what they had before. For 
« all the tenants and followers of thoſe Lords, that could be ſeduced, were 
« before, either declared for the Rebels, or ſecretly joined with them; ſo as 
« the ſtrength gained to the Rebels by the defection of thoſe Lords, is now 
in truth no more than the addition of thoſe ſeven men to their number; 
© and what an inconſiderable addition of ſtrength that is, we ſhould quickly 
« make apparent, if our long expected ſuccours from England and Scotland 


« were come. Which we mention, leſt under the ſpecious countenance of 


A the addition of the ſtrength and power of ſo many Lords with the Rebels, 
« his Majeſty or the State there might be induced the rather ro conditions 
« of diſadvantage to his Majcſty ; which now there is no more cauſe for, than 
« was before thoſe Lords declaring of themſelves fo far. 

« Nay, their diſcovering of themſelves now, will render advantage to his 
« Majeſty and this State, who otherwiſe perhaps might ſuffer, while they 
held underhand correſpondence with them; which now we ſee might turn 
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« to the extreme prejudice of this State and Government; and thoſe great CAR Urs 


Counties of Leinſter, Ulſter and the Pale, now lic the more open to his 
Majeſty's free diſpoſal, and to a general ſettlement of peace and religion 
by introducing of Engliſh. | 1 2 
« And although it be now moſt manifeſt to us here, who lee with grief, 
« and obſcrve the courſes and practice of the Rebels, that their main end and 
drift is, (if it be poſſible) to wreſt from his Majeſty his Royal Crown and 
Sovercignty of this his Kingdom; and either to tet over them ſome ot 
themſelves, to whom they deſire to transfer his Royal Dignity, if they can 
« hold it; or otherwiſe to caſt themſelves into the hands ot lome forcign 
« Prince, and ſo ſhake off the Engliſh Government; concerning which, we 
« are aflured, there have been deep and ſerious conſultations among! them, 
« with their Jcſuits, Friers and Prieſts. Yet ſuch and ſo great is their fub- 
« tilty, as tO deceive the world, and to work themſelves the more caſily into 
«© thoſe means, which muſt lead in order to the attaining their ungodly ends, 
« they add to their other wickedneſs the diſloyalty to traduce his Sacred Ma- 
« zeſty ; and to, to cover their treachery, pretend audaciouſly, that what they 
© do is for his ſetvice. 

« And ſceing the defection appears now to be general, both in the Gentry 
« and Commonalty, whereby their numbers are very great; ſo as it may be 
c conccived, that many thouſands (who, it ſeems, are as ignorant, as the 
« Prieſts and other principal Rebels are malicious) are, under counteuance 
© of his Majcſty's Name, ſeduced to their party, we, in hopes to place a right 
* underſtanding with thoſe people that arc ſo ſeduced, have thought oft a Pro- 
e clamation to be immediately publiſhed by his Majeſty, and ſcaled with his 
« Privy Signet, if in his high witdom he ſhall ſo think fir. For our pub- 
« liſhing it in our names, by his Majcſty's Authority, will not be ſufficient to 
ſatisfy them, that it is the King's act; unleſs they ſee his own hand and 
« Privy Signet at it. And in calc his Majeſty ſhall think fit to ſign and cal 
the Proclamation, it will be neceſſary, that there be twenty ſeveral copics 
thereof 1o ſigned and ſcaled, that they may be diſperſed ſeveral ways. 
The 4 Proclamation is ſo framed, that their laying down of arms ſhall 
© not wipe away all their former offences; in regard we humbly conceive 
it were a dangerous example, if after their robbing and (ſpoiling of ſo ma- 
„ ny of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the Whole Kingdom over, of their 
* goods and eſtates, to the value of a million at leaſt, (no age having pro— 
duced in this Kingdom ſo much miſchief and ſo great calamity in ſo ſhort 
a time) they ſhould, for laying down arms, have thoſe their grievous and 
« uncxampled tyrannics over thoſe of the Egli Nation remitted. Which 
if it ſhould ſo fall out, it might not only give encouragement to thoſe Re- 
bels and others, to riſe in arms at every two or three ycars end, and cn- 
« rich themſelves by the ſpoil and deſtruction of the /ng/iſh; but might alſo 
again and often renew the miſerable calamitics of this Kingdom and the 
Engliſh Nation therein, if ever hereafter any of them ſhall venture to come 
hither, upon any malignant inſtigation or perverſe inſolence in this people. 
And ſo we remain, from his Majeſty's caſtle of Dublin, this 14th of De- 
« cember 1641, 


* 
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Tour Lordſbip's to be commanded, 


W. ParsoNs. J. BonLAs E. 


Ab. Lor rus. J. TEMPLE. CMA. Coorx. 
FR. WiLLoUGHBY. Rog. MEREDITH. 


* N. B. The form of the Proclamation ſent incloſed in this letter had no date put to it, but otherwiſe 


was the ſame werbatim as that ſigned by the King on Jan. 1. ſent over on the zu to be publiſhed in Ireland, 
and printed in Vol. III. No. LIII. 
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CHaARLEs I leave the world to make their own remarks upon the contents of this 


I. 


An HisTory of the Lies of Boo III. 


letter; I ſhall only obſerve further, that the Lords Juſtices muſt be, cither 


very weak in their judgment, or very ſtrong in their paſſions, if they real! 


I 641. 
Pregreſs of the 


Rebellion. 


thought, that the ſeven Lords of the Pale were ſo perfectly inſignificant as 
they are here repreſented, or that their defection was ſo inconſidetable 3 
thing, as to add no ſtrength, but that of their own perſons, to the party of 
the Rebels. It certainly proved. far otherwiſe in the event; and the yer; 
next letters of the Juſtices are filled with accounts of new bodies of Rebels 
riſing up in various parts of the Kingdom, the natural conſequence of this 
treatment and defection of the Lords of the Pale. The parts which lay next 
them firſt declared; Pzers Fitzgerald, commonly called Mac. Thomas, ſeized 
Caſtle Dermot, and marched with a party to the ſiege of Drogheda. The 
Gentlemen of the County of Kildare took up arms, and formed a conſidera- 
ble body, making themſelves maſters of all the towns in their neighbour. 
hood. Moſt of thoſe of Weſtmeath followed their example; only the Earl 
of that name ſtood firm, and did all the ſervices he could to the diſtreſſed 
Engliſh; and Sir James Dillon and ſome others did not yet declare, Sir 
James indeed ſome time aftcrwards raiſed a regiment, but never joined hear- 
tily with the Iriſb, affecting to act a neutral part, and to keep himſelf on his 
guard in his own Country. The Lords of the Pale were, even after their 
joining with the Triſh, ſo little ſatisfied with them, and lo far from deſiring 
to increaſe their power, that they employed Agents to the Gentlemen in theſe 
Countics, which had newly taken arms, to keep them from putring them- 
ſelves under the command of Roger More, or any of the old Triſh, and to 
prevail with them to acknowledge the Lord Gormanſton for their General. 
To ſtrengthen their party as much as was poſſible, by drawing in all the old 
Engliſh Roman Catholicks, they ſent © Manifeſts and Declarations of the mo- 
tives and reaſons of their conduct into Munſter and Connaght, and to all the 
rich trading towns and ſca-ports throughout the Kingdom, which were chiefly 
inhabited by the Engliſb. Nor did they find any great difficulty in engaging 
them, they being ready cnough to conſider it as a common cauſe, and to 
imagine, that the ſame ſnares which, they were perſuaded, had been laid for 
the lives and eſtates of the Lords of the Pale, would be made uſe of to de- 
ſtroy them by piecemeal one after another; and that the only way to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of each particular, was to unite all together as one man, 
to make a general aſſociation for their defence, and to depend upon the fate 
of war to make the beſt terms they could for themſelves. 

It is certainly very unhappy for a Nation at any time to be governed by 
ſtrangers, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have any natural love for the country, 
and whoſe particular advantage doth not depend on the general good of the 
Nation; but in a time of jealouſics and diſtractions, when a mutual con- 
fidence between the Governors and the people committed to their charge 
is abſolutely neceſſary, the conſequences flowing from ſuch a circumſtance 
muſt be very fatal. This was the very caſe of Ireland at that time; the Go- 
vernors were the likelieſt perſons in it to get by the troubles of the Kingdom, 
and to raiſe their own fortunes by the ruin of thoſe of private Gentlemen. 
Had the Earl of Ormonde, who had no intereſt of his own ſeparate from 
that of the country, where his great eſtate and whole fortune lay, and wholc 
abilities, integrity, and nobleneſs of mind, every body eſteemed, been at the 
head of the Government, when the Rebellion firſt broke out, it had in all 
human probability been ſuppreſſed as ſoon as it was raiſed. But he was not 
in any condition of doing ſervice in this juncture; his oppoſition in Council 
to the meaſures, which the Lords Juſtices, influenced by the power and di- 


© See Vol, III. No. LII. 
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rections of a turbulent and prevailing faction in England, were determined CHarLes 
to obſerve, had rendered him diſagreeable to them; ſo that he was very un- I. 
willing and rarely employed by them in his military capacity, and had met n 
with ſuch diſcouragements in the way of giving his advice about ordering the * 
affairs of the Nation, and compoſing the differences that had enflamed it, 

d that it looked like arrogance and impertinence in him to offer any 3 and he | | 
had no party left him to take, but to fit down and lament thoſe miſeries ot j 
his country, which he could not prevent or redreſs. Both the Lords Juſtices J 
were by affection and intereſt attached to that party in the Engliſh Parlia- 1 
ment, which puſhed matters with ſo outragious a violence againſt the Roman 9 
Catholicks, that there was too much ground for their fears of a total extir- 

pation. Sir V. Parſons, who in effect governed all at his own plcalure, 

had in the cruel proſecution of the Byrnes ſhewed, that he had no ſcruple 

about the means of getting an eſtate, whatever infamy might ariſc thence 3 

and both of them were ſo very odious to the Nation in general, that what- 

ever was alledged by the Nobility and Gentry of the Palc in their own vin- 

dication, met every where with a ready belief. Indeed there is too much 

reaſon to think, that as the Lords Juſtices really wiſhed the Rebellion to ſpread, 

and more Gentlemen of eſtates to be involved in it, that the forfeitures might 

be the greater, and a general plantation be carried on by a new ſet of Engliſh . 
Proteſtants all over the Kingdom, to the ruin and expulſion of all the old 

Engliſh and natives that were Roman Catholicks; ſo to promote what they 

wiſhed, they gave out ſpeeches upon occaſions, inſinuating ſuch a deſign, and F 
that in a ſhort time there would not be a Roman Catholick lett in the King- 
dom. Tis no ſmall confirmation of this notion, that the Earl of Ormonde 
in his letters of Jan. 27. and Feb. 25. 1641. to Sir JV. St. Leger, imputcs 
the general revolt of the Nation, then far advanced, to the publiſhing of 
ſuch a deſign; and when a perſon of his great modeſty and temper, the moſt 
averſe in his nature to ſpeak his ſentiments of what he could not but con- 
demn in others, and who, when obliged to do lo, docs it always in the | 
gentleſt expreſſions, is drawn to expreſs ſuch an opinion, the caſe mult be i 
very notorious. I do not find that the copies of thoſe letters are preſerved : 
but the original © of Sir V. St. Leger's in anſwer to them ſufficiently ſhews it 
to be his Lordſhip's opinion; for after acknowledging the receipt of thoſe 
two letters, he uſcth theſe words: * The undue promulgation of that ſevere 
determination to cxtirpate the Iriſh and Papacy out of this Kingdom your | 
« Lord(hip rightly apprchends to be too unſcaſonably publiſhed : albcit I can- | 1 
not conceive that any ſuch rigorous way of forcing conſcience and mens f 
religion would ever have been attempted or enterprized, but upon ſuch 

an occaſion of a general revolt in the Jriſb.“ 

Hence the Magiſtrates and inhabitants of New Roſſe, a rich trading town 

ſeated on the Barrow!, who a little before had unanimouſly refuſed to give 

the Rebels admittance, and ſwore to loſe their blood and lives rather than 

admit them there, and had on Nov. 29. obliged them to retire from before 

their walls, now readily opened their gates to them, and joined in the Re- 

bellion. Hence it was, that the commotions ſpread farther into every part 

of the Province of Connaght, except the County of Gallway, which was 

as yet kept in order by the credit and power of the Earl of Clanricarde. 

Hence the O Bryans in Clare, deſerting their Governor and the Chief of 

their Family, the Earl of Thomonde, took up arms, and reduced all the caſtles 

in the County, ſcarce leaving him in poſſeſſion of any place, except his ca- 

ſtle of Bunratty ; and the Rebellion, like a torrent, overſpread at once all 


* Vol. IIT. No. LI. e Sir V. St. Lezer's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, March 30. 1642. C. 17. 
Luer of the Sovereign to the Lords Janice, 2 Dec, 1641. | 8 , : ; 
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CnaRLEs Munſter with ſo irreſiſtible a violence, that almoſt all the relations of the 4 
I. Earl of Ormonde himiclt (who upon the firſt news of the Rebellion had de- | 
WV clarcd loudly their abhorrence thereof, and exerted themſelves to oppoſe it) 
1641. now engaged in it, and made up as mighty a force as the Rebels united 
had been able to bring before Drogheda; an event of ſuch conſequence, that 
it deſet ves to be particularly related. 

In ſirrectun in That Province (as hath been obſerved) continued quiet all the month of 
Mualter. Nouember, unmoleſted by any diſturbance within it, except by ſome petty 
robberies committed by loote fellows in ſome Iriſh pariſhes. The borders 
of it indeed were waſted ſometimes by the Rebels of the County of Mx. 
ford; who had riſen in arms on the 21ſt of that month; and from thence 
the Cavenagh's and Brenan's made frequent incurſions into the County of 
Kilkenny, (where they laid waſte 3000 J. a year of the Earl of Ormonde's 
eſtate, and made terrible ravages up to the very gates of the City) and into 
thoſe of Materford and Tipperary, even under the walls of Materford and 
Carrick, taking away cattle out ot the park of the latter place. To prevent 
theſe incutſions into their neighbourhood, the Magiſtrates of Waterfords had 
leized and brought thither all the boats of the Great Iſland and other parts 
thcreabouts on that ſide of the river; but the Rebels finding means to get 
ſome ſmall boats which they could not lay hands on, and with the help of 
rhole having taken others that were coming up the river, eſpecially one 
large boat of Vexford bound for Roſſe, ferried themieives over to Faithley 
near Paſſage, and ranged over the Cualtire, carrying off the goods and cat- 
tle of all the Engliſh in thoſe parts, and purſuing tuch as fled for ſhelter to 
IWaterford almoſt within musker-ſhot of the gates. Sir V. St. Leger, Pre- 
ſident of Munſter, marched with the little force he could muſter to fall upon 
them, and recover the ſpoil. His ſtrength conſiſted in his own troop and 
about 100 horſe brought to his aſſiſtance by Sir Richard Everard, Sir John 
| Browne, Sir Arthur Hyde, Mr. Boggatt, Mr. Jephſon, and others at their 
| own charges. After a tedious march over the mountains of Materford, in 
craggy roads and terrible weather, it being a very ſharp froſt and a great 
ſnow lying on the ground, he overtook a ſmall party of them at a town of 
Lord Powwer's, called Mohill, took ninctecn of them, and recovered the 
prey. There he underſtood that the main body of them were ſix miles fur- 
ther, and rcady to carry their ſpoil croſs the water; he haſted thither with 
Lord Inchiquin, Mr. Redmonde Roche (brother to the Lord Roche) Mr. JV. 
Fenton, Mr. IV. Hyde, and Mr. Jephſon, (who there gave great teſtimony of 
their courage and zcal tor his Majeſty's ſervice) and a few of his ſervants, leay- 
ing his troop to follow with all ſpeed, and fell upon the remainder of the 
| | party, who were as yet on ſhore, killed about 140 of them, and brought 
away fifty other priſoners to Waterford, where he cauſed both them and 
thoſe which he had taken at Mohill, to be all executed by martial law. Thus 
he cleared the Province for a time, and did not queſtion, but if the reſidue 
of thote raſcals were effectually proſecuted and as cloſely purſucd, they would 
melt away as ſnow before the ſun. He was a brave, gallant, and honeſt man, 
but fomewhar too rough and fiery in his temper ; and he did not give greater 
terror to the Rebels by his activity in purſuing, his intrepidity in attacking, 
or his ſeverity in executing them without mercy, when they fell into his hands, 
than he did offence to the Gentlemen of the country by his haſty and rough 

manncr of treating them. | 
It was the middle of December before any one Gentleman in the Province 
of Munſter appcared to favour the Rebellion : many of them had ſhewn them- 
lelvcs zcalous to oppoſe it, and had rendered their ſervice for that end. Lord 
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AMuskery, who had married a ſiſter of the Earl of Ormonde's, h offered to raiſe CHarLEsg 
1 thouland men at his own charge, and if the State could not ſupply them l. 
with arms, he was ready to raile money by a mortgage of his eſtate to buy NANG 
them, if, when the ſervice was ended, he might either keep the arms, or be 1041. 
re-imburſed what they coſt him. Nor did any ſigns of uncaſineſs or diſaf- 
fection appear among the Gentry, till Sir J/”. St. Leger came to Clonmell, 
which was on the firſt of that month, three days betore the action I have juſt 
now related. There had been a few days before ſome robberies committed 
in the County of Tipperary by a rabble ot the common ſort and a parcel of 
idle young fellows ot the baronics of Eliogurty, Killemanna, Clanwilliam 
and Middlethyrde, who as ſoon as they had got their prey, divided it and re- 
tired to their ſeveral pariſhes. Among other Engliſh who ſuffered, a great 
number of cows and ſheep were taken away from Mr. V. Kingsmill of Bally- 
0:2en, brother-in-law to the Lord Preſident. Sir V. St. Leger, upon notice 
thereof, came in two or three days after with two troops of horle in great 
fury to Ballyowen ; and being informed the cattle were driven into Eljogurty, 
he marched that way. As he ſet forth, he killed three perions at Ballyowen, 
who were ſaid to have taken up ſome mares of Mr. XmgsmilFs, and not far 
off at Grange he killed or hanged four innocent labourers, at Bally O Murrin 
ſix, and at Ballygalburt cight, and burnt ſeveral houſes. Nor was it without g 
great importunity and interceſſion, that he ſpared the life of Mr. Morris 
* Maerath, (grandſon to Milerus Archbiſhop of Caſhel in Queen Elizabeth's 
ume) a civil well-bred Gentleman, it being plainly proved that he had no 
hand in the prey, notwithſtanding which proof he ſtill kept that Gentleman 
in priſon. From thence Captain Peiſley marching to Armazle, killed there 
ſeven or cight poor men and women, whom he found ſtanding abroad in the 
ſtreets near their own doors inoffenſively ; and paſling over the river Ewyer 
carly in the morning, marched to Clonoulta, where meeting Philip Ryan, 
the chief farmer of the place, a very honeſt and able man, not at all con- 
cerned in any of the robberies, going with his plough-iron in a peaceable 
manner to the forge, where he uſed to have it mended, he without any en- 
quiry either gave orders for, or connived at, his being killed, as appeared by 
his cheriſhing the murderer. From thence he went to Goellyn bridge, where 
he killed and hanged ſeven or eight of Dr. Gerald Fennel's tenants, honeſt 
inhabitants of the place, and burned ſeveral houſes in the town; the cattle 
of the country people, which he met in his march, being all taken up by 
him, and ſent in great numbers into the Connty of Cork. 

The Captain went from thence to mect the Lord Preſident, where 
ſeveral of the chict Nobility and Gentry of the country, being ſurprized 
at theſe raſh and cruel proceedings, waited upon his Lordſhip with their 
complaints, which were rejected, and the Captain applauded for what he 
had done. Among theſe Gentlemen were James Butler Lord Baron 
of Dunboyne, Thomas Butler of Killconel, James Butler of Killvey- 
lagher, Theobald Butler of Ardmaile, Richard Butler of Ballynekill, Phi- 
lip O Dwyer, and divers others of good quality. They obſerved to the 
Preſident how generally the people were exaſperated by thoſe inconſiderate 
crueltics, running diſtractedly from houſe to houſe; and that they were on 
the point of gathering together in great numbers, not knowing what they 
had ro truſt to, and what was likely to be their fate; they told him that 
they waited upon his Lordſhip to be informed how affairs ſtood, and that 
they coveted nothing more than to ſerve his Majeſty, and preſerve the peace; 
and deſired that he would be pleaſed to qualify them for it with authority 


> See his letter of Dec. 17. to the Earl of Ormonde, B. 99. 
See the relation of the inſurrection of Tipperary given to the Duke of Ormonde by his Steward Mr. 
Kearney, B. 38. and Ireland, Vol. I. p. 432, 433, Cc. 
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CnanLesand arms, in which caſe they would not fail to ſuppreſs the rabble, and ſe. 
I. cure the peace of the County. The Preſident did not receive their repre- 
V ſencation and offer, in the manner they expected; but in an haſty furious 
1641. manner anſwered them, “ that they were all Rebels and he would not truſt 
« one ſoul of them; but thought it more prudent to hang the beſt of them; 
and in this cxtraordinary paſſion he continued all the while theſe and other 
perſons of quality, their neighbours, were waiting upon him. This made 
them all withdraw and return to their houſes, much reſenting his rudeneſs 
and ſeverity, as well as very uncertain about their own ſafety ; ſome of them 
imagining, that this diſtruſting of their loyalty, and deſtroying of their re. 
putations, was the preface to a deſign of taking away their lives. From Clon- 
mell, Sir IV. St. Leger marched into the County of Waterford, and his ſol. 
dicrs in the way, as they went and returned from the rout of the Wexford 
Rebels, killed ſeveral harmleſs poor people, not at all concerned in the Re. 
bellion, or in the plunder of the country; which alſo incenſed the Gen. 
tlemen of that County, and made them prepare for ſtanding on their de. 
tence. 

This furious manner of proceeding ſeems to have been the effect of his 
particular reſentment at his brother & ing ſmill's loſſes ; for Piers Butler Vil. 
count Iterrin having purſued ſome of the Tipperary rabble, who had plun- 
dered Brereton, Gunner, and others of his Engliſh tenants at Gragah, and 
Iſlands near Liſinalyn, and having reſcued the prey, taken ſome of the tob- 
bers priſoners to Callan, brought the cattle home to his tenants, and at their 
requeſt, conveyed them, their families, goods and ſtock ſafe to Ballyneki!/ 
when he waited on the Preſident after his return from //arerford at Clonmel! 
and tendered his ſervice to preſerve the peace of the country, the Preſident in 
great wrath called him Traytor, and ſaid he might have preſerved Mr. Kings 
mill's cattle and goods, if he had pleaſed. Lord Tkerrin brought witneſſes to 
prove, that he was at the very ſame time in purſuit of his own Engliſh te- 
nants cattle; yet Sir V. St. Leger was in too great an heat to hear, or af. 
ford him any countenance, but parted with him in that paſſion. 
| After the Preſident's return into the County of Cork, the Gentry of Tip. 
perary, conſidering the violence of his proceedings, and the aptneſs of the 
vulgar ſort (under colour thereof) to plunder their Engliſh neighbours, la- 
boured all they could within their reſpective diſtricts and neighbourhoods for 
a while to correct their inſolence. But notwithſtanding all their care, the com- 
mon ſort were lo addicted to plunder, that about the 6th of December, they 
aſlembled about 500 of them together, and marched in a body towards Caſhel, 
in order to take the city and pillage the Eugliſß; but ſeveral Gentlemen of 
Quality in the County, and ſome of the Roman Catholick Clergy of Caſhel, 
hearing of their reſolutions, met them in their march, and by fair words 
and ſermons, diverted them from that wicked attempt, and prevailed with 
them to return, without offering violence to any body. The country people 
however were ſtill in a great ferment, and pretended that they could not 
flcep ſafely in their own houſes, whilſt Caſhe/ was a receptacle for the Pre- 
ſident's troops to come thither, and from thence to ruſh in among them and 
deſtroy them. Yet this broke out into no new outrage or attempt, till after 
the defection of the Pale, when Philip O Dwyer of Dundrom (one of the 
Gentlemen ſo ill treated by the Preſident at Clonmell) taking advantage of 
this general reſentment, gathered a body of them together on the laſt day of 
December, and marched to Caſhel. He took the place, and endcayourcd 
(as is laid) to ſecure the goods of all the Engliſb inhabitants there, and put 
them together into a ſtore-houſe; but whatever he and ſome of the Gentlemen 
that were with him could do to prevent bloodſhed, ſome of the rabble that 
were kinſmen and friends of PHilip Ryan and others that had been — 
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. dercd, finding out ſome of the Eugliſh there, killed thirteen of them, whoſe CHARLES 
4 names are particularly mentioned. Put all the reſt of the Engliſh were * 
ſaved by the inhabitants ot the place in their houles, and had the goods x Das 
which they confided to them lately reſtored. Dr. Sammel Pullen, Chanccl- . 
lor of Caſhel and Dean of Clonfert, with his wife and children, was pre. 
ſerved by F. James Saul a Jcluit. Several other Romuſh Pricſts diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves on this occaſion by their endeavours ro ſave the Engliſh; Parti- 
cularly F. Joſeph Everard and Redmond Engliſh, both Franciſcan Fry ars, 
who hid 10.mc of them in their Chapel, and even under the altar; which 
was proved by ſome of thoſe to preterved, at the trial of the latter at Clon- 
m Aſſizes in 1652; upon which he was acquitted, and had a privilege 
granted him of living in the country, the like offer being made to F. TZoſeph 
Ewverard And ſoon after, the Enelifh who had been thus preſerved, were 
according 70 their delire, ſafely conveyed into the County of Cork, by a 
guard of the Ir inhabitants of Caſhe/; who acted with ſo much good faith 
in the affair, that ſeveral of the convoy were wounded in defending them 
from the violence of a rabble, that waylaid and attacked them upon the 
mounratns in their paſſage. | 

This enterprize of Caſhel 1 have mentioned the firſt of any in Munſter, 
becaule ir was the firſt attempted, merely by the fury of the populace, occa- 
ſioned by impolitick acts of cruclty, exerciſed without a juſt diſtinction be— 
twecn the innocent and the guilty; a practice attended with very unhappy 
conſequences in the courle ot the troubles of [re/and, and which continued 
ro keep up that ferocity and barbarous manner of making war, which the 
maſſacres committed in U/ſtcy by the Triſh, tempted ſome of the Engliſh to 
practiſe, and fancy they could juſtify it by the right of retaliation or revenge: 
but the place was not actually taken, till after the ſurprize of Ki{kenny. 
Richard Butler Viſcount Mountgarret was joined in Commiſſion with the 
Earl of Ormonde tor the Government of the County of Az/kenny, and upon 
the Earl's removal to Dublin to take on him the command of the Army, 
had ſolely in him, the Supreme Authority of ordering the forces raiſed by 
the County, and of providing for the ſecurity thereof. He was a man of 
years and experience; he had been too enterprizing in his youth, but was 
now grown too old for action. But alarmed by the deſigns, which (it was 
confidently ſaid and generally believed) had been formed againſt the Lords 
ot the Pale, and for extirpating the Roman Catholick Religion, and the pro- 
teſlors of it out of the Nation, he reſolved to take arms, and embark him- 
ſelf and his family in the cauſe. Moſt of the Gentlemen of the County were 
ſome way or other related to him, and being generally Roman Catholicks 
like himſclt, they readily joined with him, and attended him with a nume— 
rous train of tollowers to the city of A ;/kenny, into which he was admitted, 
and there declared the reaſons of his taking poſſeſſion of it, and entering into 
arms. By publick proclamation, he ſtrictly enjoined all his followers not to 
pillage or hurt any of the Eugliſb inhabitants either in body or goods; and 
tuccceded ſo far in his deſign tor their preſervation, that there was not the 
caſt act of bloodſhed committed. But it was impoſlible for him to pre- 
vent the vulgar ſort, which flockcd after him in hopes of booty, from plun- 
dering both Engliſh and Triſh, Papiſt and Proteſtant without diſtinction. He 
uſed his authority, but in vain, to put a ſtop to this violence, till ſeeing one 
oi the rank of a Gentleman, Mr. Richard Cantwell (deſcended of Mr. 
Richard Cantwell of Payneſtown in the Barony of Slyewardagh, a Gentle- 
man much eſteemed in his country) tranſgreſſing his inhibition, and plunder- 
ing in his preſence, he was ſo provoked, that he ſhot him dead with his piſ⸗ 
tol, having no reſpect of perſons, or regard to friendſhip and dependency in 
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CHARLEs an affair of publick concernment; for otherwiſe there were few of his fol. 


lowers and dependants, that he carcd leſs to loſe than the perſon whom he 


UV thus killed; he being not only an able and very active young man, but 3 
1641. brother alſo of Fohn Cantwell ſuperior of the Abbey of Holy Crofſe, whom 


his Lordſhip for ſundry reſpects much fayourcd and reſpected. This ſeaſon. 
able a& of ſeverity ſtopped at once the fury which the vulgar had for plun- 
deting. 

Kilkenny being thus ſeized by Lord Mountgarret, he detached parties gif. 
ferent ways, to ſecure other towns in thoſe parts. His eldeſt fon E 
Roe Butler advanced with a body to Waterford, where the Magiſtrates ang 
Citizens, who a month before had appeared zealous in oppoſing the pro- 
greſs of the Mexford Rebels, received him with open arms, and delivered 
into his hands that Maiden city, as it was called, becauſe it had never yet been 
taken by force. The inhabitants, being for the molt part of Engliſh race 
ſuffered no injury to be done their countrymen, ſo that no body of any 
country or profeſſion was either killed or pillaged, and ſuch of the By;z; 
Proteſtants as had a mind to leave the place, were allowed to carry off their 
goods wherever they pleaſed. Callan and Gowran were ſeized at the ſame 
time by perſons thereunto deſigned by his Lordſhip without any bloodſhed. 
Some plunder however was there committed, though with the leſs violence 
for fear of complaints, it being confined to cattle of Engliſb breed, which 
were ſtollen as well from the Jriſb who had any of that ſort, as from the 
Engliſh. The towns of Clonmell and Carrick Macgriffyd in Tipperary, 
and Dungarvan in the County of J/aterford were ſeverally farprined by Mr. 
Richard Butler of Killcaſh, ſecond brother of the Earl of Ormonde; and 
he had ſuch an influence over his followers, that he kept them not onl 
from murder, but even from plunder, his great care and noble diſpoſition 
being acknowledged even by his enemies. Theobald Butler, commonly 
called the Baron of Ardmaile, cauſed great numbers of the common people 
of the Barony of Middlethyrde to aſſemble in ſmall parties under perſons of 
his particular confidence, and then advanced with a few of his followers and 
ſome Gentlemen of the neighbourhood on the firſt of January to Fethard, 
where being admitted without ſuſpicion by Martin Hacker, then ſovereign 
of the town, he took his opportunity, ſeized him in his own houſe, forced 
from him the keys of the gatcs, and let in a throng of his adherents, about 
1000 men armed, ſome with ſwords and skeynes, but moſt with clubs and 
pikes. There were but nine Engliſh in the place; theſe were immediately 
ſecured and impriſoned, and ſuch of their goods, as they had not before 
placed by way of truſt in the cuſtody of their neighbours, were ſeized upon 
and carried to an old caſtle that was in the town. James Lord Dunboyne 
hearing of the ſurprize of Fethard, and being chief Commander of the 
Barony of Middlethyrde by ſpecial grants made to ſome of his anceſtors for 
ſervices performed to the Crown of England, repaired thither the next day, 
and took on him the command of the town, diſperſing the rabble, and 
placing in it a garriſon, which he formed of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants 
of the place and neighbourhood. He immediately ſet the Engliſb at liberty, 
reſtored them their goods, and ſent them away in ſafety to Toughall, and 
other places which they choſe for their retreat. Two of theſe were Cler- 
gymen, of which Mr. Hamilton was at his requeſt ſent with his family to the 
Counteſs of Ormonde, who took them into her houſe of Carrick ; and when 
ſne went to Dublin, carried them and ſeveral other Engliſh families with her 
thither; where ſhe ſubſiſted them and great numbers of other deſpoiled Engirſh 
fora long time during the troubles. But Mr. Lowe Vicar of Clonyne, unhap- 
pily making it his choice to be left with his family at his landlord Mr. 
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Geffrey Mockler's houſe at Mocblerſtotene, in hope that the times would CHaRLes 

crow calmer; and coming ſome time after to Fethard in company with I. 

Nr. Mockler, who having ſome buſineſs that called him to Cloumell, lett YN 

him (as he thought) in ſate hands, one James Mac High a carpenter, with EEE 9 
ſome accomplices, attacked him in his bed in the night time, and barba- 

rouſly murdered him in the houle of Mr. Robert By fort, and carrying off 
his body wrapped up in a covetlet to Crompe's bridge, threw it there into 
the river. Great ſearch was made after the murderers by Mr. Mockler and Mr. 
Byffort, and Mac Hugh being ſuſpected, they gave information againlt him 
to Lord Tkerrin. His Lordſhip committed him to priſon, whence Mac Hugh 
making an eſcape, fled the country tor ſome time, but returning was ſeized 
again, confeſſed the fact, and was executed for it with two of his accomplices. 
Ihe Gentlemen indecd in this part of the Kingdom, were exceeding care— 
ful to prevent bloodſhed, and to preſerve the Engliſh from being plundered ; 
ſeveral inſtances might be given thercot ; but few deſerve better to be parti- 
cularized, than Sir Rich Everard Baronet, who having before the Rebel- 
lion planted the greateſt part of his eſtate with Zng/iſh tenants, and at 
the beginning thereof obſerving the force and violence which the rabble 
were ditpoled to ule againſt all of that Nation, and fearing that he ſhould e 
not be able to protect them all from their inſolence and rapine, ſoon ſent 
the richeſt of them away with their ſtock and goods into the Eugliſb 
quarters. But there was ſtill left a number of families that were poor 
and unable to remove, conſiſting of cighty eight perſons; theſe he kept and 
maintained at his own charge till the middle of Zune 1642, when finding 
that in the heat of the war he ſhould not be able to protect them longer from 
violence, he conveyed them and their goods ſafely to the Engliſh garriton 
of Mitchelſtown. When that place was afterwards taken by the Ir;//Þ, he 
ſent to {ome of thoſe families, which were very poor, to come to him, main- 
taining them for a long time, till at laſt he ſent them away late to the place 
they deſired. As ſoon as the Ceſlation was made, ſome of theſe poor te— 
nants came back to him, and he ſettled and protected them on his lands, 
till Cromwell came into the country. All this was fully proved by ſeveral 
of the ſaid perſons before the Court which fat at Athloue tor the trial of 
qualifications ; where in Sir Richard Everard's caſe, it appeared, that he was 
a conſtant harbourer not only of theſe, but of other poor Enzliſh in their diſtreſs; 
that he never was in action, but kept himſelf neuter during the fiſt two 
years of the war; that ſeveral of his houſes were rifled and burnt; and that 
for oppoſing the Iriſb, they took away from him 160 cows, thirty three 
ſtood mares, and 2000 ſheep, beſides other damages which he ſuſtained. There 
are ſo many acts of horror, cruelty and inhumanity neceſſary to be recount- 
cd in the hiſtory of theſe times, that I fancy the reader will be ſomewhat re— 
licyed by the relation of ſo remarkable an inſtance of compaſſion, tcnderncts 
and gencrolity to the diſtreſſed. 

Thus in the (pace of a week were all the towns and forts in the Counties of 
Kilkenny, Waterford and Tipperary reduced into the power of the Rebels; 
except the caſtles of Goellyn and Ballyowen, which were blocked up; and the 
former being in the beginning of February following, deſerted in the night 
time by the garriſon for want of proviſions, ſome weak perſons, men, women 
and children, that were left behind, as unable to travel, were inhumanly 
murdered by the common ſoldiers employcd in the blockade, for which four 
of their Officers, who did not take proper carc to prevent it, nor expreſs 
their reſentment in puniſhing the actors who were well enough known, 
were afterwards hanged. But this was the only act of barbarity perpetrated 
in thoſe parts, belides that which was committed on the Engliſb families 
employed by Sir George Hamilton brother: in- law to the Earl of Ormonde) 
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where ſixteen perſons were ſoon after cruelly murdered by John O Kennedy 


Wand his brothers, who though they eſcaped human puniſhment for the ſame, 


I'641. 


were overtaken by the juſt judgment of God, and came to miſerable ends. 

The country being reduced, the Gentlemen of Tipperary had ſeveral meet. 
ings in the beginning of January, to agree upon methods of raiſing forces, 
and money to maintain them in a regular way. Thoſe of the Barony of 
Middlethyrde were to raiſe eleven companies of foot under the command of 
the Lord Dunboyne; but all the reſt of the County and the forces therein 
to be raiſed, were put under the government of the Lord Ierrin, a Noble. 
man of great activity, ſpirit and bravery. Every Gentleman was likewiſe to 
raiſe, as volunteers, all the horſemen, and in the beſt equipage that poſlibly 
they could, which were afterwards to be formed into regular troops, when 
money could be provided for their ſubſiſtence. But though there was no 
pay promiſed at preſent, there was little difficulty in raiſing men, every body 
being ready enough for the ſervice, till they had taſted the perils and hard- 
ſhips of war. The Gentlemen in cach Barony were appointed to command 
the companies there raiſed; the Lord Ikerrin was choſe Lieutenant General, 
and the Lord Mountgarret (who, they heard, had a Commiſſion from the 
State to raiſe men) was invited to be their General in chief, and to take on 


Lord Mount- him the command of all their forces. His Lordſhip accordingly raiſed all the 


garret's march 
1mto Muniter. 


forces he could in the County of Kzlkenny, and being re- inforced by others 
from that of Catherlogh, advanced into T zpperary, toon after the Holidays, 
quartering the firſt night at Grey/fowne 3 and from thence marched to Caſhel, 
where he reſted for two days, and was joined by Lord Herrin and other 
Gentlemen of the County, making up a body of 7 or 8000 men. He was there 
ſtrengthened by partics that flocked to him out of the County of Limerick, 
which was raiſed in arms by the Lords Bourke of Brittas and Ca/lle-Con- 
nel; and having appointed a general rendezvous for all the forces of Tippe- 
rary at Moine Interla in Clanwilliam, he muſtered there a very conſiderable 
Army, not half armed indeed and very ſorrily accoutered, but their vaſt 
numbers made amends for all other defects. He marched from thence, ha- 
ving only one piece of canon for battery, to the caſtle of Cnockordane, which 
after two days reſiſtance was ſurrendered to him, the defendants being to 
march out with thcir arms according to the capitulation, which was ho- 
nourably obſerved. He then advanced into the County of Cork, where he 
took the caſtle of Mallock, and was joined by Mac *Donogh, with a party ot 


his followers, and others of that County. He continued ſtill advancing fur- 


ther, till he came to Ballyghowry in the Red Roche his country, where Sir 


WW. St. Leger from the top of an adjoining mountain viewed his Army, and 
ſecing their number, though raw, and ill furniſhed with arms, did not think 
it proper to attack them, but deſired a parly with Lord Mountgarret. This 
was agreed to, and whilſt the conference was carrying on by ſelect perſons, 
Sir William got time to convey away from Donneraile and Mallo ſuch arms, 
ammunition, and goods as he was moſt deſirous to preſerve. | 
The Preſident of Munſter upon repeated complaints to the State of the 
nakednels of the Province, which they had left deſtitute of all forces, but 
his own troop for its defence, had obtained a Commiſſion to levy a regt 
ment of foot and two troops of horſe; but wanting arms for theſe men, 
and the Parliament of England, to which he had alſo applicd for them, bc- 
ing ſo flow in ſending thoſe ſupplies, that he had not yet received any, he 
was in no condition to make head againſt the enemy. Lord Mounigarret 
had the field open before him, and ſaw nothing to hinder his advancing 
up to Kinſale, Cork and Tonghall, which, with the other forts in the County, 


were at that time ſo indifferently provided with arms, munition and por: | 
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them. Lord Mountgarret was deſirous to make the attempt 5 but Maurice 
Roche Viſcount Roche and Fermoy, who was very powerful in thoſe parts, 
and had got together a great body of his neighbours and dependants, dif- 
puted his authority, and refuſed to ſerve under him. He was the principal 
Nobleman that had as yet taken arms in the County of Cork, and it was 
cencrally conceived that he expected himſelf to have the command of the 
torces of that County conferred upon him. But whatever his motive was, 
he was ſupported in his refuſal by the other Gentlemen who had roſe in arms 
with him, who inſiſted on having the tame right of clecting a General in that 
of Cork, as had been exerted in the neighbouring Counties. When this clec- 
tion came into debate, ſeveral competitors appeared; there was no adjuſt- 
ing the point of command between them, nor could any expedient recon- 
cile the differences which arole on this occaſion. The hcats were carried to 
luch an height, that the Army ſeparated, and Lord Mountgarret who thought 
himſelf to be principally atfronted in the matter, rctircd in great diſcontent 
with his forces into the County of Az/kenny, leaving Munſter to ſhift for 
it ſelt. | 

The Nobility of that Province being left to their owu management did 
nothing of any conſequence, for as they could not agree among themſelves, 
they would not join with one another tor attempting any feaſible enterprize 
that was propolcd in due time; and thoſe diſunions which were now begun, 
continued among the great ones a long time after, to the great detriment of 


. their undertaking. For the Engliſh, ſeeing the Triſh broken and divided, 


began to recover their ſpirits, and being, before they were too hard preſſed, 
gradually inurcd to watching, marches, cold and other hardſhips, became in 
little time able to bear, what at firſt, having been long uled to eaſe, they 
either would not venture to endure, or were not able, to bear like the 
Triſh. It was generally thought, that if the Iriſh had proceeded unanimouſly 
and without lots of time, with the forces of Lord Morntgarret, thoſe of the 
Viſcount Roche, and others which were daily flocking to them from all parts, 
they might have been able to have cleared and ſecured all Munſter, with its 
cities and forts (conſidering the * condition they were in at that time, with- 
out either powder, or match, or money to pay the ſoldiers, who were ready 
to throw down their arms tor want, ſo that the Lord Preſident gave the 
Province for loſt unleſs he had ſpeedy relief) in the ſpace of a month or two 
at moſt; and then have employed this Army for the reduction of the reſt of 
the Kingdom. But this diviſion ſaved the Province, and allowed Sir V. Ft. 
Leger time enough, to receive thoſe ſupplies, which otherwiſe had come 
too flow out of England, to arm and diſcipline the regiments which he had 
tormed out ot the Engliſh, who had retired from their country habitations 
to Cork and other towns for ſecutity, (who k were not only raw men but 
ill armed, ſcarce a ſword amongſt them, fo that he could not expect much 
at their hands) and to draw out carly in the ſpring ſuch a body of them, as 
was able to oppole and beat the Iriſh in the open field. 
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Whilſt theſe things were acted in Munſter, the Ulſter and Leinſter Rebels S- 2 
rogheda. 


were taken up with the ſiege of Drogheda, upon the fate of which place, 
that of the Kingdom ſcemed in a great meaſure to depend. The town, 


vv Which is ſeated upon the river Boyne about two miles from the ſea, was ſur- 


rounded with a wall, but had ſcarce any other fortification. Sir Faithful 
Forteſcue was Governor of it, when the Rebellion broke out, having two 


See his Letter to the Earl of Ormonde, Dec. 18. 1641. B. 102. and the Earl of Cort's, Jan. 6. and 


5 5 B. F 35. and 169. and repreſentation of the Mun/ter Officers to the Houſe of Commons in England, 
eb. F. 1641. | 


* Letter of Sir 17”. St. Leger to the Earl of Ormonde, Fan. 1. 1641. 
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CuARLxESs companies of the ſtanding Army in garriſon. Upon ! the firſt news of that 
I. affair Charles Viſcount Moore threw himſelf with his troop of ſixty ſix horle 
V into the place, and to provide for the defcnce of it, cauſed ſome old pieces 
1641. of canon to be ſcoured, and planted at the gates, which looked towards UV. 
ſter. Four other pieces, with a quantity of powder, he got out of a mer— 
chant ſhip that lay at the mouth of the harbour, made up the north gate and 
ſtrengthened ſome weak parts of the wall. This not ſufficing for its ſecu- 
rity, he poſted to Dublin, repreſented to the Lords Juſtices the importance 
and weakneſs of the place, offered to make up his own troop a full hun— 
dred, and to raiſe an hundred foot at his own expence. The offer was 
applauded, but not accepted; and all that he could obtain was a Commil- 
ſion for Captain Seafowle Gibſon to raiſe a company of the townſmen, 
with ſome arms and ammunition, which were ſent with him the next day. 
There were volunteers enough ready for the ſervice, ſo that in two hours 
time he compleated a company of ſix ſcore men, who were muſtered and 
mounted the guard that very night. Sir Faithful Forteſcue ſtill did not 
think the place tenable with ſo ſmall a force, and therefore upon the news 
of the taking of Dundalk, not having reccived from the State the further 
ſupplics of men and proviſions promiſed him, he went to Dublin and threw 
up his government, writing word to {ome of the townſmen, that he was 
ready to ſacrifice his life in defence of the town, but did not care to ſacri- 
fice his reputation, or to ſtarve in it. Sir Henry Tichburne was thereupon 
ſent down Governor, with 100 horſe, and a regiment of 1000 foot, newly 
raiſed, but above 700 of them Engliſh and Proteſtants, who appeared very 
couragious and zcalous for the ſervice; three troops of horle were afterwards 
ſent tor a further re-inforcement of the garriſon, and four other companics 
were raiſed in the town. Theſe, with fifty horſe of the Earl of Ormonde's 
troop commanded by Sir P. Wemyſs, and three companies of Roper's, 
Sownley's, Cadogan's and others, which eſcaped from the action near St. 
Julians town bridge, were all the defendants of the place, when the Rebels 
inveſted it on all ſides at the end of November. Lord Moore m thinking 
they were not ſufficient, had offered to raiſe 600 men more at his own 
charge, to cloath and pay them, till a ſupply of money ſhould be ſent out 
of England, upon condition they ſhould, with the four companies raiſed in 
the town, be afterwards incorporated into a regiment of 1000 men under 
his command ; but this propoſal, though ſeconded by the Earl of Ormonde, 
was rejected by the Juſtices. The Meath ſide of the town was the weakeſt 
part of the walls, and Sir H. Tichburne conceiving the Mill mount to be a 
defenſible place, and a proper guard for the other, fortified it as well as he 
could, and planted four pieces of canon thereon; breaſtworks were made 
before cycry gate, and platforms where the walls were defective. 

It was very late in the year to begin a ſiege, when the northern Rebels 
came before Drogheda. The common Triſh are an hardy people, and ulcd 
to fatigues; but no bodics of men are able to undergo the hard{hips of a re- 
gular ſiege in the extremity of a winter ſeaſon. This perhaps was one of 
the rcalons, why they did not beſiege the town in form, and why we hear 
of no lines of circumyallation made, no batteries creed, no mines carried 
on, no trenches run, nor any approaches made in this, as is uſual in other 
ſieges. They wanted canon, arms, ammunition and inſtruments of war to 
proceed in that manner; and having no tcnts to cover their men and guard 
them from the cold of the nights and the inclemency of the weather, they 
were forced, inſtead of making an encampment, to quarter them in the 
neighbouring villages, ſcarce any of which were ncarer than a mile to the 


1 See Dr. Barnard's relation of this ſiege. 
m See his letter to the Earl of Ormonde, Jan. 7. 1641. B. 158. 
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theit correſpondence Within, or any accident might afford them of ſurpriz- 


ing the place. Their Army, which is ſaid to amount to 18 or 20000 men, A 


was numerous enough to block up all the avenues of a town ſcated on a 
river and of a conſiderable extent, ſo cloſely as to cut off all its communica— 
tion with the country, and hinder the throwing in of ſupplics. The garri- 
ſon was in great want of firing, cloaths and victuals to quality them tor the 
hardſhips of their duty; and the Governor was morc apprehenſive ot ſamine 
and more aftaid of treachery within the place, than of any force that could 
attack him from without. 

The Rebels firſt tried the way of ſurprize, and in the night between Dec. 
20. and 21. gave a general aflault to the place, but were repulſed with great 
loſs; which ill ſucceſs diſcouraging them from attempting another, they lay 
quiet for three weeks, expecting to reduce the town by famine. They new 
very well that it laboured under a great ſcarcity of proviſions for the men, 
and of hay and oats for the horſes; and that the garriſon ſuffered ſo much 
from their wants, and were ſo uncaſy under them, that not only the Ii, but 
great numbers of the Engl;/h ſoldiers, leaped over the walls, and made their 
eſcape out of the town, not with any intent of joining the Rebels, but 
purely to avoid the hardſhips that were endured within; here they were 
kept to very hard duty by the talſe alarms given them every night by the 
enemy, and were much enfeebled by their dict of ſalt-herrings, to which they 
had been never uſed, and which threw them into diſeaſes that rendered them 
untit for ſervice. The very Officers of the garriton, ſceing no atrempt made 
for their relict, thought themtelves negleded by the State, and complained 
very teelingly by letters to the Earl of Ormonde (whole inflances in their be- 
halt they acknowledged with gratitude) of the little regard ſhewn either to 
their own preſervation, or the ſafety of 1o important a place, then reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity. At laſt on Zan. 11. the Lords Juſtices ſent them 
by lea a ſmall ſupply of bisket, powder, and other ammunition, being loth 
(as they ſaid) to adventure any great proportion, till a trial was made how a 
paſlage tluther might be forced. The entrance of the harbour was very nar- 
row, and at the mouth of it there was a bar of ſand which was unpaſlable 
at low water. To ſtop up the paſſage, the Iriſb had funk a bark in the chan- 
nel, but a great freſh and a ſtrong welt wind had not long betore drove her 
out to tca. They had allo planted two veſlels on each ſide, and fixed an iron 
chain with a cable between them crols the channel; but this proved no im— 
pediment to the pinnace and ſhallops which brought the ſupply, and which 
paſted the bar even at the low ebb tide, and skimmed over the chain, almoſt 
without touching it, arriving ſafely at the key of Drogheda on Jan. 12. 

The tranſports of joy which the garriton felt, and indulged too freely on 
this occaſion, had like to have brought upon them that deſtruction from 
which they now fancicd themſelves to be ſecure, The vigilant Governor, 
to prevent any fatal effects of that ſecurity, had cauſed all the watches to be 
twice or thrice rounded that night: but his care could not hinder tlie trea— 
chery of ſome of the inhabitants, who let the Rebels into the place, thro' 
an old blind door that was broke open for them on the town ſide. About 
529 men, picked out of their choiceſt companies, got in this way; and had 
they either cut off the guard at the gate near which they entered, who were 
molt of them aſlcep, and ſo opened the gate to the numerous body of troops 
that was attending without, or made up to the Millmount, where there were 
four or five pieces of artillery which commanded the whole town; or march- 
ed but to the bridge, and with the two drakes that were there planted, en— 
tcred into the body of the town, and fallen upon the main guard, Drogheda 
nad been itrecoverably loſt, and the garriſon cut in pieces. This party con- 
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town. They lay however ncar enough to embrace every opportunity, which CHARLES 
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CHARLEStinacd half an hour in the town undiſcovered, till having marched as far ax 


J. 


I fidence of their victory, ſet up a great ſhout, which gave the firſt ala 


1642. 


the key, they either to give notice to their friends in the place, or in con. 
1 | rm 
and was the mcans of preſerving the town. Sir 71. Tichburne hcaring the 
noiſc, ran down immediately unarmed, only with his piſtols in his hand 
and was the firſt that cauſed a drum to beat. He found the watches ſo thin, 
that he was forccd to take the main guard, (which chanced to be his own 
company) and cauſed his Enſign to draw them down to the bridge, hilft 
he could get a body together to ſupport them. The advantage of good arms 
appeared evidently in this exigence; the Rebels pikes, made haſtily out of 
ſuch poles as they could mcet with in the woods, were a yard leſs in length 
than thoſe of the garriton ſoldiers, who by that advantage ſtopped their pro- 
greſs, and charging home, forced them to a retreat. The Governor coming 
up at the ſame time with a party of musketeers, which he had drawn to. 
gether, and pouring in a volley of ſhot upon the enemy, they immediately 
took to their heels, fly ing different ways. About 200 of them got ont again 
at the breach made in the wall for their entrance, which was in ſo obſcute 
a place, (in an orchard between St. James gate and the water) that it 
would not caſily have been found by the purlucrs, if the enemy had not 
directed them to it by their flight. Some of the reſt found ſhelter, and were 
conccaled in the houſes of the townſmen: about 200 more were hunted 
up and down the ſtrects, and either killed or taken priſoners. There were 
but three ſoldiers of the garriſon killed in fight with the enemy; bit more 
periſhed in the conſuſion and errors of the night and ſurprize. The Rebels, 
more cncouraged by the favourable beginning, than diſheartened by the i! 
ſucceſs of the enterprize, made an attempt the night following upon another 
old door, which they were undermining; but being diſcovered, were beaten 
off with loſs. The pinnace, which brought the relict, atter two days ſtay 
and landing the proviſions, among which there was no fleſh meat, attempt— 
ing to return, through want of water, or ſome miſtake, ran aground, and 
was attacked by hundreds of the Rebels, who taking the adyantage of low 


water, when it was not more than knee deep, waded to her. In their ap- 


proach they were much annoyed by the guns on board, yet they came vp 
to her very ſides, and as ſhe lay dry, endeavoured with pick axcs and iron 
crows, to bulge her. The veſlel was now in great danger of being taken, 
for they were under her and fate from her ſhort : but Captain $7yrevi/le who 
commanded her, throwing down a parcel of granadocs among them, ſome 
of their number were killed, and the reſt fled for their lives, loſing many in 
their flight by the fire of the ſhip, and leaving the Captain upon the return 
of the tide. to proſecute his voyage to Dublin. 

The ſupply tent was not at all proportioned to the neceſſities of the gar- 
riſon; and the Rebels, to prevent their receiving any other, ſunk another 
ſip in the channel, and ſtrengthened the boom which they had laid across 
it. The bisket and meal, ſent with the pinnace, was all ſpent in a fortnight; 
the garriſon was reduced to a worie condition than ever, and much weaken- 
ed by famine, fluxcs, and other diſeaſes: horle-fleſh, dogs and cats were the 
beſt food they had for their ſuſtenance. Sir Phelim O Neile fancying he 
had now an opportunity of taking the town by force, hurried away to the 
North, promiſing to return in a few days with eight pieces of ordnance, 
and ſuch a body of forces as ſhould be able to carry the town in a general. 
ſtorm without any great hazard. Sir H. Tichburne ſent Captain Cadogan to 
Dublin, to repreſent the neceſſities of the place, and to ſollicit a further and 
peedy ſupply of proviſions, as well as a recruit of 4 or $00 Proteſtants 
to complete the companies. He was a man of great reſolution, and detct- 
mincd to wait the arrival of the ſuccours, till the laſt bit of horte-flcth was 
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ſpent; and" then, to prevent the advantage which the enemy might receive CHARLES 


from the arms and ammunition within the place, he reſolved not to leave 


I. 


the broken barrel of a wusker, nor a grain of powder behind him, and to W 


ficht his way through the Rebels, giving notice to the Far! ot Ormonde ol 
the time, that his Lordſhip might march out of Dublin to favour his retreat 
thithcr. : i i 

To defer that day as long as was poſſible, and to inute his men to action, 
he ſent parties out from time to time to ſetch in proviſions ſrom the coun— 
try. Scarce a day paſſed without ſome skirmiſh or other on this occaſion 
with the rebels, who were always beat; which daunted them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they durſt not attack a party of the garriſon with three or tour 
times their number. Thc Governor at firſt ſent out theſe parties to tuch 
places as lay neareſt, not above a mile from the town, into which they 
brought a good quantity of hay and oats for the horſes. But ſeeing the weak 
oppoſition made by the enemy, he at laſt ſent Captain Trevor to a place 
ſour miles off, where there was a prey of cighty cows, and 260 ſheep, all 


which he brought into Drogheda, without the lots of a man, to the great 


relief of the ſoldiers, who had not taſlcd a bit of wholeſome meat in many 
weeks. This enabled him to hold out till Feb. 20. when a freſh ſupply of 
bread for ſeven weeks, and four companics of foot arrived for their ſupply; 
the ſhips which brought it having entered the harbour, and come up to the 


key of Drogheda, with the lots only of two men Killed by the ſhot of a 


held-picce from the ſhore, and about fourteen hurt. It happened providen— 
tially, that the boom which the Rebels had made of a great many ſhip-maſts, 
with other timber, bound together with a very mally ſtrong-chain, and ſup- 
ported by ſeven or eight great boats, was the day before carried away by 
a violent ſtorm, which broke the chain and ſcattered the boats, (lo that there 
was no occaſion to make ule of the engine which had been prepared to cut 
the chain) and the ſhip that had been ſunk in the channel was likewiſe by 
the wind and tide carried out into the ſea. The wind, which for a long 
time before had been contrary and very tempeſtuous, turned at this time on 


a ſudden juſt to fit the ſpring-tide, (without which it would have been of 


little ſervice) and blew a fair gale at ſouth-eaſt; every thing conſpiring to 
afford an caly paſlage to the ſhips, and bring them all up at one tide to the 
key. | 

That very morning, about four a clock, Sir Phelm O Nettle, being re- 
turned out of the North, with two picces of canon and 700 men, inſtead 
of the much greater number which he had vainly promiſed, made an attempt 
upon the town by ſcalado with all the ſtrength he could make : but was rc- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. This was the laſt aſſault made upon it by the 
Rebels, whole great Army was now grown contemptible. A Proclamation 
of the State, dated Feb. S. offering ſums of money tor the heads of particu- 
lar Rebels therein named, had been ſent in the ſhips that brought the ſupply, 
and was fixed upon the market. place of the town. Sir II. Tichburne being 
recruitcd, reſolved in his turn to harraſs the enemy, ſallied out every day in 
much ſtronger parties than before, beat up their quarters in villages three or 
four miles diſtant from the town, and being ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, 


forced them to raiſe the blockade, and retire with their Army in the begin- 
ning of March. 


1642. 


In the mcan while, the Lords Juſtices, as ſoon as they were ſatisfied that Pre of 


the Lords of the Pale would not comply with the order for their repair to 
Dublin, took mcaſures in order to convict them of treaſon, and fortcit their 
cltates, For this purpoſe, on Dec. 23. (the very next day after the date of the 


Sir H. TicoPurnt's letters to the Earl of Ormonde, Jan. 29. Fb. 2. and 25. 


letter 


the Lord's Ju- 
ſbices to convith 


the Rebels. 
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CHaAnLEs letter in which thoſe Lords declared their peremptory reſolution of not truſt. 


I. 


ing themſelves in that city in the hands of Sir C. Coote, though they were 


ready to treat with Commiſſioners ſent from thence to any place out of his 
1642. power) they iſſued out a Commiſſion under the Great Scal, directed to Dr 


Henry Jones Dean of Killmore and others, empowering them to enquire in. 
to the loſſes ſuſtained by the Engliſh and Proteſtants, and to examine wir. 
neſſes towards the conviction of ſuch as had been concerned in the depregz. 
tions lately committed, or had been any way engaged in the Rebellion, ci. 
ther by any hoſtile act of their own, or by correſponding with, or relievins 
the Rebels that were in action; and this Commiſſion was renewed on Jan. 
18. following. Two days afterwards they acquainted the Lord Licutcyanc 
with the reaſons thereof, and mention ſome difficulties which they met with 
in the execution of their deſign. Their reaſons are expreſſed in theſe e words: 
« There are more perſons of quality and cſtate in this Rebellion than have 

been in any former Rebellion here; and conſidering that in this Parlia- 
ment a little before theſe diſtempers broke out, it became queſtioned in 
Parliament, whether or no perſons being {lain in rebellion did forfeit their 
eſtates to his Majcſty, although until that time it was never doubted here, 
his Majeſty and his tenants being actually pofleſſed of great quantities of 
land upon that title. Vet in the Papiſts debates in Parliament they endea- 
vourcd to have it declared, that men killed in rcbcllion did not ſorfeic 
their eſtates; which, if it ſhould ſtand for law, his Majeſty and his Crown 
muſt of neceſlity, for the time paſt, receive very great prejudice, and ſor 
the future, the torſciture of ſuch of thoſe men's eſtates, as may happen to 
« be ſlain in this Rebellion, will be loſt utterly. In prevention whercof, we 
e cauſcd many of the principal of them to be indicted, and will take order 
that the ordinary proceſs run out againſt them, ſo to take from them chat 
*-pretence, which otherwiſe might be made, touching their eſtates, to his 
** Majeſty's diladvantagc.” 7 

What is here mentioned in reference to the law of treaſon in Trelard te- 
lates to the firſt of tlie queries put by the Houſe of Commons there to the 


Judges in the ſummer Seſſion of Parliament in 164t. and there ſeems to me 


tome miſtake, or want of exactneſs in this account of that matter. The 
queſtion was very general, viz. © Whether the ſubjects of Ireland were a 
« free people, and to be governed only by the Common Law of England, 

and ſtatutes in force in Ireland. The Judges in their anſwer thereunto (ay, 
That the ſubjects of Ireland were for the general to be ſo governed; but 
as in England ſeveral ſtatutes were grown obſolete, and ſome particular 
ancient laws had been changed by interpretation of the Judges; ſo their 
predeceſſors the Judges: of Ireland, as the neceſſity of the times moved 
them, did declare the law in ſome particular caſes, otherwiſe than the 
lame is practiſed in Eng/and; which the preſent Judges could not alter, 
without diminution of his Majeſty's revenue, and opening a gap for que- 
{tioning the eſtates of the ſubject, and for the overthrowing of ſeveral judg- 
ments, orders and decrees depending thereupon. For example; if it be 
found by office of record ſufficient for form, that a man was killed in 
actual rebellion, and at the time of his death he was ſeized of lands, he- 
reditaments, goods or chattels, by the conſtant declaration of law and 
practice in former times in Ireland, the Crown was entitled to ſuch lands, 
goods and chattels, and many mcn's eſtates depend thereupon; and yet the 
law is not ſo in England. The Judges produce ſeveral other inſtances ot 
the different interpretation and judgments of law in the two Kingdoms, and 
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o See the letter of the Lords Juſtices to the Earl of Leicefter, Jan. 20. 1641. 
” Naljor, Vol. II. p. 573, 576, and 584. 
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might have ſpared this, if they had ſo pleaſed. But however unneceſlarily it CHARLES 
was brought by them upon the Stage, it doth not appear, by the Journals, J. 
or any other account that I have ſeen, to have been made the matter ot a GENS 
formal or particular debatc in the Houſe of Commons; and it is certain, L045) 
there is not the leaſt notice taken of it in their declaration upon this, or in- 
deed upon any other of the queries. Another dithculty in the conviction 
of eſtated perſons was, that there could be no Seſſions held in any County, 
but that of Dublin, where however indictments had been found for ſuch 
acts as were committed within the County, though the perſons indicted were 
reſident in other Counties. Whatever difficulties there were in the caſe, the 
Lords Juſtices were equal to them all, and carricd on the proſecution againſt 
them with great vigour, cauſing indictments to be preferred, not only againſt 
open and declared Rebels, but alſo againſt others which were barely ſuſpect- 
cd; and as there was no body to make defence, nor any great delicacy uſed, 
either in the choice of the Jury, or as to the character and credit of the 
witneſſes, and one witneſs ſufficed, ſuch indictments were readily found. 
There was not the ſame vigour exerted in the proſecution of the war; 4rrival of 
for whether their fears, or their weakneſs was the cauſe, they kept them- elan ** 
ſelves entirely on the defenſive, till Sir mon Harcourt, an old Officer, . 
who had ſerved under Sir Horatio Vere in the wars of Flanders, arrived at 
Dublin with a regiment of 1100 foot, and the news of 300 unarmed men 
more being at ſea, ready to come into the harbour. Theſe additional for- 
ccs animated the Lords E to ſend out parties to clear the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin from the Rebels. Thus on Jan. 11. Sir C. Coote was ſent 
with 2000 foot and 200 horſe to attack 1400 Rebels aſſembled at Swords, 
who were routed, and the town of Swords burnt, together with ſome 
villages adjoining ; ſome of theſe belonging to ſome of the chief of the Re- 
bels, and the reſt ſerving as receptacles to rclieve them. Sir Lorenso Ca- 
7y, a younger ſon of the late Lord Viſcount Falkland, formerly Lord De- 
| puty of Ireland, was killed in this action. This deſolation was made in the 

country, purſuant to the orders of the Lords Juſtices, who juſtified theit 

conduct therein by unavoidable neceſlity, alledging , © that the pillaging and 

« burning of theſe villages was intended chiefly: for the diſappointment of 

© the Rebels, and the puniſhment of ſuch as willingly harbourcd and rclicy- 

« cd them; yet it ſometimes lo fell out, that, amongſt the multitude, ſome 

« honeſt men (much againſt their minds) did ſuffer in the common miſchief; 

« it being difficult, if not impoſſible, at thoſe times, and in ſuch haſty and 

« confuſed actions, (eſpecially where whole villages were to be burnt) to 

« enter into examination of particulars, ſo far as to preſerve ſuch as had not 

« offended, the Proteſtants houſes being mixed with the Papiſts in thoſe vil- 

© lages; and in ſome caſes whole villages belonging to Proteſtants were of 

« neceſſity burnt, becauſe the 1r;ſh had ſeized them for harbour and lodg- 

« ing.” This had been a better reaſon, before their Army had been ſo in- 

creaſed as to put them out of all fear of being attacked in Dublin, than it 

was at a time when they were daily expecting ſuch ſupplics of forces as 
would enable them to be maſters of the field. Captain Armſtrong was ſent | 


ſoon after with a party of 200 horſe to drive the Rebels from Taſſagard and 
Rathcoole, which he eaſily effected, and burnt thoſe villages. 

The borough " of Newcaſtle within ſeven miles of Dublin, the adjoining Ear! of Or- 
caſtle and village of Lyons, and the town of Naas ſerving alſo for recepta- _— 
cles to the Rebels, the laſt eſpecially, being the principal place of meeting, =” 
and holding Councils of war, compoſed of the prime Gentlemen of the 
County of Kildare, for applotting their levies of men, money and victuals 
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CHARLES upon the country for the ſtrengthening and relieving of the Rebels forces, 


I. 


and for iſſuing out their other orders, it was thought neceſſary to diſlodge 


chem thence. The Earl of Ormonde was appointed to go upon that expe. 


1642. 


dition, attended by the Lord Lambert, Sir C. Coote, and Sir Simon Harcourt. 
The Earl on Monday Fan. 31. marched out of Dublin towards Newcaſtle 
with 2000 foot, 300 horſe, and five ſmall field: pieces, hoping for an oppor. 
tunity of encountring the Rebels, who ſeemed to preſume much on their 
numbers. He quartered that night at Newcaſtle, and the next morning ha- 
ving, purſuant to his orders, burnt that town and Lyons, marched to the 
Naas, where the Rebels had held a Council of War the very day before; 
but upon news of the Lieutenant-General's approach, thought fit to abandon 
the place. His Lordſhip kept his quarters there all that day and the next ; 
during which time he ſent out parties to burn Caſtle Martin, Kilcullen-bridge, 
and ſeveral other villages within a few miles of the place. The inhabitants 
of the Naas had appeared very forward in receiving and relieving the Rebels, 
and in pillaging and expelling the Proteſtant inhabitants; his Lordſhip there- 
fore, as well to puniſh them in their goods (ſince their perſons were fled 
with the Rebels) for their diſloyalty, as to encourage his ſoldiers, (who were 
in arrcars for their pay, and ſuffered much for want of cloathing and ſhoes, 
none of which were to be got in Dublin) gave them up the town for plun- 
der. He diſpenſed with his orders in the point of ſetting fire to it, finding 
it capable of being fortified, and conſidering the diſtance of it, being a day's 
march, from Dublin, the convenience of lodging to be there had for the Army 
on all occaſions of marching that way, and the fitneſs of the place for a gar- 
riſon to keep that part of the country quiet, when by the arrival of more 
ſuccours from England, the State might venture to ſend forces abroad. For 


theſe reaſons he took care that the town was not burnt, and returned on 
Feb. 3. to Dublin. 


Hi: reſentment The priſons* of that city were now filled with priſoners z and, as the Go- 


at Sir C. 


Coote's hang- 


ing F. Hig- 
ins. 


vernment increaſed in ſtrength, were likely to be more crowded every day. 
It was troubleſome, chargeable and inconvenient to keep them, becauſe of 
the conſumption which it occaſioned of victuals, which were already grown 
very ſcarce, and their numbers might ſoon prove dangerous ; for which rea- 
ſons the Lords Juſtices reſolyed to thin them. It was difficult, or rather im- 
poſlibleſ, for want of Frecholders, to find Juries of the proper Countics 
where the crimes were acted; ſo that there was no bringing theſe priſoners to 
a legal trial : in this neceſlity it was determined to cauſe a conſiderable num- 
ber of them to be executed by martial law, Men of eſtates were exempted 
from the rigour of that law, in order to preſerve the King's eſcheats upon 
legal attainders; ſo that theſe executions fell entirely upon the poorer ſort, 
and ſuch as had no frecholds, particularly upon the Romiſb Prieſts, who were 
all in general charged as the chief exciters of the Rebellion, and whoſe ex- 
ecution would exaſperate the Jriſb to the higheſt degree. There happened 
upon this occaſion an affair, which gave the Earl of Or monde a good deal 
of concern, and which he conſidered (as it probably was meant) to be an 
indignity offered to himſelf. * There was one Father Higgins, a Franciſcan, 


a very quiet, inoffenſive pious man, much reſpected by thoſe who knew 


him, who officiated as a Roman Catholick Pricſt at the Naas, and in the 
ncighbourhood. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſaving the Engliſh in thoſe 


r Thid. This they aſſign as a reaſon for proceeding by martial law; and yet in the poſt- 
ſeript of this very letter, they ſay, they had Juries to find indictments for the Counties of Meath, Wicklow, 
and Kildare. For the two firſt of which, as well as for that of Dublin, within two days afterwards, bills 
of High- Treaſon were found againſt all the Lords and prime Gentlemen, as alſo againſt 300 perſons of Qua- 
lity and eſtate in the County of Kildare; among which were the old Counteſs of Xillare, Sir Nich. White 
his ſon Captain Nich. bite, &c. who had never joined the Rebels: ſo much expedition was uſed in this 
affair. * Annatationes in Pentium, p. 139. 
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parts from laughter and plunder, and had relieved ſeveral that had been CharLes 


ſtripped and robbed. The Earl of Ormonde found him at the Naas, took him 


under his protection, (he having never been concerned in any act of rebel- Ny 
lion, nor guilty of any crime, nor liable to any objection, but the matter 142. 


of his Religion) and brought him along with him to Dublin. About ſix 
weeks afterwards, when upon the Earl of Ormonae's return from his _ 
tion to Drogheda, it was thought politick to diſcourage the ſubmiſſions 
which the Gentry of the Pale, and others who had been drawn in or forced 
to ſubmit to the prevailing force of the Rebels, were generally diſpoſed to 
make, and to exaſperate them by new cruelties; and when theſe executions 
by martial law were carrying on in Dublin, whereof Sir Charles Coote was 
ſtill Governor, (the Lords Juſtices having in his favour declined executing 
the order ſent for putting Sit S. Harcourt into that poſt) this man was ſeized 
on March 24. and, without any formality or delay, immcdiatcly hanged. 
The Earl of Ormonde hearing of it after the execution, too late to prevent 
the cruelty, expoſtulated with the Lords Juſtices about it in Council. They 
pretended to be ſurprized at it, and excuſed themſelves from having had any 
hand in the fact, by their having given Sir Charles Coote a general authority 
to do ſuch things without conſulting them. The Earl told them, that he 
did not expect tuch uſage from them, as that they ſhould either order or ſuffer 
a perſon, ſo well recommended to him, and ſo juſtly taken into his protecti- 
on, to be put to ſo ignominious a death; and inſiſted, that Coote ſhould be 
tried for what he had done, as having offended the laws, and put, not only 
an innocent, but a deſerving, ſubject to death, without examination, with- 
out a legal trial, and without a particular or lawful warrant to authorizc him 
therein. The diſpute was ſharp on both ſides, and the Earl of Ormonde 
threatened to throw up his Commiſſion, unleſs he had ſatisfaction given 
him. The Juſtices pleaded hard for Sir Charles, and, whether he had acted 
by private inſtructions from them in this particular caſe, or becauſe he was 
their confident, and very ſerviceable to their purpoſes on all occaſions, could 
not be brought to proceed againſt him. The Earl highly reſented this pro- 
ceeding; but conſidering, that he had received his Commiſſion of Lieute- 
nant-General from the King, as a mark of his ſpecial confidence; that it was 
not eaſy to find another ſubje& in the Kingdom whom his Majeſty could fo 


properly entruſt with a charge of ſuch importance; that by continuing in it 


he might probably have an opportunity ſome time or other of doing accept- 
able ſervice to his Prince, and perhaps be inſtrumental in preventing ſome 
of that deſolation, which, he ſaw, was threatening his country; that if he 
quitted the command of the Army, it muſt neceſſarily fall into ill hands, and 
be entirely at the devotion of his Majeſty's enemies, ſince the Parliament of 
England would be ſure to intermeddle in that caſe, and the Lord Licute- 
nant would put in none but whom they approved ; and that poſlibly this 
very affront was offered him for no other end, but to provoke him to throw 
up his Commiſſion, he reſolved therefore to keep it, rather than expoſe his 
King and Country to the inconvenicnces and miſchiefs which would neceſ- 
ſarily follow his laying it down. © It was certainly a miſerable ſpectacle, 
© (as : Lord Caſtlehaven obſerves) to ſee every day numbers of perſons exe- 
* cuted by martial law, at the diſcretion, or rather caprice of Sir C. Coote, 
* an hot-headed and bloody man, and as ſuch accounted even by the Eng- 
&* liſh and Protcſtants. Yet this was the man, whom the Lords Juſtices picked 
“out to entruſt with a Commiſſion of martial law, to put to death Rebels 
« or Traitors, z. e. all ſuch as he ſhould deem to be ſo; which he performed 
with delight, and a wanton kind of cruclty. And yet all this while the 
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&« ſate in their rcſpeive Courts, ſpectators of, and countenaneing, ſo extra- 


e vyagant a tribunal as Sir C. Coote's, and ſo illegal an execution of juſtice.” 
1642. 


There is ſomcthing ſo very extraordinary in this proceeding of Sir C. Coote 
and the Lords Juſtices, that one is afraid of gueſling at the motives thereof 
The hanging of a man of character, deſerving in many reſpects, and exce 
tionablc in none, but that of his religion, looked as if they had a mind to 
countenance the notion (which they pretended in their letters to guard a. 
gainſt) of this being a war of religion. The hanging him in ſuch a manner, 
by martial law, by Sir Cha. Coote's authority, without a particular warrant 
from the State, ſeems ſo perfecty well calculated to juſtify the fears, which 
the Lords of the Pale pretended to have of truſting themſelves in a place, 
whercof that Gentleman was Governor, that whatever the motives were, 
they certainly muſt be very ſtrong in their influence to over-ballance theſe 
conſiderations and the teſpect due to the Earl of Ormonde's merit and dig. 
nity, though probably not very honourable in their nature, when the effects 
which they produced were fo inconſiſtent with law, juſtice, and humanity, 

The Earl of Ormonde ſuffered for a long time after a good deal of odium 
on account of this exccution of F. Higgins, through a falſe repreſentation 
made of it by ſome of the partiſans of the Nuncio. And as if it was to be 
his conſtant fate to ſuffer for the actions of others, done without his knoy- 
ledge and againſt his will, he had about this time a meſſage ſent him from 
Lord Gormanſton ", complaining of his burning the country, and hanging 
ſome people in the late expedition to the Naas, and threatening him, that 
his wite and children ſhould anſwer it, if he did the like for the future. The 


His anfrer te Earl would not receive a meſſage from a Rebel, in a way that might be in- 


Ln 4 Gorman: 
ſton's meſſage. 


terpreted a correſpondence ; and therefore cauſed Mr. Henry Dillon, who 
brought the meſſage, to be examined about it before the Council Board. By 
their direction or permiſſion, he wrote an anſwer to Lord Gormanſton, in 
which he repreſents to that Lord his diſloyalty and ingratitude to the Crown, 
his degencrating from the example of his worthy anceſtors, and his joining 
with the Jriſh, inſtead of repreſſing (as he ought) their inhuman cruelties. 
Re attcrwards vindicates himſelf from the matter of the charge, © no body 
© having been hanged by his authority in that expedition; and declares his 
< firm rclolution, to venture his life and all that was dear to him in proſe- 
<« cution of the Rebels, and never to diſavow any thing that he ſhould do 


"2M purſuance of his Majeſty's commands, for fear of what might befal him 


e and his; and that if his wife and children, who were in their power, ſhould 
receive injury from men, ne would never revenge it upon women and 
« children; which, as it would be baſe and unchriſtian, would be likewiſe 
ce infinitely below the value which he ſet upon his wife and children.” 
Whilſt the Rebels were accuſing the Earl of Ormonde of too much ſeve- 
ricy in his proſecution of them, others of a different ſtamp at the ſame time 
could not forbear aſperſing him of too cloſe a correſpondence with them, 
and of ſending intelligence from time to time to the Rebels v. James Ii. 
ſbart, ſon of Sir John Miſbart, a Scots Gentleman ſettled in the north of 
Ireland, was the author of this calumny. He had been a priſoner among 
the Rebels, and left their camp after the 12th of Fanuary. In his way from 
Dublin to London he inet Lord Blayney and Captain Perkins at Cheſter, as 
they were going to Carrickfergus, and in their hearing was not aſhamed to 
aver, that he was aſſured of the fact by the Lord Gormanſton and other Lords 
of the Pale, and that he himſelf had ſeen it under the Earl of Ormondes 
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by the noble Lord and Officer here mentioned, of what //7/bart had ad- 


vanced. He was the more concerned at the atpcrſion, becauſe it was broached . 


at a time, when ſome reports about the priyatc inſtructions given to the Lord 
Dillon of Coſtellogh (in one of which it was propoſed, that his Majeſty ſhould 
be moved to make the Earl of Ormonde Governor of Ireland had cauſed the 
Puritans to entettain great jealouſies of his Lordſhip's integrity. This was no 
part of thoſe inſtructions given to Lord Dillon by the Houlc ot Lords, in 
which the Earl had concurred ; but an article in thoſe which were drawn up 
for him after the Parliament was prorogued, by a number ot the Roman 
Catholick Nobility and Gentry w, without the Earl of Ormonde's knowledge. 
Sir Philip had an infinite eſteem tor the Earl, and was {fully perſuaded, that 
both the report and the propoſition came from thoſe who withed him ill, be- 
cauſe his zeal for the King's ſervice, and for the peace of the dillretied King- 
dom of Ireland, was the greateſt impediment in the way of the enemies of 
both. In a juſt concern therefore for the good of his Prince and Country, 
and a true zcal for the honour of his friend, he not only ſent the Earl of 
Ormonde notice of the attempt made to wound his reputation, but wrote allo 
to his beſt friends in London to vindicate his Lordſhip from the aſperſion, 
and to give them inſtances of other points, in which 7/7/hart had falſified 
himſelf at Cheſter. The Earl, as ſoon as he received Sir 'Philip Percival's 
letters, laid the matter before the Privy Council of Ireland, who did not fail 
to cxprets their indignation at ſo groundleſs a ſcandal, and wrote to the Lord 
Licutcnant *, giving an ample teſtimony of the Earl of Ormonde's zcal and 
forwardneſs in his Majeſty's (crvicce, and intreating his Lordſhip, as well to 
uſe his beſt endeavours to prevent any impre ſſion of jealouſy or milconſtruc- 
tion, which that ſcandal might have left with any in England, as to get Vi- 
Hart ſecured there, that he might be forthcoming to antwer his mildemea- 
nor in ſo high a tcandal againſt ſo eminent a perlon. Miſhart abtconded at 
firſt, but was at laſt diſcovered by Sir P. Percival, taken up, and brought be- 
fore the Houle of Lords at J/eſtminſter, where he abſolutely denied, that he had 
ever ſpoke any words to that purpoſe to the Lord B/ayney or any other perſon 
whatſocver. He owned indeed, that he had ſaid to Lord Blayney and others at 
Cheſter, that the Rebels always had notice of the Earl of Ormonde's and Sir C. 
Coote's marches with the Army; but that his Lordſhip was the means of ad- 
vertiſing the enemy, was the mere invention of ſome perſons that maligned 
the Earl's honour and his own reputation. He proteſted ſolemnly; that he 
never harbourcd the leaſt diſhonourable thought of his Lordſhip; and declared 
before the Committee of Lords, and in the preſence of Sir Philip Percival and 
other honourable Gentlemen, that the imputation as to himſelf was ablolutcly 
falſe, and he was ready with his [word to maintain his juſt defence againſt any 
that ſhould dare to attirm ſuch ſcandalous words concerning his Lordſhip, or 
aver that they were ever vented by him. He y expreſled himſelf to the lame 
purpoſe in a letter to the Earl himſelf, dilavowing the words, and intreating his 
Lordſhip not to entertain any hard opinion of a perſon who did not delcrve it, 
and who, though a mere ſtranger to his perſon, was yet entitely devoted to his 
virtucs. But this was not the only attack on his Lordſhip's reputation at this 
time; the deſign of aſperſing him ſeems to have been more general, and 


was carried on as well by private letters from Dublin, as by publick papers 


printed in London . The State took wow Chapple, the author of tome 
ot thole letters, and complained of the Engliſh pamphlets to the Lord Licu- 
tenant, who appeared very zcalous to vindicate the Earl's character and con- 


See the letter of the Lords Juſtices to the Earl of Leiceſter, Now. 27. 1641. and Vol. III. No. LXXXI. 
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CranLes duct, which by being examined became the more uniyerſally eſteemed. The 


I. 


Houſe of Lords à very ſenſible of the injury done him, exerted themſelves to 


CV give him ſatisfaction, and even the Houſe of Commons on March s. alled 


1 642. 


Diſtreſs of the 
trops about 
Dubiin. 


a cenſure on a pamphlet, entitled, A Declaration of Sir Phelim O Neile 70 
the High Court of Parliament, recommending to the Committee of print. 
ing (whereof Mr. J/þzte had the chair) to take ſome ſpeedy courſe for re- 
pairing the honour of the Lord of Ormonde much wounded by that pam. 
phlct, and for the corporal puniſhment of the printer and the contriver; of 
which they were to make a ſpecdy report. 

After long expectation, a further ſupply of forces arrived from England; 
and on Feb. 20. and 21. Sir Richard Grenville with a body of 400 horle, 
and Licutcnant Colonel George Moncke, with the Lord Lieutenant's regi- 
ment of 1500 foot, arrived in the port of Dublin. Theſe forces were not 
ſo conſiderable for their number, as the Lords Juſtices expected, or as the 
neceſlitics of the Kingdom required. But what was ſtill a greater diſap- 
pointment to the State, there came neither money nor proviſions with them, 
at a time when they were in the greateſt diſtreſs for want of both, and that 
diſtreſs was likely ſtill to increaſe, as their numbers of men increaſed. b The 
garriſon of Drogheda was ſeventeen weeks behind in their pay; the reſt of 
the Army, both old and new, had received nothing for two months paſt; 
and no part of the arrears of the old Army had yet been paid. The ſol— 
dicrs would never have been able to ſubſiſt ſo long, if the State had not com- 
pelled the inhabitants of Dublin, on whom they were billeted for their lodg- 
ing, to give them credit for their diet, on promiſe of re- payment within a 
few days. And now thoſe inhabitants, being moſt of them lamentably poor, 
and thcir trade and all acceſs to the town failing, could not poſſibly bear 
the burden many days longer; and the rather, becauſe of the great ſcarcity 
of victuals. This ſcarcity was owing to the havock made all over the coun- 
try about Dublin. The Rebels uſed to make incurſions from time to time 
and pillage in thoſe parts; the State in revenge, or to prevent their getting 
any ſhare of the proviſions it afforded, burnt the villages, and waſted the 
country, which between both was utterly ruined. This was a conſequence 
naturally to be expected from ſuch a method of making war, which wiſe 
Generals always avoid, taking care to preſcryc the country about them, that 
it may be able to afford ſuſtenance, comfort and accommodation to the ſol- 
dier. But the Lords Juſtices, full of expectations of being ſupplicd with 
proviſions from England, had ſo entirely deſtroyed the little circuit that was 
in their power about the city, that it could neither furniſh corn or food for 
the men, nor hay and oats for the horles, To keep the ſoldiers from ſtarv- 
ing, they had not only ranſacked the ſtores of the citizens, but had been 
forced alſo to break into thote which they had laid up in the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, to enable themſelves to hold out ſome time of a ſiege, in caſe of ex- 
tremity; and his Majeſty's ſtore was lo exhauſted, that there was not corn 
enough left in it to victual the Army for fourtcen days, in any exigence 
whatever. Hence many inconveniencies enſued; ſuch of the ſoldiers as could 
get off for England deſerted the ſervice; the reſt, who were by a Proclama- 
tion deprived of the means of tranſportation, - feeding on unwholſome diet 
(what they had, conſiſting chiefly of ſalt herrings) fell moſt of them into dil- 
caſes, and died in ſo great numbers, that there was danger of a contagion 3 


whilſt others neceſſitated by mere want, robbed and plundered the inhabt- 


rants of the city and places adjacent, and were emboldened in ſo doing by 
impunity; the State thinking it ſhametul to puniſh men for what they did 
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out of purc neccſlity, to prevent ſtarving, when they had had no moncy to 
pay them, nor any convenient dict to give them. They would gladly have 
ditperied (ome ot their troops into garritons in the neighbouthood, but 
were dilabled from doing so for want of victuals to lend with them; and 
the men having neither cloaths to guard them from the cold, nor ſhocs to 
enable them to march, were very ill qualified to (hiſt tor themtelves. In 
thete circumſtances, the State was in continual danger of a mutiny, which 


they had reaton to apprehend trom the dilcontent of the ſoldietrs, and which 


would have overwheimed them in a ludden deſtruction. 
Such was their ſituation at Daolin, when the new recruit ot torces ar 
rived ; which, whatever acccſlion ot ſtrength they brought them, did yet in- 
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create the icarcity of proviſions, and the dangers ariling from the want of Killialghen. 


pay to the Army. It was necellary to employ the troops; a party ot 3000 
Rebels under [rg Byrne and Mac 7. omas poſted themielves within teven 
miles ot Publius, at a caltle called Ar/{/a/ghen, a place ot very great ſtrength, 
in revard of woods and many high ditches and ſtrong incloſures and barri- 
cadocs there made, and other faſtneſſes. The Lieutenant General therefore 
himſcit, attended by the Lord Lambart, Sir C. Coote, Sir F. Harcourt and 
Sir Thomas Lucas, went out with a body of 2500 foot and zoo horſe, with 
tour ticld pieces, to diſlodge them. The d4 orders given him by the Lords 
Iuſtices on Feb. 23. were not only to kill and deftroy the Rebels, their ad- 
herents and relievers, and to burn, waſte, conſume and demoliſh all the 
places, towns and houſes where they had becn relieved and harboured, and 
all the corn and hay there, but allo to kill and deſtroy all the men there 
inhabiting abic ro bear arms. The Earl of Ormonde did not like this terri— 
ble way ot making war; but thought the liberty leſt to a General in the 
executing of tuch orders, was better in his hands than in thole of ſome 
others, who would probably make uſe ot them to deſtroy a multitude of 
harmleſs countrymen. He advanced againſt the Rebels, and contented him- 
(elf with burniag tome villages and hoates thereabouts, in order to draw 
them out of their faſtneſſes; but they flill keeping themſelves within their 
intrenchments, he attacked them there, drove them out ot the wood and 
encloſutes where they were poſted, and put them to flight, not without 
ſome {mall lols of men on his own fide, who bchayed themſelves with great 
bravery and retolution. 

The Army was now by the military men thought ſtrong enough to raiſe 
the blockade of Drogheda; but reatons of State were proper to be conſi— 
dered as well as thoſe of war; and the Lords Juſtices were not ſatisfied, that 
in the preſent condition of the Kingdom, it was fit to make the attempt. 
It e was urgcd in tavour of the attempt; that it would be a great diſhonour 
to the Army to lic ſtill in Dublin, whilſt Drozheda was taken; that, the 
lealon beginning to allow of a regular ſiege, it might be taken by force, 
and as it was to be feared the enemy would give no quarter, the cutting 
off ſuch a number of gallant men as compoſed the garriſon, would be an 
inexpreſſible lots; that by gaining the town in any manner (as they would 
certainly diſarm the garriſon ſoldiers, which they had done in all other places) 
they would gain ſtore of arms and ammunition, which was their greateſt 
wart, and the miſchief thence ariſing would be irretrievable; that they would 
thereby become maſters of a town of very great importance in regard as 
well of the harbour and river, as of its ſituation in the way between Dub- 
lin and the North, and by the advantage thereof would be enabled to hin- 
der the conjunction of his Majeſty's forces in thoſe different parts of the 
Kingdom; that the taking of it would give ſuch credit to their party, that 
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CHarLEsall who were at preſent neutrals, would thereupon declare themſelves for 


J. 


the Rebels; and in fine, that if Drogheda was taken, and the garriſon thereof 


W loſt, Dublin could not poſſibly hold out long againſt the united forces of 
1042. the Rebels, which would be drawn down againſt it from all parts of the 


His Web into 


. Pal, . 


Kingdom; for being maſters of the field, and the markets being entirely 
taken away, the Army and inhabitants would ſoon ſpend all the proviſion 
within, and no city could hold out longer than its proviſion laſted, It 
was repreſented further, that if the ſiege were raiſed, the Rebellion would 
be as good as half ſuppreſſed; that the good ſubj ects would recover their 
ſpirits, and the Rebels be exceedingly diſheartencd in all parts of the King. 
dom; that Dublin would be abſolutely ſecured, and the whole Kingdom 
reſcued from the imminent danger with which it was at preſent threatened. 
To theſe reaſons were oppoſed the danger of an attempt, and the milchiet; 


of a miſcarriage; it was alledged, that the Army of the enemy, employed 


in the ſiege, was not compoled of ordinary and mercenary men, but of 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, their tenants and dependants, who were all volun. 
teets, and had riſcn as one man in the quarrel, who having engaged in it 
paſt a retreat, and looking upon it as the cauſe of Religion, had no way 
left them to take, but to fight it out to the laſt man; that in cale of an 

ſlaughter of men, the Rebels knew where to have pteſent ſupplies of more, 
but the State muſt wait a long time for the like ſupplics out of England; 
that the enemy, if they were worſted, had places enough of retreat, but the 
Engliſh Army had none between Dublin and Drogheda, the whole country 
between them being on the ſide of the Rebels; that as ſoon as it was known, 
the forces had left the city upon ſuch a deſign, the Rebels in Mictlot and 
the adjoining Counties would draw all their forces together, to fall upon 
Dublin or come upon the back of the Army ſent to Drogheda; and that 
if the attempt failed, Drogheda would be given up immediately, Dublin 
would be loſt without a ſiege, that part of the Nation, which was as yet cn- 
tire, would revolt, and the Exgliſb would hardly find a landing place in the 
Kingdom. Theſe different conſiderations puzzled the affair, and the Juſtices, 
always very ſenſible of the force of arguments drawn from poſlible dangers, 
were a good while unreſolved what to do; but at laſt took a middle way, the 
general party taken by thoſe who know not how to determine between two 
contrary opinions. They reſolved not to make a formal attempt for raiſing 
the ſiege, but to try what effect a diverſion might produce. There was an 
abſolute neceſſity for ſending ſome of the Army out of Dublin, becaulc it 
could not ſubſiſt there; the danger of their contracting more diſeaſes, and 
the fears of a mutiny, made the Juſtices think of adventuring to ſend a con- 
ſiderable party of them abroad into the country, partly to keep them in ac- 
tion, and partly in hopes of keeping them in heart with pillage among the 
Rebels. For theſe reaſons (they f lay) they had reſolved to ſend 3000 foot 


and 500 horſe into the Pale to burn, ſpoil and deſtroy the Rebels there, and 


perhaps to beat off the Rebels from Drogheda; and they were in great hopes, 
that the waſte which would be made in the Pale, would detcr many of their 
party, and force the Rebels into the North. 

Orders were accordingly given on 8 March 3. to the Earl of Ormonde to 
march with the ſaid body towards the river Boine, to proſecute with fire and 
ſword all Rebels, their adherents and abetters in the Counties of Dublin and 
Meath, and to burn and deſtroy, as he ſhould think fit, the places, towns 
and houſes, ere the ſaid Rebels, their adherents or abetters are, or have 
been relieved and harboured, and now, or lately reſided. In theſe orders 
there is expreſly given to the Earl a liberty in the execution of them, which 
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he had preſumed before to exerciſe in virtue of the powers incident to the au- CHARLES 
thority of a General. He deſired a further explanation in another particular, I. 
which was not in the former orders, and rclatcd to thc places ot the Rebels and WONG 
their abetters reſidence ; whereupon the order was reſtrained to Places, where To 
ſuch perſons now or lately uſually reſided ; the word uſually bcing, interlincd, 
in Sir //. Parſon's hand- writing, in h the original order ſivncd by the Coun- 
cil, They had found the inconvenicnce of waſling the parts which lay near 
the city; and therefore directed the Earl to take care, that no corn, hay or 
houſes ſhould be burnt within five miles of Dublin. He was allowed to 
march in ſuch places as he ſaw fit, between the Sca and the Boyne, but was 
in no caſe to pals that river; nor to ſtay out longer than cight days, with- 
out further orders. 
Whether the alteration, inſiſted on by the Earl of Ormonde, and made in 
theſe orders, gave offence to the Lords Juſtices, or what other motive ſo- 
ever influenced them, they did not care that he ſhould go upon this cxpe- 
dition. He had preparcd cvery thing for it, when Sir IV. Parſons wrotc to 
him, © that they had conſidered of the expedition and ſome conſequences 
thereof concerning his Lordſhip; and thereupon they had reſolved car— a 
« neſtly to intreat him to ſtay at home, and let them ſend away the Army 
« now prepared under the conduct of Sir Simon Harcourt ; herein they 
« deſired his Lordſhip's approbation.” The Earl of Ormonde did not care 
to be made a cypher in his poſt of Lieutenant General, or to loſe any op- 
portunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelt, in the ſervice of his Prince, and in op- 
poſition to the Rebels: He refuſed to let the Army, which the King had 
lo particularly entruſted to his command, to march on an expedition of ſo 
much conſequence, under any body's conduct, but his own. 
He accordingly marched out of Dublin on March 5. in the evening, with 
the forces then in rcadineſs, and being advanced to a convenient diſtance 
from the city, he began on Monday March 7. to burn villages, and to waſte 
the country, ſending out parties on all ſides, who plundercd with great ſe- 
curity, meeting with no enemy to make reſiſtance. This was matter of 
wonder to him, till Licutcnant Colonel! Reade, and Mr. Barnwall of Kitll- 
brew came to him on the 9th with confident aſſurances, that the town of 
Drogheda was clear of the Rebels on both ſides the Boyne. The news of his 
march, and the loſſes which the Rebels daily ſuſtained by Sir H. Tichburne's 
beating up their quarters, made them raiſe the blockade on the 5th; when 
i Sir Phelthm O Neile having ſent away his canon towards Dundalk, and 
withdrawn his companies from Beauly, and Colonel Mac Brian being beaten 
out of his quarters at Turholland, with the loſs of many killed, and Art 
Roe Mac Mahon taken priſoner, the whole force of the Rebels quitted the 
ncighbourhood of the town, and diſperſing themſelves, fled towards the 
North. Upon this advice, he conſulted with Sir $. Harcourt, Sir S. Lucas, 
and Sir Robert Farrer, all of them old and experienced Officers, who were 
unanimouſly of opinion, that it was of abſolute ncceſlity, for the advance- 
ment of the King's ſervice, and the ſpeedy as well as proſperous ending of 
the war, that with ſuch forces as could be ſpared out of Drogheda, they 
ſhould proſecute the victory and Rebels, as far as the Newry. The Go- 
vernor of Drogheda was able to ſpare 1000 foot and 100 horte, which, with 
the Army, would have made a force of 4000 foot and 600 horſe; a force 
lufficient in the diſtraction of the Rebels at this time, to have reduced all 
the North into obedience. The Earl of Ormonde ſent the Lords Juſtices * 
advice of this ſtate of affairs, and of the reſult of the Council of war there— 
upon; deſiring an enlargement of his authority for the exccution of that 
deſign, and to receive ſuch further inſtructions from them, as they ſhould 
. 233. i Sir H. Tichburne's letter, March 8. 
Vor, I. D d d d 
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N think fit. He had received from them no directions at all as to his condud 
CHARLES jq caſe of any Lords and Gentlemen, that ſhould come in and offer them. 
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ſelves to him; for which there was now a general diſpoſition in thoſe of 
the Pale. The Lords Juſtices likewiſe, when they iſſued a Proclamation 
on Feb. 8. declaring a number of Gentlemen by name to be Rebels, and 
ſetting a price on their heads, had forbore therein to mention the names 
of any Peers, till they received from England particular directions on that ſub. 
jet, which they deſired might be ſent them, but which were not yet arrived. 
He deſired therefore ſome directions on the firſt head, and more particular in. 
ſtructions on the latter, conceiving himſelf warranted in that deſire by their Own 
example, and not knowing, whether it were their intention, that he ſhould 
pay the ſame deference to the ſeats, as they had ſhewn to the perſons of the 
Lords. He ſent this letter by an Officer, whom he detached with a ſmall 
party of horſe, to convoy Colonel Reade and Mr. Birford (who had come 
in the day before) to Dublin. 

The Lords Juſtices were in a terrible fume at the receipt of this letter; 


the Council was aſſembled and an l anſwer drawn up that very night. The 


ropoſition of going to the Newry was diſliked by all; ſome reſented it 
tharpty, and thought his Lordſhip might well have forborne the making of 
that overture, as well as the other about the receiving the ſubmiſſions of the 
Nobility and Gentry of the Pale, which was far from being agreeable to them, 
In the anſwer, they allow his Lordſhip to continue abroad (if he ſaw fit, 
and found it neceſſary for the ſervice) two or three days more than the eight 
allowed him by their order of the third ; but abſolutely forbid him to paſs 
the Boyne. They order him to make no diſtinction between Noblemen 
and others that were Rebels, but to burn the houſes and goods of both; 
and to receive ſuch as offered to come in, only as priſoners taken by the 
power of the Army, recommending it to his Lordſhip to have them ſeized 
by the ſoldiers before they had acceſs to his perſon, and afterwards not to 
admit them to his preſence. As a ground of this order about the houſes of 
Peers, they alledge their laſt diſpatch into England, wherein they had ſigni- 
fied his Lordſhip's being to go on this expedition to burn, ſpoil and deſtroy 
the Rebels of the Pale without exception of any. But they do not vouch- 
ſate to offer any reaſon for adhering to their former order of not paſſing 
the Boyne, though the wonderful altcration of affairs, ſo different from what 
they appeared when the Army marched out of Dublin, might reaſonably 
have been expected to produce an alteration of orders. Only they ſeem to 
lay a ſtreſs upon the Earl's omitting to mention his having conſulted with Sir 
R. Grenville, and other Commanders on this occaſion ; which does not ſo 
much expreſs their deference to the judgment of theſe Commanders, as it 
ſhews their inclination to give a reaſon for their reſolution, if they had any 
to offer. This anſwer was ſent away early on the foth, but a party of fit- 
teen horſe that was ſeat with it, obſerving in their road a body of Rebels 
about Clony, returned to Dublin for a re-inforcement ; by which means it 
was not delivered to the Earl of Ormonde till the 11th at night. 

His Lordſhip in the mean time continued his march towards Drogheaa, 
and taking with him the three Officers mentioned in his letter, went with 
a party of horſe into the town (which he found ſo weakly fortified, 
that he was amazed at its defence) to conſult with Sir H. Tichburne and 
Lord Moore, who were beſt acquainted with the force, and the likelieſt to 
guels at the intentions of the Rebels. They were entirely of opinion, that 
the Rebels, who had fled further northward out of thoſe parts, ought to be 
forthwith purſued, without giving them any breath or recollection. They 
all joined in a letter m to the Lords Juſtices, preſſing an enlargement of theit 
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. Commiſſion, as well to purſue the Rebels beyond the Bor ne, as 5 oY a dere a 
: longer time from Dublin; and ſignifying to them, that as the reſolution : 


taken in the Councils of war for purſuing the enemy, ought to be put in Y 
immediate execution, and as they preſumed their Lordſhips concurred wich. * vx» 
them in judgment for the ſame reaſon which determined their own (clpe- 
cially not having received a countermand upon the Earl ol Ormonde's late 
letter to the like purpole) they had therefore reſolved to march torthwith 
to Atherdee and Dundalk, and either to burn or garriſon thoſe places, as 
they ſhould be directed by their Lordſhips; whom they deſired to ſend, 
with all convenient ſpeed, ſome ammunition, meal and bisket by ſea to 
Drogheda, the fitteſt place to ſerve for a magazine to ſupply the Army. 
This letter was ſent from Drogheda on the 11th; but all the meaſures con- 
certed for purſuing the Rebels were broke by the letrer, which the Earl of 
Ormonde received that night from the Lords Juſtices, requiring their former 
orders to be obſerved. 

The Earl could not but reſent the being thus controuled in the command He i recalled 
of the Army; and therefore in an diſpatch which he ſent the next morn- A. Puſu" 
ing to the Juſtices, he could not forbear telling them, © that there was , 
« uſually ſuch a confidence repoſed in the judgment and faithfulneſs of 
« thoſe that are honoured with the command of an Army, as that it is left 
to them, when and where to prolccute and fall upon an enemy; that he 
took this to be his due, though he was content to depart from it, becauſe 
he would not confidently depend upon his own judgment; that they 
might ſce Lord Moore's and Sir H. Tichburne's judgment by a letter ſigned 
by them and the reſt of the chief Officers, except the Lord Lambert and 
Sir R. Grenville, who were left in their quarters for the ſecurity thercof, 
and keeping the ſoldiers from diſorder, but were as far conſenting to the 
execution of that deſign, as himſelf who propoſcd it, or any of the reſt 
that approved of it, and ſigned the letter; that however he was applying 
himſelf to perform their laſt commands, and for that end had ſent forth horſe 
to deſtroy the dwellings of traitors for ſix miles about, and would quarter 
the night following at Balruddery, and thence continue his march to Dub- 
lin; want of bread cauſing him not to make uſe of the ſhort enlargement 
of time granted in their letter of the 9th, which they could have been fur- 
niſned with from Drogheda, if they had purſued their deſign towards the 
« Newry.” He added, “ that with regard to the Gentlemen who came in, 

his method was, to put them in fate keeping, and either to ſend them 
before, or to bring them along with him to Dublin, without any manner 
of promiſe or condition, but that they ſubmit to his Majeſty's juſtice; 
nor did he diſpute by what power they came in, leaving it to their Lord- 
© ſhips to determine that point, when they had them in their hands, and 
* he had given them an account of the manner of their coming. 

The Earl of Ormonde had been made a Genero!, almoſt before he had been 
a ſoldier, and had ſeen as yet but little ſervice; that good ſenſe however, 
which makes a man maſter of all profeſſions and employments, ſerved him 
inſtead of experience. He found the Army of th : Rebels diſſolved and crum- 
bled to nothing; the common ſoldiers diſperſed and fled to their own homes; 
their chiefs ſeparated in confuſion and diſtracted with their fears. He judged, 
that it would be no eaſy matter for the leaders to aſſemble their men again, 
who had run away to their cabbins with what arms they had, and, as they 
had as yet received no ſupplies from abroad, that it would be impoſſible for 
them to arm any other body. He ſaw a general diſpoſition in the Gentle- 
men of the Engliſh Pale to return to their obedience, which, with a little 
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CHARLES encouragement, would in all appearance have proved univerſal ; and their 


I. 


ſubmiſſion muſt neceſſarily increaſe the conſternation of the reſt of the 


CY NY Rebels. He faw clearly the advantages to be made of both of theſe 
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by a warm proſecution of the northern Rebels, without loſs of time, and in 
the height of their terrors, for a ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of the Rebellion in thoſe 
parts, and the influence it would have for the ſame purpoſe in all the reſt of 
the Kingdom. For theſe reaſons he firſt propoſed the immediate proſecution 
of them to the other Officers, and being by their ſentiments confirmed in his 
own, had reſolved to march on with his Army to the North; but know. 
ing what enemies he had, watching every advantage that could be taken 
from his conduct to attack him, what a clamour would be made, if he 
diſobeyed the expreſs orders of the State, and that if it were made the pre- 
tence of an accuſation to remove him from the poſt he filled, the King in 
his preſent circumſtances could neither protect him, nor put any body elſe, 
in whom he could confide, into the command of the Army, by which means 
all the Kingdom of Ireland, and all the forces in it, would be loſt to him 
and remain cntircly in the power of his enemies, he altcred his reſolution, 
and prepared to return to Dublin. 

He had given the Lord Moore and Sir H. Tichburne notice of the poſitire 
orders he had received to return, and of his intention to obey them. They 
o could not poſſibly conceive, what motives could induce the Lords Juſtices 
to ſend ſuch orders; they ſaw no ſigns of any important affairs about D. 
lin, or of any neceſſity, that could call his Lordſhip thither in ſuch haſte; 
bur they evidently ſaw a fair opportunity loſt of reducing the whole County 
of Louth into obedience, and of poſſeſſing Atherdee and Dundalk with 
garriſons to curb the northern Rebels, which they could not but lament, 
They had ſent one of Lord Moore's ſervants to Dundalk for intelligence, 
and had by him received advice, © that Sir Phelim O Netle and Colonel 
* Plunket had been the day before at that place, and had got together about 
zoo men; that they would fain have led them out towards Drogheda, 
e but the men did not care to march; that with great difficulty, and after 
« hanging two of the number, they at laſt got them out of the town ; but 
cas ſoon as the men found themſelves out of the place and at liberty, they 
« threw down their arms and ran all away; that towards night Sir Phelim 
« himſelf went away with P/unket, and left three field pieces behind him; 
te and that there were not three Gentlemen of Quality left in the whole 
« County of Louth. 

This intelligence, with a requeſt that he would ſend them 600 or 1000 
foot, another troop of horſe, and two pieces of battery, for taking in the 
ſtrong houſes about Drogheda, was the ſubſtance of the letters, which the 
Earl received from the Lord Moore and Sir H. Tichburne on the 12th, af- 
ter he had diſpatched his own of that date to Dublin. He thought the ad- 
vice important enough to encourage him to make another cflay to prevail 
with the Lords Juſtices to revoke their order for his return ; and for that pur- 
pole held another Council of war, at which the Lord Lambert, Sir F. Har- 
court, Sir T. Lucas, Sir Robert Farrer and Sir R. Grenvillè aſſiſted. It was 
there unanimouſly reſolved ® to ſend the Lord Moore's and Sir H. Tichburne's 
letters to the Lords Juſtices, “ to let them ſec in what preſent affrights the 
« fled and diſanimated Rebels were, and how much it might conduce to 
te their total overthrow not to let flip an opportunity, which once loſt might 
« never be recalled, without extreme expence of blood and treaſure; to 
© acquaint them, that they could not, conſiſtent with their faith to his Ma- 
« jeſty's lervice, or their due reſpects to the State, purſue their intentions 
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« of returning, (any further than Balrudadory, which was equally diſtant with CHAuLrs 
their preſent quarters from Drogheda) without tollowing the Rebels to A. J. 
« gherdee and Dundalk, betore they had clearly acquainted their Lordſhips with e 
« the incloſed, and received their directions therenpon; and that, conſider— 197. 
« jng the great benefit and little hazard, (as the cate flood) not only of re— 
« turning vengeance and deſtruction to the ſame petſons that began the Re— 
« bellion, and in the ſame parts where they began it, but allo ot ireeing ail 
« the country as far as D::4a/þ from being the teat of the war with any 
« of the northern Rebels, they unanimouſly bciought their Lordthips to give 
« way thercunto, to tranlmit them orders to proceed accordingly, and to 
« {end a lupply of vitual and ammunition, with ſome ſhocs and ſtockings 
« to Drogheda, where they propoled to take part of thote men, who had 
« becn ſo ſeatoned and encouraged by their late ſervice and tuccets, leaving 
others leſs experienced and worle provided in their ſtead.” This letter 
was ſianed by all the Officers abovementioned, except Sir R. Grenu!!/e, whole 
quarters lying at a conſiderable diſtance, and it growing late, he could not : 
conveniently ſtay the drawing, of it, ſo as to ſign it, but he had been con- 
ſulted with, and was entirely of the ſame opinion in the Calc. 

This letter, which was delivered“ the next day to the Lords Juſtices, did 
not alter their reſolution; ir only ſerved to furniſh them with an excule, that 
they could not ſend to Drogheda either ſhocs or ſtockings, nor to ſull a pro- 
viſion of victuals, as ſuch an occaſion required; which however Lord AZzore 
undertook to ſupply from his own lands, and was abundantly provided tor 
by * the prodigious glut of proviſions of all torts, and incredibly cheap, brought 
by the country people to Drogheda, as ſoon as the ſiege was raited, and which 
were luthcicnt tor ſeveral months. They adhered to their firſt order, and the 
Earl was forced to kcep on his march to Dublin, atter having ſent 500 foot 
and a troop of horſe, with a battering piece to Sir H. Tichburne; tor which 
they vouchtated to give him permiſſion, it he could conveniently ſpare them. 
On this occalion they repeated their orders for burning all the houſes of the 
Rebels and their adherents in the country as he paſled ; which he was ob- 
liged to oblcrve!, except in two inſtances, whercin he prevailed with them 
to relax ſomething of their ſeverity 3 the one relating to the fiſhermen's hou- 
{cs on the coalt, the deſtroying of which, he conceived, would hurt the 
markets at Dublin; the other concerning Malahide, which he tound to be 
an houſe of good ſituation and ſtrength, and therefore propoſed to preſerve 
and ſecure it with a garriſon of 200 men, the houſe affording good accom- 
modation for them, and they being a ſtrength ſufficient to keep the place. 
This being done, he returned with his Army to Dublin on the 17th, having 
ſpent eleven days in the expedition. 

'Tis very evident from this affair, that the Lords Juſtices were much more 
ſollicitous for the devaſtation of the country, though it was now coming to 
be under their power, and to ſerve for the nouriſhment of the King's Army, 
than they were for the ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of the Rebellion. What buſineſs 
of importance there was about Dublin to induce them to recall the Army does 
not appear; the Rebels in thoſe parts had made no motion to alarm them: 
but it is very plain from their own * letters, © That they could not ſubſiſt 
the troops there upon their return; that they could nor ſend detachments 
of them to garriſon the neighbouring towns for want of victuals to ſend 
with them; that for want of clothes, the ſoldiers were expoſed to extreme 
cold, and in ſuch nakedneſs, that it was a ſhame and diſhonour to the 
State; that by rcaſon of the unwholeſomneſs of their diet, and the cold 
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CHARLES © and hurts which they got for want of clothes and ſhoes, they daily con- 


te trated diſeaſes, there being in ſome companies thirty, in others more, in 


GAN „ ſome lets, but in every company very many ſick, who died daily before 
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« their faces for want of means to relieve them; and of the Lord Licute- 
« nant's own regiment, (one of the laſt that came over) there were no less 
„than 200 ſick for want of money to buy wholeſom food and to give 
e them drink; ſo as by reaſon of death and ſickneſs their ſtrength was daily 
«* weakening, and the ſoldiers from ſuch extremitics taking up apprehenſions 
« of grief and great diſcouragement.” Theſe evils might have been pre. 
vented, if inſtead of recalling that body of forces to ſtarve in Dublin, they 
had allowed them to purſue the flying Rebels into a plentiful country not 
yet waſted, to live upon the ſpoil and contributions, and to ſupply them. 
ſelves with all neceſſaries out of the goods, ſtock, proviſions, and plunder 
of the enemy. 

What their reaſons were for not allowing the Earl of Ormonde to purſue 
the Rebels does not appear: it was natural to expect them in their next gi. 
patch to the Lord Licutenant 3 but all the account there given of this expe- 
dition is, © that his Lordſhip went with an Army, according to their letters 
*« of March 4. into the Pale (their intent being that he ſhould not be at 
any time above a day's journey from Dublin, which was thcir principal 
care;) © that finding the Rebels gone, he made a viſit to Sir H. Tjchburne 
« at Drogheda to obſerve how all things there ſtood, and returned after 
« having burnt ſeveral villages and Lords houſes, without having ſecn an 
« enemy, the Lords and Gentty having removed. And then aſter praiſing 
« God for their deliverance, inſtead of repreſenting the true ſtate of the at- 
« fairs of the northern Rebels, they go on to ſay, that theſe will rally again, 
« and that the Rebels arc ſtill very numerous in all parts of the Kingdom.” 
So barren an account of ſuch important affairs, in fo critical and improve- 
able a junctute, is enough to make one ſuſpect, if not the ſincerity, yet at 
leaſt the fullneſs, of thoſe informations of the ſtate of Trib affairs, which 
they ſent from time to time into England. Whatever their reaſons were, 
it is paſt diſpute, that they defeated by their obſtinacy the faireſt opportunity 
that could be offered for putting an end to the Rebellion in the north; as 
appeareth plainly by the conſequences of their orders. For vas the terror 
of the Earl of Or monde being advanced near Drogheda, cauſed the Rebels 
to forſake Atherdee and Dundalk; fo they no ſooner heard of his Lord- 
ſhip's return, but they took poſſeſſion of thoſe places again, and endeavour- 
ed to draw to an head. Sir H. Tichburne, after the Earl's return, ſpent the 
firſt week in reducing Placlin and other ſtrong houſes in the neighbour- 
hood of Drogheda; and then, accompanied by Lord Moore, marched with 
1000 foot and 200 horſe into the barony of S/ane; and having burnt all 
the country thereabouts, advanced on the 23d of the month to Atherdee. 
w He was met about a mile from the place by a party of Jriſh, to the num- 
ber of 1100 foot and 100 horſe: Some make their foot to be 2000 ; but 
whatever-was their number, they were ſoon routed, and Sir Henry took 
poſſeſſion of the town. He found it a place of ſome importance, but 10 
waſte and ruinous, as not to be repaired without a great charge; ſo that he 


thought it more adviſable to take and garriſon ſome ſtrong caſtle near it, with 


100 foot, and forty or fifty horſe, to keep the County of Louth in ſubjection, 
and to waſte the neighbouring Counties. 

From thence he marched on March 26. to Dundalk, where about 809 
of the enemy were in garriſon. The town is naturally ſtrong by its ſitua- 


Letter to the Lord Lieutenant, March 19. 1641. 
Sir H. Tichburne's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, March 17. ” 1b. March 25. and 26. 
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cxening. He took there three pieces of canon, two of them braſs, and bet- 


the Rebels, and ſome of them had been plundered by the Iriſh. Patrick 
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tion, having a bog on one ſide, and the ſea on the other; and the Rebels CHARLES 
had fortiticd it with a double wall and double ditch. Sir Henry aſſaulted the 1. 
place, and with the loſs of eighteen men killed or mortally wounded, car- WF 
ricd it by ſtorm: an hundred of the enemy were killed in the town, the Fes. ON 
reſt, with Sir Phelim O Neile their Commander, eſcaping in the dark of the 
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ter than any he had with him. He conſidered this as a place of very great 
importance, and requiring a garriſon of at leaſt 800 men; a greater number 
than he could well ſpare: however he reſolved to maintain it, till he recciv- 
ed either a reinforcement of troops, or ſome orders about it from the Lords 
[uſtices*, who were ſo ſtrangely flow in ſending him either the one or the 
other, that it looked as if they had no ſenſe of the conſequence of the town, 
cr no manner of ſatisfaction in his ſucceſs. They y did indeed own that it 
was a place of mighty importance for the general ſervice, but as they alledg- 
cd that they had not forces enough to ſupply him with ſuch numbers as might 
cnable him to ſecure both that place and Drogheda, they thought he would 
be forced to deſert Dundalk. He maintained it however againſt all the forces 
of the Rebels, who being left unputſued, had time to recover their ſpirits, 
and to gather again into a body. If Sir H. Tichburne, after the loſs of a 
fortnight's time, could with ſo ſmall a force, reduce the whole County of 
Louth, what might not the Earl of Ormonde have done towards ending the 
war, if with an Army of tour times the number of that party, hc had been 
ſuffered to purſue the Rebels in the inſtant of their confuſion and height of 
thcir terrors, without allowing them time either ro tecollect their ſpirits, 
when they were ſo miſerably ſunk, or to re- aſſemble their forces, when ſo en- 
tircly diſperſed! a | 
The Earl of Ormonde had, during his late expedition, received the ſubmiſ- atmet of 
ſion of ſeveral Gentlemen of the Pale, who had come in to him, depending 5 
upon the encouragement given them to expect pardon by his Majeſty's Pro- gas fab mite 
clamation of Jan. 1. which, having been long ſtopped by contrary winds, n the King's 
arrived at Dublin on Feb. 26. and had been ſince publiſhed by the Lords!“ e. 
Juſtices, and ſent into all parts of the Kingdom. He had ſent ſeveral of theſe 
before him to Dublin, particularly Sir John Netterville, Garret Aylmer of 
Ballrath, James Bathe of Acharn, V. Malone of Liſmullen, Nic. Dowdall 
of Brownſtown, Stephen Doudall of Galſtown, Edward Dowdall and his 
ſou Lawrence of Muncktown, none of which had been in any action with 
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Pluncket Baron of Dunſany, the eleventh Lord of his family, which had 
been ever loyal, four of his noble anceſtors having been killed, and five 
more wounded, in the ſervice of the Crown, and himſelf an Engliſhman by 
deſcent, alliance, and affection to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, had wrote 
to the Earl to deſite his protection. He had retired out of the Pale, when 
the Gentlemen had joined with the 1r;ſh, and lived quietly in his own houſe, 
doing all manner of acts of humanity to the Engliſh, even at the hazard of 
his life, till he came with his ſon to Dublin on March 19. having the King's 
Proclamation in his pocket, and ſurrendered himſelf to the Lords Juſtices. 
Sir Andrew imer, John Talbot of Robertſtown, and George Deveniſh had 
done the ſame. The Lords Netterville and Slane, and many others of the 
principal Gentry of the Pale had offercd the like ſubmiſſions; and this prac- 
tice was growing ſo very general, that the Lords Juſtices thought it high 
time to put an effectual ſtop to it. 

Some of theſe Gentlemen had been indicted of High-Treaſon for having 
been ſeen to converſe with ſome of the Rebels, whilſt the latter were ma- 
{ters of the country, and the bills had been found by the Grand Jurics, who 


* 1b. Apr. 6. 1642. Their letter to the Lord Lieutenant, March 31. 1642. 
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CHARL*s(as hath been obſerved) in the ſpace of about two days found fo many hun- 


L. 


dreds of indictments. Theſe they retolved ® to have tried in a legal courſe 


for a terror to others, and to lead towards a full reſumption of his Majeſty's 


1642. 


juſt and regal power and authority in Ireland. It was proper for them to 
prepoſſeſs the Court and Parliament of England in favour of this proceeding, 
and it will be but juſtice to them to hear the reaſons which they alledged for 
it in thcir diſpatch of March 19. 1642. | 

In that letter, they ſignify to the Lord Lieutenant,“ that ſome Gentlemen 
* had rendered themſelves to the King's juſtice; that many others had de- 
* ſired protections, and that very many, cven of the beſt rank, had endea- 
« yourcd to make ſubmiſſions ; but they thought it neceſlary to obſerve, 
* that the State of England had been too indulgent to the Triſh in former 
« agcs ſince the conqueſt of the Kingdom, and had too eaſily reccived ſub. 
« miſſions, and granted pardon to Rebels, whereas if the Governors of Je. 
land had been careful to improve the frequent opportunities offered them 
« by thoſe Rebellions, they might have made ſuch a full reformation in the 
“ Kingdom, as would have prevented the preſent general deſtruction fallen 
upon the Britiſb there; that none of the former Rebellions could paral- 
* lcl the preſent, either in the dangerous original thereof, or in the uncx- 
« ampled cruclty and extreme hatred to the Britiſß Nation ſhewed in the 
«« progreſs thercof, or in the fearful and terrible conſequences finally aimed 
« at therein, being no leſs than to wreſt out of his Majeſty's hands his Royal 
*« Sceptre and Sovercignty there, to deſtroy and root out all the Britiſh and 
“ Proteſtants and every ſpecies of Engliſh out of the Kingdom, to ſuppreſs 
for ever God's truth and true Religion there, and inſtead thercof to ct 
e up the idolatrics of the Church of Rome, and iinally to pour in forces in- 
to England to diſturb that bleſſed peace, which by the mercy of God that 
* Kingdom then enjoyed; that ſome to extenuate the Rebellion had ſaid, 
* that England had never conquered Ireland, but only received it by ſub- 
* miſſion; that the Rebels preſumed upon forcing his Majcſty to entertain 
ce their ſubmiſſions, and to give them diſhonourable conditions; that thele 
© ſubmiſſions were purely the conſequence of their diſappointments, to work 
their own preſent caſe, and prevent the ſending over further ſupplics from 
* England; that if, aſter ſuch a ſeries of rapine, cruelty and bloodſhed to 
« the enriching of themſelves, and the ruin and deſtruction of the Britiſh 
“ Protcſtants, the Rebels could wipe out their crimes by making ſubmiſſions, 
« they would be emboldened to attempt the like again, to the continual un- 
« ſettlement, if not deſtruction, of the Kingdom, the Eng/iſh would be dil- 
e couraged from coming over to ſettle there, and the few Britiſb yet leſt 
* undeſtroyed would remove thence, and ſo the ſettlement of religion and 
e civility there would be prevented; and the natives continuing without the 
mixture of Eugliſb, would be unſerviceable either to the King or them- 
&« ſelves, having no trades among them, being generally idle, and for the 
* moſt part barbarous; and upon conſidering theſe particulars, they hoped, 
« his Majeſty would have the glory of perfecting the great work which his 
« Father had begun, and make the like ſettlement and reformation all over 
the Kingdom, as King James had done in Ulfter.” 

Theſe arguments, which are an appeal to the paſſions of men, rather than 
to their reaſon, are chiefly drawn from the practice and notions of the Old 
Iriſh, and could not, conſiſtent with juſtice or equity, be applied to the Gen- 
tlemen of the Pale, who had been concerned in none of thoſe barbatities, 
and who being of Engliſh race, were well affected to the Engliſh intereſt, 
by which they were firſt ſettled, and ſtill ſubſiſted, in Ireland. They involve 
all in one general accuſation, imputing to every one of the Rebels what the 


Their letter to the Lord Lieutenant, March 19. 1641. 
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worſt of them had done, without making a diſtinction, which all wiſe and CuARLES 


good men wiſhed, between the firſt authors and ringleaders of the Rebel- 


I. 


lion, and thoſe who had been miſled by their ſpecious pretences, or forced LY 


by their prevailing power to join them; between thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in rapines and crueltics, and ſuch as had been guilty of neither; be- 
tween ſuch as had been engaged in hoſtile actions, and ſuch as had, in the 
jealouſy of the times, only ſtood upon their guard; between thoſe that had 
appeared in the field, and ſuch as had only paid contributions to the Rebels, 
and converſed with them, when their houſes, and all that they had, and the 
whole country thereabouts was in the power of their forces. Of this latter 
ſort were thoſe Gentlemen who had now made their ſubmiſſions, againſt 
whom the Lords Juſtices were now meditating, and indeed uſing thoſe ille- 
gal and barbarous ſeverities, for which they had prepared an apology by theſe 
arguments; in which no conſideration is had, cither of the faith of the King's 
Royal Word and his mercy promiſed in the late Proclamation to ſuch as 
ſhould immediately lay down their arms, and forbear all further acts of ho- 
ſtility ; or of the blood that muſt be ſpilt and the treaſure that muſt be ſpent 
in reducing the whole Nation by force; or of the deſolation of the King- 
dom that would have been prevented, and the peace which would have been 
reſtored, if theſe ſubmiſſions had in fact become, what a little ſeaſonable le- 
nity in that junctute was likely to make them, general. But ſuch conſide- 
rations as theſe were not agrecable to the views of the Lords Juſtices, who 
had ſet their hearts on the extirpation, not only of the meer Jriſb, but like- 
wiſe of all the old Engliſh families that were Roman Catholicks, and the 
making of a new plantation all over the Kingdom; in which as they could 
not fail to have a principal ſhare, ſo all their reaſonings upon all occaſi- 
ons were calculated and intended to promote that their fayourite ſcheme. 
This ſcheme would have been deſtroyed, if the Rebels in general had ſub- 
mitted upon the late Proclamation; there was a general diſpoſition in thoſe 
of the Pale, and offers made by the chief of them, to ſubmit ; and nothing 
was ſo likely to ſtop the effects of that diſpoſition, as to treat thoſe who had 
actually ſubmitted in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the reſt that they ſhould re- 
ccive no favour upon ſuch ſubmiſſion, nor any benefit by his Majeſty's Pro- 
clamation. Hence all the Gentlemen that ſurrendered themſelves were, with- 
out being admitted to the preſence of 8 committed priſoners to 
the caſtle of Dublin: preparations were made for their trial, and deſigns pub- 
liſhed of their being proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. But as the priſon- 
ers had never appeared in the field, nor been concerned in any warlike action, 
there was a want of proper facts wherewith to charge them, and of ſufficient 
witneſſes to prove thoſe facts. To ſupply both theſe defects, the Lords Ju- 
ſtices had recourſe to the rack; a deteſtable expedient, invented to extort 
from unhappy priſoners, in the anguiſh of their pain, or in the terror of the 
tortures prepared for them, ſuch confeſſions, as thoſe, who have the manage- 
ment of that accurſed inſtrument of tyranny, have a mind to put into their 


mouths, and therefore juſtly abhorred by all loyers of liberty, and forbidden 
by the laws of England. 


1942. 


The two points which the Lords Juſtices aimed at in their examinations of Yiews of ve 
perſons on the rack were, to force from them ſome confeſſion which might £974: 7u/ice: 


enable them to charge all the Roman Catholick Gentlemen in the Kingdom 
and particularly thoſe of the Pale, with bcing originally concerned in the 
conſpiracy; and to find out ſome pretence to aſperſe the King, with autho- 
rizing or countenancing the Rebellion. It appears clearly from what hath 
been ſaid, how ſerviceable the firſt of theſe would be to juſtify their conduct 
towards the Lords and Gentry of the Pale, to put a ſtop to the ſubmiſſion 
of thoſe noble perſons, and to forward their own ſcheme of extirpation ; and 

Vol. I. Ffff the 


in racking 
» priſoners. 
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CHARLEsSthe latter point ſeems to be ſuggeſted to them on this occaſion. The Houſe 


I. 


An HisTory of the LITE of Book III. 


of Commons of England had in the month of January raiſed a body of fe. 


A yeral thouſand men in London under Colonel Skippon, who publickly beat 


1642. 


up for volunteers, and blocked up the tower, in order to reduce the place 
by famine. They had ſeized Hull and Portſmouth, and endeavoured to get 
the other forts of the Kingdom into their hands. The King had been forced 
to quit London, and in the beginning of February to retire northward, for 
the greater ſecurity of his Perſon. The Parliament had gone on to tri 

him of the ſmall remainder of power which was left him, and to take the 
militia out of his hands: they had arrogated the power of it to themſelves 
and veſted it in Commiſſioners of their own appointment ; they had pub- 
liſhed a Declaration for putting the Kingdom of England into a poſture of 
defence, and made preparations for an open war. Nothing in that caſe was 
ſo likely to increaſe their own ſtrength, and to leſſen the King's, as the alie- 
nating from him the affections of his people; and nothing ſo proper to pro- 
duce that effect, as the aſperſing of his Majeſty with authorizing, encourag- 
ing or favouring the 1r;/þ Rebellion, in which ſo many acts of cruelty and 
inhumanity had been committed, that the accounts publiſhed thereof, forti- 
ficd by the ſhocking ſight of multitudes of the deſpoiled Proteſtants coming 
over daily into all parts of England, had juſtly raiſed the greateſt horror of 
that affair in the minds of all the people in that Nation. With this view, 
they had on Feb. 9. taken advantage from four paſles granted by the King to 
four Gentlemen never concerned in that Rebellion, to inſinuate to the Na- 
tion, that he had granted paſſes to ſuch as were at the head of the Rebels; 
a ſcandalous falſhood which hath been already refuted, and which they were 
ſo little able to ſupport, that they thought it behoved them to uſe their en- 
deavours for getting other informations to make out the charge. The King, 
in an utter deteſtation of that Rebellion, and out of his carneſt deſire to 
ſuppreſs that, which he ſaw was the ruin of his affairs in this, and would, 
if ſuffered to continue, prove the deſolation of that Kingdom, had by fre- 
quent meſſages preſſed the Houle of Commons to haſten their ſupplies for 
the relief of that diſtreſſed country, had offered to raiſe immediately 10000 
volunteers for the ſervice, if the Commons would but promiſe to pay them 
when raiſcd, and even to go himſelf, and venture his Royal Perſon. 

To theſe meſſages, to thoſe particularly of Feb. 14. and 24. which con- 
taincd his offers of going in perſon for the redemption of his poor Prote- 
ſtant ſubjects in Ireland, he refers in his y Anſwer to the Declaration of both 
Houſes preſented to him on March 9. at Newmarket : and when he deliver- 
ed this Anſwer the next day to the Earl of Holland and the reſt of the Com- 
mittee, he expreſſed himſelf in ſuch ſtrong terms with regard to that offer, 
that they were very apprehenſive he had taken a reſolution thereupon, and 
was going to put it in execution. He told them, © that the buſineſs of 
Ireland would never be done in the way they were in; the work was 
« put into too many hands, and muſt be done by one ; and if he were truſt- 
« ed with it, he would pawn his head to end that work; and though he 
« was a beggar himſelf, yet (ſpeaking with a ſtrong aſſeveration) he would 
« find money for that.” The King's appearing in the head of an Army a- 
gainſt the Jriſp Rebels, and proſecuting the war with vigour, would have 
undeniably refuted that aſperſion of the Parliament, and ſoon have put an 
end to the Rebellion. His preſence in Ireland would have determined the 


power of the Lords Juſtices, and, together with the ready ſubmiſſion of the 


Rebels, would have put an end to their ſcheme of an extirpation. It was 
therefore the common intereſt both of the faction and Parliament of Eng- 
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lind and of the Lords Juſtices in Ireland, to prevent the King's intended CHarLEs 


journey to this latter country 3 which nothing could ſo effectually prevent as 


295 


. 


the rendering of him ſuſpected of favouring, and holding a ſecret intelligence CV 


with the Rebels; a notion which, if it once prevailed in England, would 
make it too dangerous for the King to attempt the expedition, or at leaſt 
defeat him in a great meaſure of thoſe advantages which he might other- 
wiſe derive thence. Whether therefore the Lords Juſtices acted in this affair 
by direction from the faction in England, (with whom they held a cloſe 
correſpondence by means of their Agent Fitzgerald) or out of their own 
motion for promoting their deſign of a new plantation upon a general for- 
feiture of all the Roman Catholicks of the Kingdom, it is certain that to 
this point of aſperſing his Majeſty, and the other of involving all the Roman 
Catholicks throughout the Nation in the guilt of the original conſpiracy, 
the queſtions, which they put to priſoners upon the rack at this time, plainly 
tended. 


1042. 


The firſt that was ſo treated was Hugh Mac Mahon, a Gentleman who Hugh Mac 
had been in foreign ſervice, and had joined in the deſign of ſurprizing the Mahon put d 


caſtle of Dublin. To engage him in that affair, Captain Brian O Neile 
had told him, that he ſhould be aſſiſted in it by twenty prime men out of 
every County in Ireland, who were to be at Dublin the night before the 
execution of that enterprize. He was taken up on Off. 23. and being then 
examined 2, had confeſſed thus much, in a threatening manner, to intimidate 
the State from proceeding rigorouſly againſt him for fear of revenge. It was 
now thought proper to force him upon the rack to ſay ſomething more for 
their purpoſe, and particularly for countcnancing the horrible aſperſion upon 


the King. The tortured wretch had nothing to offer, but hearlay, to gratify 


them; and in anſwer to their queſtions, acquainted them, that he was told 
by Philip O Reily, © that the [r;jſb Committee were to ſollicit the King for 
« a Commiſſion to authorize the Papiſts of Ireland to proceed in their re- 
« bellious courſes, and that Colonel Mac Bryan Mac Mahon had afliired him, 
« he ſhould ſec it at his coming to Dublin; in confidence of which, he had 
« engaged in that affair, but had never ſeen any ſuch Commiſſion ;” though 
he had been deluded as others of the Iriſh had been, by that falſe pretence 
advanced by the profligate ringleaders of the Rebellion, to draw weak and 
credulous people into their meaſures, and to gain credit in their cauſe. The 


Lords Juſtices knew very well the falſhood of that pretence, and conle- 


quently that nothing could be brought to propagate that calumny againſt 
the King, but the Rebels having, out of political views, made ſuch a pre- 
rence: yet this in an age of jealouſies and diſtractions, when the people of 
England believed every thing that they heard on one ſide, and nothing that 
they ſaw on the other, was ſufficient for their purpoſe. 


the rack, 


Mac Mahon was racked on March 22. Sir John Read was the next day and Cole! 
put to the ſame torture, and queſtioned upon the like intcrrogatories, He Red: 


was a {worn ſervant of his Majeſty, as Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
and had been a Licutenant Colonel in the late Army againſt the Scots. He 
had gone, with his wife, to Plattin, the ſtrongeſt caſtle in thoſe parts, to 
convoy her thither ; and his return to his houſe at Drogheda was intercepted 
by the Rebels ſudden inveſting of that town on all ſides. Whilſt he con- 
tinued at Plattin, the Nobility and Gentry of the Pale prevailed with him 
to carry their Remonſtrance and letters to the King, and to repreſent to his 
Majeſty by word of mouth ſome particulars of their grievances and ſad ſitu- 
ation, which were not ſo proper for the peruſal of the Lords Juſtices, who 


would probably be curious enough to ſee thoſe papers before they allowed 


* Nal/on, Vol. II. p. 521. * Biſhop of C/:gher*'s MSS. No. III. Article the 2d. 
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CHarLEsSthem to be carried over. For Sir John reſolved to make no ſecret of his 


meſlage, and thereupon ſent a ſervant of his own, with a letter to Sir / 


CY V Parſons to deſite a pals for his going over into England to wait upon the 
1542. King. His journey was undertaken upon condition of having the expences 


of it, as well as of his ſollicitation at Court in that affair, defrayed, and 
ſome proviſion made for the ſubſiſtence of his wife, children and family 
during his abſence, and in caſe of any accident attending him. There was, 
as I find by the letters Þ of the Lords Fingall, Gormanſton, Netterville and 
Hane, ſome difficulty in the raiſing of this money, which cauſed his journ 
to be retarded. This being at laſt removed, and the Lords Juſtices and Coun. 
cil having, in anſwer to his letter for a paſs, deſired him to repair to Dyb/j;y 
that they might confer with him before his departure, he reſolved to go thi. 
ther, conſcious that he had neither done nor undertaken any thing contrary 
to his allegiance and duty to his Majeſty. When the Earl of Ormonde's ad. 
vance with his Army into the Pale had cleared that part of the Country of 
the Rebels, he took the opportunity of getting to his Lordſhip, and brought 
him the firſt account of the enemy's having raiſed the ſiege of Drogheda. 
He obtained from his Lordſhip a convoy to carry him to Dublin, and upon 
his arrival there, was commirted cloſe priſoner to the caſtle, notwithſtanding 
that they had invited and ordered him to come thither, and that he told 
them, he had brought letters for his Majeſty ; and that he had alſo brought 
them another letter from the Lord Viſcount Nerterville, to deſire a ſafe con- 
duct for himſelf, and two or three more to come and ſee a Proclamation 
of his Majeſty's, (whereof they had a rumour) which commanded them to 
lay down their arms, and ſubmit to his mercy, that, if true, they might 
render obedience thereunto. The Proclamation here referred to was that of 
Fan. 1. which the Juſtices had received on Feb. 26. and ought to have pub- 
liſhed in ſuch a manner, that it might be ſeen by every body in the Nation, 
if the reaſons they alledged for deſiring the King to ſign with his own hand 
and privy ſignet an extraordinary number of the copies thereof, were the 
true motives of that requeſt. Their ſecreting them to ſuch a degree, that 
the Lords and Gentlemen of the Pale, who lay neareſt Dublin, could not ſee 
one of thoſe copies, was the likelieſt way to prevent their effect, and could 
never ariſe from any of the motives pretended for a requeſt, which from 
their proceedings afterwards appears to have been made upon different, how- 
ever myſterious views. 

The Lords Juſtices ſeized the letters addreſſed to his Majeſty, and never 
tranſmitted them to him. They put Sir John upon the rack, interrogated 
him upon queſtions calculated to entitle the King to the iniquity of the Re- 
bellion, and drew up what they thought fit of his anſwers, and what they 
made him ſay, in the form of a confeſſion, which they ſent, along with 
that of Mac Mahon, to the Houſe of Commons in England, to London on 
the 23d of April following. They ſent at the ſame time their letter of that 
date, (directed to Mr. Secretary Nicholas) ſtuffed with motives to diſſuade the 
King's coming into that Kingdom ; a circumſtance which ſhews clearly c- 
nough, that the Lords Juſtices moved in all this affair, either by the expteſs 
direction, or at leaſt with the concurrence of that Faction, which at that 
time governed in the Engliſb Parliament. Their endeavours were indeed 
ſo well accepted by that body, that they thought themſelves entitled to 
ſome recompence ; and accordingly ſoon after, (May 11. 1642.) in a private 
letter of their own (without the reſt of the Council) to the Speaker, be- 
ſought the Commons to aſſiſt them with a grant of ſome competent propor 
tions of the Rebels lands. 


FB. 113, 159, and 160. 
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The King was all this while a ſtranger to theſe proccedings, the examina. CHARLES 
tions having becn taken privately, and the Juſtices having never acquainted J. 
him with any of theſe particulars. b He had heard indeed of them by various ef Ding 
reports, which agreed in ſaying, that there was ſomething in thole exami- ho 
nations, which reflected on his Majeſty's honour; and had cauſed Sir Ed. 
ward Nicholas to write for copies of them to the Lords Juſtices; but they 
conſcious of their own iniquity in that affair, and being determined to make 
their future application to the Parliament of England, and to carry on a cor- 
reſpondence with the prevailing party in that body, rather than with the 
King, forbore to ſend his Majeſty any account of that buſinels, though they 
had ſent copics thereof to their friends in the Parliament. The King there- 
upon commanded the Secretary to write to the Earl of Ormonde, and deſire 
his Lordſhip to ſend him a copy of the ſaid examinations; but this was more 
than his Lordſhip could do, ſo carefully was this matter ſecreted from him, 
though a Member of the Council. And it was between two or three yeats 
afterwards that Sir John Read, after a cloſe impriſonment for ſome time at 
London, there being no evidence of any crime againſt him, got his liberty 
and after ſerving ſome time in the Parliament Army, repaired to the King 
at Oxford, and informed him of the particulars of theſe tranſactions. . 

The ſeverity of the Lords Juſtices did not ſtop here; they cauſed Sir John 
to be indicted, and (whilſt he was abſent and a priſoner in England) to be 
outlawed for High Treaſon; and that every thing belonging to him might 
feel the effects of their diſpleaſure, his wife and goods were ſeized upon, be- 
fore he was either indicted or outlawed, and his children and family thruſt 
out of doors. His wife preſented a petition to the Lords Juſtices, that they 
would aſſign her ſome part of her own goods, to maintain herſelf, and her 
ſmall children; but they abſolutely refuſed to allow her any, though the 
Barons of the Exchequer, to whom her petition was referred, certified, that 
it did not appear unto them, what Sir John Read's offence was, nor how, 
or for what cauſe, the Crown was or might be entitled to his goods or other 
eſtate. Whoever reads this account, will ſcarce have any advantageous opi- 
nion, either of the Lords Juſtices fidelity to his Majeſty, who entruſted them 
with ſo important a charge, or of their humanity to others, who upon theit 
invitation put themſelves into their hands. | | 

The Reader perhaps may be curious to enquire, what anſwer the Juſtices Of of 
returned to Lord Netterville's letter here mentioned, and may be aſſured, {74 9 be 
that they ſent none at all. For on March 22. the Earl of Caſtlehaven (ent on 
them a © letter, with one incloſed from the Lords Gormanſton, Slane and 
Netterville, addreſſed to himſelf, and expreſſed in theſe terms. 


Right honourable and our very good Lord, 


Nderſtanding of a Proclamation (which we could never come to the 
ſight of) ſet forth by his Majeſty, commanding us to lay down out 
arms, in obedience thereunto, we performed accordingly; and thereupon 
employed Lieutenant Colonel Read unto the Lords Juſtices, that Ceſſa- 
tion of arms might be of all ſides, until we were informed upon what 
grounds and conditions we ſhould be reccived. Since which the Army 
came forth from Dublin, pillaged and burned both our own houſes and 
our tenants, not having once received anſwer. Wherefore our humble 
requeſt unto your Lordſhip is (ſo it may be without inconvenience to your 
perſon) that you will be pleaſed to move unto the State, in behalf of us 
tae united Lords, to be licenſed to meet by a certain time in ſome con- 
venient place, where we may draw up our grievances to be preſented to 
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CuanLrs“ his Majeſty, and in the mean time a Ceſſation of arms to be continued, 


I. « and no hoſtile act perpetrated; which by theſe preſents we fully authorize 
your Lordſhip to do, and do undertake, that the united Lords will ap- 
1642. „ prove the ſame; for which fayour you will oblige us to be 
nga. oe Tour Lordſhips moſt humble Servants, 


GORMANSTON. SLANE. NETTERy11,p 


Treatment f James Touchet Earl of Caſtleha ven, was deſcended of a very ancient and noble 
the Earl / family, who had been Barons of England from the time of Edward 1. by 
en the ſtile of Lord Audley of Heleigh. Thoſe honours, as well as a very large 
eſlate in England, had been forfeited by his father; the King had in the 9th 
year of his reign by a new creation put him in poſſeſſion of both honours 
but the eſtate had been granted away to Lord Cottington and others, He 
was a Nobleman of good parts, great honour, and of a very active ſpirit. 
His d genius led him to war, and this inclination, with ſome hope of re- 
commending himſelf to an employment in foreign ſervice, which might en. 
able him to live more ſuitable to his quality, than the ſmall remains which 
he enjoyed of the family eſtate would otherwiſe allow him to do, had car. 
ricd him to the ſiege of Turin in Piedmont. He had afterwards attended 
the King in his northern expedition, till the firſt pacification with the Scots, 
and then went over to Handers, where he made the campaign, in which 
Arras was beſieged and taken by the French. Reſolving to enter into the 
ſervice of ſome forcign Prince, he ſettled his eſtate in England, and went 
over into Ireland to do the like there, with regard to what he had till leſt 
of his grandfather's lands in the Counties of Cork and Kerry. He was at 
the houſe of the Lord Kerry (whoſe brother Gerald Fitz Maurice had mar- 
ried his eldeſt ſiſter Lucy) when the Rebellion firſt broke out. As ſoon as 
he received the news thereof, he haſtencd to Dublin, and offered his ſervice 
to the Lords Juſtices againſt the Rebels. They told him, that his Religion 
(he being a Roman Catholic) was an invincible obſtacle againſt his having any 
command. He then deſired their permiſſion and paſſport to go into England, 
where there was a Parliament ſitting, whereof he was a Peer. This was 
likewiſe unjuſtifiably refuſed him; he having attended in the Triſh Parliament 
the two days they were permitted to fir. His Lordſhip next deſired, that 
they would furniſh him with ſomething to ſupport him in Dublin, in regard 
it might not be ſafe for him to live in a little, lonely, weak hunting ſcat which 
he had about twenty miles from Dublin; but rather than give his Lordſhip 
leave to pals into England, or means of ſupporting him in Dublin, they 
adviſed him to retire to that houſe; and if need were, to make fair wea- 
ther. This advice his Lordſhip took, not of choice, but neceſlity, and re- 
tired to Maddin/town in the County of Kildare, the only place where he 
could poſſibly ſubſiſt in Ireland, and thither the Earl of Antrim, and his 
Lady the Dutcheſs of Buckingham followed him. Whilſt he continued there, 
he was very ſerviceable in ſaving and relieving the Engliſb that were robbed 
and ſtripped in thoſe parts, and from thence ſent from time to time to the 
Lords Juſtices, and the troops quartered at the Naas, ſuch intelligence, as 
he was able to get of the Rebels proceedings. His humanity to the Engli/Þ 
occaſioned ſome loſles to himſelf, great part of his ſtock having been drove 
away one night by the 1r;ſh rabble to a neighbouring village, where his bro- 
ther Colonel Mervyn Touchet recovered moſt of it with the help of his 
Lordſhip's ſervants by force, bringing away two or three of the ring-leaders 
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priſoners; but for this action was threatned by thc Iriſh, and forced to rctirc CAR Urs 


tor his ſecurity to Dublin, whithcr he got with great difficulty, being attack- 


I. 


ed on the road, and only ſaved by the goodneſs of his horte; as his ſervant CLYVWg 


and company after being taken, were by Mr. IV alter (fon of Sir John) Don. 
gan, who ſally ing out of his father's houſe with a party of his ſervants, reſcued 
them, and convoyed them fafe to Dublin. The Earl of Caſtlehaven con- 
tinued till at his houſe of Maddinſtoten, and being an Engliſh Peer, the 
Lords of the Pale judged, that an application, through his means, might be 
treated with leſs contempt, than their addreis by Colonel Read had been, 
and might poſſibly procure them ſome anſwer. They accordingly wrote him 
the letter recited above, which he tranſmitted to the Lords Juſtices, with 
another of his own to them, dated © the 22d of the ſame month; in which, 
if their Lordſhip's thought fit to ſend an anſwer, he deſired they would be 
pleaſed to give him particular inſtructions, which, he aſlurcd them, he would 
punctually obſerve. He made uſe of this occaſion to renew his requeſt for a 
pais to go for England ; a letter which he had ſent ten days before with the 
lame requeſt, having been intercepted by the Triſh. 

The Lords Juſtices received it the next day, and on the 25th, returned 
him an f anſwer, in which, with regard to a paſs, they poſitively refuſed to 
grant him any, and ordered him expreſly, not to depart the Kingdom, with- 
out ſpecial licence, With regard to the requeſt of the Lords of the Pale, 
inſtead of making any anſwer, they reprimanded his Lordſhip ſeverely for 
not ſecuring the meſſenger, who brought their letters, and bid him beware 
how he held any correſpondence with them, or joined cither in their coun- 
ſels or actions, leſt thereby further inconvenicnces aroſe to his Lordſhip. 
This reprimand, with Colonel Read's being put to the rack at the ſame time, 
for the like offence, were ſufficient to tertify every body from intermeddling 
for the future in the conveyance or recommending of any offers which the 
Rebels might make of ſubmiſſion ; and his Lordſhip ſoon after felt the ef— 
fects of the diſpleaſure of the Lords Juſtices. He continued, purſuant to their 
advice, ſtill at Maddin/town, though he was either alarmed, or attacked al- 
moſt every night by the Iriſh. There on the 15th of April following, af- 
ter the victory gained that day between XKillruſb and Rathmore in ſight of 
his houſe, the Earl of Ormonde with his chief Officers, made him a viſit af— 
ter dinner, and was entertained by him as well as he could on ſo ſudden an 
occaſion. A paſſage being about that time by the taking of the Newry 
opened into the North, the Earl of Antrim and his Dutcheſs preſently after 
left him, her Grace going for England, and the Earl to his caſtle of Dunluce 
in the County of Antrim. The Earl of Caſtlehaven, upon the wretched 
pretence of a boy (that was blind and lame, and kept in his Lordſhip's houſe 
our of charity, and employed to whip away the pigs) his having been inſtru- 
mental to the Lord Antrim's ſadler being taken by the Rebels, and his Lord- 
ſhip being made accountable for the actions of this boy, who was repreſent- 
ed as his ſervant, was towards the latter end of May indicted of High Trea- 
ſon at Dublin, where indictments of that kind were at this time readily found 
upon any pretence whatever. Upon this Colonel Touchet, who was then 
at Dublin, complained to the Lords Juſtices, that they had not kept their 
word with him, in allowing this clandeſtine procceding againſt his brother, 
and deſired that they would let him have a party of horſe to fetch him to 
Dublin. They refuſed him a convoy, but the Colonel, getting a ſmall party 
of his particular friends together for that purpoſe, made his way to Maddn- 
ſtown, and the Earl of Caſtlehaven, upon intormation of the procceding 
againſt him, came to Dublin to juſtify himſclf. His Lordſhip there addreſſed 
himſelf to the Earl of Ormonde, and ſent his brother to notify to the Lords 
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CHARLES Juſtices that he was come. They replied, that they could ſay nothing to it, 
I. till he appeared before them; which he did the next day, and then they er- 
V dered him to come the day following. He did ſo, but then, without be. 
1642. ing called in, they committed him priſoner to Mr. Joodcock's houſe, one 
of the Sheriffs of Dublin. Colonel Mervyn ſeeing his brother thus rigorouſly 
treated, deſired a pals for himſelf to go to England, and being refuſed by the 
Lords Juſtices, made a ſhift to get away in a ſmall boat. He went direQly to 
the King at Tork, and petitioned him, that his brother might be ſent for 
over to be tried in England by his Peers. His Majeſty's anſwer was, that he 
had left all the affairs of Ireland to the Parliament. Upon this he went to Lon- 
don, and petitioned the Parliament to the ſame effect. Their anſwer was, 
that they could do nothing without the King. The Colonel, ſeeing nothing 
could be done, remained in England, where he ſerved in the King's Army; 
and the Earl of Caſtlehaven all this while continued in cuſtody; till the 
Lords Juſticcs finding he was not likely to be taken out of their hands, re- 
ſolved to proceed further againſt his Lordſhip, and ordered him to be re. 
moved to the caſtle of Dublin. He had been now twenty weeks under a 
confinement very uncaſy to a perſon, who had always been uſed to an ac- 
tive life. He had ſeen and daily heard of executions by martial law; he 
conſidered that innocency was a ſcurvy plea in a time of jealouſy and vio- 
lence, when ſuch encouragement was given to informers and delators, that 
there could be no want of raſcals to atteſt any falſhood; and apprehending 
all manner of extremities from the Lords Juſtices, ſo cloſely linked with 
the Parliament which had engaged in an open war againſt the King, he 
thought it adviſable to make his eſcape. There was one George Lidwidge 
a trooper, who had after the battle of Killruſb been left in his houſe, and 
was there cured of his wounds. The man out of gratitude for his good 
treatment, often viſited his Lordſhip in his confinement, and now in his di- 
ſtreſs, being furniſhed with money, bought horſes for his eſcape; which he 
made in the beginning of October following, ſlipping in the dusk of the 
evening on Sept. 27. out of the Sheriff's houſe into the ſtreet, and carrying 
the trooper's ſaddle, as his ſervant, till they got out of town to the place, where 
—_y the horſes were ready for them. As ſoon as it was known, that he was 
| gone, a party of horſe was ſent out on the road to Maddinſiown to retake 
him; but he had made the beſt of his way by Temple Oge towards the 
mountains of Wicłlow; and thence went to Kilkenny. His Lordſhip's inten- 
tion was to get a paſſage for England; but being preſſed by the Supreme 
Council of the confederated Roman Catholicks, then fitting in that place, 
and taking meaſures for their mutual defence, to accept of a command in 
their Army ; and not knowing well how to ſubſiſt elſewhere, he accepted 
their offer, and was made General of the Leinſter horſe, under Preſton who 
was Commander in chief. | | 
Mr.Barnewall Soon after Sir John Read had been racked, Mr. Patrick Barnewall of 
of Kilbrew £X;/brew in the County of Meath, was put to the ſame torture. He was 
_— one of the moſt conſiderable Gentry of the Pale, a venerable old man of 
| ſixty ſix years of age, delighting in husbandry, a lover of quiet, and highly 
reſpected in his country. He had ſent the State intelligence of the motions 
| of the northern Rebels in the month of November, but had met, (purſuant 
[ | to the Sheriff's ſummons) at Crofty-hill, when Lord Gormanſton declared to 
4 the Ulſter Rebels, that the Gentry of the Pale were ready to join them for 
, the ends which thoſe Rebels pretended to have in view. But he docs not 
| ſeem to have liked that union; for though he was appointed chicf Com- 
5 f mander, in conjunction with Sir Richard Barnewall, of the Baronies of 
Ratoogh and Dunboyne, he does not appear to have acted in that capacity, 


or to have actually joined the Rebels on any occaſion; and his name is * | 
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to the Commiſſion, ſigned by other Gentlemen, and conſlituting Lor Cor CHARLES 
manſton General of the forces of Meath. The rack extorted {0 little from J. 
him, and thete was ſuch a total defect of evidence againſt him, that the te. NOW 
vetity of his proſecution made his innocency the clearer; he was luffercd ith 
to continue in Dublin, and when 8 Sir Fr. Millonghòy was in the ſummer 
following, ſent with a party to gather the harveſt about Kz{brew, and take 

in Sidan and other caſtles in Meath, he had particular inſtructions to take 

care of Mr. Barnewall's, ſtock, goods and effects. The principal queſtion put 

to him, was, whether the King was privy to, or had encouraged the RC- 
bellion. It is hard to ſay, whether his Majeſty, or the old Gentleman 10 
tortured, were treated by the Lords Juſtices in the more barbarous manner. 

They underſtood law well enough to know, that no accutation or evidence 
extorted after that manner could be of force againſt any man; but ſtill any 

thing would help to countenance the ſcandal raiſed againſt the Ning by the 
Parliament party, now ready for an open breach with his Mycity. The 

Lords Juſtices devoted to that partv, to whole diſpoſition the Government 

of Ireland was cntirely left, endeavoured in this deteſtable way to ſerve their 

ends by the calumniating of his Majeſty; at the ſame time, that they ſerved 5 
their own ſcheme of an extirpation, by the racking of theſe Gentlemen, 

whole treatment could not fail of deterring every body from venturing them- 

{elves into their power for the future. 

This, with an AC lately paſſed in England, put an effectual Hop to thole 47 Parla- 
ſubmiſſions, which the Roman Catholicks of Engliſh race that had taken mor for ad: 
arms were ſo generally diſpoſed to make. The Lords juſtices had in ſeve a ie re- 
ral letters taken notice of the great advantages that would accruc to the %% Ireland. 
Crown by the forfeitures of the Rebels, and the ditpolal ot their lands. 

The Parliament of Euglaud reſolved to deprive the King of thoſe advantages, 
and to cngrols them to themſelves. The King by thole ſorfeitutes-had it in 
his power to reward ſuch as would fcrve him in the reducing of the Rebels; 
and now that the inſurretion was become general, thoſe forfeitures were 
grown ſo vaſtly great, that they were a ſufficient fund of credit for an im- 
menſe ſum, if there were occaſion to borrow it; and his Majeſty by making 
grants thereof, might eaſily in any exigence of his affairs raiſe what money 
would be neceſlary for his ſervice. It was therefore thought good policy to 
take away his prerogative in this reſpect; and at the ſame time to deprive 
his Majeſty of another branch of power, the laſt certainly in which any Prince 
ſhould be abridged, I mean the power of ſhewing mercy. The experience 
of all ages, and the Hiſtorics of all Nations ſhew, in numberlets inflances, 
the mighty effects which a pardon offered in ſeaſon to a body of people in 
arms, cven excluſive of the ring-Icaders, have produced towards quelling 
commotions and inſurredtions; and whilſt his Majeſty retained the preroga» 
tive of pardoning, and might extend it, to ſuch as had not been originally 
concerned in the Rebellion, or in the murders and rapines which diſtinguiſh- 
ed it above all others in cruelty and horror, to ſuch as had been unwarily 
drawa, or forcibly driven in to join the Rebels, or ſtand upon thcir guard, 
he had always a great deal in his power, whenever he ſhoald think fit to ex- 
ert it, towards reſtoring the peace of Ireland, and putting an end to a war, 
the continuance of which was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſucceſs of thoſe 
ſchemes, which the heads of the Parliament party had formed for raiſing the 
like war and Rebellion in England. With theſe views, a bill was brought 
in tor raiſing by ſubſcription a million of money, upon the ſecurity of two 
millions and an half of forfeited acres in Ireland, which were to be aſligned 
by lot to the ſubleribets to be enjoyed by them and their heirs, as ivon as 
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CHARLES it was declared, that the Rebellion was ended; and this Declaration was re. 
1 I. ſerved to the two Houſes of Parliament. All the forfeited lands were for 
4 this end nominally veſted in the King, but he was by a particular clauſe in. 
1 1642. hibitcd to diſpoſe of any of them, even ſuch as exceeded the number gf 
1 acres aſſigned by this bill for the ſecurity of adventurers; and all grants 
made or to be made by the Crown of any goods or lands of Rebels ſince 
Oct. 23. 1641. were declared null and void; and all pardons which ſhould be 
granted after the ſaid day to any of the Rebels before attainder (without the 
aſſent of both Houſes) to be adjudged void and of none effect. The ſurve 
and admeaſurement of forfeited lands, after the Rebellion was declared to 
be ended, and the allotment of them afterwards to ſubſcribers, was placed in 
the power of Commiſſioners to be appointed by the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament; who were likewilc inveſted with the authority, to regulate 
plantations, to create corporations, to erect Churches and maintain preaching 
Miniſters within the limits and precinQs of the land ſo to be divided, in ſuch 
manner as they ſhould ſee fit; and all ſums of money ſubſcribed were to be 
paid to four of their confidents, appointed by them to attend at the Chamber 
of London to receive them. Thus having arrogated to themſelves in a great 
meaſure the power of which they deprived the King, they enſured the con- 
tinuance of the war of Ireland as long as they pleated, and having before, 
by getting the management of that war into their hands, been enabled to 
raiſe an Army, under the command of Officers appointed by themſelves, and 
entirely devoted to, or dependent on them, they by this Act got a ſum of 
; money into their diſpoſal; ready for purpoſes which they had more at heart, 
; than the ſuppreſſing of the Iriſb Rebellion. For though it was provided in 
the Act, © that no part of the money which ſhould be paid in according to 
« the ſaid Act, ſhould be applied to any other purpoſe than to the reducing 
« of the ſaid Rebels;” yet they made no ſcruple of violating the publick 
faith in that point, and ſoon after, neglecting the relief of the Proteſtants of 
Ireland, employed it for carrying on their Rebellion in England. 

This Act, which had the Royal Aſſent on March 19 the treatment which 
the Gentlemen that ſurrendered themſelves had met with from the Lords 
Juſtices, and the rejecting of all offers of ſubmiſſion, put an end to all thoughts 
of that nature, and convinced all the Gentlemen of Engliſb race who had 
engaged in the inſurrection, that there was no longer room to hope for par- 
don, nor any means of ſafety left them but in the ſword. It was not an 
age of ſuch abſtracted principles of loyalty, as might engage men to ſacri- 
fice themſelves, their families and eſtates, rather than ſwerve from the ſtrict 

rules of their duty. The Lords of the Pale, out of a ſtrong jealouſy of the 
deſigns which the State had formed again(t them, and out of a dread of ſuch 
a treatment, as Sir 7. Read (who had a like invitation to confer with them) 
afterwards found from the Lords Juſtices, had put themſelves into arms and 
ſtood upon their guard. They had ſoon found themſelves drawn in to go fur- 
ther lengths, and to make a formal declaration of their conjunction with the 
Ulſter Rebels. This union was far from being hearty, neither party having 
forgot their reciprocal prejudices and animoſities. Hence the Lords of the 
Pale, when they applied themſelves to raiſe an Army, uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours to keep their forces from falling under the command of any of the 
Old Iriſh, and to engage the neighbouring Counties to acknowledge the 
; Lord Gormanſton for their General. They ſeemed ſo much afraid of the 
tuccels of thoſe Triſh, that, after a particular enquiry into their conduct at 
this time, I cannot, in all the relations I have met with, find any account 
of any Gentleman of the Pale's carrying any party of forces to the ſiege of 
Drogheda, except Piers Fitzgerald, called Mac Thomas, may be ſaid to be 


of the Pale, who after ſeizing Caſt/e-Dermor, carried his men to that ps | 
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that detachment of the 1ri/b Army, which was attacked by the Earl of 
Ormonde at Killſaghlan. It appears from the letters 0! the State, that the 
Lords Fingall, Gormanſton and Hane, and probably tome others of the chicts, 
made viſits to the Ulſter Commanders in their quarters about Drogheda, 
but it docs not appear, either from Dean Barnard's particular account of that 
ſiege, or from any other that I have read, that they continued there, or 
were cngaged in any attempt upon the place, or indecd in any other action 
during the ſiege. This looks very ſurprizing, and is not caly to be ac- 
counted for from any other notion, than that they flattered themſelves with 
vain hopes, that by ſtanding barely on their guard, they ſhould not be em- 
barked in the affair paſt a poſlibility of retreat. They had taken poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral towns, and put garriſons therein; but when tue Earl of Ormonde 
approached with his Majeſty's Army, they quitted the towns ot Newcaſtle 
and the Naas; and when his Lordſhip, purtuant to the poſitive orders given 
him by the Lords Juſtices, at a time when reports were ſpread, and jcalou- 
ſies entertained to his prejudice in England, ſent out parties every where 
into the Pale, burning all the country for ſeventeen miles in length, and 
twenty five in breadth, they made not the leaſt oppoiition to any of thole 
parties that were detached to make that general devaſtation. They now ſaw 
the vanity of thoſe hopes; they ſaw themſelves and their poſterity unavoid- 
ably expoſed to utter ruin, and that their conduct, far from preventing, had 
only cnſurcd that utter eradication, which was threatened them and hung 
over their heads. This affected the Lord Gormanſton, the principal mover 
in the union with the 1r;/Þ, fo much, that he died not long after of grief; 
and the reſt grown deſperate, laid aſide all thoughts of pardon or treaty, and 
joined all their forces for the ſupport of the common caule, in which many 
others who had yet ſtood out, toon joined, fearing that they ſſiquld ar laſt 
be involved in the others fate, ſince a total extirpation was intended, and 
repoſing for the future all their hopes in the ſucceis of their arms. 
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When extirpation is the declared deſign of a war, it cannot fail of being The King's «f- 
very bloody, and obſtinately fought out almoſt to the laſt man; and what-/” #4 going in 
ever the event procurcd, it could not be carried on without the loſs of an fan againſt 


infinite number of ſubjects, and a terrible deſolation all over the Kingdom. che Rebels. 


There was not at this time, in all human appearance, any method that could 
poſſibly prevent theſe lamentable conſequences, but the King's going over 
in perſon into Ireland. He had made repeated offers of this ſort to the 
Parliament, who treated them with neglect; but now having obſerved, the 
ſhameful back wardnels of that body, who had undertaken the affair, in ſend- 
ing ſupplies to Ireland, the reſolution of the Lords Juſlices to receive no 
ſubmiſſions of repenting Rebels, and the deſigns of both, for the extirpation 
of the Old Engliſh, the perpetuating of the war, and the deſolation of the 
Realm (by which, whoever was a gainer, his Majeſty was ſure to be a 
loicr) he declared his fixed reſolution of going thither. This he did by a 
meſlage delivered to the two Houſes on April 8; s wherein, “ having ex- 
preſſed the moſt moving grief for the calamitics of his good ſubjects of 
Ireland, and how tenderly ſenſible he was of the falſe and ſcandalous re- 
ports diſperſed among the people concerning the Rebellion there, which 
not only wounded his Majeſty in honour, but likewiſe greatly retarded 
the reducing of that unhappy Kingdom, and multiplied the diſtractions 
at home, by weakening the mutual confidence betwixt him and his peo- 
ple, he declares, that out of zeal to the honour of God, in eſtabliſhing 
the true Proteſtant Religion in that Kingdom, and his Princely care for 
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CHARLEs © the good of all his Dominions, he had firmly reſolved with all convenient 


« ſpeed, to go into Ireland to chaſtiſe thoſe deteſtable Rebels, thereby to 

lettle the peace of that Kingdom, and the ſecurity of this; that towards 
this work, he intended to raiſe forthwith by his Commiſſions in the Coun. 
ties near Cheſter, a guard for his own perſon (when he ſhould come into 
Ireland) conſiſting of 2000 foot and 200 horſe, which ſhould be armed 
« at Cheſter from his magazine at Hull, at which time all the Officers and 
* ſoldiers ſhould take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance; the Charge 
of railing and paying whereof he defired his Parliament to add to their 
c former undertakings for that war; which his Majeſty would not only well 

accept, but if their pay were found too great a burthen to his good (ith. 
« jets, he was willing (by the advice of his Parliament) to ſell or pawn 
any of his parks, lands, or houſes, towards ſupplying the ſervice of Je. 
& n; that with the addition of theſe levies to the former of Engliſh and 
e Scots agreed upon in Parliament, he hoped that Kingdom might in a 
* ſhort time be wholly reduced and reſtored to peace, and to ſome meaſute 
of happineſs, whereby he might chearfully return, to be welcomed home 
« with the affeQions and bleſſings of all his good Engliſh people; that to- 
„ wards this good work, he had lately made diſpatches unto Scotland, to 
e quicken the levies there for Uſer, and deſired his Parliament to give all 
« poſlible expedition to thoſe, which they had reſolved for Munſter and 
© Connazht; that he ſhould be always very careful of the adventurers in- 
« tereſt, and hoped they would receive ſuch encouragement by his thus ven- 
« turing his perſon (and by the Commiſſion for the affairs of Ireland, 
«© which he had lately ſigned, to ſuch perſons as were recommended to him 
e by both Houſes of Parliament) that they would raiſe the full ſums of money 
« for the doing thereof. 

This reſolution of his Majeſty alarmed the Parliament of England, and 
the e of Ireland. It was likely to defeat the meaſures of both, 
and therefore both ſet themſelves in their different methods to prevent its 
being executed, the former by declaring expreſly againſt it, the latter in the 
humbler and more artful way of diſſuaſion. The King had notified his in- 
tentions to the Lords Juſtices by a letter of the 13th, which they had re- 
ccived on the 18th of April. They had a little betore (in their letter of 
March 31. to the Speaker) ſignified to the Houſe of Commons, that “ con- 
« ſidering the Parliament of England had with great wiſdom and piety in- 
« terpoſed towards their deliverance from the bloody hands of the Rebels, 
« they thought it neceſlary in that reſpect, for themſelves ſo to order theit 
« Counſels, that thcir proceedings in that great work might conſiſt with 
te the Parliament's purpoſes and reſolutions for his Majeſty and his King- 
« dom of Ireland; and now on this occaſion they proceeded uniformly in 
ſtopping his Majeſty's intended expedition. They repreſented to him, that 
&« the Rebels were excceding ſtrong, their forces very numerous, and ma- 
« ſters of the field; that the Army to oppoſe them contained in lift but 
« 9000 foot (whercof only 3400 had been (ent out of England) 1200 horſe 
« and 300 dragoons, belides the ſmall forces, which were employed in 
« Munſter, Connaght and Ulſter ; that through the hardneſs of the winter, 
ce the want of cloaths, ſhoes, medicaments and Surgeons, but more eſpe— 
% cially of victuals to feed, and of money to pay the ſoldiers and enable 
them to buy proviſions for themſelves, multitudes were ſick, and the 
« number of the forces ſo reduced, that they did not make effectively above 
«6000 fighting men; that a great part of theſe were diſperſed in garritons, 
« neceſſary to be kept for annoying the Rebels, ſo that it was not practica- 
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« ble to draw above 2000 men together, and thoſe not fully armed, into the CuaxLES 
« field; that they had not a quantity of victuals ſufficient to ſupply theſe I. 
« 2000 for a month, nor, if they had, could they ſend thoſe victuals to the 
« Army for want of draught horſes and carriages; that from the 23d of Oc- 1642, 
faber they had (notwithſtanding all thcir ſollicitations and diſtreſſes) received 
« out of Enoland but 370007. which had not defrayed the ſixth part of the 
charge; that the want of pay had deſtroyed the diſcipline of the Army, 
„ and joined with their other wants, had reduced the ſoldiers to great ex- 
« tremity about Dublin, and to much greater in remote parts, which had 
not been ſupplied with a penny of money ſince the beginning of the trou- 
« bles, except 1000 J. ſent to Carrickfergus, and were in terrible diſtreſs for 
« want of cloaths and victuals; that all the country about Dublin was ſo 
« miſerably waſted, that there were no accommodations for his Majeſty and 
« his retinue, and the proviſions left in it were ſcarce able to ſubſiſt the 
poor inhabitants of that city, and were both unfit for his Majeſty's table, 
« and inſufficient for his train of followers and ſervants; and that if pro- 
« viſions ſhould be ſent out of England to ſupply the market, they had no 
« money to purchaſe them, his Majeſty's revenue being taken away by the 
« Rebcllion, and no money left in the treaſury to anſwer the charge. For * 
« which reaſons they humbly recommended to his Majeſty, that by his great 
« wiſdom a courſe might be taken to ſupply all thoſe defects, and to apply 
« remedics to every particular, whereby he might appear in Ireland with that 
« Majeſty which was agrecable to his greatneis, and with that power which 
might render ſafety to his own Perſon, comfort and contentment to his 
« good and faithful ſubjects, and might beget terror and aſtoniſhment to his 
enemies. 
The Lords 133 knew very well, that thoſe wants could not be ſupplied 
without the aſſiſtance of Parliament; and how far that body was from aſſiſt- 
ing his Majeſty for making this expedition in a Princely manner, appears 
evidently in their anſwer to his meſſage. They declare themſelves therein 
abſolutely againſt iit, © as what would ſubject his Royal Perſon not only to 
« the caſualty of war, but to ſecret practices and conſpiracies; as what would 
« encourage the Rebels, who declared that his Majeſty favourcd and allowed 
&« their proceedings, and they had ated by his Commiſſion, and who expect- 
« ed advantages by his Majeſty's abſence from England, in a time of diſtrac- 
&* tions there, which might diſable the Parliament from ſupplying the I1ri/b 
« war, eſpecially when the late ſucceſſes againſt the Rebels made his Maje- 
* ſty's journey leſs neceſſary ; as increaſing the charge of the war, and im- 
« pairing the means of ſupplying it, many of the adventurers refuſing to pay 
te their money, and others declining to ſubſcribe, upon the knowledge of his 
« Majeſty's intention, as interrupting the proceedings of Parliament in Eng- 
land, and depriving his ſubjects there of many acts of grace and juſtice 
« which they expected from him, as increaſing the fears and jcalouſics in his 
e people, of ſome force intended againſt the Parliament, and bercaving them 
« of that advantage, whereby they were induced to undertake that war, upon 
* his Majeſty's promiſe, that it ſhould be managed by their advice, which 
« could not be done, if his Majeſty, contrary to their counſels, ſhould un- 
« dertake to order and govern it in his own Perſon. For which reaſons they 
had reſolved not to conſent to any levies to be made by his Majeſty for 
the ſaid intended expedition into Ireland, or to the payment of any Army 
or ſoldiers there, but ſuch as ſhould be employed and governed according 
eto their own advice and direction; and if ſuch levies ſhould be made by 
« any Commiſſion of his Majeſty, (not agreed to by both Houſes of Parlia- 
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CHARLEs® ment) they ſhould interpret the ſame to be raiſed to the terror of his peg. 


« ple, and the diſturbance of the publick peace, and hold themſelves bound 
by the laws of the Kingdom to apply the authority of Parliament to ſup. 
ce preſs the ſame ; declaring further, that if his Majeſty ſhould go contra 
* to this advice of his Parliament, they ſhould not in that caſe hold them. 
« ſelves bound to ſubmit to any Commiſſioners which he ſhould chooſe 
« but were reſolved to govern the Kingdom by the advice of Parliament for 
* his Majeſty and his poſterity ; and did not queſtion but under their manage. 
*« ment of the war, the Jriſb Rebels would be ſoon reduced.” 

This menacing and inſulting anſwer gave the King * great diſturbance, and 
juſt reaſon to doubt, whether it were in his power to ſay or do any thing, 
which ſhould not fall under the like miſinterpretation. He had made the 
ſame offer frequently before, if the two Houſes ſhould adviſe it, and they 
had done nothing to ſhew they diſapproved of that inclination. He conſi- 
dered, * the great calamities his Proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland had ſuffered 
« for ſix months paſt, the growth of the Rebels ſtrength, and the evident 
« probability of foreign ſupplies, if they were not ſpeedily ſuppreſſed ; the 
« very flow ſuccours hitherto ſent thither from England; that the Officers 
« of ſeveral regiments, who had for a long time been allowed entertainment 
« by them tor that ſervice, had not yet raiſed any ſupply or ſuccour for that 
« Kingdom; that many troops of horſe had long lain near Cheſter untranſ- 
te ported; that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was ſtill in England, not- 
ce witlifianding.the carneſtneſs which his Majeſty had expreſſed that he ſhould 
« repair to his command, and that many and great ſcandals had been raiſed 
« again(t himſelf, by report of the Rebels, and not ſufficiently diſcounte- 
« nanced, as they ought to have been, in England. Theſe he thought ſuf- 
« ficient to juſtify his raking the reſolution of engaging his own Perſon in 
* the expedition, as many of his Royal Progenitors had done, even in foreign 
c parts, upon cauſes of leſs importance and piety, with great honour to 
© themſelves, and advantage to the Kingdom. Nor did he think their rea- 
« ſons of weight enough to alter it; for whatever danger might attend his 
« Perſon, he thought it worthy of a King to adventure his life to preſerye 


his Kingdom; nor did he value his own ſo much, as he did the relief of 


his Protcſtant ſubjects, and the governing and preſerving his people with 
* honour and juſtice. He thought nothing could give the Rebels a greater 
< terror than the preſence of their lawful King in the head of an Army to 
c chaſtiſe them; which being the moſt probable way for a ſpeedy conqueſt 
« of the Rebels, was evidently for the intereſt of the adventurers, whole 
« lands were fully ſecured by Act of Parliament, and who were to be put 
« in immediate poſſeſſion thereof, as ſoon as that conqueſt was made. He 
* conccived it to be unkiad uſage, that they ſhould refuſe him the addition 
e of ſo few men (for a guard of his Perſon in Ireland) to their levies, eſpe- 
« cially when he had uſed ſo many cautions in that meſſage; in the ſmallneſs 
© of their number; in having raiſed none till their anſwer; in their being 
<« to be raiſed only near the place of ſhipping ; in their being there to be 
c armed; and that, not till they were ready to be ſhipped ; and in the pro- 
« viſion, by the oaths, that none of them ſhould be Papiſts ; cautions ſuffi- 
« cient in all reaſon to prevent any jealouſy or ſuſpicion in that affair. He 


thought, that by recommending the managing of that war to them, it 


« could never be underſtood, that he intended to exclude himſelf, or not to 
© be concerned in their counſels; or that if he found any expedient neceſ- 
« ſary for that work, he ſhould be debarred from putting it in practice; for 
« though he conſidered the Parliament as his great Council, yet he looked 
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« upon himſelf, as neither deprived of his underſtanding, nor diveſted of his CHARLES 
« right of judging, or the liberty of diſſenting from their opinion, whenever I. 
« he was convinced in reaſon, that he ought to do fo for the general good.“ NN 
The King was far from being ſatisfied with thcir pretended reaſons, nor $043, 

did he think the reducing of the Rebels (which the Lords Juſtices had repre- 
ſented as a work of the greateſt difficulty) to be ſo caly a matter as the two 
Houſes would inſinuate. But he ſaw them reſolved to proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities, that if he went to recover one Kingdom, he ſhould in the mean 

time run the hazard of loſing another, and that it was more eaſy, in the ſi- 
tuation England was then in, to work it up into a flame, than it was to 
quench that which had been kindled in Ireland. Thus forced by the neceſ- 

ſity of his affairs, he told the Committee of the Parliament, “ that though 

« he would never decline to venture his Perſon for the good and ſafety of 

« his people, yet he was not ſo weary of his life as to hazard it impertinently; 

« that as they thought the work of Ireland lo caly, and ſecmed to have re- 

« ceived advertiſements of ſome late and great ſucceſſes in that Kingdom, 

« he would wait for the event, and not purſue his reſolution, till he had 

« given them a ſecond notice. But if the miſerable condition of his poor 

« ſubjects there was not ſpeedily relieved, he would viſit them with ſuch F 
« ſuccours, as he could raiſe upon his private credit and intereſt, if the two 

« Houſes ſhould refuſe to join with him; and in the mean time he hoped 

« that his forwardneſs ſo remarkable to that ſervice would be notorious to 

« all the world, and that all the ſcandals laid upon him in that buſineſs 

« would be clearly wiped away.” 

Thus was the King conſtraincd to abandon a reſolution, which, if he had 

put in execution at that time, would in all probability have put a ſpeedy 

end to the Rebellion, and reſtored the peace of Ireland. For it would then 

have been no difficult matter to have ſatisfied the adventurers for what mo- 

ney they had advanced, without a general forfeiture of lands; and the King 
might have been at liberty to exerciſe his prerogative of pardoning ſuch as 

had not been concerned in the rapines, murders, and outrages of the Re- 
bellion. The jcalouſy conceived of the Lords Juſtices would have been of 

no weight, when thoſe perſons were removed from the Government ; the 
ſubmiſſions to which the old Engliſh of the Palc, and the reſt of that race 

were diſpoſed, might have been dutifully made, and graciouſly accepted; and 

even if theſe ſubmiſſions had not proved ſo general, (as the Earl of Clanri- 

carde and other wiſe and good men, who knew the Nation, imagined they 
would) yet the pretences of the Rebels would have been taken away, their 
ſtrength muſt have been leſſened daily by the defection of ſome or other of 

their party, and they could not, when vigorouſly attacked, have held out 

till the arrival of ſuccours from abroad. For the Ulſter Rebels, who after 

their numberleſs barbaritics could not have hoped for mercy, and therefore 
could not be expected to ſubmit, were now miſerably broken to pieces, and 
reduced to the laſt extremities, by their diſappointment at Drogheda, the 
taking of the Newry by the Lord Conway, and by the landing of the Scots 

forces in the north of Ireland. They had as yet been aſſiſted by no Officers 

and ſoldiers, nor received any arms or ammunition from abroad: they were 

lo deſtitute in this laſt reſpect, having ſpent it in the ſiege of Drogheda, 

that (as Lord Hane tells Lord Gormanſton in his letter of April 16. 1642.) 

Sir Phelim O Neile had but one firkin and an half of powder left: inſo- : 
much that they all conſidered themſelves as ruined and undone, unleſs the 
Government would receive them to that mercy for which they ſued ; and 
ſuch of their Chiefs as deſpaired thereof, were actually preparing, and muſt, 


: puſhed, have been forced to fly into foreign parts for the ſafety of their 
ves. 


The 
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CraRLEs The Parliament of England had, ſoon after the breaking out of the Iriſh 
I. Rebellion, reſolved to ſend 10000 foot out of Scotland to be employed in 
WWW Jreland againſt the Rebels, thinking themſelves abſolutely ſure of the affec. 
1642. tions and lervice of a body of troops of that covenanted Nation on any other 
Fenda =x occaſion. A Treaty was ſet on foot for this purpoſe with Commiſſioners ſent 
with che Scots by the Parliament of Scotland to London to ſettle the terms, upon which this 
to ſend juccors Army ſhould be ſent into Ireland; and it hath been already obſerved, with 
1 ſtrange ſlowneſs the Engliſh Houſe of Commons proceeded in that 
Treaty, and what were the reaſons of that ſlowneſs. But the Rebellion 

having at laſt ſpread itſelf over the whole Nation, fo that there ſeemed to 

be no longer any danger of its being quelled too ſoon, the Srors propoſiti. 

ons for the immediate ſending over of 2500 men into Ulſter were! agreed 

to on Jan. 24. When theſe Propoſitions were on the 26th preſented to 

the King, he excepted to the third article, by which the town and caſtle of 
Carrickfergus were to be put into the hands of the Scots, who might alſo 

enlarge their quarters, and go abroad in the country, as their Commanders 

ſhould ſee fit; and if any other forces in that Province ſhould join with them 

for any ſervice, they were to receive orders from the Scots Commanders, His 

Majeſty wiſhed the Houſe of Commons to take that article again into conſi- 
deration, as a buſineſs of very great importance, which he doubted might be 
prejudicial to the Crown of England and the ſervice intended. The Score 
Commiſſioners immediately upon this meſſage applied themſelves to his Ma- 

jeſty, remonſtrating that, as his opinion was only grounded upon a notion, 

that the truſt implicd in that article was too great to be repoſed in auxiliary 

forces, they hoped that his Majeſty, being their native King, would not ſhew 

leſs truſt in them than their neighbour Nation had done. The queſtion be- 

ing merely upon a matter of truſt, and both Houſes of Parliament having 

thought fit to grant it, the King, though he wiſhed the article had been 

drawn more for the advantage of the Crown of England, thought it proper 

to admit of their advice in this particular, eſpecially when he perceived, that 

inſiſting upon his own opinion would breed a great delay in the neceſſaty 

ſupply of the Kingdom of Ireland. When the reſt of the 10000 men were 

to be ſent over, which was ſettled on July 7. following, the town and ca- 

ſtle of Colerain were likewiſe to be delivered to them, ten troops of the 

Engliſh horſe in the ſame Province were to be joined to them, and ſubject 

to the orders of the Scots General, who was, with the other Scots Officers, 

to be accomptable for their proceedings to the King and the two Houſes of 
Parliament of England only; and in caſe the Scots Army ſhould on any oc- 

caſion join with the Lord Lieutenant and his Army for the good of the ſer- 

vice, in that caſe the Scots General was only to cede to the Lord Licu- 

tenant or chief Governor himſelf, and to receive inſtructions from him in a 

free and honourable way, but yas to precede all others, and ſhould alone 

give orders to the Officers of his own Army, who, if they marched, or were 

ſent out on parties in conjunction with any of the Engliſh forces, were to 

have the right and left hand, van and rear, charge and retreat ſucceſlively, 

and to command by turns. In the mean time theſe 2500 men were thought 
ſufficient, with the two regiments which they had cauſed to be raiſed under 

the Lord Conway and Sir J. Clotworthy, to give the Parliament a footing 

in Ulfer, till by the coming over of the reſt of the Scots, they ſhould be- 

come maſters of the whole Province. The pay of theſe 2500 men was to 
commence from Dec. 8. two months pay was to be immediately advanced, 

and proviſions to be ſent to Carrickfergus to ſupply them as well with am- 
munition as victuals. They were much better provided in this reſpect than 


| Huband's ColleQtion, p. 57, 58. 
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p the Britiſh forces raiſed by Sir Ralph Gore, Sir Ji. Cole, Sir I, and Sir Ro- Cantus 

; bert Stewart in the County of Donnegal, the Lords Chicheſter, Arces, Clane- |. 

; boy, Sir James Montgomery, Sit Arthur Tyringham, Colonel Chicheſter, WOES 
: Colonel Hill, and others in thoſe northern parts, in virtue of his Majelty's 18. 
Commiſſions, who though they had born the brunt of the war, in the height 
of the Rebels fury and power, had endured all the hardſhips of a winter 
campaign, and had done eminent ſervices!, had not yet been put on the 
eſtabliſhment, nor received any pay, nor been ſupplicd by the Parliament 
with any proviſions, ammunition, or clothes, though their extreme wants in 
all theſe teſpects had been frequently repreſented to the two Houles, and re- 
lief ſollicited by Agents ſent expteſly for that purpoſe. 

About the middle of April General Major Robert Monroe landed with fe 
2500 Scots at Carrickfergus; and being joined on the 28th and 29th of. | 
that month by Lord Conway and Colonel Chicheſter, and others with 1 800 j 
foot, five troops of horſe and two of dragoons, advanced on the firſt of May | 
to the Newry, which Sir H. Tichburne would have taken in before, could 
he but have ſpared men to garriſon the place. Upon the Army's approach, . 
the Rebels quitted the town, and the caſtle ſurrendered on the 3d, in which 
were found only half a barrel of powder, and ſixty muskets, not above a 
dozen of them fixed; ſo utterly unable were the Rebels to provide for the 
defence of that important place. Carling ford caſtle was probably as ill tur- 
niſhed; for Sir H. Tichburne coming before it the next day with a ſmall 
party, had it delivered to him without the leaſt reſiſtance. He left Sir Charles 0 
Pointes (who with Sir Edward Trevor and other priſoners had been releaſed * 
by the taking of the ary] with a few men to garriſon it; and advanced 
the day following to the Newry, ro confer with Monroe, and inform him of 
the ſtate of the Province and the condition of the enemy. The Rebels were 
in a terrible conſternation, and deſtitute of every thing neceſſary for their de- 
fence. m The Lord Iveagh, Colonel Con O Netle, and the Maccartans had 
quitted their ſeats and territorics in the County of Downe, and fled the 
country. Sir Phelim O Netle dreading the farther advance of the Army, 
had burnt and deſerted Ardmagh, quitted Dungannon, and retired to Char- 
lemont, which was not to be defended at that time for want of powder; 
and his followers had diſperſcd themſelves, and fled into the faſtneſſes of T y- 
rone for ſafety. There was then in Ulſter an Army of 12000 foot, (now 
or ſhortly to be made up, was the Lords Juſtices ſay, 19000 men, a force as 
great as was in all the reſt of the Kingdom) beſides a conſiderable body of 
horſe; „a ©& ſtrength fit for a greater employment, and of more importance, 
* than the clearing of U/ſter was likely to be, if the benefit of time were 
e ſpcedily embraced.” There was now a fair opportunity offered of reduc- 
ing that whole Province, and of employing part of the forces in ſome other 
part of the Kingdom, where the Rebels were better armed and ordered than 
they were in the North. This was Sir Henry's opinion, and he preſſed, that 
the opportunity might not be loſt, and that the Rebels might be vigorouſly 
purſued, without allowing them time to recover their ſpirits, or to be ſup- 
plied with ammunicion from foreign parts. But this did not ſuit with Mon- 
r0e's views or inſtructions; who after putting ſixty men, cighteen women 
and two Prieſts to death at the Newry, and leaving a garriſon of 300 men 
under Lieutenant Colonel Sinclair in the place, reſolved to return with the 
Army to Carrickfergus. He ſet out on the 7th, and in his retreat thither, 
waſted Lord Iueaghs and Maccartan's country, the Army taking a prey of 
4000 cattle, beſides other goods, which being to be divided on the 1 2th, 


Letters of Lords Juſtices, April 4. and June 7. 
Lord Conway's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, May 15. : 
In their letter of June 7. © Letter of Sir H. Tichburne to the Earl of Ormonde, May 16. 1642. 
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CHARLES the Scots carried them off the night before, ſo that the Engliſh troops got 


nothing, began to mutiny, and never cared to march out with the Srors 


VV afterwards. 


Monroe after a ſhort ſtay at Carrickfergus, drew out his Scots forces, and 
marched into the County of Antrim, where he made a prey of about 5000 
cows, burnt Glenarme, a town belonging to the Earl of Antrim, and waſted 
that Nobleman's lands. He was there joined by a body of the Marquis of 
Argyle regiment, which now came over and took the Raghlins ; but did 
not meet an enemy in all his progreſs, Alexander Macdonnell, called Col. 
kittagh, having retired with the Iriſb that joined him over the Bann. The 
Earl of Antrim had come at the latter end of April from Middinſton to his 
ſear of Dunlace, a ſtrong caſtle by the ſea- ſide in the County of Antrim : 
and after his arrival there, had found means to ſupply Colerain, which had 
been blocked up by the Iriſb, and was reduced to extremity, with 100 beets, 
ſixty loads of corn, and other proviſions at his own expence. He had offer- 
ed Monroe his ſervice and aſſiſtance for ſecuring of the country in the peace 
of which he was greatly intereſted, by reaſon of his great eſtate, the rents 


whereof he could not otherwiſe receive. The Major General made him a © 


viſit at Dunlace, where the Earl received him with many expreſſions of glad- 
neſs, and had provided for him a great entertainment; but it was no ſooner 
over, than Monroe made him a' priſoner, and ſeized the caſtle, leaving his 
Licutenant Colonel there with a garriſon for the guard of both, and putting 
the reſt of the Earl's houſes into the hands of the Marquis of Arg yle's men. 
In theſe parts Monroe continued for two months, without attempting any 
thing againſt the Rebels, who had thereby leiſure given them to gather toge- 
ther again in a body; and? Sir Phelim O Neile, with Colkittagh, and all the 
forces that had retired out of Downe and Antrim, or could be raiſed in the 
Counties of Ardmagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh and Donnegal, marched on June 
16. againſt Sir W. and Sir Robert Stewart. After the ſharpeſt action that had 
been fought in the North, the Rebels were routed, with the loſs of 500 
ſlain on the ſpot, beſides others taken priſoners, and a much greater number 
that were wounded, The two victorious Commanders would fain have fol- 
lowed their blow, and have driven the enemy out of their lurking holes in 
thoſe parts: they ſaw and repreſented the neceſſity of doing fo ; but as their 
forces had no pay, and were in danger of being ſtarved for want of provi- 
ſions, they could not lead them on any ſervice, but what was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. 


About the ſame time the Lord Montgomery, with 700 foot of his own 


regiment, and three troops of horſe, joined General Monroe, as he quartered = 


near Liſnegarvy in his way to Maccartans country, where he intended to 
make a ſecond ravage, and being followed by others of Lord Claneboy's and 
Lord Conway's men, preſſed the General to purſue the Rebels into the Coun- 
ty of Ardmagh. Monroe poſitively refuſed to croſs the Baun; however the 
Lord Montgomery reſolved to advance thither with the ſmall force he had, 
and on June 20. entered Ardmagh, took and burnt Kinerd; and the next 
day forced the town of Charlemont. The ſame night Sir W. Brownlowe ſur- 


priſed the fort of Dungannon, where a braſs piece of ordnance being found, 


the Lord Montgomery was in hopes of terrifying the garriſon of the caſtle 
of Charlemont (the only place of ſtrength left the Rebels in thoſe parts) into 
a ſurrender; but wanting ammunition, was forced to quit the cntcrprize, 
and return home. He prepared however, in conjunction with Lord Conway, 
to make a ſecond attempt upon that caſtle, which being unprovided, Was 
eaſy to be taken ; and had made ſuch proviſion for the cnterprize, that theit 


Sir Robert Stegvart's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, June 21. 1642. 
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forces were able to march thro' Tyrone and all Ulſter, 4 but the Scots would CHARLES 


not ſuffer them to march, pretending that they only were to make the war 
in U/ter. They carried this point ſo far, that Alexander Leſly, Earl ot Levin, 
ſent poſitive orders from Scotland, that no man ſhould beſiege any place, nor 
place a garriſon in any town 0 Ulſter, but by the permiſſion of the Scots 
Commanders; and thus that deſign was broken. Had Monroe but taken the 
ſame fancy for the cattle of Tyrone, Ardmagh, Monaghan and Fermanagh, 
as he ſhewed for the ſpoil of other parts; had he only waſted thoſe Coun- 
ties, drove away the flocks and herds of the inhabitants, and deſtroyed all 
the corn upon the ground, which might have been done, almoſt without 
oppoſition, the Rebels there could never have been able to ſubſiſt the follow- 
ing winter, and the war had been ended in the North. But he did not 
think fit to ſtir till about the middle of July, when the news of his aflem- 
bling his forces had ſuch an effect upon the Jr;/Þ Chieftains, that * having 
met together to conſider what they ſhould do in their preſent circumſtances, 
they agreed that it was not poſſible for them to make a defence, and that 
every one ſhould ſhift for himſelf, ſome intending for France, tome to Hain 
or Flanders, others to the Highlands of Scotland. They were about exccut- 
ing this reſolution, when an expreſs arrived from Colonel Owen O Neile, 
with an account, that after a long paſſage by ſea from Dunkerke round the 
north of Scotland, he was at laſt landed in the County of Donnegal with a 
number of old Officers and ſoldicrs of his own regiment, and a good quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition ; that he had ſent another ſhip (the Saint I'ran- 
cis) with a further ſupply of both to J/exford; that ſince his landing he had 
taken poſſeſſion of Caſtle Doe, and would there wait till they ſent a body 
of forces to convoy him into their quarters. This account gave them new 
courage, and making a ſhift to aſſemble a ſufficient number of men, they 
brought that experienced Commander and his ſupplics ſafe to Charlemont ; 
which Monroe might caſily have ſ taken before his arrival, if he had pleaſed. 
He had indeed at Lord Conway's inſtance, who attended him in the expedi- 
tion, advanced thither with 3600 foot, three troops of horſe, and four field- 
pieces; but after taking a view of the place on July 15. ſeeing ſome parties 
of the enemy, who had no powder to fire, making a prey of cattle, and kil- 
ling 700 country people, men, women and children, who were driving away 
their cattle, he returned the next day to the Newry. 

The Scots forces were all this while taken up with ſpoiling the Counties 
of Downe and Antrim, (which they waſted more than the Rebels had done) 
and driving continually vaſt herds of cattle to the ſea coaſt, from whence 
they ſent them over into Scotland. They exported theſe in ſuch prodigious 
numbers out of the Kingdom, that the Lords 2 were forced to ſend 
complaints thereof to the Commiſſioners for 1r;ſh affairs appointed by the 
Parliament of England, apprehending that this practice of the Scots © would 
* in a ſhort time totally exhauſt the Province of U/ſer of all the cattle, the 
« inconvenience whereof, were it to light upon the Rebels only, and not 
on the King's Army and the Britiſb inhabitants, they ſhould be glad to ſee; 
* but in this caſe, they feared the King's Army and the Brzti/þ would ſud- 
* denly become diſtreſſed, and the charge of England in victualling the ſol- 
dier become heavier by much than otherwiſe it would be. For which 
* reaſon they prayed the Commiſſioners to give ſome directions on that 
* head, not thinking it fit for themſelves, without ſome directions to do ſo, 
or to preſs any reſtraint upon the Scots, leſt [ſay they] we ſhould give them 
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* luch offence as may not ſtand with the reſolutions in England, and leſt 


* Lard Comway's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, July 7. 1642. 
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CHARLES*® it might any way croſs the agreement made with the Commiſſioners of 
I. « Frotland; wherein we arc very ignorant, to the great hazard of his Ma- 
L jeſty's affairs here, as well in this particular, as in directing them for pro- 
1642. „ ſecution of the war in that Province, which we expect to be done by 
« them, and where we yet hear of very little done. 

7 Earl of The Parliament of England, after putting U/ſter into the hands and ma. 
Ormonde's nagement of the Scots, and forming the Officers of the new forces ſent into 
3 „Ireland according to their own mind, thought it not altogether prudent to 
the Parliament neglect entirely the old Army in that Kingdom. They ſuſpected the Officers 
/ England. thercof, as having moſt of them been put in by the Earl of Strafford, and 
were not enclined to do them any real ſervice. Agreeably hereto they had 
made no proviſion for their arrcars before the Rebellion, nor for their pay 
afterwards, till upon the paſſing of the Adventurers Act, they formed the 
eſtabliſhment for Ireland: But they thought it would not be amiſs to make 
them a compliment, which might poſſibly engage them in their intereſt by 
hopes of future fayour. The Earl of Ormonde by his quality and Capacity, 
by his command of the Army, and the affection of the military men, ſtood 
- diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. His reputation was not a little encreaſed by the 
late expeditiori which he had made into the Pale, which was attended with 
the railing of the ſiege of Drogheda ; an event which the Triſh writers aſ- 
cribe unanimouſly to that march, and to the Rebels thinking their forces, di- 
vided by the Boyne, too weak to oppoſe his Army, and at the ſame time to 
belcaguer the place. The Houſe of Commons taking occaſion from that 
ſucceſs, ordered the Speaker, on April 9. to write him a ſ letter in their 
name, © acknowledging his wiſe and prudent conduct of the Army, expreſ. 
« ſing their great ſatisfaction in his ſervices, and aſſuring him of their ready 
« geſires and affections to ſhew their further ſenſe, when occaſion ſhould of- 
« fer in ſuch a way as might be ſuitable to the great eſtcem the Houſe had 
“ conceived of his Lordſhip, and the loyal and faithful endeavours he had 
« ſhewn in a ſervice, wherein the Crown and State of England were fo 
« highly concerned.” They deſired his Lordſhip in the ſame letter to ſig- 
nify to the chief Officers under his command, the particular notice which 
the Houſe took of their good ſervice, and how deſirous they ſhould be to 

give all fit encouragement to perſons of their merit and profeſſion. 

They had an occaſion ſoon offered of carrying this compliment to a greater 
height. Sir Thomas Wharton, brother to Philip Lord Wharton, (one of the 
principal leaders of the Republican party in the Houle of Lords) was a par- 
ticular friend of the Earl of Ormonde, and when the independent companics 
were formed into regiments in Ireland, and one of theſe aſſigned to the Earl 
as Licutenant General of the Army, he had been named by the Lord Licu- 
tenant for Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, as being acceptable to his 
Lordſhip, and equally agrecable to the Parliament. He was a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, and the Earl of Ormonde hearing of ſome reports 
ſpread in England to his diſadvantage, had wrote to him a letter of com- 
plaint on that ſubject. Sir Thomas Wharton, on May 4. acquainted the 
Houle with thoſe reports, and the letter being read, t an order was made, 
« that in a letter appointed to be ſent to the Earl of Ormonde notice ſhould 
« be taken of the apprehenſion he lay under of thoſe miſteports, and aſſu- 
« rance given him of the clearaeſs of eſteem wherein he ſtood with that 
« Houſe; that 500 f. ſhould be laid out in a jewel to be beſtowed on his 
« Lordſhip, and the Houſe of Lords be moved to join with their Houle in 
e beſceching his Majeſty to make the Earl of Ormonde Knight of the Garter.” 
This did not put an entire ſtop to thoſe miſtepotts: envy and jealouſy railed 
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a doubt whether it would be ſent at all. Bur u Sir Francis Anneſley Viicount 
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others, and put difficultics in the way of the intended preſent; it was once CARUS 


Valentia, Mr. Dengil Hollis, and others exetting themſelves to refute thole CLWNg 


milrepreſentations, which were maliciouſly whiſpered underhand to the Earl 
of Ormonde's prejudice, the * letter which was drawn up by Mr. Hollis, was 
at laſt on July 20. read and approved in the Houſe, though much fainter 
in its expreſſions of reſpect and acknowledgment than when it was firſt 

enned, and was the next day tranſmitted to his Lordſhip with the jewel; 
which colt 120 J. more than the value expreſſed in the order, and * was re— 
ccived by the Earl with that ſenſe of the honour done him, and with thole 
expreſſions of acknowledgment, which ſuch an extraordinary mark of rhe 
eſteem of that Houle deſerved. 


1642, 


Ihe victory which the Earl of Ormonde had lately gained over the Rebels 1t;; expedition 
at Killruſh in the County of Kildare, contributed not a little to put the“ Naber. 


Houte upon making him ſo extraordinary a complement. Serjeant Major 
Berry in the laſt week of March, arriving from England with 400 firclocks, 
the Lords Juſtices reſolved to ſend out a body of forces to burn and deſtroy 
the houſes and goods of the Rebels, who had deſerted the County of Xl. 
fare. The Earl of Ormonde accordingly on April 2. marched out of Dub. 
ln with 3000 foot, $00 horſe and five field pieces, and quartered that night 
at Raithcoole. The next day he advanced to the Naas, which, having be- 
tOrc taved it from burning for this purpoſe, he ſecured with a garriſon under 
J icutenant Colonel Gzbſon, and placed a new Sovercign with eight Burgel- 
ſes, and fifty families ot deſpoiled Proteſtants in the town. The ſame day 
the Counteſs of Ormonde, with her children, and about an hundred Proteſ- 
tants that had been plundered, and afterwards had taken refuge at her houſe 
of Carrick (having been eſcorted from thence by Edmond Butler, fon and 
heir of the Lord Mountgarret, to Waterford, and thence to the fort of 
Duncannon) arrived, aftcr a favourable paſlage by ſea, ſafe at Dublin. The 
— immediately ſent the Earl an account of her arrival, with leave for 
im to return, that he might have the contentment of ſeeing his family af- 
ter ſo long a ſeparation * His Lordſhip acknowledged the favour offered 
him, but begged their pardon for not accepting it, his affections to the pub- 
lick ſervice bcing always ſtronger in him, than any other that could point at 
his private contentment or advantage. | 
On the 4th he marched to Killcullen, and the next day to Athy, being 
viſited on the road by the Earls of Caſt/ehaven and Antrim, and burning 
that part of the country. From Athy he detached a party for the relief of 
Cloghgrenan and the caſtle of Catherlogh; which was caſily effected, the 
Rebels, which had blocked them up, flying away at the approach of the 
troops. On the 7th, the Lieutenant General advanced to Hradbally, and 
from thence the day following to Maryborow, having relieved Ballynekill 
and other caſtles by the way, and ſupplied them with a quantity of ammu- 
nition and proviſions. From Maryborow he ſent Sir Thomas Lucas Com- 
miſſary General of the horſe, Sit Charles Coote, Sir R. Grenville and Captain 
Tarner with ſix troops of horſc and dragoons to relieve the caſtles of Burris, 
Knockmeneaſe and Birr, then reduced to great diſtreſs, by want of ammunition. 
The enterprize was both difficult and dangerous, by reaſon of the diſtance of 
thoſe places, the length of the march, the badneſs of the roads thro' woods, 
bogs and defilees, and the great multitude of the enemy's troops, which 
lay diſperſed in thoſe parts, and which united might intercept that detach- 
ment, if not in their march, at leaſt in their retreat to the Army. Expe- 


* 15. No. XCII. CTII. : * 15. No. XCIII. 5 B. . ; 
* His letter of April 4. to the Lords Juſtices, B. 26. - No. CVI 
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CnarLes dition was the life and ſoul of the enterprize, and the only point which 
I. could ſecure ſucceſs. This ſmall party of horſe took their way through the 
C/ VN woods of Mountrath, performed the ſervice for which they were ſent, and 
1642. returning through O Dun's country by the way of Portnehinch, whither 
the Earl of Ormonde ſent a body of 500 foot and a troop of horſe, under 
Colonel Monckto favour their paſſage over the Barrow, they after ſurmounting 
incredible difficulties, and a march of forty eight hours, without the inter. 
miſſion of more than three hours reſt, came back ſafe to the Army, without 
any loſs, but that of ſome horſes which were rendered unſerviceable by the 

greatneſs of the fatigue. 

On y the 13th the Earl of Ormonde, having executed all that was inteng. 
ed by the expedition, returned with his Army to Athy ; about four miles 
from which place at the bridge of Mageny, Lord Mountgarret, attended by 
the Lords Jkerrin and Dunboyne, the Baron of Loghma, Sir Morgan Cave. 
nagh, Hugh Byrne, Roger More and moſt of the principal Rebels of Queen: 
County, Rilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow, Catherlogh and Kildare, had poſted 
himſelf with an Army of sooo foot and three or four troops of horſe, 
drawn out of thoſe Counties. The Earl of Ormonde attended by Sir Tho- 
mas Lucas, and other Commanders, went with a party of 200 horſe to take 
a view of their forces, to obſerve their ſtrength, and the manner of their 
encampment. Upon his return, he called a Council of war to conſider, 
what reſolution was fitteſt to be taken. It was conſidered, that the horſes 
of the Army were exceedingly harraſſed in their late long and troubleſome 
marches for relief of the ſeveral places beforementioned ; that many of the 
ſoldiers were ſick; that their victuals were almoſt ſpent ; that their ſtore of 
ammunition was much exhauſted, in furniſhing the ſeveral places that had 
been relieved; that they had not heard from Dublin ſince they left the 
Naas (all the ways being ſhut up by the Rebels) and conſequently knew not 
but there might be cauſe for haſtening thither, to prevent any inconyeni- 
ence there; that they were much encumbered with the multitude of their 
carriages, which were neceſſarily increaſed for the carrying, as well of the 
ammunition ſent for relief of ſo many caſtles, and the proviſion of bread 
for the Army, leſt the want thereof ſhould diſtreſs them abroad, where they 
were not ſure to be ſufficiently provided, as of their ſick ſoldiers and many 
poor unſerviceable Engliſh, who had been brought away from the caſtles 
relieved; that the Army of the Rebels was poſted at a great advantage; that 
they might at their pleaſure get from them into a bog or wood, both which 
lay very near them, and might eaſily break down the bridge of Mageny, 
which lay between their forces. For theſe reaſons it was reſolved in Coun- 
cil, not to attack the enemy, eſpecially being ſo very numerous, in their 
adyantagcous poſt, but rather to bend their courſe towards Dublin; and it 
the enemy offered to hinder their march, not to ſuffer ſuch an inſult from 
them, but to force a paſſage in deſpight of the Rebels, at any hazard what- 
ſoever. 

The battle of In purſuit of this reſolution, the Lieutenant General leaving three com- 
Killulh. panics, with all neceſſaries for their defence in Athy, marched from thence 
on the 15th about ſix in the morning. He had diſpoſed of ſo many of his 
men in ſeveral needful garriſons, and there was ſuch a number ſick, that 
his whole Army did not in able fighting men excecd above 2400 foot and 
400 horſe, which marched in this order. Firſt, Cornet Pollard with thirty 
horſe, as avantcouriers to ſee the paſſages free from ambuſhes, ſupported by 
about 100 firelocks, which were followed by the baggage belonging to 
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the horſe. Next marched ſix troops of horſe led by T. Lucas in two divi- CH 


ſions, followed by the baggage of the foot, and the bread and ammunition 
waggons. Then came the Earl of Ormonde with a troop of volunteers, 
wherein were the Lord Dillon (cldeſt fon to the Earl of Roſcommon) the 
Lord Brabazon, Sir Robert Farrer, Colonel John Barry, Scrjcant Major 
John Ogle, and divers other Gentlemen of good quality. After him marched 
tour diviſions of foot, of about zoo each, followed by the artillery and 
the ammunition belonging to the train. After them, four other diyi- 
ſions of foot, making about the ſame number. Then three troops of horſe 
under Sir R. Grenville, and the rear of the foot commanded by Sir C. 
Coote. The train and baggage were a great hindrance to them in this 
march, and unavoidably weakened the ſtrength of the Army, by interpoſing 
between the van and the rear. | 

They had ſcarce marched a mile in this order, when they diſcovered the 
Rebels on their right, on the other ſide of a bog by a caſtle called Killiba, 
about three miles diſtant, but marching with all poſſible haſte either to over- 
take them, or to ſeize a paſſage near Ballyſonan, through which the Army 


was neceſſarily to paſs, in their way to Connell, where it was reſolved to 


quarter. The Lieutenant General thercupon cauſed the pioneers to make 
ways into the incloſed grounds, that the foot might march in the flank of 
che baggage, as well for its ſecurity, as to avoid the cumber thereof, in caſe 
the light armed Rebels ſhould fall ſuddenly upon them, ordering Cornet 
Magragh with thirty horſe carefully to obſerve their march, and ſending 
out other ſcouts to bring him continual notice of the motions and approach 
of the enemy. As the Rebels, being not encumbered with any baggage, 
marched faſter than his men, and the aforeſaid paſs was of great importance, 
he gave orders to Sir T. Lucas to advance with all the troops of horſe in 
the van (cxcept his Lordſhip's own troop and the voluntcers) with all expe- 
dition, to ſecure it, and to make it good till the reſt of the troops could come 
up. By the time the Army had marched abour two miles further, the ſcouts 
brought intelligence, that the Rebels were on the other ſide of an hill, which 
had for a good while covered them from their ſight, and made extraordinary 
haſte to poſſeſs themſelves of the paſs. Sir T. Lucas had already ſeized it, 
and facing their van, brought their whole Army to a ſtand ; upon which the 
Lieutenant General cauſed the carriages and baggage to draw off behind him 
under the guard of the avantcouriers, and ſent orders to Sir C. Coote and 
Sir R. Grenville to advance as faſt as they could with the rear; and to Sir 
T. Lucas to join him with his horſe. 

In the mean time, the Earl of Ormonde having diſcovered divers of the 
Rebels colours drawn up on an hill on the right hand, inſtantly made a ſtand 
with the firſt four diviſions of foot, drew them up in an handſome order of 
battle, adapred to the place on which he ſtood, and faced the enemy within 
two musket ſhot of them, leaving room for the other troops of horſe and 


foot when they ſhould come up, according to the nature of the ground, and 


the order in which he deſigned they ſhould fight. In this order, and in 
expectation of the other troops, he ſtood for a while; the Rebels in the 
mean time drawing up, and ordering their troops. As ſoon as Sir T. Lucas 
and the reſt came up, the Earl advanced againſt the enemy, who were 
drawn up in two diviſions; till by the interpoſition of an hedge and hollow 
way, ſome of the troops were forced to go about, and then draw up again 
in the ſame order, on the other ſide of the hedge, almoſt within musket 
ſhot of the Rebels; parties of firelocks and musketeers being ſent out to be- 
gin the fight, and ſome ſhor being made by the artillery, with more terror 
than damage to the enemy. This firing at a diſtance laſted but a ſhort while, 
for Sir T. Lucas eſpying a breach in the hedge, where four horſes could 
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CHARLES march abreaſt, paſſed through it, and advanced with three troops on a round 
I. trot againſt their left wing, which was flanked with a troop of horſe on 
D each fide. They could not ſtand his charge, but broke immediately, flying 
1642. towards a bog, and leaving behind them divers of their colours and arms 
Sir R. Grenville then, with three other troops, charging the party of horſe 

on the left of that diviſion, ſoon made them betake themſelves to flight, as 

the foot in that diviſion alſo did, being broke by Sir T. Lucas's three 

troops, and warmly purſucd by the others. . All this time, the right wins 

of the Army of the Rebels ſtood firm, without moving. There were in 

it the Lord Mountgarret, Hugh Byrne and ſeveral others of the Principal 

Rebels. Againſt this body in which the enemy repoſed their greateſt con. 
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8 fidence, the Earl of Ormonde advanced with his troop of volunteers, and 
9 300 foot commanded by Sir Zohn Sherlock Lieutenant Colonel of the Lord 
' Lambert's regiment. The Rebels ſtood the exchanging of ſeveral volleys 
0 


of ſhot, and then retreated in ſome order, till they got to the top of an 
hill ncar them, when they broke at once, and ran for their lives to a bog 
not far from thence, whither all the reſt of the party before routed had be- 
taken themſelves for ſafety. In this battle there were twenty Engliſh ſlain, and 
about forty wounded ; but the Rebels loſt above 700 killed outright, among 
which were ſeveral Colonels, and Gentlemen of diſtinction; and had not the 
bog been ſo near, the execution had been much greater. The z chiefs of 
the routed Army fled different ways; the Lords Mountgarret and Therrin 
got that night to Twlogh, Roger More and his brother Liſagb to his own 
houſe near the Boyne, and Hugh Byrne with the Wicklow men to the faſt- 
nels of Glangaran, all in no little diſtraction, and their forces entirely diſ- 
perſed. The relation of this victory publiſhed by order of the Houle of 
Commons, celebrates the Earl of Ormonde's conduct on this occaſion, and 
the important ſervice which he did in his own perſon, ordering the bat- 
« tle and manner of fight in all the parts of it, and doing it with very great 
judgment, laying hold quickly and ſeaſonably on all opportunities or ad- 
* vantage that could be gained, and ſparing not reſolutely to expoſe his 
% own perſon to hazard, cqually with any other Commander.” The day 
after this victory, which for want of victuals and ammunition he could not 
improve, the Earl marched to the Naas, and leaving Sir C. Coote with 
his regiment and 300 horſe, there in garriſon, returned on the 17th to 
Dublin. | 
denen a The Romiſh Clergy, who (as the Lords Juſtices à ſay) had hitherto walked 
«/ tbe Romiſh ſomewhat inviſibly in all theſe works of darkneſs, now began openly to 
©zy ©. juſtify that Rebellion, which they were before ſuppoſed underhand to pro- 
Rebellion, mote. Hugh O Nettle, titular Primate of Aremagh ſummoned the Biſhops 
and Clergy of his Province to a ſynod at Kells. b They met on March 22. 
and after making ſome conſtitutions againſt murderers, plunderers, and the 
uſurpers of other people's eſtates, they declared the war (ſo they called the 
Rebellion) of the 1ri/h to be lawful and pious, and exhorted all perſons to 
join in ſupport of the cauſe. Thomas Diaz or Deſſe, titular Biſhop of 
Meath, had been ſummoned to this ſynod ; but neither came in perſon, nor 
ſent a proxy to appear for him. He had not ſent ſo much as an excuſe for 
his abſence, nor admoniſhed any of the dignitaries of his Church to go thi- 
ther. He had laboured earneſtly to keep the Nobility and Gentry of his 
Dioceſe from embarking in the war, which he maintained to be groundlcls 
and unjuſt; and had ſucceeded fo well, particularly with the Earl of Il eſt- 
meath (in whole houſe he lived) and ſeveral Gentlemen of the Nugent 
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family, that they had not ſtirred. This the Rebels thought ſo much to their CuanuLes 


prejudice, that they impured to it their miſcarriage at Drogheda, athrming, that 


if they had but been aſſiſted with the thouſand men which they expected from GW WI 
the County of Meſimeat h, they ſhould certainly have taken the place. It was 1642. 


neceſſary in policy to cenſure a Prelate that had done them fo much milchict, 
and to deſtroy the credit which he had with his flock. They ordered him to 
recant an opinion ſo contradiftory to their own, to ſubſcribe the acts of the 
ſynod, and to ſubmit himſelf in three weeks, under pain of incurring ſuſpi- 
cion of hereſy, and of being informed againſt to the Pope; and in calc he 
did not ſubmit within that time, they declared him ſuſpended 46 officio. 

To the authority of a provincial ſynod, it was thought proper to add that 
of a general ſynod of all the Biſhops and Clergy of Ireland, which met on 
May 10. © at Kilkenny. The three titular Archbiſhops of Ardmagh, Caſhel 
and Tuam, with ſix other Biſhops, and the proxics of five more, beſides 
Vicars General, and other dignitaries were there preſent and declared the 
war to be juſt and lawful. Among other conſtitutions, they ordered an ex- 
act regiſter to be kept in each Province of the burnings, murders and cruel- 
ties committed by the Proteſtant forces, and paſſed cenſures on ſuch of their 
own people as were guilty of the like outrages. They provided, that no 
diſtinction ſhould be made of Old and New Iriſh, and that all who had 
taken arms ſhould be united by a common Oath of Aſlociation ; that all 
who ſhould refuſe to take the Oath, or were neuters, or who aſſiſted the 
enemy with victuals, arms, advice or intelligence, ſhould be excommunicated, 
and deemed enemies of the cauſe and betrayers of their country. They di- 
reed all eccleſiaſtical revenues to be received by particular collectors, and 
after a competency being allowed to the proprictor, the reſt to be applied 
for the ſcrvice of the war. For the better exerciſe and ſupport of their con- 
federacy, they made ſeveral regulations with regard to the Provinces, ap- 
pointing Provincial Councils, compoſed of Clergy and Laity togcther, to be 
ſettled in each, and a General Council of the Nation to be formed at Kz/- 
kenny, to which the others were to be ſubordinate. They reſolved alſo to 
apply to foreign Potentates, and ordered that in the next General Aſſembly, 
a Prelate, a Nobleman and a Lawyer ſhould be deputed to the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of France, to ſollicit for aſſiſtance. * Thele were acts 
purely of the Clergy, but the Nobility and Gentry then at K'z/kexny joined 
in forming the Oath of Aſſociation, in naming the Members of the Supreme 
Council, of which Lord Mountgarret was choſen Preſident, and in appoint- 


ing a General Aſſembly of the whole Nation to meet in that city in the Ocfo- 
ber following. 


Soon after the Earl of Ormonde's return to Dublin, Philip Lord Liſle lem Life's 
landed there from England, with his own regiment of 600 horſe carabi- expedition into 
neers, and another of 300 dragoons. The latter of theſe was immediately Cages“ 


ſent northward, and divided between Drogheda and Dundalk; but Lord 
_ was kept about Dublin, ready to go upon ſervice in thoſe parts, for 
which as that young Nobleman impatiently longed, there was ſoon offered 
an occaſion. Lettice Lady of Offaly had been beſieged for ſome months in 
her ſcat of Caſtle-Gea/ell in the King's County, and was now reduced to 
great extremity. She found means to ſend to Sir C. Coote, who was then 
at the Naas, an account of the miſcrable condition of the place, as Sir John 
Giffard did at the ſame time of his diſtreſs in Caſtle- Jordan. Sir Charles 
wrote to the Earl of Ormonde for orders to undertake the relief of thoſe 
places, and for a troop of horſe carabineers or dragoons to enable him to 
execute that enterprize with ſucceſs. Lord Liſle, would needs be of the party, 


id. fol. 468. 
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WY V and a compliment being made him of the chief command, he ſet out from 
CHARLES the Naas with Robert Lord Digby, ſon to the Lady Offaly, Sir C. Coors 
. Sir G. W/entworth, and a body of 350 horſe or dragoons, and 150 foot; 
arts and marched to Philips Town without any encounter with the enemy, 
mY They found that town abandoned, and having carried the fort by ſtorm, ad. 
vanced to Caſtle Ceaſell, which they ſupplied fo plentifully with all nece(. 
ſaries, that the noble Lady, though far diſtant from any friendly garriſon, 
reſolved ſtill to abide in her caſtle. In their return they rendered the ſame 
ſervice to Sir John Giffard in Caſtle-Jordan, and burning the country all 
the way as they marched, took by force the town of Trim, which the Lords 
Fingall, Gormanſton, Slane and Trimbleſton had quitted at their approach, 
leaving a party of 3 or 400 men to defend it. The place was of conſequence 
by rcaſon of its ſituation on the. Boyne, in a country the beſt in all Ireland 
for horſe ſervice, at about twenty miles diſtance from Dublin, and very con- : 
venient for annoying the Rebels in the Counties of Cavan and Weſtmeath. Y 
Sir R. Grenville, who had the principal ſhare in the taking of it, was of 
opinion, that it ſhould be held by a garriſon, and might be made one of 
the ſtrongeſt towns in the Kingdom. The other Officers agreed in the ſame ; 
ſentiment, and Lord Lz/ſe wrote to the Lords Juſtices to ſend him three | 
troops of horſe and 1200 foot to puſh his conqueſts on that ſide. . 
Great cautim They were much afraid of his youthful ardour, and were unwilling to 
of the rere "ſend them. A great debate aroſe in the Council upon this occaſion; ſome 
grams (cel were for recalling the troops lately ſent, inſtead of ſending more; but at 
laſt it was reſolved to ſend Licutenant Colonel Gzbſon with 1200 foot and 
a troop of horſe to re-inforce the party at Trim. They were to begin their 
march on May 7. but before they ſet out, Lord Liſle having left that place N 
on the 6th arrived at Dublin, to preſs the haſtening of the ſuccours, the A 
troops which were poſſeſſed of Trim, being in continual expectation of an A 
attack from the enemy. His Lordſhip was prevailed with to ſtay behind, 2 
which he the rather ſubmitted to, becauſe the Juſtices at the ſame time that = 
they ſcat away the recruit, {cat orders to Sir C. Coote not to adventure the L 
making of any inroad into the County of Cavan or that way 4. They de- 
livercd to Lord Liſle their letter containing theſe orders, but whether their 
unconquerable averſion to the running of any hazard, or any other rcaſon, 
were the ground of their ſuſpicion, they afterwards entertained a notion that 
his Lordſhip had not ſent away their letter. Anxious about the event, they 
deſired the Earl of Ormonde to write to Sir C. Coote to make what haſte he 
could back to the Naas, and not to ſtir northward till he received directions 
from the State, They were not long in pain on that head, advice coming 
ſoon after from Sir R. Grenville e, that the Rebels, taking advantage of the 
weakneſs of the garriſon, which by Lord Liſſes and another convoy ſent to 
Dublin, and by ſafeguards put into two ſtrong houſes in the country, was re- 
duced to fifty horſe, eighty dragoons, thirty firelocks and 100 musketcers, 
had attacked Trim on the 7th about day break in the morning with a body 
of 3000 men, but had been beaten off with loſs, the garriſon being pre- 
parcd to meet them; and that Sir C. Coote ſallying out with a party of horſe 
and dragoons to improve the ſucceſs, had been ſhot dead in the field. The 
manner of his death was variouſly reported, and it remained uncertain, whe- 
ther the fatal ſhot came from the enemy, or from one of his own troopers. 
His corps was ſent the next day under a convoy towards Dublin. The 
dcath of this Gentleman did not quiet all the fears of the Lords Juſtices: Sir 
R. Grenville, who now commanded in Trim had the like enterprizing ge- 
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nius, and they were apprehenſive he would make ſome attempt upon theCrarres 
Rebels in the County of Cavan. They ſent him t orders to ſpoil and Kill J. 
all the Rebels on this ſide the Boyne firſt, and atter on the other ſide, as far Pr Das 
as he could go for a day and night; but not to place men in Arhboy, nor 942: 
to attempt Kells, unleſs upon a ſudden and certain furprize, and in that calc, 
not to leave any garriſon in the place. : 
This timorous way of procecding againſt an unprovided and ever beaten Paik of the 
enemy, might poſlibly ariſe from an extreme caution natural enough to old“ Y. 
men, who are ſeldom enterprizing in matters of war, which depend as to 
the event ſo much upon untoreſeen accidents, that they arc ſcarce to be rc- 
duced to a certainty. But their apprehenſions of terrible conſequences that 
would follow any ill ſucceſs were certainly much increated by the temper 
and condition of the forces. The Engliſh lately ſent over did not well agree 
with the old or neo raiſed forces in Ireland; and though thele latter were all 
Proteſtants and generally Engliſh, the former, out of a malapert kind of vanity 
in reſpect of their own country, and too great a contempt for that into which 
the others had been tranſplanted (an humour too much indulged by the En- 
gliſb at all times) were continually upbraiding them with reproachtul lan— 
guage, calling them Iriſb Rebels; which produced frequent quarrels among . 
the ſoldicrs, whom for want of pay it was impollible to keep in diſcipline e. 
9 The diſtreſs of the Army was ſuch, that the Lords ee were every mo- 
- ment uncaſy and diſtracted in their minds for fear of a mutiny. When they 
were met in Council on May 6. ſeveral Captains, who with thcir ſoldiers 
were appointed to march to Trim, came to the Council Chamber and de- 
ſired an audience. Being immediately admitted, they plainly told the Board, 
I in a ſtrange and unuſual manner, that they themſelves were not able to | | 
I march for want of money, and that their men abſolutely refuſed to move or 
A ſtir from Dublin without their pay, and withal for want of ſhocs and ſtock- 
3 ings. Many of the ſoldiers indeed in their late marches, had been forced to 
_— go barcfooted, and by the hardnels and craggineſs of the ways, their feet 
1 had been ſo hurt, that they bled moſt of the way that they marched, and 
abundance unable longer to walk, had been forced to be carried in carrs, by 
which and other hardſhips, as well as by unwholſome dict, all ariſing from 
want of money, they had fallen ſick and died in great numbers. ' 
If this had been the reſolution of only a few of the ſoldiers, the State l 
would have procceded againſt them with ſome ſeverity for a terror to others; 
but they found that all the common ſoldiers in general were of the ſame 
mind; perhaps by underhand encouragement therein from ſome inferior Of- 
ficers, whole caſe was really very hard, being reduced to very great cxtre- 
mity for want of their pay. In this caſe they durſt not adventure upon pu- 
niſhing, for fear the event might prove fatal, and therefore uſed all poſlible 
means to get a little money to ſupply them. They neither had, nor could 
borrow any; but a thouſand pounds collected in England for relief of the 
deſpoiled Proteſtants having been lately remitted over, and a ſmall part oſ 
it yet uniſſued, they were neceſſitated to make uſe of that money to con- 
tent the Officers, who were at laſt with much difficulty perſuaded to march. 
The common ſoldiers ſtill refuſed, and one of them conteſted his refuſal in 
ſo high a manner, and with ſuch ſeditious and inſolent words, that the Ju- 
ſtices were forced to give order, he ſhould be hanged in the head of the 
troops, as they were all drawn out to march in the morning to Trim. This 
had like to have occaſioned a gencral mutiny; the ſoldiers began all to ex- 
claim, calling aloud for thcir pay, and were going to reſcue the man from 
the gallows; nor was it without great difficulty and ſome force, that the 
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CHarLes Officers reſtrained them from that action, reſpiting the execution, till they 


J. 


could ſend to the Lords Juſtices, and know their pleaſure. They upon ma. 


CN ture deliberation of the caſe, thought fit for their own preſervation, and for 


1642. 


Supplies ar- 
rived from 


England. 


State of Con- 
naght. 


the preventing of worſe evils, to reprieye the man; and then the forces march 
away. 

They were not in leſs pain with regard to thoſe left in Dublin, wh, 
were in ſuch miſerable diſtreſs for want of money, that they were harg!; 
kept from plundering the city. To keep theſe men from ſtarving, they had 
been forced to advance them victuals towards their pay, which had in 3 
manner exhauſted their ſtores; nor could they poſſibly have ſubſiſted ſo lon» 
but by the help of proviſions which had been brought by ſome ſhips from 
France, h whilſt in all their extremity, for ſix months after the Rebellion 
they were relieved with none from England. The wants of the ſoldiery were Roe 
confined only to their pay, clothes — proviſions; but extended to ammunition 
and match, both which began to fail; and there were 400 of them rendered 
unſerviceable for want of arms, they having either been ſent over without 
any, or having ſpent them in ſervice. 

In theſe circumſtances, when the ſoldiers were mutinying even in garriſon, 
there was no drawing them out into the field, or undertaking any expedi- 
tion. At laſt in the beginning of June, Captain Butler brought over a ſup- 
ply of 11500 J. i“ a ſum ſo unanſwerable to the long expectation of the 
« ſoldicrs, and ſo far ſhort of enabling the State to give them any reaſonable 
« ſatisfaction, or to contain them from breaking out into diſorder and vio- 
&« lence, that the Lords Juſtices ſtill lay open to the danger of mutiny, their 
e pcrſons and proceedings were arraigned with terrible exclamations, their 
« authority treated with diſeſteem and neglect.“ The regiments of Lord 
Ranelagh, and Sir Michael Emle arriving ſoon after, and two other regi- 
ments lying at Cheſter ready to embark, the Lords Juſtices thought them- 
ſelves ſtrong enougk to ſend 2000 foot, and two troops of horſe to the al. 
ſiſtance of the Preſident of Connaght, who had been a long time blocked 
up by the Rebels in his caſtle of Athlone. They had in their letters to Exg- 
land, declared more than once their opinion, that 3000 foot and 400 horſe 
were abſolutely neceſlary for the relief of that Province; but the force above- 
mentioned was all that they durſt venture as yet to ſparc from Dublin. 

Sir Roger Jones Viſcount Ranelagh was Preſident of Connaght, and com- 
manded the whole Province, except the County of Galway, of which the 
Earl of Clanricarde was Governor. They had kept all thoſe parts rcaſon- 
ably quiet, by their prudence rather than by their power, till after the de- 
fection of the Lords of the Pale, which occaſioned a great revolution in the 
inclinations and ſentiments of Gentlemen who had appeared very well at- 
fected before k. Thoſe of Mayo then roſe in arms, ſeized on Lord Dillon 
of Coſtellos houſe and eſtate, and pillaged all the Engliſb within the County. 
Miles Bourke Viſcount Mayo had raiſed ſome companies for the ſecurity ot 
the country, but as he wanted arms to put into their hands, he was too 
weak to make head againſt their numbers, which were ſuch as gave them 
confidence to threaten the County of Gallway. That of Roſcommon had 
been at firſt infeſted only with the incurſions of the Rebels of Leytrim, but 
inſurrections now ariſing within it, the Preſident who had only a troop ot 
horſe, and four companies of foot for the defence of his whole government, 
was reduced to great difficulties and diſtreſs. Morogh Nadoe O Flaher!» 
ſurprized the caſtle of Aghenenewre in Irrconaght, a wild mountainous tract 
of country in the Weſt of the County of Gallway, and got together 2 
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body of the ſavage people which inhabit it, ready upon any opportunity to CHARLEs 
join with the Mayo Rebels, and fall into other parts of the County, which bs 
yet continued in their duty and allegiance. The Earl of Clanricarde was de- PG WV NJ 
ſitous to recover that caſtle, but it was dangerous to march with the ſmall 1 642, 
number of forces he had into that remote corner of the County. All the 

force he had at firſt for the defence of the whole was one old ſtanding com- 

pany of fifty men, which he now had leave to make up an hundred. He 

had prevailed with the Gentlemen to raiſe two troops of horſe and cight 
companies of foot, and to maintain them at their common charge: but they 

were ſorrily armed, and conſidering the extent of the County, too few for 

its defence. To march with them into Irrconnaght, would have expoſed all 

the reſt of it to the ravages of the enemy, for which reaſon that expedition 

was laid aſide. He rather applied himſelf to fortify the avenues and paſſa- 

ges upon the borders of the County towards S/igo and Roſcommon, to pre- 

vent any incurſions from thence, and to take order for repreſſing the inſo- 

lence of robbers, and other diſorders within the country, which are ever 

ſure to happen, when means and power are wanting to ſupport authority. , 
His care was lo effectual in this reſpect, that the County was preſerved free 

from any ravage or commotion, till an unhappy difference between the 

town and fort of Galluay had like to have N the whole in a flame. 

Captain Anthony Willoughby, ſon to Sir Francis Willoughby, commanded Pate, of 
the fort, with two companies, which he filled up to 200 men in garriſon, Galway, 
He was young and without experience, hot and violent in his nature, and 
treated the townſmen, who were proud and haughty, with too little manage- 
ment, impriſoning ſome of them, and clapping guards of musketeers on their 
goods in ſhips. Hence aroſe jealouſies and quarrels between them; and the 
town having freely ſupplied the fort with four months proviſion at the be- 
ginning of the troubles, refuſed to furniſh any more without ready money. 

The Earl of Clanricarde interpoſing in the affair, prevailed with the town 
to continue their ſupplics to the fort, and pieced up their quarrels, till about 
March 19. they broke out more violently than ever. There was an Engliſß 
ſhip in the port, which had on board twelve picces of ordnance, about a do- 
zen muskets, and ſeven or eight barrels of powder. Whilſt the Maſter of 
it, one Clarke, was in the fort, and ſeveral of his men were employed in 
fetching ſtones for ballaſt, Dominick Kirouan, ſome other Merchants and 


young men of the town, dilguiſed among boatmen that uſed to come 


tor ſalt, attacked the crew, killed the Mate and one more, wounded two or 
three, and made themſelves maſters of the ſhip. As ſoon as they returned 
into the town, they diſarmed all the Eng/zſh that were there, and entered 
into an oath of confederacy, which Sir Valentine Blake, Francis Blake, 
Walter Lynch titular Warden of Galkzay, and ſome Fricrs were very zea- 
lous in promoting. Captain J/7/loughby hereupon burnt the eaſt ſuburbs, 
and the townſmen ſet to work upon fortifying the place, raiſed a battery 
againſt the fort, and blocked up all paſſages to it, in order to reduce it by 
famine. Some few Gentlemen joined them out of the country, and about 
13 or 1400 men from [rrconnaght, and a great force was expected from the 
County of Mayo for their aſſiſtance. 

The Earl. of Clanricarde got together about 140 carriages of proviſions, 
which were ſcarce in the fort, and ſent them under a convoy to his caſtle 
of Oranmore, from whence they were ſafely conveyed to Captain Millough- 
by. He raiſed the whole force he could muſter in the County to the num- 
ber of 700 foot and near 200 horſe; and as he found it dangerous to attack 
the beſiegers, who were intrenched in a craggy place, where his horſe could 
be of no ſervice, he reſolved to diſtreſs them by cutting off their ſupplies of 
proviſions, whereof they had no great plenty. With this view he placed 
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CuaRLxs ſtrong garriſons in his caſtles of Oranmore, Clare and Tirellan, which lav : 
I. about the town, and the laſt of which was ſcated upon a neck of land which 
CY VV) commanded the river of Ga//zay. The reſt of his foot he quartered upon 
1642. the tcnants and eſtates of the townſmen and their friends in the barony ot 
Clare, and with his horſe ſcourcd the plains, hindering all reſort to the mar 
ket, and interrupting the coming of proviſiens to the relief of the beſiegers, 
This ſoon produced diſcontents among them, and the better ſort of people 
in the town being very averſe to theſe violent proccedings, the Earl found 
means to ſow diviſions in the minds of the unſettled multitude, and to break 
their meaſures. 
aud ſubmiien. When by this means they were brought to a diſpoſition of hearkening to 
a Pacification, he entered into a Treaty with them for a Ceſſation of 7 
to the end of May, thinking it the beſt expedient in his preſent circumſtan- 
ces to gain time, till either his Majeſty came over in perſon into Ireland, 
(which was expected at that time) or the State could ſend him ſuch ſupplies 
as would enable him to reduce them by force. He had not ſtrength ſuffici- 
ent to raiſe the ſiege, and had no preſent proſpect of timely ſuccours. It 
was impoſſible for him to maintain his own followers in the field, and the 
Gentlemen who aſſiſted him had been exhauſted by maintaining the companies 
for eight months at their own charge, without the leaſt ſupply of any nature 
from the State; ſo that he could not continue much longer at the ſiege, and 
the deſerting of it would have been ſuch an invitation to all ill- diſpoſed per- 
ſons to flock thither in multitudes, that the town would have been confirm- 
cd in their rebellious courſes; which conſidering the tickliſh temper and dan- 
gcrous ſituation, in which not only the country, but the whole Province 
were at that time, would have drawn after it the loſs of all Connaght. Be- 
ing thus hopeleſs of gaining the town of Galway by force, and dreading the 
conſequences of departing thence without ſome ſettlement, he began a Treaty 
of Ceſſation with the town, but before it was ſettled, Captain Aſhley, com- 
ing with the Employment, a ſhip of 30 guns, 400 tun, and 130 men, with 
a ſuccour of two pieces of canon, 40 barrels of powder, 30000 weight 
of bisket, and other proviſions for the fort, he would accept of nothing but 
an abſolute ſubmiſſion. By the terms of it, the town was to diſmils their 
garriſon of Rebels; to ſend away the Army from the camp before the fort; 
to lay down their own arms; to reſtore all the goods ſtollen from the Eng. 
liſß; to diſmount the ordnance pointed againſt the fort, and demoliſh the 
new fortifications and bullwarks of the town, as the Governor of the fort 
ſaw fit; to ſell or iſſue out no powder, ammunition, or arms but by war- 
rant from his Lordſhip, and to deliver all the powder and ammunition which 
was then in the town into the hands of ſpecial Commiſſioners appointed by 
him. The Earl of Clanricarde inſiſted further, that for the future no pow- 
der nor arms ſhould be admitted to land in the town, but be brought dirett- 
ly into the fort, and the owners thereof paid by his Majeſty. This condition 
was at firſt rejected, but their camp before the fort being greatly diſtreſſed, 
and breaking up at laſt, and the Earl having taken poſſeſſion of their trenches, 
ſaluted them with thirty-three great ſhot into the town, and ſummoning them 
by a Trumpet ro ſurrender, it was agreed to by the townſmen. Upon the 
performance of theſe conditions, and the giving hoſtages for their future obe- 
44 dience, his Lordſhip received the town of Gallway into the King's protec: 
Aj tion, till his Majeſty's pleaſure concerning them was known. This ſubmil. 
| q ſion was made on the 13th of May, much to the ſurprize of the world and 
6 the honour of the Earl of Clanricarde, who by his own ſtrength, credit and 
4 intereſt, without the leaſt aid or ſupply, and almoſt without any countenance 
14 | from the State, had found means to quell ſo dangerous an inſurrection, to 


reduce one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt important towns in the Kingdom, 4 | 
6 ' 
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moſt without bloodſhed, and to perform a work attended with ſuch dith- CHarLEs 
cuities, that no body elſe could have ſurmounted them with much greater I. 

rces. : I 
This ſervice was the greater, and the ſucceſs the more wondertul, becauſe 1642. 
one Francis Darcy, with a ſhip loaden with corn, arms and ammunition, 
had two or three days before the ſubmiſſion put into a creck in Irrconnaght, 
and carried the powder to Gallway; and by this means ten pieces ot ord- 
nance, ſixty muskets, and 2700 pound weight of powder were put into the 
Farl of Clanricarde's hands, (which enabled him to ſupply the Lord Preſident, 

Sir C. Coote, and Sir Arthur Blonde with a ſufficient quantity to ſupply the 
wants of their ſcvcral garriſons, and enable them to hold out till further re- 
lict was ſent) and the proviſions were delivered for the uſe of the fort. The 
Biſhops of Tuam and Rillala, with about 400 Engliſh that were in the town, 
ond would probably have felt the fury of the populace, if matters had been 
carried to higher exttemities, were by this means preſerved, and had liberty 
to depart thence with their effects; the great care taken for the ſecurity 
thercot, as well as of their perſons, by the chief inhabitants of Ga/lway be- s 
ing acknowledged by them in a certificate which they drew up and ſigned 
for that purpoſe. Some conſiderable Gentlemen of the County, who had 
been drawn in to join the townſmen, now ſubmitted, and many others who 
were wavcring upon the defeion of the town, wete contirmed in their obe 
dicnce, none ſtanding out but the Faherties in Irrconnazht. The ſubmil- 
ſion of fo conſiderable a place, for its trade, riches, ſtrength and ſituation, 
Farce inferior to any in the Kingdom, and from whence all the adjoining, 
parts might be ſupplicd with arms and ammunition, was not only a great 
diſheartening to the Rebels of Connaght, and a means of gaining time 
for the Engliſh to ſubſiſt till ſuccours were ſent them, but had an effect on 
thoſe that were in action in other parts, and either diſpoſed, or confirmed 
them in the diſpoſition of defiring a Ceſſation of Arms, till his Majeſty's 
pleaſure ſhould be declared upon their humble ſupplications. This the Lord 
Clanricarde took the liberty of recommending to the State, as what would 
make thoſe Gentlemen ſoon feel the caſe and comfort of peace, and diſcern 
the former miſeries into which they had been plunged, and as a ſtep much 
tor the advancement of the King's ſervice, and neceſlary to preſerve the 
lives of thouſands of his ſubjects, to prevent the deſolation, and to reſtore 
the peace, or the Kingdom. 

The Lords Juſtices, as they were acted by different views, were of diffe- 7h: State di/ 
rent ſentiments on this occalion. They would not hear of any Ceſſation or 40% fd all 
Treaty with the Rebels; they abſolutely diſliked his Lordſhip's receiving the ie. 
ſubmiſſion, and granting his protection to the town of Gall:vay; and ſent 
him expreſs orders to receive no more ſubmiſſions from any perſons what- 
ever, but to proſecute the Rebels and all their adherents, harbourers and re- 
licvers with fire and ſword. To prevent the like ſubmiſſions and protecti- 
ons in other places, they iſſued out a general * Order to the Commanders of 
all garriſons, “ not to preſume to hold any correſpondence, treaty, intelli- 

** gence or intercourſe with any of the Triſh and Papiſts dwelling or reſiding 

in any place ncar or about their garriſons, or to give protection, immunity 
or diſpenſation from ſpoil, burning or other proſecution of war to any of 
them; but to proſecute all ſuch Rebels, harbourers or relievers of Rebels 
from place to place with fire and ſword, according to former Commands 
and Proclamations in that behalf.“ Such was the conſtant tenour of theit 
orders, though they knew that the ſoldiers in executing them, murdercd all 


perſons promiſcuouſly, not ſparing (as! they tell the Commiſſioners for Iri/b 
affairs) the women, and ſometimes not children. | 


* See the order of May 28. 1642. C. 125. See their letter of June 7. 1642. 
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CHARLES The Earl of Clanricarde dreaded with reaſon, and ſaw with grief, the ill 
I. effects of theſe orders, given at a time when there was not a ſufficient power 
do back them, calculated for the deſtruction of the Nation by ſword and fa- 
1642. mine, and tending as well to make the Rebels in arms deſperate, as to per- 
ee 1 ſuade others that an utter cxtirpation was reſolved on, as well as deſigned. 
doe to ſecure Unaſſiſted with ſupplics, and unprovided for war, he could not make uſe 
2 County of force: perſuaſion was the only means he had in his power to prteſerre 
. the town of Gallway in ſubjection, and the County in peace; and in this 
way he did all he could. Sir Richard Blake, Sir Robucke Lynch, Patrick 
Darcy, Richard Martin, Patrick Kirovan, the Recorder and others, had 
laboured, the firſt with the frequent hazard of his life, and to a vaſt damage 
in his eſtate, to prevent the commotion in the town, and when it broke 
out, had retired from thence, to avoid the fury of perſecution. He now en. 
gaged them to return thither, and to ule their endeavours to curb or baniſh 
turbulent ſpirits, and to quict the ill humours which were too rife in the 
place. He ſummoned all the Gentlemen of the County, and perſuaded 
them to agree to a regular ſupply of the fort with proviſions, applotting 
upon the ſeveral Baronics the proportion which cach was to contribute, ang 
cauſing it to be delivered accordingly. He hoped, that hereby the peace of 
the town and County would be ſecured, but he ſoon found himlſelt traverd. 
ed in his meaſures, and freſh occaſions given to revive animoſities by the 
Governor of the fort, and the Captain of the ſhip that lay in the harbour 

of Gallway. 
Attempts % Captain Thomas Aſbley, hot, poſitive and covetous in his temper, and a 
— Fa- violent Parliamentarian in his principles, either out of avarice, or to raiſe di- 
ſturbances to the prejudice of the King's affairs, made it his buſineſs to vio- 
late the late Pacification. Francis Darcy had delivered his powder and arms, 
brought his ſhip under the fort, and performed all the ſtipulations upon which 
protection had been given him: yet Aſbley ſeized his ſhip as ſhe lay there, 
and pretended to make her a prize. Not content with this, he landed his 
men on the ſea- coaſt, made preys of cattle, and plundered houſes and goods 
without diſtinction of perſons. Sir R. Blake, who had ſo ſtrenuouſſy op- 
poled the late commotion and ſuffered ſo much by it, had his houſe pillag- 
ed by this Captain, his goods and cattle, and thoſe of his tenants at Ardfoy 
in Meary carried away. Richard Morrice, an old tenant of Lord Clanri- 
carde's, coming in a boat to Galway with ſome goods to diſcharge his at- 
rears of rent, had his boat and goods ſeized by Aſbley's ſhip, and no ſatis- 


faction could be got for any of theſe outrages. Captain J/7//oughby's ſoldi- 


ers endeavoured to hinder free acceſs to the town, and took away the money 
of people by violence. The town had performed their articles, the powder 
had been generally delivered into ſafe hands, and great diligence had been 
uſed by the Recorder in ſearching for and ſeizing ſome firkins thereof which 
had been ſecreted. Yet the Governor of the fort, to raiſe the jealouſy of 
the townſmen, or to expreſs his own, had placed a garriſon at a large ſtone 
houſe near the great eaſt gate, and another at Caſtle Gore on rhe Irrconnaght 
ſide, had threatened to ſhoot his ordnance into the town, and placed dilor- 
derly centinels at every gate, who abuſed ſuch as attempted to go out, offer- 
ing to take them priſoners to the fort, and to exerciſe martial law upon them, 
killing and robbing the poor people that came to market, burning their fiſher- 
boats, and not ſuffering them to go out; all which actions, though they ex- 
preſſed as much neglect of the King's honour that was engaged, and as great 
diſteſpect to the Earl of Clanricarde, who had given them his protection, as 
they did injury to the ſufferers, yet paſſed with impunity, and without 2 
check from Captain Milloughby. m Not ſatisfied with the regular and com- 
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petent quantity of proviſions brought in from the country, he made excur- CHARLES 
ſions into the neighbourhood out of his own and within that noble Lord's I. 
command, with Captain A/#/ey and parties of ſoldiers, a troop of horſe and 
trumpet, for which he had no Commiſſion, burning and breaking open hou- 1642. 
ſes, taking away goods, making prey of the cattle, with tuin and ſpoil, rather 
than ſupply, to themſelves, not only upon ſuch as were protected, but upon 
thoſe that were moſt forward to relieve and aſſiſt them, and not ſparing 
even thoſe of his Lordſhip, frequently upon fancy or rumour, without examin- 
ing the occaſion. Theſe outrages, which only ſerved to cxaſperate the 
country, and break the late pacification, recommended ' vie Gentlemen to 
the Lords Juſtices, whole orders authorized, and a nole tavour was particu- 
larly extended to ſuch as uſed this undiſtinguiſhing way of rapine and de- 
vaſtation. The Lord Ranelagh, Preſident of Connaght, liked it as little as 
the Earl of Clanricarde, ſeeing the fatal conſequences that muſt neceſſarily 
attend it. "He had taken the liberty, when the State had ſent him inſtruc- 
tions againſt the receiving of ſubmiſſions and the granting of protections, to 
repreſent the evil effects thereof, and had preſumed to crave their leave to 
ſwerve from thoſe orders, which had, for the ſame reaſon, been oppoſed in . 
Council by the Earl of Ormonde, though they were carried thete by the 
particular power of the Lords Juſticcs. $7 

Theſe ill conſequences ſoon appeared, upon Captain Milloughby's o advanc- 
ing in one of his (allies to a town of the Lord Clanricarde's, ſeizing a man, 

and carrying him priſoner to the fort. The man was an experienced ſol- 

dier, and an Officer of thoſe forces which his Lordſhip had raiſed for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, being Serjeant of a company under the command of Lord 
Clanmorris, a Perion of Quality, a friend and neighbour, who had a great 
intereſt in the County, and had ated with great zeal in the King's ſervice 
againſt the Rebels. Lord Clanmorris wrote in the man's behalf a reſpect- 
ful letter to Captain Milloughby, but he, having a Commiſſion for martial 
law from the Lords Juſtices, inſtcad of delivering him to his proper Officer 
to be puniſhed, if he had committed any offence, immediately hanged the 
Serjceant, and never vouchſafed his Lordſhip an anſwer. This raſh and vio- 
lent proceeding, ſo diſteſpective to that Nobleman, and ſo affronting to the 
Lord Clanricarde, whoſe Government it infringed, was highly reſented by 
both; and Lord Clanmorris was in the height of his reſentment hurried into 
thoſe unhappy courles, which he preſently after took. The man being alſo 
well allied in the country, it cauſed a general diſaffection, and was a great 
occaſion of thoſe commotions which afterwards enſued. 

This happened at a time when the Rebels were very powerful in the ad- 
joining County of Mayo, and lay watching for a favourable opportunity of 
invading that of Galway. The Lord of Mayo had aſſembled all his depen- 
dants to oppoſe them, and Sir Thomas Burke of Loghmaske, a valiant ſol- 
dier, who had ſerved in Tyrone's war, in which he had loſt two brothers in 
the ſervice, and had his own body all marked with ſcars, was raiſing more 
forces to keep them employed within their own County: but they had al- 
ready taken moſt of the caſtles and fortreſſes of it, and threatened to fall 
into that of Galway with a body of 4000 men. The County of Slego was 
now entirely poſſeſſed by the Rebels, who were likewiſe maſters of the field 
in that of Roſcommon, where only ſome caſtles held out, and thoſe generally 
blocked up by the encmy. | | 

Such was the ſtate of Connaght, when the Earl of Ormonde marched on Far/ Or- 
Tueſday June 14. from Dublin, with 4500 foot and 600 horſe to carry the monde expe- 


= ; 
ſuccours intended for that Province. The next day he ſent a party with three -- po 
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CHARLES pieces of canon to take in the caſtle of Knock-lmch, which was carried by ſtorm 


I. 


CY IS 
1642. 


He takes hail 
for My. Ni- 
cholas Plunc- 


that evening. Continuing his march, he paſſed through Athboy, and quar- 
tered on Friday night at the Earl of Meſtmeath s. The next day he forced 
his paſſage through a ſmall ſtreight at Ba/lynecowr, where 500 of the Rebels 
had intrenched themſelves, and came to Mullingar, which was deſerted and 
burnt at his approach. The day following the Army advanced to Ballimor- 
a town belonging to Lord Netterville, and at that time the place of his re. 
ſidence. His Lordſhip had fortified the place, intending at firſt to defend it, 
but hearing of the Lieutenant General's march, thought fir to abandon his 
houſe and fortification, and burnt the town. Sir James Dillon the c:der, 
uncle to the Lord Dillon of Coſtello, had lain before Arhlone with his forces 
from Chriſtmas till that day; but then ſeized with the like terror, he taiſed 
the ſicge and retired. This gave the Lord Preſident liberty to march from 
thence on the Monday morning with a ſmall party to meet the Earl of O-. 
monde at Kilkenny, and to receive from him his own and Sir Michael Ernele's 
regiment, making 2000 foot and two troops of horſe. The Licutenant-Ge- 
neral having delivered to him that rcinforcement, and thus performed the 
ſervice on which he was ſent, marched back with the remainder of the forces 
without oppoſition to Dublin. 

In this expedition happened the affair, which was ſo miſrepreſented by 
thoſe who bore a ſecret malignity againſt the Earl of Ormonde, that it had 
like to have prevented the Eng/;h Houſe of Commons from making him 
the pretent of a jewel aforementioned. ? A Gentleman of the name of 
Pluncket came to wait on his Lordſhip at Clonyn, the Earl of Weſtmeath's 
ſcat, and was diſmiſſed by him, after taking large bonds of that Nobleman 
(whole ſiſter he had marricd) and others for his appearance at Dublin, upon 
his Lordſhip's return. This perſon was cither ignorantly or maliciouſly mi- 
ſtaken for Coloncl Richard Pluincket, who had 1o great an hand in the con- 
ſpiracy for the ſurpriſe of Dublin Caſtle, and in debauching the Gentlemen 
of the Pale; and in conſcquence of this miſtake, the Earl of Ormonde was 
charged as being guilty of a great indiſcretion or miſdemeanor in letting him 
eſcape. Sir Maurice Euſtace, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, 
as ſoon as he heard of this charge, wrote to the Viſcount Yalentia, to inform 
him of the miſtake, and aflure him, that it was a very different perſon, guilty 
of no ſuch crime, and one, who though he was not at that time come to 
Dublin, he had reaſon to believe would come in, as ſoon as he could with 
any ſafety. The Gentleman indeed was Nicholas Pluncket the lawyer“, third 
ſon of Chriſtopher Lord Baron of Kleen, and Jane Dillon ſiſter of the firlt 
Earl of Roſcommon. He had a great reputation for prudence, and an cmi- 
nent skill in his proſeſſion; had at twenty-two years of age been choſe Knight 
of the Shire for Meath with Patrick Huſſey of Galtrim in the Parliament of 
1634. and in the preſent he ſerved with Sir Richard Barnewall for the lame 
County. He had been appointed one of the Committee ſent into Eng/and, 
whence he returned with ſeveral gracious conceſſions from his Majeſty at the 
latter end of Augyſt 1641. The Parliament being adjourned to November, 
he attended at the ſhort Seſſions which was then held to give an account ot 
his commiſſion. But the Houſes being ſoon prorogued, and the term put 
off, io that he had no buſineſs in Dublin, he was obliged to retire into the 
country, in obedience to the Proclamation which the State had publiſhed, 
enjoining, under pain of death, all perſons who were not fixed inhabitants, 
or had not neceſlary cauſe of abode in that city, to depart thence, and re- 
pair to their country houſes. He continued there at his own ſear, till after 
the detection of the Lords of the Pale, when he found it neceſſary for him 
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averſe. For this end he ſent his witc thithcr to ſollicit the affair, and pro- 


cure from the Lords Juſtices a pals and protection for his repair thither. Sie CYWNN 


applied for it in vain, and was told by a perton ot Quality. that it was by no 
means ſafe for Mr. Pluncket to come thither, all the Roman Catholicks that 
had been employed as Agents into England, being fulpecied ot laving had 
an hand in contriving and raiſing the Rebellion; and that it he did come 
thither, he would certainly be racked to ditcover what grounds there Were 
for that ſuſpicion. 

This paſſed in February 1641-2, and Mr. Pluncket continued ſtill in his 
own houle, in a very unealy ſituation, uncertain what to do, divided between 
his deſire of getting to Dublin, and the terrour of the rack with wWirich he 
was threatned. There was no going thither without ſome aſlurance of the 
protection of the State, and that he ſtill retolved to uſe his cndcavours to ob- 
tain. * For this purpoſe he applied himſelf to the Earl of Clauricarde to in- 
tercede in his behalt, hoping that his Lordſhip's loyalty being unqueſtionable, 
and his mcrits exceeding great, he might be able to prevail with the Lords 


uſtices to grant him the protection he deſited. That noble Lord, perſuaded. 


of Mr. Pluncket's affections to the King's ſervice, of his averſion to the re— 
bellious proceedings ot the Iriſb, and ot his innocency from any crime, rca- 
dily applied ro the State in his favour, but without effect. His Lordſhip was 
ſo well ſatisfied in this reipect, that in conſideration of the inoffenſiveneſs 
of his conduct, and of his ncver having been engaged in any action or con- 
federacy with the Rebels, that when Lord Gorman/ton by his i letter of March 
5. had defircd the Earl of Clanricarde to move the State for ceſſation of all 
hoſtilitics, till his Majeſty had been pleaſed to give audience to the deſires of 
his people, as expreſſed in their Remonſtrance, the Earl recommended to him 
Mr. Nicholas Plunctet, as the fitteſt perſon, in conjunction with Sir A.- 
liam Hill, to treat and ſettle the conditions of that Ceſlation. Lord Gor- 
manſton in his t anſwer of April 14. allows the rcaton why thoſe Gentlemen 
ſhould be employed in that affair to be a good one, though his words cx- 
preſs diſcontent enough at their conduct, © that it ſhould be agitated (lays 
« he) by the Gentlemen your Lordſhip names is held convenient, they hav- 
« ing hitherto been more cautious of their own, than careful of the publick, 
« ſafety.” As Lord Gormanſ/ton, being General of the forces of the Pale, 
and maſter of all the country about Mr. Plyuncket's houſe, could not but 
know his behaviour, there cannot be deſited a better teſtimony of that Gen- 
tleman's innocency. 

But this was no ſecurity in thoſe times, and it was but common prudence 
to obtain, if poſſible, a protection. To try all ways for that end, he applied 
himſelf to the Earl of Ormonde at Clone, hoping that the uncxceptionable- 
neſs of his own conduct, and his brother the Earl of Weſtmeath's intereſt 
might procure him one. The Earl of Ormonde had been betore ſharply rc- 
primanded by the Lords Juſtices for receiving perſons that ſubmitted ; and 
ſince their late order againſt all ſubmiſſions and protections, he, though Com- 
mander in chief of the Army, had it not in his power to grant any. It be- 
hoved his Lordſhip to be very cautious in what he did, having enemies enough 
on the watch to take advantage of any wrong ſtep he ſhould make. He 
would not therefore let Mr. Plunctet go without the Earl of /eſtmearh's and 
others giving ſecurity for his coming to Dublin, upon his Lotdſhip's return 
from the expedition he was then making to Athlone. Bonds with great pe- 


nalties were accordingly given, and Mr. P/uncket intended to appcar : but a 
new ſcene of affairs altered his reſolution. 
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CuARLESs The Earl of Ormonde was not returned, when Sir Andrew Humer, who 


1. 


had married his ſiſter, the Earl of Caſtlehaven, Sir Nicholas White and his 


WY V two ſons, with others who had lived quietly in their own houſes, and had 
I642. been engaged in no action, were on June 17. and 18. arraigned at the Ki 's 


Ped 
of the Leh 
Parliament, 


* 


Bench bar in Dublin, and remanded to priſon. The Parliament had met 
on June 21. and the ſame day the Houſe of » Commons had expelled all the 
Members that were engaged in actual Rebellion, or that ſtood indicted of 
treaſon, which took in a conſiderable number of Gentlemen againſt whom 
indictments had been found upon very ſlight pretences. The next day they 
made another order, that no perſon ſhould ſit in that Houſe, either in the 
preſent or in any future Parliament, till he had firſt taken the Oath of Su- 
premacy. This was immediately taken by all the Members then pteſent, 
and as by the former order forty-ſix were expelled, ſo a much greater num- 
ber of Roman Catholicks, that were unexceptionable in all other reſpe 
were by this vote diſqualified to fit in the Houſe. There were fo many 
Members cut off by theſe orders, and ſo many others abſent, either in Exs- 
land, or elſe hindered by reaſon of the Rebellion from repairing thither, 
or employed abroad in the Army upon ſervice, that the Houſe was very 
thin. | 

The Kings of England had of old by their writs of ſummons fixed the 
qualifications of Members, and were very jcalous of this point of their pre- 
rogative. It was a new thing in Ireland for the Commons to take u 
them to make ſuch general qualifications, and to appoint teſts for the exclu- 
ſion of perſons whom neither the original conſtitution of Parliaments, nor 
the law of the land had excluded; and it was the more extraordinary to do 


it in ſo thin an Houſe. They were ſenſible that they had need of a patti- 


cular law to countenance and warrant what they had thus arbitrarily done; 
and accordingly they immediately drew up a bill to the effect of their order, 
and appointed a Committee to preſent the draught to the Council Board. A 
bill trenching upon the Royal Prerogative, of which the Council had cyer 
thought it their duty to be careful guardians, and which had in all ages been 
found ſo uſeful and neceſſary for the good government of Ireland, deſerved 
certainly their ſerious conſideration. It was not a very decent part in the 
Miniſters of a Prince, at a time, when there was a general conſpiracy in his 
other Kingdoms to ſtrip the Crown of its ancient and moſt eſſential rights, 
to encourage any invaſion of their Maſter's Prerogative in that which was 
particularly committed to their charge. It was a cruel treatment of the 
King (who had too much reaſon to be jealous of the increaſe of the popular 
power, and was ſuffering every day from the exorbitant claims and illegal 
abuſes made of it by another Houſe of Commons) to force him in the un- 
happy ſituation of his affairs at that juncture, either to conſent to and au- 
thoriſe this encroachment on his Prerogative, or by his refuſal to afford his 
enemies an handle, which they would not fail to make uſe of for corrobo- 
rating their infamous calumny of his favouring the Iriſß Rebels. Thoſe 
who were for plunging his Majeſty into this difficulty, could hardly be thought 
to mean his ſervice. There was no manner of neceſſity for the bill, forty- 
ſix Members having been expelled, either becauſe they were actually Rebels, 
or becauſe they had been accuſed of correſponding with them; and there 
was no danger of any Roman Catholick's reſorting to the Houle, and put- 
ting himſelf in the power of the Lords Juſtices, unleſs he was perfectly aſ- 


ſured of his own innocency, and that he could not be accuſed of ſuſpici- 


ous, any more than of overt, actions in favour of the Rebels. It were even 
to be wiſhed, that ſome wiſe and good men of this ſort might have ſate in 
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the Houſe, where they might have been uſeful to moderate the fury of CHarLes 
others, which on ſuch occaſions is apt to hurry them into raſh and unwar- I. 
rantable exceſſes, to prevent violent, but impolitick reſolutions, and to ſug- LAWN 
geſt the fitteſt and moſt reaſonable counſels for putting an end to the Re- 1942, 
bellion, and reſtoring the peace of the Nation. This in the circumſtances 
of the Kingdom at that time was a very proper ſubje& for the conſideration 
of a Parliament, and a few ſuch Roman Catholicks, by their preſence at the 
debates, thcir concurrence in the reſolutions taken, and their ſervice in execut- 
ing the meaſures reſolved on by the Houſe, might have contributed much to 
the effect thereof, and have wonderfully facilitated the arduous affair. 
If there was no neceſſity, there is very little to be ſaid for the expediency 
of the bill. It could not fail of irritating all the Roman Catholicks, who 
had hitherto continued firm in their loyalty z thoſe eſpecially, of the moſt 
weight and conſideration in their ſeveral Counties, who were thereby diſ- 
qualified from ſitting in the Houſe. It was evidently deſigned to get rid of 
all, who profeſſed that Religion, and were exceptionable on no other account, 
and ſeemed a proper introduction to the utter extirpation of their Religion 
itſelf, It added a new grievance to thoſe which they complained of before; 4 
a grievance of greater conſequence and leſs ſupportable, than any of the reſt, 
and (what was ſtill worſe) leſs capable of a remedy. They had latcly in 
this very Parliament attempted a relief from ſeveral hardſhips; the Houſe of 
Commons had joined in the repreſentation thereof z. their Agents had been 
heard on the ſubject; and the King in conſequence thereof had declared his 
pleaſure ro remove them, and ordered bills to be tranſmitted for enacting the 
Graces deſircd into laws. The fear leſt the Rebellion ſhould be made a pre- 
tence to deny them the benefit of thote gracious conceſſions, had made 
abundance of Gentlemen wavering in their duty, and diſpoled them (etpe- 
cially in Gal//way and other Counties intended to be planted) to take up 
arms, and engage in the Rebellion. To prevent thoſe ill effects, the King, 
upon the repreſentation of the Earl of Clanricarde, had ordered the Lords 
Juſtices, to publiſh his intention of not departing in any fort or meaſure rum 
any thing he had formerly promiſed to grant for the eſtabliſhing of the eſtates 
of ſuch of his ſubjects as ſhould continue loyal and faithful to the Crœun; 
and when the Parliament met on Jan. 11. in order to a further proroga udn, 
the Speaker of the Houſe of Lords made a Declaration in his Majcſty's name 
to that purpoſe. This had hitherto kept up in them ſome taint, though 
uncertain hopes of relief; but this bill was calculated to turn their anxicty 
into deſpair, to make them for the future lay aſide all thoughts of applying 
to Parliament for remedy of their preſſures, and to bid adieu to the Graces. 
for ever. It was in vain any longer to expect redreſs of former grievances 
from a body of men, that were laying new and heavier upon them, and 
ſhutting up at the ſame time the only channel through which it might natu- 
rally be expected that any redreſs ſhould be conveyed. This muſt inevitably 
make all the Roman Catholicks deſperate, and by a natural conſcquence, 
drive them into the extremeſt courſes, make them look upon arms as their 
only reſſource, and to depend upon the ſuccels of an inſurrection for a re- 
dreſs, of which they had no longer any proſpe in a legal way. 

The Lords Juſtices ſaw very well theſe conſequences of the bill, and knew 
that it was liable to other objections, which they had ſome months before 
communicated to the Houſe of Commons in England, in order to receive 
their directions on a ſubject of ſo high and weighty importance. They 
icemed then to be in great pain, how to debar the Members that were in 
Rebellion from coming to the Houſe ; by which it cannot well be ſuppoſed - 


Sec their letter to the Speaker, March 31. 1642. and the paper incloſed. 
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CHARLEsSthey meant the Rebels actually in the field, of whoſe coming thither there 


could not be any manner of danger; but rather ſuch as ſecretly favoured 


the Rebels, under which charge they involved all the Roman Catholicks in 


the Kingdom. Their own ſeverity in ſeizing, indicting and proſecuting ſuch 
Gentlemen as kept themſelves quiet in their own houſes, had effectually re- 
moved that difficulty; but withal had ſtrengthened another which they offer. 
ed to the conſideration of that body, by whoſe determination they profeſſed 
to be guided. They were in doubt, what number of Members would be 
requiſite by the courſe of Parliament, to continue the Parliament, and ſeemed 
very apprehenſive, © whether the number being ſo few, as it was to be 
c fearcd it would be (conſidering how many would be excluded or abſent) 

the Acts, which ſhould be paſſed in the enſuing Seſſions, would be valid; 
and in caſe they ſhould, whether the paſſing of bills in that manner with 
ſo few, and ſuch bills as affected the lives or eſtates of the other party, be- 
ing ſo numerous in the Houſe, as they were, might not raiſe ſuch a cla- 
mour in forcign parts, and ſcruples at home in ſucceeding times, as might 
produce dangerous effects.“ They could not have more convenient ca. 
ſuiſts in this point, than ſome Gentlemen in that Aſſembly which came af. 
terwards to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Rump; according to whoſe 
maxims, thinning an Houſe was an admirable method of policy, and it ſig- 
niticd nothing how conſiderable the number was which compoſed it, pro. 
vided it bore a name that would command the veneration of the world. 

There was another difficulty in the caſe. By Poyning's Act, which was 
always conſidered as the foundation of the Engliſb intereſt in Ireland, all 
bills that were to be propoſed and paſſed in any Parliament of that Kingdom, 
were firſt to be certified to the King, by the Privy-Council of Ireland, and 
if affirmed by his Majeſty and his Council of England as good and expedient, 
they might then be propoſed and paſſed in an Iriſb Parliament. This bill 
had never been ſo certified; as one of ſuch a nature, ſo nearly touching the 
King, and affecting the very conſtitution of the Parliament of Ireland, ought 
certainly to have been. But theſe difficulties and conſiderations were of lit- 
tle weight with the Lords Juſtices, who having got a thin Houſe of Com- 
mons to their mind, of perſons devoted to their intereſts and meaſures, reſolved 
to improve the opportunity offered, and to get ſuch Acts paſſed, as might 
diſtreſs the King, exaſperate the bulk of the Nation, ſpread the Rebellion, 
and ſo promote their darling ſcheme of cxtirpating the old proprietors, and 
making a new plantation of the Kingdom. Hence the diſqualifying Bill (their 


own creature originally) was readily received and tranſmitted by them into 
England. 


D-c/zrationfor They had a little while before propoſed w to the Commiſſioners named by 


Parliament for the affairs of Ireland, © that all Romiſb pricſts and friers 
<« ſhould be baniſhed the Kingdom by Proclamation, and all perſons be for- 

bidden to harbour or relieve them; and that Bills ſhould be prepared in 
« Treland for cſtabliſhing there all the laws that were in force in England 
« againſt all Papiſts whatſoever. They had it under conſultation likewiſe, 
to expel all Roman Catholicks out of the city and ſuburbs of Dublin, 35 
a precaution very neceſſary, as well for the ſecurity of the place and gat- 
riton, and for the ſatisfaction of the Proteſtant party, as to prevent all in- 
telligence being ſent from thence to the Rebels. Two difficultics aroſe 
in that affair; one was, that if they were expelled the city (as the Statc 
would allow none of them to go for England) they muſt needs go to 
the Rebels, for they could not be two miles any way out of it, but they 
muſt meet and live with the Rebels; and in that caſe they would ſay tor 
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« themſelves, that the State had enforced them to go to the Rebels, and Charues 


« would be ready to object it as a ſtrain of hardneſs, if not injuſtice in the 
« Government (when hereafter any of thole ſo expelled, ſhould be found 
« with the Rebels) to puniſh them, who had before lived in the repute of 
« ſubjects, for doing that, which they were neceſſitated to do by the act of 
« the State itſelf for their expulſion. The other was, that if the Popiſh in- 
« habitants were forced to depart from Dublin in that manner, ſince no parti- 
& cular crimes could be objected to them, nor they be charged with any thing 
e but bare ſuſpicion, it would be hard to take from them their bedding, hout- 
« hold ſtuff, and other goods, whercin they had a property; and yet it they 
« were permitted to carry all theſe things with them, the greateſt part of 
« thoſe needful accommodations which the ſoldiers there gartiſoned, at pre- 
« {ent enjoyed, would be taken away; which would be a great diſappoint- 
« ment to the ſoldicr in his lodging and other neceſſaries; Dublin being the 
* place, where all the forces, and all the proviſions for the armics of Lein- 
« ſter and Connaght, arrived from England, and conſequently requiring as 
« many inhabitants as might be for entertainment. 

The ſitting of Parliament furniſhed them with an expedient to remove 
the greatcſt part of theſe difficultics. Terror might poſſibly produce the 


| ſame effects, as a Proclamation of baniſhment ; and if the Roman Catholick 


inhabitants quitted their houſes and goods in a fright, and fled into the 
country to ſave their lives and liberties, or perhaps to enjoy the exerciſe of 
their Religion, their flight would not be aſcribed to any compulſion from 
the State, but be deemed a voluntary act of their own; the confiſcation of 
their goods would be accounted a juſt puniſhment on them for deſerting 
their habitations, and taking refuge with the Rebels; and the State be ex- 
empted from all reproach in ſcizing the forfeitures that were made. For this 
purpoſe a Declaration in the manner of a petition addreſſed to the King and 
Parliament of England was drawn up and agreed to by both Houſes, “ pray- 
« ing, that a preſent and effectual courſe might be taken for putting in exe- 
« cution the penal laws of force in Ireland, againſt Recuſants and all others 
« of the Popiſh pretended Religion in all parts of the Kingdom; and par- 
« ticularly in the city of Dublin, the city of refuge for molt of the diſtreſ- 
« {cd and deſpoiled Proteſtants, who yet were not without juſt fears of im- 
« minent dangers by reaſon of the multitude of Popiſh inhabitants; that it 
„ might be given in charge to all Officers, faithfully and without delay to 
« procecd therein; and that monthly Seſſions be held for that purpole in 
te the ſaid city; that bills might be forthwith tranſmitted into England, 
«« containing all ſuch laws as were of force there againſt all the Popiſh pretend- 
* cd Clergy and their relievers, and againſt Recuſants and other Papiſts, to 
* be enaQtcd into laws for Ireland; that ſuch further laws as ſhould be need- 
« ful in that behalf, and that ſuch neceſſary expreſſions and proviſions, 
« might be therein made, as would be agrecable to the conſtitution of that 
« Kingdom, and might give hopeful and comfortable aſſurance to the peti- 
< tioners and their poſterity, and to all others of the Proteſtant Religion, 
* who were already or ſhould hereafter be in Ireland; and that it might not 
« bc in the power of any Governor or Governors of the Kingdom, to ſu- 
« 2 inhibit, or connive at the execution of the ſaid laws or any of 

„ them. | 
This Declaration was preſented by a Committee to the board, and the 
Lords Juſtices ſent it into England to the Commiſſioners for the affairs of 
Ireland, declaring their reſolution to put in execution the penal laws already 
in force, within the city of Dublin, and wherever elſe they had it in their 
power, and would loſe no time in tranſmitting the other Bills which they 
were preparing againſt the Papiſts, purſuant to the prayer of rhe ſaid peti- 
tion. 
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CrnarLes tion. The world will judge, whether this was a ſcaſonable Declaration in 
I. the ſituation of the Nation at that time, or whether it was likely to convince 
Vany body, that it was not the deſign of the State to have the inſurrection 
1642. thought a war of Religion, or to cure the Roman Catholicks of their feats, 
that an utter extirpation of them and their Religion was intended. It is 
certain, that all wiſe and good men dreaded the conſequences of theſe pro- 
ceedings, and of puſhing matters to ſuch extremity v, that they were ſure, 
| if the effect of this petition were granted, it muſt either reduce both Nations 
into one, or it would be an everlaſting wall of ſeparation between them. 
The two Houſes repreſented at the ſame time their great want of powerful 
| and ſpeedy ſuccours of men, money, victuals, clothes, arms, ammunition 
| and other requiſites of war neceſſary to be ſent out of England, and preſſed the 
| immediate ſcnding of thoſe ſuccours, which had hitherto been retarded, longer 
| (they feared) than could well conſiſt with the ſafety of the Kingdom. As to 
| other methods of quenching the flame of Rebellion, of quicting the minds of 
| people which were in the utmoſt diſtraction, and of reſtoring the peace of the 
Kingdom, they never entered into a debate upon that ſubject ; but broke up 
on the third day of their fitting, making a receſs for ſome weeks to allow 
\ time for the return of the Bills, which were to be tranſmitted into Englang. 
The Parliament was adjourned before the Earl of Ormonde returned from 
his expedition to Athlone. Mr. Pluncket was now to render himſelf at Dub. 
lin, to fave his friends from the penalty of their bonds, and (as he once 
thought) to take his place in the Houſe of Commons, and offer his ſenti- 
ments for quicting the troubles, and preventing the deſolation of his coun- 
try. But finding that he ſhould have no benefit of parliamentary privilege; 
and ſeeing how the Earl of Caſtlehaven, who had lived inoffenſively (as he 
was ordered) in his own houſe, and had correſponded conſtantly with the 
State and with the King's garriſon in his neighbourhood, was treated, though 
a Peer of England as well as Ireland; and obſcrving the violent meaſures, 
which the Lords Juſtices were determined to take, and in which the yery 
few Mcmbers of Parliament, which met, ſo warmly concurred, he judged 
that there was no ſafety for him at Dublin; nor any means of ſerving his 
country in Parliament. His friends could not adviſe him to ſacrifice his 
liberty, and endanger his life in thoſe furious times for the ſake of their 
money, ſo he retired, for the ſecurity of both, to a ſmall iſland in a lough, 
where he made a ſorry ſhift to ſubſiſt, his houſe being burnt, his harveſt and 
! all that he had in the country for his livelyhood being taken away by the 
Engliſh and Iriſh; till hearing of a general meeting of the confederated part 
of . Nation at Killenny, in order to employ Agents to his Majcſty, he 
went thither with his family about the latter end of O#ober following. He 
was there choſe chairman of the General Aſſembly, and at the concluſion of 
ir, was named one of the Supreme Council, by which poſt he enjoyed a 
revenue, without which he could not have ſubſiſted. * The old Earl of 
IVeſtmeath ſoon after, dreading the power of the Rebels, quitted his houſe 
of Clonyn, the Earl of Ormonde having according to his promiſe ordered Sit 
R. Grenville to ſend him a convoy for ſecurity of his perſon, family and 
goods in their way from thence to Trim, and ſo to Dublin. A party of 
forty horſe was ſent, but did not prove ſtrong enough, being attacked near 
Athboy by a thouſand Rebels, who took all his Lordſhip's plate and money 
to the value of 1000 /. ſtripped the Counteſs and her Gentlewoman in a ſhame- 
ful manner, maſlacred his ſervants, burnt and demoliſhed his houſe to the 
ground, preycd on all he had, to the damage of above 20000 /; and the Earl 
himſelf died ſoon after of the fatigue he ſuffered on that occaſion. 
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At the ſame time, that the miſtepreſentation was made of the baiting of CHarLes 
Mr. N. Pluncket, the Earl of Ormonde found himſelt engaged in a diſpute l. 
with the Lord Lieutenant. When he returned after his victory at K NY 
ruſh, to Dublin, he dilpatched Captain Francis Butler, who had diſtin- 1 
guiſhed himlelt in that battle, to give an account of it to tue King, WhO Or monde 
was ſo well pleaſed with that Gentleman's ſervice, that he knighted him, % the 
and made him Major of Sir H. Tichburne's regiment. The Earl of Ormonde hy na 
had other matters of importance to communicate, rciating to the conduct 
of the Lords Juſtices, and the condition of his Majelly's affairs in Ireland; 
and the King having directed him to make ute of Sir P. //emyſs, on every 
ſuch occaſion, he ſent him likewiſe to his Majeſty. The King had great rea— 
ſon to be ſatisficd with the ſervices of a Nobleman y, © the only one of all 
« his ſubjects, that had with ſo much honour to his Prince, ſo great hazard 
to his own perſon, and (what might be eſteemed deareſt to his Lordſhip) 
« againſt his own ncareſt kindred and countrymen, been active and immuta- 
« bly reſolute, in his loyalty to the Crown and fidelity to his Majeſty's 
« perſon. The King found by experience, that whilſt others pretended ſer- 
vice, and to render him a glorious King, his Lordſhip had put it into act, 
« as far as was poſſible for him; and had received ſo much ſatisfaftion =» 
« therein, that his confidence in the Earl of Ormonde's firmneſs, and the 
« ſucceſs of his arms, was the greateſt comfort he had to ſupport him amidſt 
« thc vaſt diſtractions, wherewith he was almoſt overwhelmed. 

The King had it not in his power to expreſs the eſteem he entertained of 
the Earl's perſon, and the ſenſe he had of his ſervices, in ſuch a manner as 
he could wiſh; but he cndcayourcd to do it as well as he could. The Earl 
of Ormonde had a very great arrcar of pay due to him betore the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, for diſcharge of which no proviſion was made, all 
the entertainments ſettled by the Parliament of England, not commencing 
till after that time. His Lordſhip's eſtate was, the greateſt part of it, in the 
hands of the Rebels, and his charge was greatly increaſed by the coming of 
all his family to Dublin; ſo that the payment of theſe arrcars was very ne- 
ceſſary for his ſubſiſtence. * The King had 2200 J. due to him upon a 
ſtated account from the Clerks of the Hanaper in Ireland, and ſent a war- 
rant to the Lord Licutcnant to cauſe that money to be paid with all ſpeed 
ro the Earl of Ormonde, in part of his arrcars {which amounted to a much 
greater ſum) the reſidue whereof was to be diſcharged out of the cuſtoms 
of that Kingdom. But I do not find any order from the Earl of Leiceſter 
for paying it, the ſtrangeneſs, which aroſe at this time between theſe Noble- 
men, probably occaſioning a difficulty in that affair. 

The Lord Lieutenant was devoted to the Parliament party, and followed 
their directions in all his conduct, particularly in his diſpoſal of commands in 
the Iriſb forces. No ſooner was a poſt vacant, but a perſon from England was 
appointed to fill it, to the great diſcouragement of the troops®*; the Colonels 
complained that they had no opportunity of recommending deſerving per- 
ſons to commands in their own regiments ; the ſubaltern Officers, that the 
were not preferred in their order and according to the value of their ſervices, 
whilſt others who had never been in actual ſervice were put over their heads, 
and received the honour and profits of their labours. This was repreſented, 
as contrary to the gencral cuſtom in war, and attended with great incon- 
veniences to the Army; for if thoſe who knew the men that diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in action, had no power to do them good, it would ſoon dil. 
tolve the love which ought to be between the Colonel, the Officers, and 
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CHaARLes the ſoldiers, and take away all reſpect from the ſuperior Commanders. 

L b Officers too were daily killed, and it was inconvenient in times of ſervice 

W to wait a conſiderable time, before their poſts were filled. For theſe reg- 

1642. ſons, and becauſe it had been the conſtant practice and cuſtom of former 

times, that the chief Commander of the Army for the time being, ſhoulq 

beſtow all commands that became vacant, whilſt the Army continued in the 

field in actual ſervice, the King by a warrant under his Signet dated May 11, 

empowered the Earl of Ormonde (during the abſence of the Lord Lieute. 

nant, and as long as the Rebellion laſted) to appoint all ſuch ſubordinate 

Officers, as were requiſite to be ſupplied in the room of any that ſhould 

from that time happen to become vacant upon ſervice, both in the old tang. 

ing Army, and in the new forces employed againſt the Rebels. This power 

was the more neceſſary, becauſe great endeavours were uſing to corrupt the 

Army, and all poſts in it were diſpoſed of to perſons, that it was preſumed, 

would adhere to the Parliament in oppoſition to his Majcſty ; and the Earl 

of Ormonde was the only perſon upon whom the King could abſolutely de- 

pend, for preſerving him an intereſt in the forces, or indeed in the King. 

dom of Ireland. The Earl was at that time well enough with the Lord 

Lieutenant, and was much courted by the Parliament, in order to engage 

him in their party (for which purpoſe their Agents © repreſented it as the 

way to greater honours and dignities than any of his family ever cnjoyed) 

but the King entirely ſatisfied of his Lordſhip's fidelity and affections, thought 

fit to give him this mark of his confidence; though, either for fear of giving 

diſcontent to the Earl of Leiceſter, or jcalouſy to the Parliament, or for 

N | ſome other reaſon, it was thought proper d to keep this Commiſſion ſecret 
for a time. 

It was not long before an occaſion offered of making it more publick. 


ral poſts became vacant (three of which were diſpoſed of to his children, his 
eldeſt ſon being made Provoſt Marſhal of Connaght, and his third and fourth, 
Captains of the old and new foot company which had belonged to their 
father) had © recommended the Lord Dillon, ſon to the Earl of Roſcommon, 
to ſucceed him in the command of his troop of horſe. The merits of the 
Earl were very great, having always ſerved the King with great integrity and 
affection, for fifteen years as a Privy-Counſcllor, and been twice Lord Juſtice 
of the Kingdom. The ſon was a young Nobleman of great worth, zealous 
for the ſervice, and had attended the Earl of Ormonde, as a volunteer, and 
behaved himſelf with great bravery, to the no ſmall hazard of his life, in 
all the expeditions which he had made againſt the Rebels. He was bred a 
Proteſtant, zealous in his Religion, had been Captain of a company in the 
laſt Army, and the family eſtate being in the power of the Rebels, he was 
unprovided of any means of ſubſiſtence. On theſe accounts the Lieutenant 
General had recommended him to the Lord Lieutenant for that troop, 
adding that the diſpoſal of it to Lord Dillon would be a great encourage- 
ment to all the natives of Ireland, who remained in their duc obedience, 
and were ready to hazard their lives againſt the Rebels. This laſt conſide- 
ration relating to the publick ſervice, was a motive to the Earl of Leiceſter 
to deny, rather than to grant, the requeſt in Lord Dillons behalf. He gave 
Sir C. Coote's troop, and ſoon after, that which fell vacant by Robert Lord 
Digby's death, to other perſons. The Earl of Ormonde ſeeing the neglett 
with which his friend was treated, upon the death of Captain Palmes, dil- 
poſed of his troop to Lord Dillon; only ſignifying his intention of doing 
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ſo, but without waiting the Earl of Lejceſter's pleaſure. The Lord Licu- CHARLES 
tenant hearing of this diſpoſal, and knowing nothing of the power which I. 
the Lieutenant General had lately received from the King in that point f, TAWNg 
complained heavily to the Lords Juſtices of the Earl of Ormonde's abuſing 42. 
the Commiſſion which he had lately given him, in pretending to diſpoſe of 
commands, without leave of the perion from whom it was derived. The 
Earl of Leiceſter had before conceived ſome prejudice againſt the Earl of 
Ormonde, for making Sir P. Jemyſs Major of his regiment. The Lord 
Lieutenant when he filled up the other Commiſſions in it, had left it to the 
Lieutenant General to name his own Major. When Sir Patric was named, 

the Earl of Leiceſter excepted to his country, though he had no objection to 
his perſon; and inſiſted that another ſhould be appointed in his ſtead, be- 
cauſe the King would have no Scorſmman put into command in thoſe regi- 
giments; deſiring his Lordſhip to ſay nothing of this his Majeſty's order. 
The Earl of Ormonde wrote him word, that he had named Sir P. J//emyſs, 
becauſe he knew it would not be diſpleaſing to his Majeſty. This having 
ſomething of an air of contradiction to what the Earl of Leiceſter had averred 
of the King's general directions, was highly reſented, and particularly in- 
ſiſted on by him in his letter to the Lords Juſtices, deſiring them to put Ma- 
jor Willis in poſſeſſion of the troop which had been given to Lord Dillon. 
As a reaſon for refuſing the latter, he alledged, that a reſolution had been 
taken in England, that the new troops ſent from thence, and the old ones 
raiſed in Ireland, both horſe and foot, ſhould not be given to any but to 
perſons of the Engliſh Nation, which ſhould be approved of by Parliament, 
lo long as the Parliament ſhould continue to pay them; and he believed, 
the Parliament would not like Lord Dillon ſhould command any of thoſe 
troops which were ſcnt from thence, The Earl of Ormonde thought it a 
little extraordinary, that a national diſtinction ſhould be made, where there 
was no perſonal exception; he had never heard of the reſolution, pretended 
in order to exclude Lord Dillon, though of Engliſh extraction, and had 
ſeen an Engliſh troop lately conferred upon Lord Inchiquin, who was not 
only born in Ireland, but deſcended of an Iriſb race. Lord Dillon had, 
ever ſince he received his Commiſlion, ſcrved in the head of his troop, and 
was now actually abroad in ſervice, in a part of the Army ſent towards the 
King's County under the command of Sir Fulk Huncks. He could not be 
turned out without a great indignity, the ſenſe of which would ſtrike the 
deeper, if it was done for a reaſon which would exclude him for ever from 
a command. The Earl of Ormonde in his turn complained to the Com- 
miſſioners for Iriſh affairs of the Lord Licutenant's neglectful treatment of 
him, and inſiſted on the nomination which he had made of Lord Dillon, 
by virtue of his Commiſſion of Licutenant General, and of the particular au- 
thority given him by the King, in the excrciſe of which he had been hi— 
therto very ſparing; and yet the Earl of Leiceſter ſeemed fond of control- 
ling him, whenever he offered to excrt his authority. 

The publick ſetvice in thoſe times made it neceſſary to keep ſeveral out 
garriſons in convenient places, and many of thoſe garriſons requiring ſupplies 
of victuals by land from Dublin, divers inconveniences were found in ſend— 
ing them. The want of convoys to be got ready on a ſudden, privately 
and without noiſe, for guarding the proviſions ſent, proved a great pre- 
judice to the ſervice; which ſuffered likewiſe by the great difficulty of 
ordering it, when commanded men out of ſeveral companies were appointed 
tor thole convoys. By a continuance of that method, not only the ſervice 
might be retarded, but the deſigns were unavoidably in danger of being pub- 
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CHaRLes liſhed, and conſequently diſappointed. The want of care alſo in thoſe com- 
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manded men of different companies in looking to their charge, and in re. 
turning ſpeedily, often hindered other ſervices, added much to his Majeſty's 
charge, and was ſomctimes the occaſion of other loſſes s. For the preven- 
tion of theſe and other inconveniences, and in imitation of the like practice 
uſed by other countries in war, the Earl of Ormonde conferred the com- 
mand of a company of firelocks (which of all others were the moſt proper 
for convoys) upon Sir Philip Percival, Commiſlary General of the victuals 
for the Army. Sir Philip had been ſome time in poſſeſſion of the com- 
pany, and had bcen at a great expence as well in ſupplying it with new 
men, as in fixing their arms, which were very defective, at his own charge, 
and in ſupplying the wants of the ſoldiers, when the State had no money 
to pay them. The company had been found excceding uſeful for the pub. 
lick ſervice. It could not have been conferred upon a more proper perſon 
than the Commiſlary of the victuals, nor on one of greater merit than Sir 
Philip Percival. Yet this gave occaſion to the Earl of Leiceſter to com- 
plain h, * that the Licutenant General had not given him ſo much as the 
<« reſpe& due to a private Colonel, who in molt places have the naming of 
« their own Officers; but had diſpoſed of the command of the firelocks ; 
« which he conceived was in a manner in his own regiment, though not 
ce in all reſpects ſo armed.” He was too full of reſentment to vouchſafe a 
letter to the Earl of Ormonde on this occaſion; but ſent over to his fon 
the Lord Liſle a Commiſſion for one Captain Denn (who had already a foot 
company) to command likewiſe the company of firelocks; and in the fame 
letter which conveyed his commands in relation to Lord Dillon, required 
the Lords Juſtices to diſpoſſeſs Sir Philip Percival of his poſt, and put Cap- 
tain Denn in his ſtead. Theſe were the occaſions of the Earl of Lezcefter's 
diſpleaſure, and the only inſtances which he thought fit to produce of the 
Earl of Ormonde's encroachment on his authority. 

The Lords Juſtices and Council were pleaſed to interpoſe in the behalf 
of Sir Philip Percival, who was univerſally eſteemed ; and prevailed with 
Lord Liſle to keep Captain Denn's Commiſſion in his hands, till they had 
repreſented to the Lord Lieutenant the great inconveniences, which would 
happen by the change, and underſtood his Lordſhip's further pleaſure. The 
Earl of Ormonde would not ſign the letter wrote on that ſubje to the Earl 
of Leiceſter, but reſolved to apply himſelf directly to his Majeſty, and ex- 
pect his protection from the ſame ſource, from whence he derived his au- 
thority. Purſuant to this reſolution, he diſpatched Sir P. Vemyſs into Eng- 
land on Aug. 2. to acquaint the King with theſe and other affairs that were 
paſſing in the Kingdom. His Majeſty was at Zork, when Sir Patrick waited 
upon him to execute his Commiſſion. The Earl of Leiceſter was there too, 
being come thither, as he pretended, in his way to Ireland, bur in reality 
to complain of, what he called, an invaſion of his rights, and to get the 
Lieutenant General removed. There was too much of paſſion in his letters 
and conduR, to allow him reaſonably to hope that the diſpute would end 
to his honour. The Earl of Ormonde never engaged in one, but with 
judgment; and few perſons could diſpute a matter with him before the King 
on any occaſion, but upon great diſadvantage. He had on this, exerted his 
authority very properly, and conferred the vacant poſts upon two perſons, 
eminent for their quality and merits, ſo well affected to the King, and fit- 
ted to advance his ſervice, that it ſeemed to be the ſole motive of their pro- 
motion. The Earl of Leiceſter would needs turn theſe out, to put in two 


men that being unknown could not be judged fo well qualified as the others; 
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and had, in order to juſtify himſelf, inſiſted, with the worſt grace in nature, CHarLts 
that no body ſhould be admitted to any command, but who was firſt ap- I. 
roved by the Parliament. The King knew the value of ſuch a ſervant as NN. 
the Earl of Ormonde too well, to fail him on this occaſion ; in which like- 148. 
wiſe his own intereſt and authority were concerned. ® Some Gentlemen of 
Warwickſhire had appeared for him with good ſucceſs in exccuting his Com- 
miſſion of array for that County; and as the party which was left in the 
Parliament were ſending forces againſt them, he was going to march thither 
with his troops to ſupport thoſe Gentlemen, He took up his head quarters 
at Stoneleigh Abbey, the houſe of Sir Thomas Leigh, and from thence he 
wrote, on | Aug. 20. to the Lords Juſtices and Council, ſignifying to them, 
« that it was by his own ſpecial command and authority under his hand, 
« that the Earl of Ormonde had, in the abſence of the Lord Licutcnant, con- 
« ferred upon divers perſons ſeveral places in the Army; that he had given 
« him this authority to encourage the ſoldiers to cxcrt themſelves with greater 
« readineſs and vigour in obeying and executing his commands in the im- 
e portant ſervices wherein they were employed againſt the Rebels there; 
« for which it was neceſſary that the Commander in chief ſhould have a 
« power to prefer them; and that it was his will and command, that all - 
e ſuch perſons as had been already, or ſhould hereafter be, fo preferred by 
« the ſaid Lieutenant General of the Army, in the abſence of the Lord Licu- 
« tenant, ſhould be continucd in their places and commands.” 
The Earl of Ormonde commanded the Army in Ireland by virtue of two 
Commiſſions from the Lord Lieutenant, the one bearing date Nov. 17. 1641. 
the other May 16. 1642. The powers granted by the former were entirely to 
ceaſe upon the Earl of Leiceſter's preſence in Ireland, and thoſe of the latter 
were then to be limited by his inſtructions, and were liable to be taken away 
at his pleaſure. He was going thither (as he ſaid) within a fortnight, (which 
looked the more likely, becauſe the caſtle of Dublin was actually fitted up 
for his reception, and the Lords Juſtices, in expectation of his coming, had 
removed thence to their own houſes) and in ſo ill an humour in regard of 
the Earl of Ormonde, that it was reaſonable to provide againſt any oppreſſion, 
which the latter might ſuffer from the Lord Lieutenant, and any detriment 
which by vacating his Commiſſion might ariſe to the King's ſervice. To this 
end, the King at the ſame time gave the Earl of Ormonde k a licence to re- 
pair into England whenever he ſaw fit, without any prejudice to his entertain- 
ments, offices and places in Ireland; and ſigned a! warrant for a Commiſſion 
to be paſſed under the Great Seal of that Kingdom, appointing him Licute- 
nant General of the Army there, and to hold that charge by immediate au- 
thority from his Majeſty, in as full and ample manner and words, as he at 
preſent held the ſaid office by authority from the Lord Lieutenant. This 
Commiſſion was accordingly paſſed in due form under the Great Seal on the 
16th of September following. His Majeſty thought it not enough to fortify wh is created 
ſo good a ſervant with powers which might enable him to continue his ſer- nz Cx 
vices to the Crown; but reſolving to grace him further in the eye of the 4 
world, by a publick mark of his fayour, he of his own motion created him 
at the ſame time Marquis of Ormonde. 
The Lieutenant General's power to diſpoſe of commands was now abſo- 
lutely confirmed, paſt a poſlibility of diſputc, to which in ſome caſes it was 
liable before. He was authorized indeed to diſpoſe of poſts that became va- 
cant upon ſervice ; but theſe laſt words left a doubt, whether if the Officers 
were not loſt in ſervice, he could diſpoſe of their commands, or had autho- 


> Lord Grandi/on's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, Aug. 14. 1642, C. 248. 
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CHARLEs rity to beſtow ſuch as became otherwiſe vacant by death or ſurrender. This 


I. 


ambiguity was now removed; the Lord Dillon enjoyed his troop, till upon 


tee death of the Earl of Roſcommon, which happened ſoon after, he changed 


I 642. 


Attempt to en- 
gage the Iriſh 
Army in the 
intere 
Parliament. 


it for that which his father had commanded, and which was part of the olq 
Army; and the Marquis of Ormonde was now poſſeſſed of an abſolute power 
in thc diſpoſal of all military offices, during the abſence of the Lord Lieute. 
nant. He derived ſome advantages from the very diſpute, being thereby freed 
from that deference and complaiſance which he had hitherto ſhewed to the 
Lord Licutenant in the exerciſe of this authority; and carrying his point in 
oppoſition to ſo potent an adverſary, it pointed out clearly to all the Officers 
and ſoldiers of the Army where they ought to apply for preferment. It was 
in truth high time to inveſt the Marquis with ſuch a power, conſidering the 
late attempts that had been made, and the further endeavours that would be 
uſed, to engage the Ir; Army to declare for the Parliament of England 

m Sir Thomas Il harton and Sir Robert King had, by particular indien, 
from England in the precedent month of Fuly, taken ſome pains for that 


of the end, and had drawn up a petition in the name of the Officers of that Army, 


beſecching his Majeſty to comply with his Parliament. There was no en— 
gaging the Officers to ſign it, without drawing in the Lieutenant-General 
for which rcaſon the draught was brought to him by thoſe two Gentlemen. 
He refuſed to ſign it, as prejudicial to his Majeſty's ſervice: but to make an 
eſſay, whether the perſons moving him thereunto did really mean the pub- 
lick good, without any private ends or party views, he propoſed to them, 
that two Petitions ſhould be drawn, the one addreſſed to the King, the other 
to the Parliament, in terms reſpectively belonging to him as Sovereign, and 
to them as his great Council. They brought him two draughts, but not 
agrecablc to his ſentiments; ſo that he took time to think of the amendment 
of both. Accordingly he extracted out of thoſe petitions, and added there- 
to, what he thought might become him upon ſuch a ſubject, and what was 
likely to conduce to a fair ſettlement of Peace, without derogation to his 
Majeſty's honour therein. * The alterations however were but few; the ends, 
which the petitioners profeſſed to aim at, being ſtill preſerved in the amend- 
ed draughts, and expreſſed to be, & for preventing the eminent danger that 
Religion, the King, and all his Dominions muſt fall into by a civil war 
« in England, the unavoidable calamities whereof they daily ſaw in the miſe- 
e rable country where they were, that ſo effectual ſupplics might be ſent for 
* the ſpeedy reducing of the 1rzſh Rebels to their due obedience, which was 
cc now in great forwardneſs.” This forwardneſs was in the original draught 
aſcribed to the bleſſing which God had given to the counſels taken in lre- 
land, and executed by the induſtry and forwardneſs of the ſoldiers. The 
Marquis of Ormonde, who deteſted the violent and deſtructive counſels and 
meaſures of the Lords Juſtices, which had ſpread the Rebellion, were tui- 
nous to his Majeſty's affairs, and likely to effect the utter deſolation of his 
country, was for leaving out the words which related to their counſels, and 
for imputing the progreſs made towards reducing the Rebels, ſolely to God's 
bleſſing, on the induſtry and forwardneſs of the ſoldiers. In the petition, 
profeſſion was to be made by the ſubſcribers, that they had no aim but % 
publick good, for which they were ready to lay down their lives: to this an 
addition was made, expreſſing, that they had no aim but his Majeſty's 2 
naur and ſervice, the maintenance of the true Proteſtant Religion, and the 
publick good of all his Dominions, for which, &c. The ſubſtance of the 
prayer of the petition was, in the one draught, that his Majeſty by 4 timely 
compliance with his Parliament, and in the other, that the Parliament, un 


® The Earl of Ormonde's inſtructions to Sir Pat rick Memſi. C. 216, C. 218, 219. 
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his Majeſty's timely compliance, would prevent the eminent danger, ce. CHARLEY 
The alterations were, in the former, that his Majeſty, by a gracious and I. 
timely accord with his Parliament, and in the latter, that the Parliament, CA Ig 
by their timely compliance with his Majeſty, would prevent, Cc. Thele * 
were all the alterations made in the draughts, which thus amended, the Mar- 

quis of Ormonde gave to Sir T. I harton and Sir R. King to be conlidercd 

of at thcir leiſure. After a day's reſpite, they returned him the petitions 

again, not approving of what he had done, ſo as neither fide yielding to the 

other, the buſineſs continued at a ſtand, the Marquis being determined never 

to aſlent to any thing that in his beſt judgment ſhould any way ſeem to lel- 

ſen his Majeſty. 

Theſe ſeveral draughts he tranſmitted over for his Majeſty's view by Sir — ny 
P. lem; who was likewiſe to make known to the King the good affec- froflions * 
tions of the Army, the valour they had ſhewn in all their enterprizes, and Si P. We- 
the great wants which they endured of all kind of neceſſurics, through the wyls. 
llownets of the ſupplics ſent out of England; no money being arrived for 
the Provinces of Leinſter and Connaght tor ſome months paſt, and that which 
laſt came being in ſo ſmall a proportion, as upon the dividend thereof there 
could be no conſiderable ſum advanced towards the ſatistaction of either Of- 
fice: or ſoldier, which abated much of their accuſtomed vigour, and diſpoſed 
them to mutiny and pillaging the good ſubject, from which they were 
hardly reſtrained. He was further to repreſcnt the inability that the Marquis 
of Ormonde lay under, till he was better ſupplied, to undertake ſome ſervi— 
ces of high conſequence, which he had deſigned ; particularly the taking of 
Wexford, Roſſe and Kilkenny, (which were very fit to be attempted) before 
the Rebels received the ſuccours which they expected from abroad; there 
being, as was pretended, not ſo much money in the Exchequer as would fur- 
niſh carriages for the artillery and an army requiſite for thoſe purpoſes; and 
all that could be done at preſent, (and this by exacting loans from the city 
of Dublin) bcing no more than to cnable the State to give twelve pence a 
weck to the ſoldier, to keep him from drinking water, and to ſend (mall 
parties abroad into the country to make what deſtruction they could upon 
the Rebels in their march; theſe wants, and the ill proviſion for the Army 
in theit expeditions having occaſioned a great mortality among them, ſo that 
the companics were generally much weakened. He was moreover to com- 
plain of the interpoſition of the Lords Juſtices and Council in the manage- 
ment of the war; many ſervices being retarded by their aſſuming to them- 
ſclves the whole guiding thereof, and tying the Lieutenant General down to 
their inſtructions, when he went upon any expedition; by means whercof 
ſeveral advantageous opportunities againſt the Rebels had been loſt ; of which 
there was a remarkable inſtance in the expedition to Drogheda, when the 
Council of War being unanimouſly of opinion, that the Army ſhould ad- 
vance to the Newry, he was peremprorily forbidden by the Lords Juſtices, 
and by their order limited, both as to time and place. 

Such were the Marquis of Ormonde's inſtructions to Sir P. WWeimyſs, and Enquiry about 
ſuch being the condition of the Army under his command in the beginning 2 
of Auguſt, it will not be improper to enquire, what ſupplies the Parliament r to 
of England, who with ſuch a pretended zeal had undertaken the manage Ireland. 
ment of the 1r;ſh war, had actually ſent to Ireland from the riſe of the Re- 
bcllion to the end of that month; for afterwards, they may be ſuppoſed too 
much employed in making war upon the King in England, to ſparc any to 
ſend thither, and in fact they openly divertcd that way the money and troops 
that had been raiſed for the ſervice of Ireland. 

With regard to Munſter, it hath been already obſerved, that upon the 1» Munſter. 
breaking out of the Rebellion, Sir V. Ft. Leger the Lord. Preſident had 


only 
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CHARLEs only one troop of horſe, and four companies of foot in garriſons, left him 


for the ſecurity of that Province. It was ſome time before he was empow- 


WYNY cred by the Lords Juſtices to raiſe two troops of horſe more, and a regi- 


ment of 1000 foot; but he wanted arms to put into their hands, money to 
pay, and victuals to feed them; and after all, it was too weak a force for 
the defence of ſo large a Province. Through theſe wants he was reduced 


to the Jaſt extremity, and had it not been for the diſagreement between the 


Lord Mountgarret and the other Chiefs of Rebels, when after Criſimas they 
advanced into the County of Cork with a numerous Army, the few towns 
that then held out againſt them, would in all probability have been taken, 
and rhe whole Province reduced. No inſtances that the Preſident uſed with 
the Parliament could prevail to have any ſupplies either of men, (except Lord 
Dungarvan's troop) money, ammunition or proviſions ſent him, till about 
the beginning of March, when Sir Charles Vavaſour with 1000 foot, and 
Lord Inchiquin and Mr. V. Zephſon with horſes and arms for two troops of 
horſe arrived at Cork. This ſuccour came in one reſpect very ſeaſonable, be- 
cauſe Lord Muskery ſoon after joined the Rebels, and matters being compto- 
miſed between the rival Lords, Garret Barry was declared their General, and 
they joined all their forces to ſubdue the reſt of the country. ® The whole 
Province and all the towns in it would have been utterly loft, and the Lord 
Preſident forced to quit all, or expoſe himſelf to an unavoidable ruin, if it 
had not been for a ſmall proportion of powder, (taken from the King's ſtore 
in the Tower of London) which was ſent him by Lord Inchiquin and Mt. 
Jephſon, whilſt they were in England. He had been ordered to raiſe men, 
but never had a penny ſent him, either for raiſing or maintaining them; and 
now that theſe forces came over, they brought him neither money, arms, 
nor ammunition, of all which he ſtood in the extremeſt need; ſo that after 
putting the tenable places into the beſt poſture of defence he could, he was 
forced to ſhut himſelf up in Cork, ſorrily provided to ſuftain a ſiege, and ſur- 
rounded by an infinite multitude of enemies, who reſolved to ſtarve him, if 
they could not take the place by aſſault or treachery. The troops now ſent 
over did not fo much as bring money for their own pay and ſubſiſtence, * the 
Parliament intending that they ſhould be maintained by the Province of Mun- 
ſter, when almoſt the whole of it was in rebellion, and the Engliſh there 
were ſo totally deprived of all their eſtates, that great numbers of them kad 
not bread to cat, and the reſt were unable to undergo the charge. The Houle 
of Commons indeed were once plcaſcd to allow 10001. towards the payment 
of theſe new troops, till more might conveniently be ſent : but a day or two 
before their coming, upon a motion of Sir Fohn Hippeſiey, who told the 
Houſe that he had money in the Earl of Cork's hands, that order was re- 
voked, and they were directed to receive the 1000 J. of that Nobleman, who 
was by the Rebellion diſabled from advancing it. Hence thoſe troops were 
entirely deſtitute of money for their ſubſiſtence, and their Commanders were 
forced to give tickets, as well to the maſters of the ſhips which tranſported 
their horſes and arms, as to the inhabitants of the towns, where they quar- 
tcred for their billets. 

Sir V. St. Leger“ had been beſieged for near five weeks in Cork on the 
north ſide of the city by the Lord Muskery and the forces of Cork and Kerry, 
when he received advice that the Tipperary forces were aſſembling, and in- 
tended, in conjunction with the Lord Roche's men, to beleaguer him on the 
South. He thereupon diſpatched away Lord Inchiquin and Mr. Fephſon with 
their troops to make a diverſion in Lord Roche's country: but the Lord of 


o Sir V. St. Leger's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, March 30. 1642. C. 17. 
P Mr. Feph/on's letter to the Speaker, March 25. 1642. C. 6. 
3 See his letter of April 20. and May 9. C. 40. 74. ; 
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Or mondes march to Maryborow ſaved him from that ſtorm, and thoſe forces CHarLEes 
were entirely broke at the battle of Xz/lruſh. The two troops being returned I. 

to Cork, ſallied out on April 13. with zoo musketcers, againſt a party of the EOS 
enemy who had advanced ncar the walls, routed them, and following their 1972 
blow, broke the whole Army, not above 200 of the number retiring in or- 

der. The * Preſident would have improved this victory, if he had been in any 
condition to take the field, but he wanted every thing, and, had he not bor- 

rowed 4000 J. and ſeized by force a like ſum belonging to Sir Robert T ynte, 
and going to be ſhipped for England, (which never was paid till after 

the Reſtoration) all his forces would have disbanded. In this diſtreſs he 
continued till June, when Sir / Ogle and Sir John Potolet arrived with 

their regiments and 6000 /. in money, the firſt ſupply of that ſort which had 

been ſent him, and much too little for his neceſſities. He had no artillery, 

and but one canoncer; he wanted victuals, none having been ſent out of Eug- 

land ſince the beginning of the troubles; the ſoldiers were almoſt naked tor 

want of cloaths, and ready to mutiny for their pay. Oppreſſed wich theſe 
difficultics, he was not able to take the field, nor relieve the fort of Lime- 

rick, which had been for ſome time beſieged by the Rebels. 

When that town revoltcd, Captain George Courtenay, a younger ſon of Ti fin 

Sir William Courtenay, was in the caſtle, with ſixty of his own company, i, 4 fe 
twenty-cight warders and others to the number of 200 men; but they were Rebel. 
ſcanty of proviſions, and could get none from the town, unlets by ſtealth. 
They had arms of one ſort or other for all the men, but not aboye ſixty 
muskets or calivers that were ſerviceable: the reſt were petronels, piſtols, ca- 
rabines, brown bills, and fowling pieces. There were three demi-canon, two 
ſakers, and one minion ; but not above five or ſix firkins of powder in the 
place. The firſt work which the Jriſb ſet about in order to take the fort, 
was the making of a boom croſs the river over againſt a place called Mock 
Beggar Mear, within musket ſhot of the caſtle. It was made of ſong aſpin 
trees faſtened with iron links, on the Thomond ſide to two milſtones, and at 
the other end, to the tower of the key. The garriſon fired from the caſtle 
to ſtop the work, and interrupted it for a time; but at laſt it was compleated, 
and ſerved to hinder Sir Henry Stradling from relicving the fort by water. 
The Iriſh plicd the garriſon with their ſhot from St. Mary's Church, fo that 
none could ſtir in the caſtle yard. They were continually in expectation of 
the fort's being ſurrendered for want of ammunition and proviſions ; but 
that hope being deferred longer than they expected, they reſolved to under- 
mine it. The firſt mine was begun near the church-yard of St. Nicholas, 
and when it was finiſhed, and a ſufficient quantity of earth carried out, they 
{ct fire to the timber which propped up the top of the cavern they had made, 
and a great part of a bullwark ſunk down. They made two other mines, 
but with leſs ſucceſs; however they ſtill continued working in that manner 
till June 21. when Captain Courtenay capitulated, and a part of the wall 
fell down; and the Lord Myskery, Garret Barry, and other Iriſh comman- 
ders took poſſeſſion of it the next day. Thus was the moſt important place 
| in the Kingdom reduced by the Rebels, for want of timely and ſufficient 
: ſupplies being ſent to Sir , St. Leger to raiſe the ſiege. He had fallen 
ſick of a lingering illneſs ariſing from grief and vexation at ſceing himſelf 
deſerted, as it were, by the Parliament of England, and in no condition to 
oppoſe the enemy for want of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies, which he had ſo 
often and earneſtly ſollicited for ſix months together in vain. He lived to 
hear of the loſs of Limerick, and died the ſecond of July following. 


"PLS 2 90" 


See his letter of May 18. and Sir Hard, Waller's, May 1 9: to the Earl of Ormonde, and the Munſter Of- 
ficers to the Speaker, June 14. 1642. # Biſhop of Clogher's MSS. No. III. p. 316. 
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Vice Preſident of the Province, and joined David Barry Earl 
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Lord Forks Alexander Lord Forbes, made by the Parliament, without his Majeſty's 


refuſes to aſſiſt 


Lord Inchi- 
quin, 


fleet for the river of Limerick, procecding thence to the bay of Galway to 
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Upon the death of the Lord Preſident, the Lords Juſtices conferred the 
military command of Munſter, upon Moragh O Bryan Baron of Inchiquin 
of Barrimore 
in commiſſion with him to rake carc of the Civil Government, which by 
the latter's death on the Michaelmaſs day following, became alſo ſolely veſted 
in Lord Inchiquin. * His Lordſhip ſent Sir Hardreſs Waller firſt, and afterwargs 
Sir VV Ogle to ſollicit the Parliament for ſupplics of all ſorts: they voted 
5000 foot and 500 horſe for a farther ſuccour to Munſter ; but not a man 
of them was ſent, nor indeed any other ſupply, except 10000 J. which ſery. 
ed juſt to keep the forces alive, but not to enable them to take the field; 
they being exceedingly weakened by fluxes, fevers, fatiguing marches, and 
other hardſhips; ſo that Yavaſour's, Ogle's and Powlet's regiments were re. 
duced ro 1200 fighting men, and all their other wants ſtill continuing, 


concurrence, Licutenant-General of the additional forces, raiſed by the ad. 
venturers to waſte the coaſts of Ireland in a privateering way, came indeed 
into the Province with a body of 1200 men, but was of no adyantage to 
the ſervice, He landed at Kinſale in the beginning of July, and without 
vouchſafing ſo much civil reſpe& to the Lord Inchiquin, then Governor of 
Munſter, as to acquaint him either with his deſign, commiſſion, or intention, 
he marched with 800 men into the country, where at Cloughnikibty, he loſt 
Captain Weldon, who with almoſt all his company was cut off, and his co- 
lours and ſome arms taken by the Rebels; a greater loſs than any the Eng- 
liſb had before ſuſtained in that kind. Lord Inchiquin, waving to inſiſt on 
the privileges of his Government, conſidered how to make thoſe forces of 
advantage to the ſervice, and ſent a Gentleman to Lord Forbes, deſiring him 
to bring or ſend part of them to his aſſiſtance in an expedition which he 
was going to undertake. The County of Limerick, the ſoil of it being very 
rich, was the greateſt granary of the Province, and if the Rebels, who were 
maſters of it had liberty to get in their corn, it would greatly enable them 
to ſubſiſt the next winter, and ſo lengthen the war and vaſtly increaſe the 
charge of the Kingdom. To prevent this miſchief, Lord Inchiquin was de- 
ſirous to deſtroy their harveſt, but was of himſelf too weak, with his dimi- 
niſhed troops, to adventure into the faſtneſſes of that County, and into the 
midſt of all the ſtrength of the enemy. The reputation and countenance of 
Lord Forbes's forces would have enabled him to execute this deſign, and to 
diſperſe the force which the Rebels had gathered in thoſe parts; and his Lord- 
ſhip was only to march through the country from Cork to the County of 
Limerick and the Shannon, where his ſhipping might have been commanded 
to attend him. Lord Forbes returncd a flat denial to this requeſt, as he did 
likewiſe to Sir Edward Denny's, whole caſtle of Tralley lying on the coaſt 
of Kerry, a very ſtrong and important place, was in great diſtreſs for want 
of proviſions, being beſieged by the Rebels, and not ro be relieved but by 
ſea. Lord Forbes might eaſily have that way ſupplied it with victuals, thro 
defect whercof that caſtle ſoon after ſurrendered : but he choſe rather to 
make preys in the country; and after beſieging the caſtle of Sir Roger Shegh- 
nuſſey, (who was then actually ſerving the King againſt the Rebels about 
Gallway) burning his town of Timolegue, waſting his eſtate, and commit- 
ting other ravages in the County of Cork, re-imbarked, and ſet fail with his 


interrupt the ſervice in thoſe parts. 


Lord Inchiquin thus left alone to ſtruggle with all the difficultics, which 


Lord Inchiguin's letter Aug. 2. and the Earl of Cor#'s, Aug. 25. 1642. C. 229, and 262. 
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to ſubſiſt, could do nothing more than make incurſions out of his garriſons 
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oppreſſed him to ſuch a degree, that it was a (ſort of miracle that he was ab!eCyarLEs 


into the country, to bring in proviſions from time to time for the ſuſtenance TAVNg 


of his men. The Rebels, by the ſurrender of the caſtle of Limerick, had 
got ſome pieces of canon, (one of which carricd a ball of thirty-two pounds) 
and by the tcrror thereof had reduced all the caſtles in that County, except 
Acketten, which they had likewiſe beſieged, and took in a little time. They 
were preparing to reduce thoſe in the County of Cork, when Lord Inchiquin, 
apprehending that he ſhould be deſtroyed by piece- meal, and by the taking 
of the houſes and little forts which till held out in the country, be quite 
blocked up, and incvitably ſtarved in Cork, whilſt the enemy gathered in the 
harveſt, reſolved to make a bold puſh, and put the fate of the Province upon 
the hazard of a battle. 

Beſides the regiments and troops already mentioned, the Earl of Cork had 
at his own expence raiſed two troops of horſe, commanded by his ſons the 
Lords K'ynalmeaky and Broghill, and 400 foot; as the Earl of Barrimore had 
likewiſe another troop, and two companies of foot. Theſe Noblemen had 
done this, and maintained them entirely at their own charge, til! a little while 
before, that they were, at the inſtances of the Lords Juſtices, put upon the 
eſtabliſhment ; but no pay had yet been ſent for any of them. They were 
however very ready to do ſervice, and being joined with the Lord Inchiquin, 
made up a body of 1600 musketeers, 250 pikes, and 400 horſe, having there- 
by ſo draincd the garriſons that there were not above 400 men lett in all 
the towns of Cork, Tougha!l and Kinſale. The Iriſh advanced into the 
County of Cork with 7000 foot and oO horſe, drawing along with them 
their battering piece (which weighed 6892 pounds in a piece of timber hewn 
hollow, in which the picce lay, with twenty-five yoke of oxen, over bogs, 
where wheels would have ſunk, and where no carriage with wheels had cver 
been known to pals. On Tueſday Aug. 20. they ſat down before Liſcarrol, 
a caſtle of Sir Philip Percivals, and ſtrong both by art and nature. On 
the ſouth and weſt ſide of it lay plain and fruitful grounds, environed with 
a pleaſant hill looking into the County of Cork, but on the north and caſt it 
was bounded with woods, bogs and barren ground. Scrjeant Thomas Rye- 
man commanded in it, with 3o men, and a competent quantity of victuals 
and ammunition. The enemy planted their canon on a little round rocky 
hill within musket-ſhot of the caſtle, and Ryeman ſurrendered it on Friday 
Sept. 2. in the afternoon, though he was promiſed relief the next morning. 


1642, 


Lord Inchiquin had with the Lords Barrimore, Dungarvan, Kinalmeaky Battle of 
and Broghill come that day to Ma/lock, and reſolving to fight, marched that Liſcarrol. 


night to Ballybeg, leaving Sir C. Vawaſonr and the Lords to follow the next 
morning, when being joined, they advanced towards Liſcarrol. The enemy 
had intended to march to Donneraile, but hearing of Lord Inchiquin's reſo- 
Jution to fight, they drew up near the caſtle of Li arrol in the order where- 
in they were reſolved to expect an attack. They divided their foot into three 
equal bodies; the right wing was poſted on the top of a little riſing ground, 
near a fortification they had made, which was well manned with ſtore of 
ſhor ; their left wing was placed ncar the caſtle, within half musket-ſhot of 
another work, wherein their artillery was planted as a guard ro that wing: 
detween theſe a little behind them ſtood their main body, conſiſting moſt of 
pikes: their horſe were all drawn up in one body, near their right wing on 
the brow of the hill. The advantage which they had in the ground troubled 
the Lord Inchiquin more than What they had in their numbers. To draw 
them from it, he advanced with a party of horſe, againſt which they drew 


" Biſhop of Clogher's MSS. No. III. p. 338. 
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I. 


which retreating by order, they teturned back to their poſt. In this retreat, 
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from thence, whilſt with a body of horſe they advanced againſt that party, 


Lord Kynalmeaky was killed by a ſhot from the musketcers, who fired from 
the buſhes and ditches, but his horſe was brought off by his younger brother, 
Francis Boyle, afterwards Viſcount Shannon. Lord Inchiquin, ſecing the Re. 
bels were not to be drawn from their poſt, determined to attack them in it, 
and advanced towards them with all his Army, the foot being divided into 
three bodies, and his horſe all in one body, oppoſite to theirs. The enemy 
endeavoured to incommode him with their artillery, but it was planted too 
high, and did little miſchief. His foot were weak with the hardſhips they 
had long endured, and ſome of them fainting in their march, had been forced 
to be carried behind the troopers; ſo that his great dependance was on his 
horſe. With theſe he began the attack, which the enemies received very 
bravely, and which had like to have proved fatal to Lord Inchiquin. For 
the firlt, ſecond, and third ranks of his troop having fired, as directed, 
wheeled off to the rear, which the hindermoſt ranks miſtaking for a retreat, 
began to fall off, and a great confuſion followed. His Lordſhip was by this 
accident left engaged among the enemy, of whom he killed Captain Oliver 
Stephenſon, but had followed his fate, being hurt in the head and hand, if 
he had not been ſeaſonably relieved by Captain Fephſon. The enemy's right 
wing of foot, ſeeing their advantage, advanced againſt the foot that were led 
by Lieutenant Colonel Mynns, but were gallantly received, and driven back. 
The horſe in the mean time being by Captain Bridges and other Officers re- 
duced into order, (which was much favoured by a party of 300 musketcers 
under Captain Cooper, which galled the enemies horſe, and hindered their ad- 
vance) a ſecond attack was made upon the whole body of their horſe. The 
enemy ſtood firm for a good while, but at laſt fell back and began to fly; 
upon which all their right wing of foot took to their heels. Sir Charles 
Lavaſour with 600 foot attacked the left wing of the Rebels, and a ſharp 
action enſued, till they ſeeing their artillery of no ſervice, and their left 
wing routcd, quittcd the fort, and retired to a neighbouring bog; wherein 
their example was immediately followed by the third diviſion of their foot, 
which had hitherto remained out of gun-ſhor, and now fled for ſafety to the 
ſame bog, which was half a mile diſtant from the place of battle. Lord I- 
chiquin having purſued the enemy's horle till they were all diſperſed, was 
now on the tartheſt part of the bog, where the Rebels lay; and were, by 
the foot marching towards it in good order, encompaſſed on all ſides, with- 
out any apparent means of eſcape. But his Lordſhip returning, and not 
knowing that the Rebels right wing was fled, unfortunately miſtook his own 
men ſor enemies, and cauſed a retreat to be made for almoſt a mile before 
the error was diſcovered; in which time they had fled to Sir V. Power's bog 
ncar Killbolan, where it was impoſlible to follow them; otherwiſe very few 
of their number would have eſcaped. Lord Inchiquin had only twelve men 
killed in this action, and about twenty wounded, moſt of them horſe, but 
of the Iiſh about 700 were ſlain. There were taken three pieces of artil- 
lery, thirteen colours, zoo muskets, and three barrels of powder; but as no 
quarter was given but to Colonel Richard Butler, ſon to the Lord Iterrin, 
(who was the laſt man of the Triſh Army that retired) and two or three other 
Officers, very few priſoners were made. This defeat threw the Iriſb into a 
terrible conſternation ; but the Lord Inchiquin, through the want of pay and 
victuals for his ſoldiers, was not able to purſue his victory; and finding no 
ſuſtenance in a waſted country, was forced the next day to march back to 
Mallow, and diſperſe his Army into garriſons. There he made a miſerable 


ſhift to ſubſiſt, but no ſupplies arriving out of England, he was not in 2 
condition 
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year. 


than Munſter. Neither the Earl of Clenricarde, nor the Lord Ranelagh, D 3 
Preſident of the Province, had received any aſſiſtance from the State ot Ire- naghe, 


land, or out of England, till the Earl of Ormonde on June 20. delivered 
2000 foot and two troops of horſe to the Preſident near Athlone. A ſmall 
quantity of ammunition came with them ; but no victuals, nor any money 
for the ſubſiſtence of theſe new forces, or the pay of thoſe which were in 
the Province before. They came to a country waſted to ſuch a degree, 
that the garriſons of the County of Roſcommon, which were all that hcld 
out in thoſe parts, could never have ſubſiſted ſo long, it they had not been 
relieved by the Lord Clanricarde with proviſions from the County of Gall. 
ay. The Preſident had been blocked up for ſix months in Athlone, till 
the day before Sir Michael Ernle joined him with the new forces, and being 
well nigh ſtarved himſelf, had nothing wherewith to ſupply them. * The 
ſoldiers had not a morlcl of bread in three whole days after they came to 
that town, and for fifteen days afterwards they had but three pounds of bread 
for a man; ſo that they took up their arms, and were marching back for 
Dublin in a mutiny. It was with great difficulty, that Sir Michal and his 
Othcers topped them from executing that deſign; and the Earl of Clanri— 
carde ſending them ſome bread from Loghreazh, and ſupplying the Preſi- 
dent, with 400 J. (which he borrowed upon his own and the Preſident's 
bond) they were therewith appeaſed for a time. The Preſident led them 
into the field, took the caſtle of Ba//agh, burnt that of Tully, defeated a 
body of the Rebels ncar the latter place, routed Charles O Conner Roe's 
forces, and afterwards thoſe of Sir Lucas Dillon, ncar Ballintobber. But 
that ſmall ſum being ſoon ipent, the ſoldiers were reduced to a more mi- 
ſerable condition than words could expreſs; half of them dying of mere 
want, and the reſt eaten up with lice, having ſcarce clothes to cover their 
backs, or food to put into their mouths. In this diſtreſs the Preſident was 
forced to make a three months Ceſlation for the Counties of //e/tmeath 
and Long ford, and endeavoured to do the like for Roſcommon ; but not 
ſucceeding therein, was again beſieged in Athlone, till Sir Richard Gren- 
wille on the 20th of January following, forced the Rebels to raiſe their ſiege, 
and relieved the place with a quantity of proviſions. This ſuccour of men, 
which added to the ſcarcity of victuals, and ſo increaſed the miſerics of his 
forces, was all the ſupply that the Preſident received this year for ſupport- 
ing the war in that part of Connaght, which was under his government. 
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condition to make any attempt againſt the enemy for all the reſt of the CyarLes 


I 


Conneght was not in a better condition, nor more plentifully ſupplied W 


The County of Galway, the largeſt and the richeſt of that Province, was and of Gall- 
indeed preſerved (except two Baronies of it in that wild tract of country to Y. 


the weſt of Gallway called Irrconnaght) all this year in peace and obedience 
by the Earl of Clanricarde; but it was purely by his own credit, intereſt 


and expence, without any, even the leaſt aſſiſtance, either of men, money, 


arms, proviſions or ammunition from the Parliament of England, or the 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland. Theſe far from ſupplying his wants, were glad of 
any occaſion to traverſe the wiſe meaſures, which he had taken with a ſur- 
prizing ſucceſs for the King's ſervice, and the quiet of the country. They 
both declared their diſlike of the pacification which that Lord had made 
with the town of Gallway; and Captain //7/loughby Governor of the fort, 
having broke it by his burning and laying waſte all the villages for ſome 


” Sir A. Ernl''s letter to the Marquis of Or mende, Sept. 9. 1642. and Lord Clanricarde's Memoirs, and Cor- 
net Powey's letter to the Earl of Ormonde, Aug. 22.1642. and Lords Jultices letters, Sept. 23. and Og. 28. 1642. 
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CHARLES miles about that place *, the Lords Juſtices ſent him a new Commiſſion, by 


J. 


which he pretended to have a power over the town and County at large, 


CY NV and to juſtify all the ravages that he made. Lord Clanricarde was, by Pa. 


1642, 


Lord Forbes 
errives at 


Gallway, 


cent under the Great Seal, Governor of the County as well as the town of 
Gallway; ſo that this Commiſſion pretending to empower another to in- 
terfete with him in that Government, was probably illegal; at leaſt it was 
an high indignity offered to a Nobleman of his merit and ſervices, after 
he had ſo juſtly complained of Captain Milloughbys raſh and Violent pro- 
ceedings. It ſcrved however to encourage a hot young man, addicted to 
the Parliament party, to go on with his depredations in the country (which 
exaſperated all the Gentlemen, and diſpoſed them to the moſt deſperate 
courſes) and to proceed to open hoſtilities againſt the town. Thus without 
any provocation, he y burnt all the ſuburbs of the place, the houſes where. 
of were ſet for a thouſand pounds a year rent; and fired his otdnance into 
the town for a whole day together, though it produced no other effect than 
a vaſt expence of powder, a diſcovery of the ſmall prejudice that the ord- 
nance could do to the town, the quitting and retreating back into the fort of 
all his guards and ccnturics that had been long placed near the gates of the 
place, and the cauſing ſo univerſal a diſcontent and reſentment, that all the 
Earl of Clanricarde's credit, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, could ſcarce 
prevent an open inſurrection. And fo extravagant were the proceedings of 
the Governor of the fort, that they were perfectly unaccountable, unleſs he 
was troubled with fits of phrenzy, or (which was the general opinion) that 
he had private inſtructions for what he did, in order to break the pacification, 

In this ſituation were affairs about Gal/way, when Lord Forbes arcived 
on Aug. 7. in the bay with his fleet, which had been fitted out by the 
London adventurers, and manned with a body of land forces, that were 
to be employed, not for the advancement of any ſettied ſervice, but to 
make ſpoil and havock on the coaſt. He had refuſed the aſſiſtance of his 
forces in Munſter, where they were wanted, and brought them to a coun- 
try where nothing but peace and quiet was deſired. As ſoon as he got into 
the bay of Callwway, he landed ſome men on the Thomond ſide, burnt the 
houſes and waſted the lands of Daniel and Torlagh O Bryan, the only two 
Gentlemen in the County that had not joined in the Rebellion, who had 
preſerved and relieved the Engliſh to the beſt of their power, and had al- 
liſted with their long boats and proviſions for the relief of the fort, when 
it was beſieged. Lord Forbes declared openly againſt the Pacification, which 
had been diſapproved by the Houſe of Commons of England, and that 
though it was made by the King's authority veſted in the Governor of the 
County, yet he who was independent of any other command whatever in 
Ireland, did not think himſelf bound thereby. Agreeable to this Declara- 
tion he required the town of Gallway to receive a garriſon of his men, and 
to make a ſubmiſſion, of which he ſent them a form couched in very ex- 
traordinary terms. They were by that form to confeſs themſelves to have 
been Rebels, to expreſs their grief for what they had done, 0 beſeech his 
Majeſty to intercede with the Parliament of England for their pardon, and 
to declare, they would admit ſuch Governors as the King and State of Eng. 
land (the common phraſe, when the Parliament only was meant) ſhould 
appoint, and put themſelves under the protection of Lord Forbes. The 
town declined to receive a garriſon, or make the ſubmiſſion required, in- 
ſiſted on the Pacification which they had made and obſerved, and applied to 


* Earl of Clanricarde's letter to the Preſident of C cennaght, Tuly 4. 1642, 
# Hd. to Sir M. Stradling, July 27, 
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their Governour for protection. Lord Clanricarde deſired ro know o Lord CharLes 


Forbes, whether he had any directions from the State of Irelaud tor his pro- 
ccedings at Gall uv, or any Commiſſion from the King to take On hum the 
Government of that County; in which cate he was ready to ſurrender that 
authority which he enjoyed by Patent, and could nor therefore quit or reſign 
to another, till it was legally ſuperſeded. He repreſented to him at the lame 
time the fatal conſequences that would attend a breach of the Pacitication, 
and the committing of hoſtilitics againſt the town; which could not tail 
of railing an inſurrection within the County, making it the ſeat of war, and 
drawing down upon it all the forces of the Rebels in Thomond, Mayo, and 
other adjoining Counties, which he was in no condition to oppoſe. Lord 
Forbes had brought along with him the famous Z/ugh Peters tor his Chap- 
lain, and was much governed by his advice. Hence no moderate countels 
would plcale him; he landed his meu on the welt fide of CA, took 
poſſetlion of St. Afary's Church, planted two pieces of ordnance againſt the 
town, and burnt all the villages near it, by which the Lord Clarr;carde ſut— 
fered more than any body elſe. Lord Ranelazh Preſident of e had 
directions to give what aſſiſtance he could to the Earl of C/anricarde in any 
occaſion; and came on this occaſion to perſuade Lord Forbes to withdraw 
his forces, and to leave the town and County in quict. He was by this 
time in a better diſpoſition to hear advice on that ſubject, having found that 
his battery had done little miſchict to the rown, and that he was not able 
ro take the place; his men too, who had no pay, did not like the ſervice, 
and were impaticnt to return home. 
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But whatever inclination he had to break the Pacification, and to rail e 


- diſturbances in that County, he was in no diſpoſition to do any real tcrvice #9! uv: 


towards ſuppreſſing the Rebels in another. The Lord Preſident propoſed to 
him, to remove with his flcet and forces to the bay of Hage: which was 
but a ſhort paſſage, an excellent harbour, a town calily to be gained as well 
as to be ſtrongly fortified, and a place the fitteſt for a magazine of any in 
thoſe parts. He preſſed the attempt, as what, if it ſucceeded, would con- 
duce the moſt of any thing to a ſpeedy ſettlement of the whole Province; 
and the Pacification being preſerved, and a good agreement reſtored between 
the fort, the town and County of Gal/way, the Lord Clanricarde would be 
able to ſupply his Fleet and Army with proviſions, and countenance his pro- 
ceedings by drawing down ſome forces to the borders of the Counties of 
Mayo and Roſtommon. Lord Forbes declined this expedition; and being 
unable to execute his deſigns againſt Galway, he quitted the bay on Sept. 4. 
after having defaced St. Mary's Church, dug up tlie graves, and burnt the 
coffins and boncs of thoſe that lay there buricd; a ſenſeleſs kind of fury, 
fit only to make his own memory deteſted, and afford occaſion for ſediti—- 
ous ſpirits to inflame the people. He left a pinnace behind him, which 
toon after took a Ga/lway merchantſhip worth 6000 /. as ſhe came into the 
bay and made her a prize. Lord Forbes took another as rich in the river 
ot Limerick, whither he bent his courſe, and landing his men took the ca- 
{tle of Clin, the ancient ſcat of Thomas Fitzgerald, commonly known by 
the name of the Knight of the Valley, a Gentleman who had always aſli(t- 
ed the Engliſh, and never had appeared in the Rebellion. Other Officers 
often plundered all promiſcuouſly, but this Commander ſeems to have picked 
out ſuch as continued in their duty, to be the objects of his fury and ava- 
rice. It was indeed no impolitick courſe, if his view was to make the Re- 
bellion univerſal; ſince a diſtinction of perſons was certainly neceſlary to 
ſnew that an utter extirpation (which was the table talk of the Puritan party) 
was not really intended. Lord Clanricarde as ſoon as he was rid of this 
troubleſome viſſtant, ſupplied the fort with three months proviſion, at the 
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CHARLES tate of twelve beeves and forty ſheep a week, which he had engaged the 

J. country to contribute, and in which Lord Clanmorris (whoſe reſentment 

por the hanging of his Scrjeant had tranſported him fo far as to make him 

1642, retaliate the affront on ſome of Captain Milloughbys men, whom he caught 

preying in the country and hanged) gave him his aſſiſtance. He continued 

the like ſupplics from time to time, and notwithſtanding the difficulties with 

which he was ſurrounded, preſerved the County of Gallway in its duty, till 

the end of the ycar, without the leaſt ſuccour of any ſort from any quarter 
wharever, 


gate of Ulſter Mention hath been already made of the affairs of Ufer, till the time of 
"4 Oven Oden O Neile's landing in the middle of Fuly with 100 Officers and old 
izz. ſoldiers, and a ſupply of arms and ammunition. He was a man of great 
experience and conſummate skill in military affairs; quick in ſpying and 
diligent in improving any advantage offered him by his enemy, and inf. 
nitely careful to give the enemy no advantage over himſelf. He was rather 
too circumſpect in this laſt point, abhorring ſo much to leave any thing to 
chance, that he could hardly be deemed an enterprizing General; but he 
was excellent at protracting a war, and carrying on a defenſive one; and con- 
ſidered in all reſpects, he was undoubtedly the beſt ſoldier of his time in 
Ireland a. The great reputation he had gained in ſervice abroad, and the 
ſcaſonable ſupplies he brought to the northern Rebels, when they were re- 
duccd to the laſt extremity, made them readily ſubmit to him as their Ge- 
ncral, and put the management of the war into his hands. He had ſerved 
in the Imperial and Spanzſh Armies, and paſſing through all military poſts 
had roſe gradually to that of a Colonel, and was made Governour of Ar- 
ras, to defend it againſt the French, who in 1640. beſieged that place. He 
ſurrendered it at laſt upon honourable terms, yet his conduct in the defence 
was ſuch as gave him a great reputation, and procured him extraordinary 
reſpect even from the enemy, ſo that his return into Ireland raiſed a jea- 
louſy in thoſe of his own family, who aimed at the headſhip of it; he ha- 
ving ſome pretenſions to the title of O Neile. Con O Nettle, called the 
Lame, the undoubted head of that Sept, created by Henry VIII. Earl of 
Tyrone had two ſons; the one legitimate, named John, and ſurnamed the 
Proud; the other illegitimate, called by the Ir;zh Feardoc, by the Engliſh 
Matthew. Con prevailed with the King to create this laſt Baron of Dun- 
£annon, and declared him his ſucceſſor. Feardoc dying, and his ſon Hugh 
being excluded from the ſucceſſion, ohn lighted the title of Earl as being 
an Engliſh honour, and took on him that of O Neile. But being killed by 
the followers of Macdonnel of the Iſles in a quarrel (ariſing upon occaſion of 
his keeping the latter's ſiſter, who was at this time married to O Donnel, 
and ſome inſolent expreſſions as if it were more honourable for her to be 
O Neile's whore, than either the ſiſter of the one, or the wife of the other) 
Queen Elizabeth ſet his ſons aſide, and declared Hugh ſon of Feardoc head 
of the family, and Earl of Tyrone. She imagined that ſuch a fayour, and 
the ſupport he might promiſe himſelf from her aſſiſtance againſt the true 
heir, would have tied him to the intereſts of the Crown, with which his 
own ſcemed to be united. But he rebelled againſt her, and died afterwards 
ar Rome, as his ſon did at San Heu in Catalonia on Fan. 27. 1641. leaving 
no lawful iſſue. He left however a natural ſon named Hugh, to whom 
Philip IV. King of Spain gave his father's regiment, and granted him let- 
ters of legitimation; but when on May 20. 1642. the Pope's confirmation 
of thoſe letters was deſired, the congregation thought ſuch legitimations, in 
order to create ſucceſſions to perſons dying inteſtate, a very important af: 


6 The Nuncio's Memoirs, fel. 485, Cc. 
6 fair, 
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in his nature, and loitered in Hain during all the Iriſh war; not troubling 
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fair, and came to no reſolution in the matter. Hugh too was very inactive CHARLES 


I. 


himſelf about the ſucceſſion; and leaving the diſputes it would occaſion to 1 


other competitors. John the Proud had ſons then living, who had evi- 
dently the beſt pretenſions; but being men of no conſideration or merit, 
they could not aflert their claim. Feardoc had left other ſons, belides Hugh; 
but they were illegitimate. One of theſe had another natural ſon, named 
Art, who was father to Owen O Neile, but had ſeveral ſons elder than 
him, whoſe children were living. Owen however claimed the inhcritance 
and the title of O Neile, but was rivalled in that pretenſion by Sir PHelim O 
Neile, who was deſcended legitimately from another Owen O Neile, grand- 
father by the father's ſide to Con the Lame. Such was the deſcent of theſe 
candidates, and whatever advantage Sir Phelim had in point of legitimacy, 
Owen was much ſuperior in point of merit. He was a man of a clear head, 
and good judgment, ſober, moderate, ſilent, excellent in diſguiſing his ſen- 
timents, and well verſed in the arts and intrigues of Courts; in all which te- 
ſpects, as well as in military virtues, his rival was very defective. Sir Phe- 
lim was forced to drop the title he had aſſumed, and having been unfortu- 
nate in all his conduct, the Ulſter Gentlemen in a mecting at Aznnard, 
unanimouſly choſe Owen their Commander in chief, but neither of them 
were declared the O Nettle, the defect of merit in the one, and of birth in 
the other, preventing a deciſion of that diſpute. Owen affected always to 
ſhew a defcrence to his rival, but was troublcd all his lite by the emulation 
of Sir Phelim and his other relations. | 
The b firſt thing that the new General did was to expreſs his abhorrence 
of the cruelties that had been committed upon the Engliſh, and to ſend 
the few priſoners that were left of them, ſafe to Dundalk. He told Sir 
Phelim, that he deſerved to be treated in the ſame crucl manner; in de- 
tcſtation of their actions, he burnt ſome of the murderers houſes at Kinnard; 
and ſaid with a warmth unuſual to him, that he would join with the Eu- 
gliſh, rather than not burn the reſt. He next applied himſelf to diſcipline 
his forces, and to provide Charlemont for a ſiege; which was ſoon expected. 
Alexander Leſly Earl of Levin, landed on the 4th of Auguſt, attended with 
a body of troops, which made the Scots forces in Ulſter amount to 10000 
foot. He had the ſupreme ordering of the war in thoſe parts, and had an 
Army equal to the greateſt undertaking, there being then 20000 foot and 
1000 horſe and dragoons under his direction; but he did nothing that de- 
ſerves notice. He © paſſed over the lower Bann into the County of Derry, 
and thence advancing into Tyrone, wrote a letter to Owen O Neile, telling 
him, he was ſorry that a man of his reputation and experience abroad, 
ſhould come to Ireland for the maintaining of ſo bad a cauſe, and adviſin 
him to return to his former ſervice. Owen in his anſwer, replied, that he 
had more reaſon to come to relieve the deplorable ſtate of his country, than 
the other had to march in the head of an Army into England againſt his 
King, to force his Majeſty to grant unreaſonable conditions to him and his 
countrymen, at a time when they were already maſters of all Scotland. 
| Leſly during the ſhort ſtay he made in Tyrone, attempted nothing; but re- 
tiring back to the Claneboyes, he delivered the forces to Monroe, telling him, 
that he would certainly be worſted, if O Neile once got an Army together. 
He would not ſtay himſelf to prevent that miſchief, but went away for Scot- 
land. d Before he went, he refuſed to let the Clerk of the ſtore at Carrick- 
fergus ſend to the Lords Juſtices the powder, match and other ſtores, which 


> Depoſition of Elizabeth wife of Captain Price of Ardmagh. © Owen O Neili's journal. 
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CHaRLEs they had there before his arrival, though they had expreſly ordered them 
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to be ſent to Dublin, and were under the greateſt diſtreſs for want there. 


o,, the Iriſb confidently gave out, that they had no hoſtilities to fear from 


1642. 


the Scots; and Monroe made no attempt upon the enemy, till the ſpring 
following, thereby allowing O Neile time enough to form his forces to his 
mind. 

During all that inactive time, the Scots forces in Ulſter were very ill paid 
and ſupplicd by the Parliament of England, Mr. Primroſe after three months 
continual ſollicitation complaining on Dec. 24. that he could not get from 
them 40000 J. of the brotherly aſſiſtance long ſince, and that the Scots forces 
in Ulſter were in a deſperate condition, occaſioned by the want of their pay 
and all proviſion of victuals for full five months paſt ; and the other forces 
in that Province were ſhamefnlly neglected, and could not do any thing of 
themſelves, by reaſon of their want of all neceſſaries for war. Lord Conway's 
and Sir F. . 4 regiments had been raiſed by the directions of Pat. 
liament, and the Officers appointed with their approbation, and 1000 J. had 
been remitted for the relief of theſe. But as for the regiments of Colonel 
Chicheſter, Sir Arthur Tyringham, the Lords Claneboy and Ardes, Colonel 
Hill, Sir V. and Sir Robert Stewart, Sir Ralph Gore, Sir William Cole, 
the companies of Captain Dudley and Thomas Phillips, and thoſe of Derry 
and Colerain, amounting to above 10000 men which had been raiſed by the 
King's Commiſſion, upon the firſt breaking out of the Rebellion, with- 
out waiting till the Parliament had named the Officers, they were left to 
ſhift for themſelves. They had borne the brunt of the war in all the extre- 
mities of the winter ſeaſon; their ſervices and ſufferings had been eminently 
great; f yet they were left out of the eſtabliſhment for Ireland, and ſix months 
after they had been raiſed, and maintained, and in a great part armed (for 
the King had ſent them ſome arms from Scotland) at the expence of their 
Officers, who were all Gentlemen of the country, and had exhauſted all 
their fortunes in that ſervice, the Lords Juſtices were forced to ſollicit hard, 
that ſome proviſion might be made for their pay, and that ſome ſupplics 
might be ſent for their ſubſiſtence; they being reduced to ſuch miſery by 
the want of money, clothes, ammunition and victuals, that it was a wonder 
how they kept from disbanding 8. The State repeated their ſollicitations 
from time to time; the Parliament at laſt ordered that they ſhould be al- 
lowed pay from July 1. 1642, but ſent no relief to thoſe diſtreſſed troops, 
till on Oct. 5. they ordered a ſupply to the value of 14000 J. in money, 
ammunition and proviſions to be ſent to Carrickfergus, to be applicd for 
the uſe of eight of thoſe regiments, and nine h troops of horſe ; but it does 
not appear that this ſupply was ever ſent; and it is certain from Lord Mont- 
gomery's | letters of Nov. 4. and Jan. 5. 1642. that it was not then received, 
and that thoie forces were then in the greateſt diſtreſs imaginable, ſo that 
above a year paſſed without the leaſt ſupply of any ſort whatever being ſent 
for the relief of thoſe other regiments. 


Account of fup- As to Leinſter, of which the State itſelf had the care, and from whence 


plies ſent to 
Leinſter. 


the Province of Connaght was to be ſupplied, I have already mentioned the 
difficulties which hindered the ſervice, and the miſerable condition of the 
Army there in the month of June, when Sir M. Ernle's and three other 
regiments came over. This was ſo far from being a relief equal to theit 
neceſſities, that they preſſed at that łk very time the ſending over of 5000 foot 
more, which were then raiſing in England under Lord Wharton, and 2000 men 


*: . 83, 84. f Letters of the Lords Juſtices to the Lord Lieutenant, April 4 * 
E ſhid. Fune 7. and Jah 8. and Sepr. 1. OS. 28. d Lords Juſtices letter 
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for recruiting of the forces already in Ireland. » They repretented theſe CHARLES 
ſupplics as abſolutely neceſſary to enable them to take the field, and reduce 
Il exford and Roſſe; which could not be beſieged without an Army of at ND 
Icaſt 5000 foot and 1000 horle. This ſervice they apprehended to be the 1042. 
more neceſſaty, becaute the Rebels daily expected great ſupplies of men, 
arms and ammunition to arrive at thoſe places. To intercept ſuch a rc-in- 
forcement to the enemy, they deſired two ſhips of force might lic at the 
mouth of the river of //exford; bur inſtead ot tending ſuch orders, Cap- 
tain Kettleby, who had been ſent by order of Parliament with ſome 
frigats to lic off the coaſt of Jreland, failed back (notwithſtanding all 
the intreaties of the Lords Juſtices) at this time for England, and left an 
open paſlage for the ſhips that brought ſuccours to the Rebels; many of 
which came from foreign countries, eſpecially France, and one from Dun— 
kerke of ſuch force, that it was too ſtrong for the State pinnaces, and made 
the Rebels maſters of the Ira ſca. 
« i There were no pieces of battery in the ſtore of Dublin, fo that two 
whole canons were deſired, being very neceſſary to beat down caſtles and 
walled towns, which was very ſlowly and with a vaſt expence of pow- 
« der, done by culverins, the only ordnance that the magazine afforded. 
« Powdcr and match were not to be got in Ireland, and the ſtock of theſe 
« was brought ſo near to an end, that if ſupplics did not arrive ſpecdily, 
« the State muſt unavoidably, within a few days, ſit down as not able, for 
« want thercof, to move towards the leaſt defence againſt their numerous 
enemies. They had from the breaking out of the Rebellion received from 
England, not an hundred barrcls of powder, and but ſix tun and an half 
of match, yet (as if it was intended that the forces ſhould be incapacitated 
to act againſt the Rebels) no quantity of either was ſent, till the latter end 
of October, when the icaton ot action for the year was paſt k. The ſol— 
dicrs had long ſuffercd exceedingly for want of clothes; at laſt in the be- 
ginning of Jul 3000 coats were {cnt over ready made; but the cloth 
was bad; the coats were too ſhort and ſcanty, and without any linings. 
There were no doublets or breeches ſent with them, ſo that the ſoldicrs 
were very unwilling to reccive them, and thoſe who did receive them, 
murmurcd exceedingly that they were no better clad, All the ſhocs that 
had been (ent, were 4378 pair, a proportion, like that of the coats, 
much too little for the number of the torces, who were ſtill in miſcrable 
Want of both. 
Upon the laſt money which came over, the ſoldiers had been paid a 
ſhilling a week to buy drink to their meat, but now that was entirely 
ſpent; and both Officers and ſoldiers began to think that they ſhould 
have no pay at all, which cauſed ſuch a ſenſe of their ſufferings, and ſuch 
a deſpair of being relieved from them, that they were ready to break out 
into a general mutiny, from which the State had hitherto been preſerved 
* contrary to their expectation. The Officers who had brought a little mo- 
* ney with them out of England, had long ſince ſpent all they had, and 
having no pay, were reduced to very great extremities, Which in many 
of them produced great diſcontents, and ſome had in plain terms deſired at 
the Board to be diſcharged, ſince there was no money to pay them; ſo 
that there was reaſon to fear that many of them, as well as of the com- 
mon ſoldiers, would notwithſtanding all endcavours to prevent them, find 
means under diſguiſe, or ſome other way, to ſtcal off tor England. The 
ſoldiers had indecd been helped in ſome degree by plunder, whilſt there 
was any to be had, but the Officers had been neither paid, nor ſupplicd 
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in any other way, ſo that they were the greater ſufferers, and having ſold 
by degrees their clothes, and all that they had to keep them alive, were 
at laſt brought to ſo lamentable a condition, that it was a grief and ſhame 
to bchold, when their frequent cries and lamentations, after much long 
ſuffering and patience, brought them no return of comfort from the State 
but joining in grief with them, and admonitions to continue in them thoſe 
e hopes, under which they had long languiſhed, and many of them had al- 
« ready periſhed. I Theſe fair perſuaſions and encouragements could not 
« raiſe in either Officers or ſoldiers, ſo much as an hope that they ſhould be 
e ever paid; ſo that through deſpair and hardſhips they fell daily ſick in great 
% numbers. 
« As the foot were through their wants, eſpecially of ſhoes, diſabled for 
ſervice ; ſo the ſtrength of horſe was much diminiſhed, the troopers not 
having ſo much money or credit, as therewith to ſhoe an horſe, to buy 
a girt or crupper, or to repair their arms or any thing elſe, how mean 
« {ocver, worn out or loſt in the ſervice, Hence many of their arms were 
te not fixed, and generally unfit for uſe, abundance of their horſes were loſt, 
and could not be ſupplied in Ireland, fo that the men were forced to 
t ſerve on poor weak jades altogether unſerviceable®.” The Houſe of Com- 
mons indeed in Auguſt ſent over 23000 J. and as it was a very ſmall ſum in 
reſpect of what was due to the Leinſter forces, they directed it to be em- 
ploycd to the beſt advantage, and diſtributed as far as it would go amon 
the common ſoldiers, and Officers bencath the rank of a Captain, hoping 
that the ſuperior Commanders would not interpret their order, as any dif. 
reſpe to them, or intent to delay their payment longer than they needs 
muſt; for a further ſum ſhould be forthwith ſent. This was immediately 
diſtributed to the Army, yet went but a very little way to relieve their wants 
and extremities, or to ſtop their cries and complaints againſt the State, who 
ſtill wanted money to bury even the dead Commanders with decency. n No 
ſupply was yet come for any of their other wants, yet the Parliament Com- 
miſſioners moved them to ſend a powerful body of men to the relief of Munſter. 
The Lords Juſtices eaſily ſhewed their utter inability for ſuch a ſervice, and 
renewed thcir carneſt requeſt for a further ſupply of the 7000 foot above- 
mentioned, and 400 horſe for Leinſter; but not a man of theſe was ever 
ſent. 

o. About the middle of September, ſix thouſand ſuits of apparel, with as 
many caps for the ſoldiers, arrived at Dublin, and occaſioned the ſame com- 
plaints from the Officers and ſoldiers, as the coats before had done. For 
the cloth was very bad, the ſuits ill and ſlightly made, the caſſocks not 
lined, and the caps ſo little that they were uſeleſs to the ſoldiers, ſuch of 
them, as were brought to the Council-Board being 10 little, that they would 
hardly come on the head of a child. The Lords Juſtices had, ever ſince the 
12th of February before, ſollicited in the moſt preſſing terms for a ſupply 
of engineers, arms and ammunition ; yet none was ſent till the latter end of 
October, when the Parliament having given over all hopes of gaining the 
Marquis of Ormonde to their ſide, ſent over Robert Reynolds and Robert 
Goodwin, two Members of the Houſe of Commons, to act as a Committee 
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at Dublin, to direct the Lords Juſtices in their meaſures, and to uſe their 


endcayours to ſeduce the Leinſter Army, which was all that they wanted, to 
make themſelves as ſure of Ireland, as they were already of Scotland. Theſe 
Gentlemen arrived at Dublin on Saturday, Oct. 29 *. with 20000 J. in money, 
and ſome powder and match; a ſupply fit only for their preſent relief, but 
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vaſtly bclow what thc neceſſities of the Army and the Kingdom required. CharLEs 
Small as it was, and ſhort of the expectations of the State, they were told 1. 
at the ſame time by the Committee, that they were not to expect any fur: 
ther ſupplies in haſte. It may not therefore be improper in this place, after 1642. 
having recounted all the ſupplies that arrived in Ireland in the firſt year of 

the war, purſuant to the orders of the Parliament, who would not allow 

his Majeſty to intermeddle, and took upon themſelves to quell the Rebellion, 

to conſider what they amounted to in the whole. It muſt be obſerved, that 
thote * whom the Houſe of Commons cntruſted to ſend the munitions and 
proviſions ro Dublin, neither tranſmitted along with them docquets of the 
particulars, that the Lords Juſtices might be aſlurcd of their having received 

all that were ſent, nor any account of the rates, that they might know how 

to iſſue them, nor any notes of the quantities thereof; a neglect ſo ordinary 

in the practice of thoſe perſons, and ſo contrary to common uſage in the 

like caſcs, that it muſt be premeditately done, by their own artifice, or by 

the ſecret inſtructions of others, to conceal ſome embezzlement of thoſe 
munitions, or to cover the deficiency of thoſe ſupplies, in compariſon of 
what appeared with an artful pomp in the votes of the Houſe, and the miſ-— 
application thereof to other purpoſes in England. It is leſs material to aſ- 
ccrtain the preciſc quantitics of theſe things, becauſe we know that they 
were very ſmall, and that all the ammunition that was ſent, and all the arms, 
wherewith the foldicrs tranſported into Ireland were provided, (for no other 
were ſent) were taken out of the King's ſtores, and bought with money out 

of his private purſe. The fund too, upon the credit whereof the ſums con- 
tributed by the Adventurers for the ſcrvice of Ireland were raiſed, and out 

of which the money advanced by the companies of London was diſcharged, 
being the forfcited lands of the Rebels, was as much the King's own, as his 
houſcs, parks, caſtles, and the demeſnes of the Crown; though'the Parlia- 
ment aſſuming the receipt and disburſement of that money into their own 
hands, thereby got a pretence to arrogate likewiſe the merit thereof to them- 
ſelves. A million was to be raiſed by the Adventurers Act: and what part 

of that money was actually remitted to Ireland, is very eaſy to be aſcertained, 
There was a ſum of 16590 /. ſent in December 1641. and ſo much in the 
April following * as made it up 37000 J. \11500/. in June, t 23000 l. in Au- 
guſt, and u 20000 J. brought Oct. 29. by Reynolds and Goodwin z which, 
with 1600. ſent to Munſter, 10001. to Carrickfergus for Lord Conway's 

and Sir 7. Clotworthys regiments, were all the ſums remitted by the Par- 
liament for above a ycar into Ireland for the pay and ſupport of the Army, 

and relief of the Proteſtants of that Kingdom, and amountcd in the whole 

to 1085004, TheY Army in Ireland was upon the liſt above 34000 J. men 

in pay, beſides the 10000 Scots. v Mr. Pym reported to the Houſe of Com- 
mons on Nov. 12.1641. that the pay of a regiment of 1000 foot, with their 
Officers for a year was eſtimated at 19201 J. that of a regiment of 600 horſe 

at 373104, and that of field Officers at 19541/. 8s. 2 d. 

Whoever conſiders the vaſt diſproportion between the ſum remitted, and 7% «/+ mate 
what was requiſite for the pay of the troops, and for the occaſions of 8 
ſervice; the ſlowneſs of ſending theſe ſupplics in the diſmal diſtreſſes of the h Parliament 
State and Army; and the driblets in which they were ſent, ſo unequal to thoſe 7 England. 
diſtreſſes, and of fo little uſe to remove them, will ſcarce bring himſelf to 
think that the Parliament were in any haſte ro ſuppreſs a Rebellion, which 
they found ſo neceſſary and ſerviceable for their purpoſes. It ſerved them 


* Ibid. Sept. 23. Letter of Lords Juſtices to Secretary Nicholas, Apr. 23. 1642. 


1 Ibid. to the Lieutenant, Tune 7. t Jbid. to the Iriſb Commiſſioners, Sept. 1. and letter 
of the Speaker, Aug. 4. * Letter of Lords Juſtices, Nev. 3. Ibid. Sept. 13. 
Journal of the Houſe of Commons. 
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CHARLEs for a pretence to throw vile aſperſions on the King, and bereave him of the 
I. affections of his people; it enabled them to ſtrip his Majeſty of the greateg 
part of his power, and gave the finiſhing blow to his reputation, which if 
1642. a Prince once loſcth, he hath nothing elſe to loſe; it ſerved to juſtify all the 
groundleſs jealouſies which they pretended to entertain of the King, and his 
Counſellors, and to make all the ſham-plots, with which they gulled the 
Nation, to be readily ſwallowed by the unthinking multitude, who were there. 
by engaged in their cauſe, It ſerved them to drain ſome of the King's mz. 
gazines of arms and ammunition, and to get the reſt into their own power, 
It made all Officers, who had ſerved in war, dependent upon them for pro. 
motion, and enabled them to prefer ſuch as were their creatures and devoted 
to their meaſures. It was improved by them ſo as to put a good part of 
Ireland into the hands of their truſty brethren the Scots, and thereby ren. 
der that Kingdom uſeleſs to his Majeſty. In a word, by furniſhing them 
with a pretence, and by empowering them to raiſe an Army in Eng/ang, 
and to get a fund of money into their hands for the payment thereof, whilſt 
his Majeſty was deſtitute of both, it abſolutely ruined the King's affairs, and 
eſtabliſhed thcirs on a footing too ſtrong to be ſhaken. Thus upon the af. 
fair of Hull, they on April 21. 1642. gave commiſſion to the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Pembroke, Sir Robert Harley, Denzil Holles and others 
to raiſe 10000 men in England, under colour of the ſervice of Ireland, tho 
it was not intended that a man of them ſhould go thither. Thus under 
pretence of the ſame ſervice, they raiſed a brigade of 5000 foot and 500 
horſe, under the command of Philip Lord Wharton, tiled Colonel General, 
and ſuch a ſer of Officers, as (excepting the Captains of horſe and Colonels 
of foot) were men of no families, and could only propoſe to raiſe a fortune 
to themſelves by the confuſion and diſtractions of their country. Thus by 
an order in the beginning of Auguſt, they ſeized at once upon 100000]. of 
the Adventurers money, which had been raiſed and appropriated ſolely for the 
ſervice of Ireland, and applied it to the payment of the Army, which they 
had raiſed to make war upon the King, and cauſed at that time to advance 
under the command of the Earl of Eſſex towards the parts where his Majc- 
ſty had retired for the ſafety of his Perſon. Without this the Parliament 
could never have executed their illegal ordinances about the militia, nor have 
found perſons to ſupport their commiſſions of array ; there being in people 
a natural veneration of the law, and dread of the penalties of High-Trcaſon. 
But as the caſe ſtood, in conſequence of the Parliament's having the manage- 
ment of the 1r:fp, no body was obliged to declare themſelves openly on their 
ſide, and ſo incur the pains of the law, till they ſaw an Army in the field 
ſufficicnt to aſſure them of indemnity, and the Parliament poſſeſſed of a 
power, that was able to oppreſs the King and over-rule the law at their plea- 

ſure. 
Engliſhfairs The King had come to the Crown in very unhappy circumſtances. Henry 
77% Nebel VII. by empowering the great Lords to alienate the eſtates of their families, 
in England. had laid the foundation of a great change in the conſtitution of England, 
| the ballance of which enclined afterwards to the ſide of the Commons, who 
were as fond of reducing the prerogative of the Crown, as the Lords had 
before been zealous to oppoſe the abuſes thereof. This change would have 
been more flow and gradual, if Henry VIII. by ſuppreſſing religious houſes, 
and diſtributing the immenſe quantity of Abbey lands to a multitude of pur. 
chaſers, had not made on a ſudden a mighty addition to the weight of the 
Commons. Queen Elizabeth, a Princeſs of great wiſdom and ſpirit, equal) 
jealous of the rights of her Crown, and tender of the welfare of her ſub- 
jects, preſerved the prerogative very well to the end of her reign, by never 
ſuffering it ro be touched upon, or to come into debate in * _ « 
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nouzh to encroach upon it, if ſhe had not checked the preſumption of their 
firſt attempts by immediate impriſonment and other marks of her diſpleaſure, 
which would not have been born in any reign ſince her time. King James, 
conceited of his own wiſdom, and fond of diſplaying his leatning and clo- 
quence in long ſpeeches, took a different method from his predeceſſor, and 
talked himſelf out of the prerogative. He fancied that he could reaſon his 
Parliaments into an allowance of it, not conſidering that they might naturally 
have as good an opinion of their own wiſdom, as he had of his, and that the 
very debate of a matter in an aſſembly of men, whole rule of acting is tound- 
cd upon precedents, gives them a right to diſpute it for ever. Tholc Princes 
who underſtand the prerogative beſt, will certainly uſe it leaſt; tis a thing 
of a very tender nature, and not to be exerciſed but in caſes of the greateſt 
importance, and moſt urgent neceſſity. King James had exerciſed it upon 
every trifling, and odious occaſions ; he had created more monopolics than 
all the Princes that had reigned before him, and in many inſtances to the 
great oppreſſion or diſcontent of the people; and yet in a ſeaſon when the 
complaints againſt the abuſes of it were moſt loud and clamorous, he vainly 
attempted to convince his great Council of the expedicncy of an unlimited 
power, which they would ſcarce bear to hear of in times when it ſhould be 
exerciſed beſt. If he miſtook in the inſtances of exerting, or in the method 
of maintaining his prerogative, he was guilty of as great an error in laying 
alide the forms of Majcſty and the ceremoniale of a Court. The extcrior 
appearance is neceſſary to preſerve the inward ſentiment of reſpect in the 
minds of people, and however troubleſome the ceremoniale may be, if it is 
not kept up, Princes will find it a difficult matter to ſupport their dignity. 
The Kings of England had been cycr treated with more ceremony than any 
other Princes in 1 and Qucen Eligabeth took care to have this kept 
up to the height, inſomuch that though few Princes conferred oftener with 
their Miniſters upon buſineſs than ſhe did, yet they never talked to her on 
that ſubject but upon their knces. King James coming from a country 
where they uſed to make very free with their Kings, did not care for the 
trouble of ceremony, to which he had not been reconciled by cuſtom ; and 
laid aſide the ſtate and forms of a Court, to conſult his own caſe, and to al- 
low all the world promiſcuouſly the pleaſure of hearing the learning which 
flowed from his mouth. His predeceſſor (for whom he refuſed to go into 
mourning) had not been dead fix months before he had ſquandered away 
the great treaſure which ſhe left behind her, and had eſtabliſhed to himſelf 
ſuch a reputation for profuſeneſs, that the city of London refuſed to lend 
him 2000004. which he would fain have borrowed. No experience could 
make him wiſer, or more cautious of falling into that contempt which is 
the natural conſequence of a Prince's indigence: no aids of his people could 
make him richer, the moncy being ſquandered away continually in largeſles 
upon his favourites and countrymen: he was ever craving, ever laviſh, and 
ever neceſſitous. He died, leaving a waſted patrimony, a diſcontented Na- 
tion, and an expenſive war for his Son to inherit and manage. | 

Had King Charles immediately ſucceeded Queen Elizabeth, his reign had 
been more happy to the Nation, and leſs uncaſy to himſelf, than it proved 
in the event: but he was not fit to ſtruggle with the difficultics in which 
his Father left him involved. He was the worthieſt perſon, the beſt man in 
all relations of life, and the beſt Chriſtian that the age produced : but he 
did not know men, or did not conſider them cnough to think it worth his 
while, or conſiſtent with his dignity, to gain them by the ordinary methods 
uſed for that purpoſe. He had very high notions of the Majcſty and Rights 
of Princes, and thought the diſtance between them and ſubjects ſo vaſtly 
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CuaRLxs great, that he would not condeſcend to humour his Parliaments, and could 


I. 


any meaſures diſagrecable to his inclinations, or leſs reſpeAtul than became 
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ſo ill brook any contradiction from them, that as ſoon as they entered upon 


them to his authority, he choſe to part with them abruptly in anger, rather 
than to try to bring them to a better and more complaiſant temper by the 
arts of perſuaſion and management. He was truly zealous for the honour of 
the Nation and the good of his ſubjects, an excellent œconomiſt, and had 
no expenſive vice to maintain. His firſt wants aroſe from the expences of 
a war, which had been undertaken by the advice of Parliament, and upon 
aſſurance of their ſupporting it, and what aids ſhould be granted were ſure 
to be employed for the honour of the Crown and the benefit of his people, 
in which caſes he imagined it below him to court them for what they 
were obliged in duty to grant. He was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that he 
would not have done a wrong to any one to have made himſelf Monarch of 
the univerſc: but he thought he had as good a right in every part of his pre- 
rogative, as he had in thoſe chief rents, aids and ſervices, which his ſubjects 
were by ancient tenure obliged to pay him out of their eſtates ; and there. 
fore when his Parliamcnts refuſed to relicve his neceſſities and thoſe of his 
Kingdoms, he in order to provide for both, had recourſe to methods of rail. 
ing money, which had been frequently taken by his predeceſlors in former 
times, but which ſeemed new and extraordinary by having been long diſuſed, 
and were generally diſtaſteful by being attended with the circumſtances of an 
oppreſſive execution in ſome inſtances, and of a grating compulſion in all. 
In the moſt beneficial ro himſelf of any of theſe methods, the leaſt oppreſ- 
ſive, and yet the moſt offenſive to his ſubjects, becauſe it affected all in gene- 
ral, he was ſo careful of exceeding the law, that he would not proceed in it 
till the Judges had pronounced it to be legal. 
He certainly loved ſtate too well, and carried it to too great an height; 
he thought his Father by admitting all perſons without diſtinction into the 
drawing room, had dcſtroycd all the ſtate, and even the decorum of the 
Court. To reſtore theſe, which he deemed neceſſary to keep up the dignity 
of a Prince, and command the veneration of ſubjects, he cauſed different 
rooms in the Palace to be allotted to the different orders of Nobility, ſo 
that none of an inferior rank were allowed to enter into thoſe which had 
been allotted to perſons of a ſuperior quality. Orders were accordingly hung 
up in every room, forbidding all perſons below a certain quality to entet 
there, and continued ſtill hanging in thoſe rooms till the Revolution, when 
they were taken away. Theſe orders gave great offence to all perſons that 
were thereby excluded fiom Court, or reſtrained in the exerciſe of that liber. 
ty of acceſs which had been indulged them in the former reign. Dilorders 
are never corrected, nor diſcipline reſtored in a moment, and abundance of 
examples were made, ſome denied admittance, and others turned out to their 
great confuſion, before the orders were generally obſerved. Nothing gtates 
ſo hard upon men, as what ſhocks the pride of their heart, the ever: active 
and ſtrongeſt paſſion of their nature, and an infinite number of conſiderable 
perſons were diſobliged by theſe orders, and exaſperated by the treatment 
which a breach of them occaſioned. It may not be amiſs to mention one 
inſtance, by which it will appear how rigorous an obſervance was exacted to 
theſe orders, and eaſy to imagine what might be the conſequence of ſuch 
rigour. Sir Henry Vane the younger coming into one of the rooms aſligned 
to Pecrs and Privy-Counſellors, was ſurprized, whilſt he was in diſcourſe, 
with the news of the King's coming, and this ſo ſuddenly, that he had not 
time to get out of the room. There was in it, what was called in thoſe 
days a livery cupboard, on which was generally placed ſome valuable uten- 
fil or ſtatue, and there hung from the top to the bottom a large carpet or 
| : hanging 
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hanging which covered it. Sir Henry in his ſurpriſe got behind the carpet;CHaRLEs 


but the King ſeeing it bulge out, or oblcrving ſomething to ſtit behind it, 


I. 


poked him out with his cane. When he ſaw Sir H. Fane, he was very an CFLWYN 


gry, held his cane over him, and (as ſome ſaid) ſtruck him with it: an out- 
rage which that Gentleman never torgave. : 

The King had none of thoſe winning graces of behaviour which attract 
the hearts of thoſe who have acceſs to their perſons ; he knew not how to 
ſoften the mortification of a denial to petitioners, but retuted in a ſhort and 
rough manner. He was tiff and formal, and received people with ſuch an 
air of coldnels, that it looked like contempt; and yet it ſeems to be only 
an ill habit, contraſted by ſome means or other, becauſe he was cvery whit 
as ungracious, even in conferring favours upon thoſe, whom he loved beſt, 
and intended moſt to oblige. Of this the manner of his preſenting the 
Queen a fine diamond on her birth-day is a remarkable inſtance. When a 
Prince is ſo unhappy in his manner as to give offence when he means to be- 
ſtow the greateſt favours, it is caly to imagine how harſh his rctulal mult be, 
when he intended to ſhew his diſlike, or expreſs his diſpleaſure. Few Prin- 
ces With all the vices in nature in their compoſition, have ever created to 
themſelves ſo many perſonal enemies as King Charles, with all the virtues 
of a man and all the graces of a Chriſtian, raiſed to himſelf through the 
coldneſs of his reception of perſons, and the harſhneſs of his behaviour to 
them on particular occaſions. The two men, who contributed the moſt to 
his ruin, he who began the troubles of theſe Kingdoms, and he that gave 
the finiſhing blow to the King's affairs in England, were both diſobliged in 
this manner, and vowed revenge. Alexander Leſly has been already menti- 
oned. The other was Sir Thomas Fairfax, a man of great courage and mi- 
litary skill, eminent by his quality and intereſt in his country, of great ho- 
nour, but full as great reſentment. He had, attended by ſeveral other Gen- 
tlemen, preſented to the King at Tork a petition in the name of the Gentry 
of that country, full of complaints againſt the Earl of Hraſford, and repre— 
ſenting the grievances which they ſuffered from the Preſidential Court eſta- 
bliſhed in the 31. Henry VIII. with a juriſdiction over the four northern 
Counties of this Kingdom. Sir Thomas was on his knees when he preſent- 
cd the petition to the King, who being on horſeback, and not liking the 
matter of it, turned off ſo angrily and ſuddcnly, that his horſe had like to 
have trampled that Gentleman under foot, and notwithſtanding all he could 
do to ſave himſelf, he did not eſcape being hurt. 

Perſonal affronts are never forgiven by men of ſpirit, Gentlemen when 
they receive what may be ſo interpreted from their equals or inferiors, do 
often in a good humour conſider the temper of the perſon who offers them, 
and make great allowances for the roughneſs of his nature, or the unpolite- 
nels of his manners, which being only the effect of a careleſs unthinking 
habit, and uſed indifferently to all perſons, gives them grounds to imagine, 
that the offenſive action or word was not intended as a perſonal outrage or 
indignity to them in particular. But the pride of thcir heart always hinders 
them from allowing the ſame excuſes in cale of affronts from Superiors, and 
leaſt of all from Kings, who ſtanding in the higheſt degree of ſuperiority a- 
bove them, and whole actions being all publick, and taken notice of by all 
the world, every ſlight from them is ever aggravatcd to the height, and raiſ- 
cth the moſt furious reſentments. Such affronts will always be univerſally 
condemned as a groſs error in a Prince's conduct, for no body is ſo incon- 
ſiderable in the world but he hath ſtill a power to do miſchief; yet they are 
not apt to raiſe violent reſentments in thoſe who do not feel them, or arc 
not the immediate ſufferers. It was neceſſary for ſuch Gentlemen, however 
numerous and conſiderable they were, to conſider, before they attempred to 
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CHARLES execute their revenge, how they might engage a body of men in their inte- 

I. reſt, who might be able to ſupport them in their meaſures, and afford them 

n rational proſpe& of ſucceſs. They were at no loſs on this occaſion for a 

1642. party of men fit for their purpoſe ; one readily offered it ſelf, and there was 
no room for choice in the caſe. 

There had appeared in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign an arro. 
gant ſet of men called Puritans, who took upon them to diſlike the con. 
ſtitution, government and worſhip of the Church of England, and pretend- 
ed to make a purer and more perfect reformation from the errors of the 
Church of Rome. They profeſſed an utter averſion to almoſt every thing 
that was taught or practiſed by the Papiſts, and formed their own principles 
and actions upon the rule of oppoſition to the others; by which means th 
ran into a contrary extreme, and wanting learning, judgment, and perha 
temper, to diſtinguiſh the nature, and ſee into the original of things, they 
were for cxtirpating rather than pruning the tree, and rejected ſeveral doc- 
trines and uſages which were eyidently primitive and Chriſtian, purely be- 
cauſe the Romaniſts had grafted various errors upon them. Some warm, 
half learned and injudicious Divines were at the head of this ſect. They 
flying from Queen Mary's perſecution, had lived all her reign in exile at 
Pam ort, and had there ſucked in a mighty vencration for the perſon of 
Calvin, and took a violent fancy for the form of government and worſhip, 
which he had ſettled at Geneva, a neighbouring city, which had made a re- 
formation in all the diſorders which attend a revolt from their Prince, and 
ſuch as in their ſituation ſeems to be as much the effect of human policy, as 
of religion. Theſe men, eminent for their ſufferings, and venerable by an 
outward ſanctity and auſterity of life, which is too often attended with pride, 
gave a reputation to the cauſe, and laboured to introduce the Geneva Li- 
turgy into England, where it was generally uſed in their Aſſemblies for the 
firſt ſeven years after their riſe. The Papiſts hoping to make an advantage 
by dividing the Church of England, and by having their corrupt additions 
confounded with the pure and genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity, (which fur- 
niſhed them with a plauſible means of defence) ſent over their emiſſaries to 
encourage this ſeparation, and to introduce extemporary prayers as a purer 
way of worſhip than the beſt compoſed and moſt edifying form could poſ- 
ſibly be. Theſe emiſlaries declaiming loudly againſt Popery, were not ſuſ- 
pected of any deſign to promote it, and brought over great numbers of pro- 
ſelytes to their extemporary way, and thereby encreaſed the party of ſepara- 
tiſts. They univerſally entertained Calvins principles with regard to govern- 
ment, and theſe joining with the heat of their natural temper, diſpoſed them 
to be clamorous, turbulent and ſeditious. Scotland in the diſtractions of that 
Kingdom under the four Regents, was entirely over-run by them, and not- 
withſtanding the endeavours uſed in a long ſeries of more quiet times to 
keep them under, they ſtill had a vaſt power over the multitude, and were 
capable of raiſing dangerous commotions. They thrived much in England 
for near thirty years of Queen Elizabeth reign, under the protection of her 
great favourite Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, who, not troubled with 
much Religion, encouraged them out of policy, that he might have a power- 
ful body of men, attached to him, and ready to join in executing the ſchemes, 
which he had formed for the ſucceſſion to the Crown, in caſe of the death 
of that ord: His ſiſter Catherine was married to Henry Haſtings Earl of 
Huntingdon, who by his Mother Catherine Pole great-grand-daughter to Mar- 
garet Counteſs of Salisbury, was next heir to George Duke of Clarence, brothet 
to King Edward IV. This relation of his brother-in-law to the Crown, 
the Earl of Leiceſter thought a pretenſion ſufficient to exclude the Scots ſuc- 


ceſſion, which, as the old animoſity between the two Nations ſtill an 
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was ſo far from being acceptable to the Engliſh, that, even in the latter days CuAxLUrs 
of the Queen, if (as the Comte de Beaumont, then Embaſſador here, obſerves) 1. 
there had been one great, enterprizing and popular man in England at that WW 
time, he might eaſily have defeated it. With this view he got the Earl of 1642. 
, Huntingdon made Preſident of the Court in the North, and Lord Licutenant 
of the Counties of 7ork, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland and 
the Biſhoprick of Durbam, that he might form an intereſt, and be maſter 
of a power in thoſe parts, to repreſs the firſt attempts and invaſion that might 
be made from Scotland. With this view he courted and ſupported the Puri- | 
tans, and engaged the Earl of Huntingdon, otherwiſe a ſober regular man, | 
and given to no vice, in thoſe vaſt expences by his hoſpitality and benefacti- 
ons to all of that ſtamp, which forced him to ſell ninety four of the fineſt 
manors in the weſt of England, and almoſt ruined the eſtate of the family. 
Both theſe Noblemen dying before the Queen, the Scots ſucceſſion took 
place without oppoſition, and King Fames in the beginning of his reign keep- 
ing a ſtrict hand over the Puritans, had much leſſened their numbers, and | 
(what was full as conſiderable) had deſtroyed their confidence in their own 
ſtrength. The Palatine match raiſed their hopes, and they did not ſcruple * 
(as x Dr. Heylin aſſures us) to declare their expectations of being ſupported | 
by the favour and intereſt of that Court, and their deſires to have ſome of 
that branch of the Royal Family ſeated on the Throne. King James, who 
gave more attention to a ſcholaſtick diſputation in the Sorbonne and in the 
foreign Univerſitics, than he ſhewed concern for the fate of Europe, could A 
not forbcar intermeddling in thoſe diſputes, in what country ſocycr they 
happened. The Quinquarticular controverſy (as it was called) was then on a 
foot; the moſt ſenſeleſs and trifling of any that ever divided the world and di- 
ſtrated mankind, and which, though it turned only upon ſome ſcholaſtick 
nicctics and diſtinctions in the doctrines of grace, predeſtination and juſtifica- 
tion, was carried on with ſuch extravagant hcats, as could ſcarce be juſtified, 
and are ſeldom uſed in others, where even the ſubſtance of religion is con- 
cerned. A Synod was called at Dort in Holland upon this ſubject; the 
King ſent his Agents thither, and a ſolemn determination was made in the 
diſputed points. This determination, as being the work of cabals and par- 
ty intereſt, rather than the reſult of a free debate, was oppoſed and remon- 
ſtrated againſt by Grotius, Arminius, and other learned men abroad. King 
James was at firſt for ſupporting the deciſions of the Synod, and very zca- 
lous in encouraging ſuch as declared themſelves of the ſame ſentiments. He 
afterwards changed his mind, but the Dort doctrines had got to ſuch an 
head, and were eſpouſed with ſo much warmth, that the peace of his King- 
dom was thereby endangered. Every different ſentiment was branded with 
the hard name of Arminianiſm; and though the Papiſts differed as much a- 
mong themſelves in thele points, as the Proteſtants did in Holland, every Ar- 
minian tenet was charged with being Popiſh; a calumny invented to render 
thoſe doctrines odious, and make them be condemned without examination. 
Hence the Puritans received a vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength to their party, by 
the junction of thoſe perſons who agreed with them in zeal for the Dort 
doctrines, in a like averſion to Popery, and in the ſame mean practice of 
prejudicing the world againſt their opponents by calumniating them as Pa- 
piſts. King Charles, who had an excellent judgment in matters of reaſon- 
ing and controverſy, endeavoured to ſtop the propagation of thoſe doftrines, 
and diſcountenanced all that maintained them. He was very ſcrious in point 
ot religion, a punctual obferver and a ſtrict promoter of decency in Divine 
Worſhip, and deſired nothing more than to unite his three Kingdoms in one 
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CaARLxs edifying form of publick devotions. He thought the Liturgy of the Church 


I. 


of England to be nearer the primitive ſtandard than any upon earth, 


had ſo good an opinion of all parts of the conſtitution of that Church, 


1642. 


that he liked none that ſeparated from its Communion, or did not obſerye 
its diſcipline. He cauſed theſe to be narrowly watched in England, and the 
High Commiſſion Court was ſo ſevere in its proſecution and ſentences againſt 
ſuch as were caught offending or railing againſt this diſcipline and conſtitu- 
tion, that the humour of diſaffection was forced to lurk in ſecret, till the 
ſucceſs of the Covenanters of Scotland emboldened thoſe who were infected 
with it, to declare themſelves more openly. Their former reſtraint, and the 
remembrance of ſome late ſeverities, made them furious, and rendered them 
the fitteſt inſtruments that the diſcontented Lords and Gentlemen could haye 
had to aſſiſt them in their meaſures for reducing the power of the Crown, 
and revenging themſelves upon the King. They were generally illiterate 
noiſy, loud and vehement, much fitter to overturn, than maintain, a conſti. 
tution, and ſerved excellently well to that purpoſe, filling all places with 
their empty and paſſionate declamations, which, though they could not in- 
fluence men of ſenſe, had a wonderful effect upon the populace, and diſ- 
poſed them to all the violent meaſures which their directors pleaſed to re- 
commend to them upon any occaſion. Thoſe occaſions were very frequent, 
and the mob never failed on any to beſtir themſelves; and when any job 
was to be carried in either Houſe of Parliament by thoſe who laboured to 
demoliſh the Crown, and, for the ſake of the party which adhercd to them, 
the Church alſo, they ſtill came down in great numbers to threaten the 
Members of both, and offer inſults to the King himſelf. Hence aroſe thoſe 
tumults which drove his Majeſty out of London, and forced him, for the 
ſafety of his Perſon, to leave the city, and all the force thercof, to be or- 
dered and modelled at the pleaſure of the diſcontented Lords and Commons. 
As the power of that faction increaſed, their demands roſe proportionably 
higher, ſo that it was impoſſible for the King to content them without giy- 
ing up the moſt eſſential rights and prerogatives of Royalty, which was in 
effect to reſign his Crown. In caſe of his refuſal, they had made preparati- 


ons to ſeize them by force, and were reſolved to carry all their exorbitant 


The war 
breaks out itt 


England. 


demands by the power of their arms, and rather than be diſappointed of any 
of them, to involve the Nation in a civil war, which, though in all proba- 
bility it would have been the caſe at laſt, broke out the ſooner upon the 
following occaſion. | 

The Parliament, among other invaſions of the King's Authority, were de- 
termined to take from him the power of the Militia, and to veſt it in per- 
ſons of their own nomination and confidence. To ſecure this point at any 
rate, they had thought fit to ſeize the King's magazine in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and to get that fortreſs, Portſmouth, and other forts into their hands. 
Among theſe was Hull, a place of great conſequence in Torkfhire, by reaſon 
of its ſtrength and ſituation, but much more fo on account of a large ma- 
gazine of ammunition, which the King had laid up there for the ule of the 
Army in the late expedition againſt the Scots, and of arms for 18000 
men, which had likewiſe been left there upon the disbanding of the Engl 
Army. The King grieved at the miſerable condition of Ireland, and the 
ſtrange delays uſed by the Parliament in ſending ſupplies thither, had re- 
lolved to go in Perſon for the relief of his Proteſtant ſubjects in that King- 
dom, and on April 8. communicated this reſolution to the two Houſes: 
« y This meſſage ſtrangely diſcompoſed them; they who thought the work 
« of cxtirpation not ſo difficult as in truth it was, were apprehenſive that the 
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King's voyage would ſoon produce a peace, and deprive them of the ad CranLes 


© vantage of confilcations and forfeitures, and that he would probably in a 
« ſhort time recover one entire Kingdom to his obedience, and be thereby 
« enabled to preſerve the peace of the other two ; at leaſt the management 
« of the Triſh war would be taken out of their hands, and they be thereby 
« deprived of the advantage, of having a nurſery of ſoldiers of their own, 
« which they might employ as they ſaw occaſion, and of the power of rail- 
ing what money they pleaſed in Enzland under that title, which they might 
« ditpoſe of, as they found fitteſt for their affairs.“ Twenty days palled be- 
fore they returned that magiſterial anſwer which was at laßt reſolved on, 
diſapproving his Majcſty's reſolution, and threatening him with terrible con- 
ſequences it he proceeded in the deſign. The King in the mean time, to 
make ſome preparation for that expedition, to (cc what arms might be ſpared 
out of that magazine for the ſervice, and what were ncceſlary for the ſecu-— 
rity of the northern parts of England (the Gentlemen of Tork/hire being 
much troublcd at an order of the two Houlcs tor removing from thence a 
magazine, in which the ſafety of their County conſiſted, at a time that the 
Parliament had alarmed them with the danger oft foreign invaſions, and ha- 
ving therefore petitioned his Majcſty to prevent that removal) and likewile to 
get the reſt of the arms and ammunition, as well as the place itlelf into his 
own power, reſolved to go in perſon to Hull. He tent the Duke of Tork 
thither the day before, accompanied with the Eledor Palatine, Sir Lewys 
Dyvwes, and other perſons of honour. Sir 7 Hotham, a Gentleman of 
an ancient family, maſter of a noble fortune in land, and rich in money, 
had been ſent down by the Parliament to ſecure the town and magazine, 
and was in the place with (ome forces of the militia and others, his gar- 
riſon making in all about 800 men. He received the Duke and his com- 
pany with that duty and civility which became him; and indeed with ſo 
much heartineſs, attended with ſuch expreſſions of duty to the King, that 
Sir L. Dyves (who was a man of great reſolution, and entruſted with the 
{ccret) thought it needleſs to take any meaſures for executing the orders he 
had received (in caſe the Governor had appeared diſaſfected and inditpoted 
to admit the King) to try to make a party in the garriſon that ſhould open 
the gates to his Majeſty, notwithſtanding any orders from their chief Com- 
mander to the contrary. Sir Lewis knowing ſome Officers in the garriſon, 
was verily perſuaded, that he could have caſily executed theſe orders; and 
the behaviour of many of the ſoldiers, who threw down their arms when 
the King was before the town, demanding admittance, ſhews, that it was a 
tcalible enterptize. So long as the King kept his journey ſecret, matters 
went on very well, but as ſoon as he took horſe carly the next morning 
(April 23.) and went from Zur towards Hull, the occaſion of it was known, 
His Majeſty was attended with two or three hundred of his ſervants and Gen— 
tlemen of the County; and when he came within a {mall diſtance of the 
town, he ſcent a Gentleman to Sir John Hotham, to let hin know that 
the King would dine with him that day*. Sir John prepared to reccive 
him, and went to the Duke of 7ork's lodgings to communicate to him the 
meſſage. Whilſt he was there, a letter was brought him; which, having 
charge of the place, he begged leave to read, and retiring to a ſmall diſtance, 
was oblcrved to change colour and be much diſturbed in reading it. The 
letter came from Malliam Murray, Groom of the Kiug's Bed-Chamber, 
who after repeated treacherics to the beſt of Maſters, had at laſt a warrant ro 
be created Earl of Dyſert. The purport of the letter was to acquaint Sir 
Joln Hotham, as a friend, © that if he valued his life he muſt not admit: the 


* Memoirs of King Jane, II. leſt by him to the Scas College in Paris. 
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CHaRLEsS® King; for it had been reſolved in a private conſultation, that as ſoon as 


J. 


e 
1642. 


The Lords Ju- 
frices of Ire- 


land unwil- 


his Majeſty got into the place, Sir John ſhould be beheaded or hanged 
« up on the carriage of a gun, for a terror to all that preſumed to ac by 
« Commiſſion from the Parliament.” Sir John pretending buſineſs, imme. 
diately left the Duke's lodgings; and preſently after a file of musketeers was 
ſet upon them for a guard. All the garriſon was put in arms, the gates 
ſhut, the bridges drawn, and the walls manned. The King coming about 
an hour after, found matters in this condition, every thing being in a readi- 
nels, as for the reception of an enemy. Sir Lewis Dyves and another 
IVilliam Murray a worthy man and Groom of the Bed-Chamber to the Duke 
of Jort, who were walked out when the guard was ſet on his Royal High. 
nels's lodgings, hearing of this ſudden alteration of affairs, went towards the 
rampart, reſolving to throw Sir John Hotham over the walls, but he ſceing 
them at a diſtance ſent a guard to ſecure them, before they could come up 
to him. Sir John was in a terrible agony, as was viſible in his looks, and 
in the confuſion of his words, diſtracted between the fear of his own death, 
and the terrible conſequences of a rebellious act in keeping out the King 
from one of his forts, without any Commiſſion to authorize him in that 
act; but the immediate danger prevailed, and the King was refuſed admit- 
tance, Thus was Sir Zohn Hotham hurried and betrayed into a rebellion to 
which he was in no wilc inclined, and made the unhappy inſtrument of 
beginning a civil war, to which few men were more averſe. The King im- 
mediately proclaimed him traitor, and demanded juſtice of the Parliament 
againſt him according to law. They rejoicing in the event, juſtified the ac- 
tion; went on in railing the forces, which they had two days before ordered 
to be levied under pretence of the ſervice of Ireland; and when they had 
got a powerful Army together, they ordered the Earl of Eſex, whom they 
had appointed General, to march with it in the beginning of Auguſt towards 
the North againſt his Majeſty. The King thereupon on the 9th of that 
month proclaimed that Earl and all his adherents traitors; and thoſe hoſti- 
lities ſoon followed, which diverted the ſupplies of treaſure, ammunition 
and forces that ſhou!d have been ſent to Ireland, but which were now cm- 
pioyed by the Parliament to ſupport a Rebellion againſt their Sovereign in 
England. 

The ncarer the Parliament of England advanced to an open rupture with 
the King, the more did the Lords Juſtices and Council of Ireland withdraw 


{ng 22 oy te themſelves from obedience to his Majeſty's Commands, and affect delays in 


AU orders. 


the execution of his orders 2. When Sir C. Coote went upon the expedition 
in which he was killed, Lord Lambert, being the moſt eminent Comman- 
der left in Dublin, had the charge of the city committed to him in the 
other's abſence. Upon Sir Charles's death he was by an order of the Board 
(May 12.) continued in the Government, and applied to his Majeſty for a 
Commiſlion to confirm him in that poſt. The King by a letter of June 14- 
approved the choice of Lord Lambert, and required the Lords Juſtices to 
pals a Patent conſtituting him Governor of Dublin. They reſpited the exe- 
cution of theſe orders, having indeed a pretence for it, becauſe the Earl of 
Leiceſter had ſent over a Commiſſion dated Fune 7. appointing Colonel 
G. Moncke to be put in poſſeſſion of that charge, with a ſalary of 49 fl 4 
day, which though he had no power to do (the half of that ſum being all 
the allowance by the cſtabliſhment) it might perhaps be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the Commiſſion was thereby vitiated in the whole. But they had no 
ſuch pretences in the caſe of Lord Moore and others, in which they 


took upon them to hinder the performance of his Majeſty's Commands. 
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too much reaſon to complain he had been very long abuſed, both in Exg- 
land and Ireland, by ſervants of his own, who, as ſoon as they had in his 
ſervice, and by his favour, raiſed to themſelves a fortune, grew dilafteted 
to his perſon, and to Monarchy itſelf, He required thetefore the Marquis 
of Ormonde to name to him the perſons of the Council, who were ſo tor- 
ward and bold as thus to oppoſe the execution of his orders. 

The particular caſe, upon which the Marquis had ſent his Majeſty that 
account, was this. Sir V. St. Leger Preſident of Connaght, was allo Ser- 
jcant Major General of the Army; an experienced Officer in that poſt might 
be an uſeful aſſiſtant to the ,Licutenant General; and the Preſident © was 
willing to reſign a charge he could not attend, deſiring only tome tmall com- 
penſation ſor it in money. Sir Fr. J/illoughby had in the expeditions to 
the Ille of Ree, ſerved in that poſt with a conduct that gained him great 
reputation. The Marquis of Ormonde thought him the fitteſt perſon to fill 
it in the [r;/þ Army, and upon his recommendation, the King d on May 11. 
by his letter to the Lord Licutenant, appointed Sir Francis to diſcharge thc 
nid place, as long as Sir V. Sf. _ was diſabled from attending it. 
The Parliament had a mind that Sir Tul Huncks ſhould have it, and the 
Earl of Leiceſter © upon their recommendation, ordered that hc ſhould be 
received and admitted to the charge, that he might execute the ſunction of 
Serjcant Major General, and enjoy the authority and rights belonging to his 
place; adding “ that the Parliament having given expreſs order in that caſe, 
« would not willingly conſent to have any other received, eſpecially, con- 
© fidcring his Majeſty had entruſted them with the management of the war.” 
Thc Lord Licutcnant accordingly granted a Commiſſion to Sir F. Huncks, 
as the King had done to Sir J.. //i/lourhby ; the queſlion was, which of theſe 
Commiſſions ſhould take place, The King had not more reaſon to be 
piqued at the diſputing of his Commiſſion, than he had to be jcalous of the 
pretence alledged to juſtify that diſpute. He had not yet parted with all his 
Royalty in Ireland; his Commiſſion was as yet neceſſary to diſtinguith faith- 
ful ſubjects from, Rebels; and Sir F. Huncks f readily ſubmitted his own 
Commiſſion and intercſt to his Majeſty's pleaſure, and engagement in favour 
of Sir F. //illoughby. This act of duty was ſo pleaſing to the King, that he 
wrote to the Lieutenant General to give Sir Full the firſt old troop of 
horſe that ſhould happen to become void in actual ſervice, and to ſee that 
he was advanced likewiſe to ſuch other place or charge either in the Army 
or Kingdom, as ſhould be ſuitable and proper for him; but it was not ſo 
agrecable to the Council of Ireland. Sir ohm Borlaſe Lord Juſtice, and 
Sir Adam Loftus Vice-Treafurcr of the Kingdom, leverally moved Sir 
Fulk Himks to ſtand upon his Commiſſion from the Lord Licutenant. The 
Marquis of Ormonde in obedience to his Majeſty's Command, was obliged 
to name theſe two Counſellors, but ſignified at the ſame time, * that there 
„ wanted not others, who cqualled, if not exceeded them in affections and 
expreſſions tending to a leſſening of his Majeſty's Authority, whereof there 
was too frequent and manifeſt proof; and therefore it was his humble 
opinion, that as yet there ſhould be no particular mark ſet upon them; 
and this the rather, becauſe he undertook, when his Majeſty ſhould hold 
it ſcalonable to look into the carriage of his affairs at Dublin, to furniſh 
him with othet kind of matter than this was. But yet if it was his 


pleaſure, he was then ready to make good cvery tittle of what he had 
© Written, 
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The Lords Juſtices thought the Marquis of Ormonde's Command over the 
Army a grcat obſtruction to their meaſutes, and therefore uſed all means in 
their power to diſtreſs him in that command 8. They did not care he ſhould 
go upon any expedition; and when he did, they took care to reſtrain him in 
the exerciſe of his authority, and to tic him down by particular orders, as 
expteſs as ever were given to an inferior Officer ſent out at the head of a 
ſmall party. He ſubmitted to this uſage, rather than to diſſerve the King by 
throwing up his Commiſſion, or by following his own judgment, to run 
the hazard of the event, which in all undertakings, eſpecially thoſe of wa: 
is doubtful; it being very neceſſary for him, whoſe every word and ation 
were obſerved, to have a full and authentick approbation of all he did, if 
he would not lay himſelf open to what interpretation they ſhould be pleaſed 
to make of his actions, with whoſe ſentiments of him, and deſigns againſt him, 
he was too well acquainted. He had propoſed to them the ſiege of Mex. 
ford, a place of great conſequence, where the Rebels expected their forcign 
ſupplies to land, very neceſſary to be undertaken before thoſe ſupplies at- 
rived. He thought the taking of that town would be the greateſt prejudice 
that could happen to the Rebels, who propoſed to make it another Dun- 
kerke, and deſired nothing more than to march out with the beſt equipage 
he could, and with ſuch part of the Army, as could be ſpared from the gar- 
riſon of Dublin. He preſſed this expedition day by day at the Council. 
Board, where it was the ſubject of ſeveral debates, but was at laſt determin- 
cd, that it ſhould be laid aſide for the preſent, the Board being of opinion; 
that there was not ſo much ammunition to be ſpared out of the ſtore at 
Dublin, as was neceſſary for the work, nor men ſufficient, if a competent 
number were left in the city, though the Marquis offered to undertake the 
dclign with 3600 foot, 600 horle and four pieces of battery. That propoſal 
being rejected, the Lieutenant General deſired, that part of the Army might 
be employed for the taking in of Tecroghan, Balliſonan and Caſtle-Dermet, 
being the moſt conſiderable inland places of Leinſter, and the greateſt 
ſtrengths, which the Rebels had in thoſe parts. This propoſition proceeded 
o far indeed, that orders were in part given out by the Marquis of Ormonde 
for the numbers of men to be employed in it, and the day appointed when 
they were to begin their march; but upon his falling ill, that affair was re- 
conſidered and the deſign laid aſide. It was not only on theſe occaſions, but 
on many othcrs, that he was very earneſt for going upon ſome eminent ſer- 
vice, but had been conſtantly put off, not without language that might have 
been well enough ſpared at that time, and would not have been given him 
at another by thoſe, whoſe malice made them hinder every ſervice that he 
propoſed. It was no ſmall mortification to a perſon, that had his Majeſty's 
ſervice, and the ſuppreſſion of the Rebellion ſo much at heart, to find that 
good deſigns mult either fall to the ground, becauſe he ſhould not have the 
honour ot executing them, or at leaſt muſt ſtay till ſome other came to ma- 
nage them; yet this was the Marquis of Ormonde's uncomfortable caſe. Be- 
fore he fell ſick, all his propoſitions of going or ſending forth upon ſervice, 
were anſwered by the emptineſs of the ſtore, and the wants of the Army 
bur when he was confined by a dangerous ſickneſs, then proviſions were found 
for a three weeks expedition. Lord Liſle, Lieutenant General of the horſe, 
was employed in it with 1500 men; and having marched to Trim, Clonin, 
Kells and Virginia, without any oppoſition from the Rebels, deſtroying the 
houles, and waſting the lands of the Earl of Fingall and others, and burn- 
ing all the corn, hay, and turf that he found in the country, advanced at laſt 
to Carrickmacroſſe in the County of Monaghan, where he left a garriſon 
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in the caſtle, which maintained the place till the cnd of October, when it CHarLEs 


being found a work of great difficulty and danger to ſupply it with provi- 
ſions, the caſtle was ordered to be demoliſhed. 

The illneſs which confined the Marquis of Ormonde was a violent fever, a 
which ſeized him at firſt with ſuch terrible ſymptoms, that there was little 


hope left of his life. In apprchenſion thereof, though he had above two. 


years before ſettled his eſtate by deed, he thought fir on Sept. 1. to make 
a will, therein making a new proviſion for his youngeſt fon Malter, his 
daughter Eligabeth, and for a child whereof his wife was then pregnant, 
and appointing Sir Maurice Euſtace and Sir Philip Percival to be his execu- 
tors. He made uſe of the hand of the laſt of theſe to write a letter i to 
the King, repreſenting to him, “ the condition of his eſtate, which was torn 
and rent from him by the fury of the Rebellion, and nothing left to ſup- 
port his wife and children, whilſt the Rebellion ſhould laſt, but his Ma- 
« jeſty's great goodneſs, which had never failed him, and which he beſought 
his Majeſty to extend towards them, by making ſome honourable provi- 
« ſion for them, till his own cſtate might be ſo ſettled, as thereout they 
might receive convenient maintenance.” He added, © that his eſtate was 
« at preſent in ſuch circumſtances, that if his Majeſty did not in his abundant 
« goodneſs think of ſome courſe, how his debts (as great part whereof had 
« been contraſted and drawn upon him in his Majeſty's ſervice) might be 
e thereafter ſatisfied, his houſe and poſterity muſt of neceſſity fink under the 
e weight thereof, ſince they were many and great, and the intereſt growing 
* thereupon would in a ſhort time exceed the debts. As an help towards the 
« payment thereof, or at lcaſt as a means to prevent their increaſing, he be- 
« ſought his Majeſty to grant the wardſhip of the body and lands of his ſon 
« and heir, the Lord Thurles, and if he died in his minority, of his next 
e heir, unto Sir Robert Poynts and Sir Patrick J/emyſs, without fine or 
rent, to the uſe of himſelf, towards the payment of his father's debts. 


And ſince he had been diſpoſſeſſed by the Rebels in Kz/kenny and thoſe 


« parts, and of his principal dwclling houſe and of all his lands and poſſeſſions 
« there, he beſought his Majeſty to grant him, or (if he died of that ſickneſs) to 
« the Lord Thurles, ſo much of the tenements and hereditaments in the city 
« and ſuburbs of Kz/kenny, as ſhould accrue to his Majeſty by forfeiture, and 
« owed rent or ſervice to him or his wife; this being conceived to be in 
« the King's free diſpoſal, as not being within the intent of the late Act in 
England, which ſeemed to extend only to lands to be admeaſured, and 
« not to houſes. | 
The King, who was the trucſt and beſt friend in the world, immediately 
ſigned a k warrant for Letters Patents to be iſſued under the Great Seal, for 
the grant both of the wardſhip and houſes; but the Marquis had no occa- 
ſion ro make uſe of the former, his ſickneſs not proving mortal. He was 
out of danger, but ſtill weak, when the Marchioneſs of Ormonde | was taken 
ſo ill, that for a good while, they deſpaired of her life. When ſhe was at 
the worſt, his eldeſt ſon Thomas Viſcount Thurles, afterwards ſtiled Earl of 


Oſſory tell deſperately ſick of the purples and ſmall- pox; but it pleaſed God, 
that they all recovered. 


During the Marquis of Ormonde's ſickneſs, the Lords Juſtices made an al- Dijpure abour 


teration in the command of the forces in the Counties of Donnegall, Ty- = command of 


rone, Fermanagh and Derry, commonly called the Laggan forces l, which j;, 
he had oppoſed before, when it was propoſed in Council. Thoſe forces 
conſiſted of the regiments of foot commanded by Sir . and Sir Robert 
Stewart, Sir Ralph Gore, and Sir . Cole, three troops of horſe under the 
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CnarLes two firſt and Captain Dudley Philips, ſix companies of Derry commanded 
by the Mayor and Sir John Yaughan, and fix others of Colerain under the 


I. 
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Mayor of that place, and the independent company of Captain Thomas 


I 642, 


Philips. Theſe forces had behaved themſelves with great bravery upon all 
occaſions, and had done eminent ſervices againſt the Rebels, the Colonels 
taking the command and poſt of honour by turns, and acting with great 
unanimity, and all theſe Officers being equally empowered by virtue of a 
Commiſſion directed to them for the government and ordering of the forces 
in thoſe Counties. Of theſe Commanders none was ſo agreeable to the 
Lords Juſtices as Sir V Stewart, on account of his principles, which inclined 
him to favour his countrymen the Covenanters of Scotland, and they had a 
mind to make all the other Officers and regiments ſubordinate to his com- 
mand. He had formerly made a campaign abroad, and had a poſt in the 
old Army; but as he had diſcontinued the ſervice for many years, and had 
never ſeen much, he was much inferior, in point of capacity for commang, 
to Sir Robert Stewart of Cullmore, who had ſerved for many years in fo- 
reign wars without diſcontinuance (having upon his long ſervice there riſen 
to the poſt of a Colonel) till very lately that he returned to Ireland, and 
was made an Officer of the Army. Hence when they were in the field to- 
gether and differcd in opinions, that of Sir Robert had been generally ap- 
proved by the other Officers, and found moſt available to the ſervice. Sir 
William was grown old, could not bear the fatigue of winter ſervice, and 
often ſent his men, when he did not go himſelf, to join the other forces; 
whereas Sir Robert was always in action, in all ſeaſons, and never ventured 
his men, but where himſelf was preſent. The m Lords Juſtices by their 
Commiſſion of Sept. 4. appointed Sir V. Stewart to command thoſe forces 
in chief, and, in caſe of his abſence, Sir Robert Stewart to ſucceed to the 
like power. The reaſons alledged for this preference, were, that Sir Milliam 
had a great eſtate in land, had been long an Officer in the old Army, was a 
Baronet and Privy-Counſcllor ; circumſtances which would not terrify or annoy 
the enemy a jot the more, than if he had been of a meaner rank, and which 
are not uſually much conſidered in a military way, where Officers ſtand 
upon their right. Sir Robert Stewart had, out of the fortune which he 
had acquired in foreign parts, ſpent in furthering the ſervice and maintaining 
his own regiment, twice as much as Sir William had done out of his great 
eſtate, and inſiſted upon his right, the Commiſſion he had of Colonel, bear- 
ing date the ſame day as the others. He declared that in military affairs, he 


- conceived himſelf at that time to be only under the direction of the Lieutenant 


General; that he ſhould not mind an order of the Board made in ſuch caſes when 
the Marquis of Ormonde was abſent, but if his Lordſhip pleaſed to lay his 
commands upon him, he was ready to obey them with all poſſible readineſs 
and ſubmiſſion ; though this new regulation would be found very inconve- 
nicnt and prejudicial to the ſervice in thoſe parts. Sir V. Stewart was of an 
inſulting nature, apt to entertain prejudices againſt perſons, and affecting 
power, was not likely to uſe it with that temper and moderation which 
were neceſſary. He was not agreeable to the other Officers, and his new au- 
thority was leſs ſo, becauſe it diveſted them of what they had enjoyed be- 
fore, after having ſhewn that they deſerved it by the eminent ſervices which 
they had performed. Captain Dudley Philips in particular had done more 

ſervice (as Sir Robert Stewart averred upon his own knowledge) than cither 
himſelf or Sir V. Stewart had done; and both that Officer and the other Com- 
miſſioners were ſtil] capable of doing more, if their power was not taken 
away. This affair ended in reſtoring matters upon the former foot, by {u- 
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perſeding Sir V. Stewart's new authority, and by iſſuing out on Dec. 15. CharLEsg 
2 Commiſſion to the former Commiſſioners, with ſome othcrs added to L 
the number, empowering them to act as before in the government of thoſe r 
rts. En A. 
"Before the Marquis of Ormonde was recovered, Colonel Thomas Preſton Preſton lands 
landed about the middle of September at JVexford. He was a brother of Yin 
Lord Gormanſton, had ſerved many years abroad, and coming over to Jre- 
land in 1634, had carried from thence a regiment of 2400 men for the ſet— 
vice of the King of Spain. He ſetved at the head of that regiment in the 
wars of Flanders, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the defence of Louvain, 
when it was beſicged by the Dutch. He was Governour of Genep in 1641. 
and held it out longer than could be expected, againſt Henry Frederick 
Prince of Orange. The Dutch loſt abundance of men betore the place, 
and the Governour, after the walls were ſapped, and having ſtood the ſtorm 
of a breach that allowed fifteen men to center abreaſt, ſurrendercd it at the 
end of July upon honourable terms e, with no little glory to himſelf, and 
with great applauſe from the enemy. He had marricd a noble Flemiſh 
Lady, by whom he had ſeveral children, and was in a fair way of aggrandiz- 
ing himſelf in Flanders, when he left all to go into Ireland, being ſent for 
thither by the Nobility and Gentry of Leinſter, when they took arms upon 
apprehenſion of a general extirpation of the Roman Catholicks of that King- 
dom. He came from Dunkerke in a ſhip that carried thirty pieces of canon, 
attended by two frigats, each of twenty four guns, and five or ſix other veſ- 
ſels laden with ordinance for battery, field- pieces, and a vaſt quantity of arms 
and ammunition. He brought with him the Colonels Cullen, Synnot, 
Pluncket and Bourke, a good number of engincets, and 50o other Officers, 
that had been long employed in foreign ſervice. Before his arrival, two 
veſlels had come into the ſame port, fraught with arms and ammunition z 
and he was ſoon followed by twelve others, with the like warltke proviſions 
and accoutrements, which had been fitted out at Nantes, F. Malo, and 
Rochelle. In theſe came over not only many great pieces of artillery, and 
a plentiful ſtore of arms and ammunition ; but alſo abundance of Officers 
and old ſoldiers, the Cardinal de Richelieu having diſcharged all the 1riſh 
forces that were in the French ſervice; to allow them on this occaſion to 
return into their own country; and being ready to ſupply them further with 
money *, in caſc of need (as the Iriſb gave out) to the value of a million of 


Crowns. 
Thus were the Iriſß ſupplied abundantly with all manner of neceſſaries M 
for war, whilſt the Engliſb Army, through the neglect of the Parliament of 1 


England, laboured under a want of all things. Their diſtreſs in Dublin 

through the great ſcarcity of proviſions, was now likely to be increaſed, the 

veſſels of the enemy arrived at J/exford being maſters of the ſea, interrupt- 

ing the commerce between Cheſter and Dublin, and intercepting leveral 

barques laden with proviſions as they were paſſing through St. George's chan- 

nel. It was expected that the Rebels would have immediately entered upon 

ſome important action, but they had at firſt ſome affairs to ſettle among * 

themſelves, before they could draw all their forces together, and act with 

concert againſt their common enemy; which allowed the Marquis of Or- 1 

monde time to ſend a party under Sir R. Grenville to bring off the Lady | ; 

Offaly and her family from caſtle Geeſhe/l, and ſupply the forts of Cather- l 
1! 


4505 Maryborrow and Ballinekil, which lay the moſt expoſed with provi- 
ions. 
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( CHarLEs Tt was abſolutely neceſſary for the Rebels to have a form of authori 
I, eſtabliſhed among them; which might make the orders of ſuperiors obeyed, 
and prevent that confuſion and thoſe miſchiefs, which always attend com- 
1642. petitions for power, and uncertainty in the right of command. This Was 
4 le. done in the General Aſſembly of deputies out of all the Provinces of the 
bl; at Kil- Kingdom, which met on Oct. 24. at Kilkenny. The firſt act they did, was 
kenny. to proteſt, that they did not mean that Aſſembly to be a Parliament, con- 
feſſing that the calling, proroguing and diſſolving of that great body was an 
inſeparable incident to the Crown, upon which they would not encroach 
but it was only a general meeting to conſult of an order for their own af. 
fairs, until his Majeſty's wiſdom had ſettled the preſent troubles, They 
formed it however according to the plan of a Parliament, conſiſting of two 
Houſes, in the one of which ſate the Eſtate Spiritual, compoſed of Biſhops 
and Prelates, together with the Temporal Lords, and in the other the Depu- 
ties of Counties and Towns fate, as the Eſtate of the Commons by themſelves, 
The meeting was at the houſe of Robert Shea, ſon of Sir Richard Shea, the 
Lords, Prelates, and Commons all in one room; Mr. Patrick Darcy, bare- 
headed upon a ſtool repreſenting all or ſome of the Judges and Maſters of 
Chancery, that uſe to fit in Parliament upon the woolſacks. Mr, Nicholas 
Pluncket repreſented the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and both 
Lords and Commons addreſſed their ſpeech to him. The Lords had an 
upper room, which ſerved them as a place of receſs for private conſulta- 
tion, and when they had taken their reſolutions, the ſame were delivered 
to the Commons by Mr. Darcy. The Clergy who were not qualified by 
their titular Secs or Abbeys to ſit in the Houſe of Lords, met in an houſe 
called the Conyocation, where it was reported among the Laity, that they 
handled only matters of tythes, and the ſettling of Church poſſeſſions; in 
which points ſo little deference was paid to their debates, and their pro- 
ceedings were treated with ſo much contempt by the Lay-impropriators and 
Gentlemen, that the Provincial of the Auguſtins was hiſſed out of the Houle, 
who threatened to wipe off the duſt from his feet and thoſe of his Friars, and 
to bend his courſe beyond the ſeas, if the poſſeſſions of his Order were not 
reſtored. 

For the rule of their government they profeſſed to receive Magna Charta, 
and the common and ſtatute law of England, and in all points not contrary 
to the Roman Catholick Religion, or inconſiſtent with the liberty of Ireland, 
and the form of it was ſettled in the ſame method as before. Several judica- 
torics were eſtabliſhed, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and regulation of all 
affairs. Each County had its Council, conſiſting of one or two deputies out 
of cach Barony; and where there was no Barony, of twelve perſons choſen 
by the County in general; with power to decide all matters cogniſable by 
Juſtices of the Peace, B of the Crown, ſuits for debts and perſonal ac- 
tions, to reſtore poſſeſſions uſurped ſince the war, to name all the County 
Officers, except the High Sheriff, who was to be choſen by the Supreme 
Council out of three which the Council of the County were to recom- 
mend. From theſe there lay an appeal to the Provincial Councils, which 

| conſiſted of two Deputies out of each County, and were to meet four times 
a year, and oftencr if there was occaſion, to examine the judgments of 
County Councils, to decide all ſuits like Judges of Aſſize, and to eſtabliſh 
recent poſſeſſions, but not ro meddle in other ſuits about lands, except in 
caſes of dower. From theſe there lay a further appeal to the Supreme Coun- 
cil of twenty four perſons, choſen by the General Aſſembly, of which twelve 
were to be conſtantly reſident at Kilkenny, or wherever elſe they ſhould 
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judge moſt expedient, with equal voices, but two thirds to conclude the reſt ; CHarLEs 
never fewer than nine to ſit in Council, and ſeven to concur in the ſame I. 
opinion. Out of theſe twenty-four a Preſident was to be named by the A LWVWV. 
ſembly, and was to be always one of the twelve reſident, and in caſe either s. 
of his death, ſickneſs, or abſence, the other reſidents were out of the twenty - 

four to chooſe a Vice-Preſident. This Council was veſted with power, over 

all Generals, military Officers, and civil Magiſtrates, who were to obey their 

orders, and ſend duly an account of their actions and proceedings; to deter- 

mine all matters left undecided by the General Aſſembly, their acts to be ot 

force till reſcinded by the next Aſſembly ; to command and puniſh all Com- 

manders of forces, Magiſtrates, and all others, of what rank and condition 

ſoever; to hear and judge all capital, criminal, and civil cauſes (except titles 

to lands) and to do all kind of acts for promoting the common cauſe of 

the confedcracy and the good of the Kingdom, and relating to the ſupport 

and management of the war. This Council was to be confirmed, or changed, 

at the end of cach Aſſembly. 

This order of government being ſettled, the Provincial Generals were 
choſen, Owen O Neile for Ulſter, Colonel Preſton for Leinſter, Colonel 
Garret Barry for Munſter, and Colonel John Bourke tor Connaght, though » 
this laſt had only the name of Lieutenant General, in hopes one day of pre- 
vailiag with the Earl of C/anricarde to accept the chict command ot that 
Province. After this, thc raiſing of the coin came to be debated, and was 
much oppoſed, as being an unneceflary invaſion of the Prerogative Royal; 
and becauſe there being no publick treaſure, no publick benefit could ariſc 
thereby; and the coin being raiſed, the price of commoditics would riſe 
proportionably : however the violence of ſome people carried the point, tho' 
the inconvenience thereof was upon trial ſoon diſcovered. The Benedittine 
Monks deſircd a reſtitution of all their poſſeſſions, that were recovered from 
Puritans or Proteſtants, omitting, it ſeems, for a while thole poſſeſſed by 
Roman Catholicks. But the General Aſſembly refuſed to gratify them in any 
part of their requeſt, as well becaule the fee thereof, being eſtabliſhed by Act 
of Parliament, could not be diſſolved by the Aſſembly, which was no Par- 
liament, as becauſe thoſe poſſeſſions were the inheritance of divers perſons 
bought for valuable conſiderations, and a great part thereof ſettled for join- 
tures, allowed by the Bulls of the Pope, confirmed by Cardinal Pole after 
the diſſolution of Abbeys, and warranted by the laws of England, which they 
had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve. To prevent diſſenſions between particular 
perſons about their rights and titles to eſtates, they ordered that all lands and 
hereditaments ſhould be quictly enjoyed by thoſe who had been in poſleſſion 
thereof for three years before the troubles, and no ſuits for land ſhould be 
carried on, except in relation to mortgages, leaſes, and the polleſlion of lands, 
the right whereof was otherwiſe determined. They provided that no di- 
ſtinction or compariſon ſhould be made between the O74 Iriſh and New 
Engliſh, ſepts and families, citizens and townſmen, under grievous penalties 
to be inflicted on the contraveners of that ordinance ; and that all perſons, as 
united in the confederacy, ſhould be bound together by a new Oath of Al- 
ſociation. This did not prevent ſome diviſions appearing even in this Al- 
ſembly, between Sir Phe/im O Neile, lately married to General Preſton's 
daughter, and Owen Roe O Neile, who was abſent, but repreſented by the 
Biſhop of Downe, and between Roger O More and others of Leinſter, who 
ſuppoſed themſelves deſpiſed in the diſpoſition of the publick miniſtry ; but 
theſe were compoſed, at leaſt for a time, and in appearance. | 

Several other regulations were made in this Aſſembly, but of too little 
conſequence to deſerve mention. One paſlage muſt not be omitted, though 
it did not come to be matter of debate in publick. Some perſons confi- 
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CHARLEs dently whiſpercd in ſecret, that much money might be had from foreign 


I. 


(Salas 
1642. 


They draw up a 


Remonſlrance 
of Grievances. 


Princes for carrying on the war, upon pawning to them ſome of the ſea· port 
towns of Ireland : but this ſecret propoſition was rejected by the interpoſi- 
tion of ſome, who foreſaw and dreaded the conſequences of ſuch a proceed. 
ing. It is not unlikely but Cardinal 4e Richelieu, who was as yet living, 
but died at the time this Aſſembly broke up, might be deſirous of ſome 
ſuch cautionary rown to get footing in Ireland; yet neither in the letter 
wrote to him by the Supreme Council on Now. 28. nor in any other of 
their letters ſent to foreign Princes, is there any offer made of ſuch a nature, 
in order to procure the ſuccours which they ſollicited. They employed ſe- 
veral perſons abroad in negotiations for that purpoſe; as F. Matt heco O Har- 
tegan, and Geffrey Baron to the King of France; F. Luke Il adding, a Fray. 
ciſcan, to the Pope; Count Gall and F. P Burke to the Emperor, the 
Archbiſhops of Mara and Saltgburg, the Duke of Bavaria, and the Roman 
Catholicks of Holland; the laſt of theſe Agents and Nicholas Shea to the 
Biſhop of Liege, the Governor, the General, and the Admiral of the Ly. 
Countries, who had contributed to the ſuccours which were arrived. 

At the ſame time that they ſent letters to theſe Princes and great men 
deſiring further ſupplies, they did not neglect to make uſe of thoſe which 
they had already received. The Pope had furniſhed them with 2000 mus- 
kets, which arrived on Oct. 20. at Wexford and Dungarvan; 500 of theſe 
they ſent to Owen O Nee, who was abſent, and divided the reſt between 
the three other Generals who were preſent, Preſton had brought a ſuffici- 
cnt ſtore of arms for the Leinſter Army; and they expected daily ſhips at 
Iexford with 4000 muskets, 1000 calcs of petronels, 1000 carabincs, 2000 
ſwords, and a quantity of fire-works, being furniſhed with theſe ſuccours 
by the Governor of Biſcay and ſome Spaniſh Noblemen in Flanders. There 
was no want but of money, and that they endeavoured to raiſe by an ap- 
plotment on the country. To ſhew at the ſame time their deſire of peace, 
and to advance a Pacification, they reſolved upon making an addreſs to the 
King; and accordingly two u petitions were prepared, one directed to the King, 
the other to the Queen, which were read in the Houle the laſt day of the 
Aſſembly, and were recommended to the Supreme Council, to be conveyed 
to their reſpective Majeſties. 

The compiler of the Nuncio's memoirs, recites at length (but tranſlated 
into Latin) a Declaration or Remonſtrance of their Grievances intended to 
accompany the Petitions to his Majeſty, which (he ſays) was drawn up by this 
Aſſembly, though I am perſuaded, it was only approved of in this, but drawn, 
at lcaſt part of it, in that Aſſembly which ſat in the May before. This in- 
ſtrument takes notice of * the violent proceedings of the Parliament to ex- 
« tirpate the Roman Catholicks in England and Ireland; their aſſuming a 
« power over the whole Kingdom and Parliament of Ireland, which was no 
« way dependent upon them, nor on any other, but his Majeſty alone; the 
« pctition of the U/ſter Puritans to the Engliſh Houle of Commons, who 
« had approved it, and intended to put in execution the extirpation of Po- 
« pery and Epiſcopacy therein deſired; the hardſhips which they had ſuffered 
« in Jreland tor forty years paſt in their goods and fortunes, out of hatred 
« to thcir religion, having all that time been debarred of all favour, promo- 
« tion and office in the State, and of all honourable poſts, as well military 


| © as civil, though they had given as good proots of their readineſs to {crve 


the Crown, as any other ſubjects whatever; the late proteſtation and tcr- 
« rible laws made in Scotland to harraſs the Roman Catholicks ; the proto- 
“ gation of the Parliament of Ireland at the time that his Majeſty's Graces 


x Regis of letters of the Council of Kilkenny. a See the petitions, Vol. III. No. CXI. and CXIL. 
Fol. 505. | 
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„ were to be confirmed ; the want of places tor the education of their youth, CHarLEs 
© they being excluded the only Univerſity in Ireland, not allowed to be I. 
« brought up in forcign parts, nor ſo much as a ichoolmaſter of their Re 
« ligion ſuffered in the Kingdom; the denying of the juritdition of the 1942+ 
« Iriſh Parliament to take cogniſance of the mitdemcanours and oppreſſions 

« of Judges and other great Officers; the Governors of the Kingdom having 

« procured their creatures and dependents (who had no lands nor ſettled ha- 

© bications there) to be unduly elected and returned to Parliament as legal 
Menibers thercof, and 1o out-yoting the regularly cholen Members, and 
trantmitting into England, to be remitted thence, ſevetal virulcnt and tan- 
guinary laws, that they might be paſſed in Ireland, to effect the utter ruin 

ot the Nation; the gricvances ſuffered by the plantations, and the diveſt— 
ing proprictors of their eſtates and inheritance by certain fictitious titles 
fetched ſtom antient times of above 300 ycars ſtanding. In this point they 
particularly complaincd of Sir V. Parſons, that having taken on him the 
care of allotting and meaſuring the lands to be planted, he allotted them 

in a moſt iniquitous and corrupt manner, in making the allotment, putting 
down farms as uninhabited and unprotitable, which were really the molt 
fruitful of all; and in his meaſuring, aſſigning one halt of the lands to * 
the Engliſh plantation, and what exceeded their proportion [which in the 
Il-exford and WVicklow plantations, ſhould have been but one fourth, tho 

it proved more in value than the other three] to be thrown in to their lot 

as fragments, making cach parcel leſs than 100 acres to be ſuch a fragment, 

by which the old poſſeſſors of thoſe lands were entirely cut off, and the 
King defrauded of that rent and profit which ought to have accrucd to the 
Crown, and which Sir V. Par/ons converted to his own advantage. They 

« mention a pctition preſented in the Seſſion of Parliament juſt before the 
Rebellion, by the inhabitants of the territory of the Byrnes in the County 

« of Wicklow againſt the ſaid Sir VV. Parſons, in which his frauds and ini- 
quity in ſummoning juries, and in uſing other contrivances to make out 

his Majeſty's title to that territory (a great part of which by ſuch clande- 
ſtine and irrcgular practices he got into his own hands) were laid open to 

all the world, and that to prevent his own conviction and cenſure, which 
would have been the conſequence of a Parliamentary enquiry, he reſolved 
before the war broke out to get the Parliament prorogued, though his 
Majeſty had expreily directed him to continue the Seſſions, that the Graces 
which he had tranſmitted over might be eſtabliſhed by the authority of 

« Parliament. They urge the cruel deſtroying of great numbers, in an arbi— 
trary manner by martial law, and the falſe verdicts of Juries, who were 
either incited to find indictments either by the corrupt influence of the 
chief Governors, particularly Sir . Parſons, promiſing to give the Jurors 
part of the poſleſſions of thoſe on whom they were to pals judgment in 
behalf of his Majeſty, or biaſſed by ſome other præmium, by the inſtances 
and threats of the Judges, or by the fears of tining, ſtigmatizing, or other 
cenſures.“ This, with a recital of ſome of the complaints made in the 
Remonſtrance of Parliament againſt the Earl of Straford's government, (a- 
mong which they exaggerate the revenues gained by that Lord to the Church 

as amounting to 300000 /. a year) is the ſubſtance of what is moſt remark- 
able or peculiar in this Declaration or Remonſtrance, addreſſed by the Gene— 

ral Aſſembly to his Majeſty. 

Before the General Aſſembly roſe, the Parliament of Ireland was ſitting, Paſagrs in the 
and had under their conſideration ſeveral matters, which deſerve notice, on _ 7 m_ 
account of the nature thereof, which ſhews the complexion of the Houlcs, gui. 55 
as by reaſon of the ſhare which the Marquis of Ormonde had in the debates 
on thole occaſions. He had been abſent, when the preparatory meeting 
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CHARLES was held in June, in order to draw up heads of bills to be tranſmitted into 


I. 


England, in order to be remitted thence and paſled in the enſuing Seſſion. 


Bon the third and laſt day of that meeting, the Houſe of Lords had diſmiſſed 


1642. 


the accuſation of treaſon that had been brought by the Houſe of Commons 
in 1640. againſt Sir Richard Bolton Lord Chancellor, and Sir Gerard Loss. 
ther Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. When the Parliament, pur. 
ſuant to their adjournment met again on Aug. 1. the Lord of Ormonde 
moved the Lords that the Lord Chancellor being diſmiſſed of the accuſation 
againſt him, might be reſtored to the Houſe. Sir William Ryves Juſtice of 
the King's Bench had for. ſome time executed the office of Speaker of the 
Houſe of Lords in virtue of Letters Patents, during his Majeſty's pleaſure 
and in the abſence of the Lord Chancellor. Thoſe letters were upon this 
occaſion read, and an order made, that the Lord Chancellor ſhould be ad- 
mitted to his attendance, and reſtored to his place. Sir Gerard Lowther 
upon a like motion of the Biſhop of Clonfert was allo admitted to attend 

as required by his Majeſty's writ of ſummons. The impeachment againſt the 
Biſhop of Derry and Sir G. Radcliffe was not yer dilimifled. The Biſhop 
had ſtaid in Derry after the troubles, till ſome Scots of the Covenantins 
tribe had planted a piece of canon pointing - againſt his houſe, as a warning 
to -him to be gone; upon which he had embarked for England, where Sir 
G. Radcliffe alſo was at this time. The Lords ſent Mr. Juſtice Mayart and 
Baron Hilton to the Commons, to know, if they had any more reaton or 
retaining the accuſation of High Treaſon exhibited by them againſt the Biſho 

of Derry and Sir G. Radcliffe, than there was againſt the Lords Chancellor 
and Chicf Juſtice, who had been lately diſmiſſed upon a meſlage from thar 
Houſe, and the Lords were the rather deſirous to know their reaſon, becauſe 
their Lordſhips conceived there had been hitherto no proſecution againſt them 
on the ſaid impeachment. They were both excellent men, of great parts, 
virtue and integrity; but zealous for the rights of the Church and Crown, 
inviolably attached to his Majeſty's cauſe, and very capable of ſerving him. 
This was thcir original ſin; and the Houſe of Commons, now compolcd al- 
moſt entirely of Puritans, and the creatures or dependants of the Lords Ju- 


ſtices, reſolved not to diſmiſs their accuſation ; for which it will be difficult 


to aſſign a reaſon, but that the retaining thereof would deprive his Majeſty 
ſo much the longer of the benefit of their ſervices. | 

The Bills which had been drawn in the preparatory meeting, for eſtabliſh- 
ing in Ireland all the penal laws againſt Roman Catholicks which were of 
force in England, and for enacting new ones ſtill more ſevere, were not yet 
remitted, and according to Poynimg's law there was no proceeding upon 
thoſe bills, till they were approved and affirmed by the King and his Coun- 
cil of England. The Lords Juſtices, loth to be baulked in their meaſures, 
had in this cxigence recourſe to an expedient which they had x before pro- 
poſed to the Houſe of Commons of England, in order to have the advice 
and direction of that body as to the beſt manner wherein all that were accuſed 
of the Rebellion might be attainted, and the intended extirpation of the Ro- 
man Catholicks effected. They propoſed, that upon the plan of the Act paſ- 
(cd on Feb. 21. in 11. Elig. a Bill ſhould be prepared, to give the Parliament 
power to pals acts for the attainting ſuch as were or ſhould be in the preſent 
Rebellion, without tranſmitting them into England, notwithſtanding Poyn- 
ing, or any other, Act of Parliament to the contrary. This Bill (they ſaid) 
before the tranſmitting of it, was neceſſary to be agreed upon by the greater 
number of Lords and Commons in a Seſſion of the 1rjſh Parliament, and 
this might be done upon the firſt ſitting of the next Seſſion. A bill was 
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accordingly brought in to this effect, and ir met with a ready reception in CHAr urs 
the Houle of Commons, who upon Aug. 6. ſent it to the Lords by Mr, I. 
Brereton with a meſſage, recommending to that Houſe /e draught of an N 
Act, which they conceived neceſſary to be paſſed, to ſuſpend a part of the 1642. 
ſtatute called Poyning's A, concerning Acts to be paſſed for the aboliſhing 
of Popery and the attainder of the Rebels. The draught was referred to 
the Lords of Ormonde, Roſcommon, Moore, Baltinglas, Howth, Lambert, 
and the Biſhops of Clonfert and Kilfenora to conſider of it, and report their 
opinion to the Houſe, The draught took notice of the Adventurers Act 
lately paſled in England, and was calculated to enlarge the forfeitures alic- 
natcd alrcady in a very large meaſure; ſo that when the Lord of Ormonde 
made the report from the Committee on Aug. 9. he made an objection to 
the proviſo, for ſuſpending part of Poyning's Act, as mentioning the Act 
paſſed in England for diſpoſing of lands in A and moved purſuant to 
the opinion of the Committee, that a conference ſhould be had with the 
Commons in relation to a doubt made, whether the proviſo did not admit 
of Acts paſſed in that Parliament, to oblige the Kingdom of Ireland without 
being there confirmed; a conceſſion which would be very prejudicial to this 
latter Kingdom. The conference was held, and a report made on the 1 2th, 
that the objection had been delivered to the Commons, and the draught left 
with them to be conſidered. This was a very tender point; the indepen- 
dency of the Kingdom and Parliament of Ireland was concerned in it; the 
Iriſh Peers reſented the denial of their judicature lately made by the Lords 
of England, and were jcalous of further encroachments on the power of their 
Parliament; the whole Nation were apprehenſive of hardſhips being laid 
upon them by the Eng/iſh, in points where their trade and intereſts claſhed, 
and thought they ſhould ceaſe to be a free people, when governed and oblig- 
ed by laws, not of their own making, but impoſed upon them. by another 
Nation without their conſent. The Commons were at a loſs how to remove 
the objection, and indeed the proviſo was likely to produce lo many incon- 
veniences, that they proceeded no farther in it at this ſitting. 

The Officers of the Army had made to the State a y repreſentation of the 
diſtreſſes of the Army, the ſoldiers ſuffering exceedingly by ſicknels, unwhole- 
ſome dict, bad medicaments, wretched cloathing, and want of proviſions in 
the field; for which they propoſed convenient remedies. Jo theſe they an- 
nexcd their own particular hardſhips, as well in their never having received 
any regular pay ſince the beginning of the war, but only ſome ſmall advance- 
ments impreſt to them, ſcarce ſufficient to keep them from ſtarving, as by 
that ſmall pittance being paid them in Spaniſh royals of ciglit at the rate of 
45. 84. a piece; whereas the beſt of them was not worth above 4s. 24. 
and many of them were light, and not worth ncar ſo much; which was 
greatly to the loſs and detriment both of Officers and Soldiers, the price of 
all commoditics at Dublin being raiſed by the citizens according to the true 
value of the money; and Engliſh Merchants deſiſting from bringing any ne— 
ceſſaries to the Army, finding they had no commodities to barter with them, 
and that the money going at ſo high a rate in Ireland, they muſt be loſers 
by the return; a matter which would in time ſtarve the Army, and yet was 
ot no benefit to his Majeſty, but only to ſome private perſons through whoſe 
hands ſuch returns paſſed. The Houſe of Lords took into their conſideration 
this point of the money, which affected in truth all ſorts of people in the 
Kingdom, and appointed a Committee to wait upon the Lords Juſtices ; to 
repreſent to them the great loſs which his Majeſty's ſubjects of all forts ſu- 
ſtained by the making of SpaniſÞ royals of eight current in Ireland for four- 
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CHarLEs teen groats, whereas they were of much leſs value in England, and in many 

I. places there not current at all; and to move them to make thoſe toy als ur- 

V rent only for thirteen groats, if they had power to do lo, or otherwile to 

1642. think of ſome way of acquainting his Majeſty therewith, that they might 
be reduced to that price after Michaelmas. 

The Houſe of Lords had application made to them by ſome perſons, »»hg 
were priſoners in the caſtle of Dublin, and praycd telief from the hardſhips 
which they there ſuffered. Among others, the Lord Dunſany ſent to the 
Houſe a petition, complaining of the ill treatment which he received from 
the Conſtable of the caſtle, and deſiring to be removed to another priſon, 
This gave occaſion to ſeveral motions. The Biſhop of Clonfert was tor ha. 
ving the Conſtable ſent for immediately to anſwer ſo much of the petition 
as concerned him. The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, that a meſſage 
ſhould be ſent to the Lords Juſtices, that if it was agrecable to their pleaſure, 
the Lord Dunſany and other petitioners ſhould be removed to ſome other 
priſon. The Houſes ſeldom interpoſed in ſuch caſes, out of deference to 
the chief Governors, whoſe authority and conduct were therein concerned; ſo 
that the Biſhop of Meath, who at firſt moved that the Houſe would take 
cogniſance of the matter, and give order that Lord Dunſany, a member of 
their body, ſhould be removed to another priſon, came over to this Opinion, 
and agreed that the petition ſhould be ſent to the State to do therein as 
they ſaw fit. This was accordingly ordered: the Lords Juſtices ſaid they 
would conſider of the matter, but ſtill continued the priſoners in the caſtle, 

There was another petition preſented to the Houſe, for which the Lord of 
Ormonde was more particularly concerned. Alderman Edward Fans, a con- 
ſiderable Merchant in Dublin, a man of a fair character, but a Roman Ca- 
tholick,' was a priſoner in the caſtle, and thereby incapacitated to attend his 
own buſineſs, or manage the affairs entruſted to him by others. He was 
well known to the Lord of Ormonde, and had been employed ſome years 
by the Counteſs Dowager, widow of the famous Thomas Earl of Ormonde, 
and married after his death to Sir Thomas Somerſet, in collecting the pri- 
ſage wines in Dublin and other ports, which was part of her jointure. He 
had been indicted of High Treaſon upon a charge, which, if proved, did 
not amount to that crime; but the Grand Jury, as of courſe in ſuch indiQ- 
ments at that time, having found the bill, he was kept in priſon, to the 
great prejudice of his affairs, and on Aug. 8. petitioned to be admitted to 
bail. The Judges being conſulted, gave their opinion, that he was not bail- 
able, being charged with treaſon, and the indictment found. The Lords 
however ordered the Clerk of the Crown in the King's Bench to bring be- 
fore them the indictment found againſt Jans, and the examinations where- 
upon the ſame was grounded. The Record was accordingly brought into 
the Houſe upon the 1 2th, and the examination of William Hilton Eſq; Baron 
of the Exchequer ; both which and the names of the Jury were read in the 
Houſe. The foreman of that Jury was ſummoned, but being ſick, did not 
appear. That defect was ſupplied by the preſence of Mr. Dopping, a Mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, who being called in, and asked, if he were 
one of the Jury who had found the Bill, anſwered he was. Being demand- 
ed, whether the Jury had any other evidence produced before them, beſides 
the depoſition of Baron Hilton, or if they had any evidence of their own 
knowledge for the finding of the Bill, he anſwered, that to the beſt of his 
memory, nothing of that nature was pretended, nor any other evidence pro- 
duced, beſides that examination of the Baron, and that for his part, he had 
no knowledge at all of the fact. The Record was taken back to the office, 
but the copy of the examination and the names of the Jury ordered to be 


left with the Clerk of the Houſe, The Earl of Ormonde conceived the 
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matter of Jans petition fit for the Houſe to proceed upon and bring toCyaxLes 


an iſſue; and that it would be a fitting act of reipect to the State to report 


J. 


to them the ground of the indictment, and certify to them, in caſe the Houſe CLAVNg 


agreed in the opinion, that they thought fit the petitioner ſhould be bailed, 
In order to which he moved, that the Judges might deliver their opinion 
as to the ground of the indictment of Alderman Fans for treaſon, Whether 
it were fulficient to deny him bail. Baron {ton rcadily declared that he 
thought his examination was no evidence of treaſon, and Lord Chiet Juſtice 
Lowther and Mr. Juſtice Mayart were of the fame opinion; but they all 
agrecd, that the Bill having been found by a Jury, and of record, it was to 
be deemed more than a ſutmiſe, and theretore it was not fit to bail him 
upon the ſtatute of 16. E. IV. The Earl of Ormonde thereupon moved, that 
the caſe might be recommended to the Lords Juſtices, and they be deſired to 
give way to the bailing of Alderman Jans, upon reading the examination an- 
nexed to the indictment, and the depoſition of one of the Jury. The Lords 
came to a reſolution accordingly, and ordered the meſſage to be delivered 
to the Lords Juſtices by the Earls of Kildare and Ormonde. They delivered 
the meſſage agreeable to the order, and reported on Aug. 16. to the Houle, 
that they had attended the Lords Juſtices, and acquainted them with the 
ground of the inditment againſt Mr. Fans, and with the opinion of the 
Lords for bailing him; but the Juſtices had alledged, Hat there were many 
in the ſame caſe, and the bailing of him would be a precedent tor others, 
and in concluſion did not think fit to do it. This meſſage ſeems not to 
have been more pleaſing to the Lords Juſtices than the examination of one 
of their Members without leave of the Houſe, was to the Commons (who 
were about to engage in a diſpute with the Lords upon that ſubject, and 
had retaliated the breach of privilege by taking a ſervant of Lord Lambert's 
into the cuſtody of the Serjcant at Arms, who was by the Lords ordered to 
diſcharge him,) and the ſame day after the Earl of Ormonde had reported 
the anſwer of the Lords e he acquainted the Houſe likewiſe, that it 
was their pleaſure the Parliament ſhould be adjourned to Nov. 10. 


1643, 


The two Houſes fat to do buſineſs on the 17th of that month, when his In Noventer: 


Lordſhip was introduced into the Houle of Lords between the Earls of KA'z/- 
dare and Roſcommon, and took his place as Marquis of Ormonde, his patent 
which was dated at Nottingham, Aug. 30. 18. Car. being read and entered 
at length in the journal. The Lord Dunſuany and other priſoners, uncaſy 
at the hardſhips they ſuffered in their confinement in the caſtle, and deſirous 
of being bailed, applied again to the Houle, who referred the petition of 
the firſt to the Marquis of Ormonde, and cight other Lords as a Committce 
of Grievances. A joint petition of the ſame Lord with the reſt of the 
priſoners was, though the Lord Chancellor thought the bailing of them ought 
to be left to the King's Bench, conſidered in a Committec of the whole 
Houle, and it was ordered upon the report, that the Clerk of the Crown 
in the King's Bench ſhould forthwith certify what perſons accuſcd or indict- 
ed of High Treaſon ſince the beginning of the preſent Rebellion, had been 
bailed in that Court; and ſhould on Nov. 24. produce the ſeveral examina- 
tions taken againſt Lord Dunſany and other priſoners in the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, that the Houſe might conſider thereof, and form a judgment who were 
fit to be bailed, and who not. The Marquis of Ormonde thinking it would 
be of as little effect as in the caſe of Jans, to apply to the Lords Juſtices 
in their behalf, and that the interpoſition of the Houſe on that occaſion 
would only ſerve as an handle to throw a blemiſh on the King's ſervice, 
was of opinion, that the Lords ſhould not intermeddle in the caſe, but 
remand back the examinations untouched. Upon which the Houle con ſi- 
dering the nature of the cauſe for which they ſtood committed, cam e a 
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CHARLESa reſolution, that the examinations ſhould be referred to the Court of King's 
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Bench, the Judges whercof ſhould make uſe of them as they ſaw cauſe, and 


Aas was practiſed in the like caſes. Some of the Lords ſtill thought the caſe 


1642. 


and treatment of thoſe priſoners to be very hard ; and notwithſtanding the 
ſaid reſolution, the Biſhop of Meath moved, that the Houſe would form ſome 
rule or other upon their petition. The Marquis of Ormonde faid, if it was 
not enough to leave that buſineſs to the ordinary courſe of the King's Bench 
it might be referred to the Lords Juſtices, to ſhew favour to ſuch as deſeryeg 
it, but was entirely of opinion, that the Houſe ſhould not take upon them 
the handling of that affair. In vain did the Biſhop of Meath urge that the 
Lords Juſtices had been already moved to bail them, but had refuſed ; for 
the Houſe reſolved, not to interpoſe or intermeddle in the caſe, but refer it 
to the uſual courſe of proceedings. 

The priſoners ſeeing their petition for being bailed had not produced the 
effect they hoped, preſented on Dec. 6. a ſecond petition, deſiring that at 
leaſt their priſon might be changed. This occaſioned a freſh order, that the 
ſeveral examinations againſt the Lord Dunſany and others the petitioners ſhould 
be produced by the Clerk of the Crown, and that the Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
the Marquis of Ormonde, the Viſcount Moore, the Biſhop of Meath and Lord 
Lambert ſhould meet to peruſe them, and report to the Houſe what was 
fit to be done in the caſe. All the Lords of the Committee (except the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde) met on the loth, read the examinations of Lord Dunſany, 
Sir _ Netterville, William Malone, Gerald Fitzgerald, Sir Andrew 
Aylmer, Lawrence Dowdall, Patrick Barnewall, John Talbot, Sir Nicho- 
las White, and his ſon of the ſame name; and reported to the Houle, that 
the Lord Dunſany, Sir Andrew Aylmer, Lawrence ſon of Edward Dows- 
dall and Nicholas White were fit to be recommended to the 1 
and Council to be ſent to ſome priſon or other place of ſafety in the city, 
as their Lordſhips ſhould think moſt fitting. Hereupon the Archbiſhop of 
Dublin and the Earl of Kildare were appointed by the Houſe to recommend 
that matter to the Juſtices and Council. | | 

There was another affair came before the Houſe of Lords, in which they 
acted with more vigour, and proceeded with leſs deference to the Lords Ju- 
ſtices. As ſoon as Reynolds and Goodwin, ſent over by the Engliſh Houle 
of Commons to make proſelytes to their cauſe, and diſtreſs the King's affairs 
in Ireland, arrived at Dublin, they took upon them the ſovercign direction 
of all matters, they were allowed by the Lords Juſtices (without the privity 
or warrant of his Majeſty) a ſeat in the Privy Council, and their opinion car- 
ried with it, and governed the whole Council Board. 2 They made their 
appearance in the Council on Nov. 2. when Sir V. Parſons (being whil- 
pered in the ear by Lord Zz/ſe) directed them to fit down and take their 
places, before their inſtructions or powers were ſeen or offered to the Board, 
They had authority from both Houſes of Parliament, to do ſervice in that 
Kingdom; and as ſoon as their letters of credence and inſtructions were read, 
they offered twice to withdraw; but Sir V. Parſons told them there was no 
occaſion for it, the buſineſs to be debated being only war; upon which they 
ſat down again, and clapt on their hats without being bidden to do ſo. All 
this was done by Sir V. Parſons alone, without ſo much as conſulting the 


A 


Board, and from that time the Committee came and fat, as if they had been 
conſtant members thereof. They brought over with them a new oath of 
fealty, or teſt of the affections of perſons to the cauſe of the Parliament ot 
England. They applied themſelves particularly to gain the Officers of the 


7 Clanricarde's Memoirs at the end of Nov. and Dec. 1642. | 
| > See the Marquis of Ormonde's notes of the Council, Now, 2. 1642. D. 4. 
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manner, as might beſt advance that delign. They wanted to get the com- 
mand of the Army, and the government of Dublin into the hands of the 
Partizans of the Parliament, but nothing could leflen the Marquis of Or- 
monde's credit with the Officers; their ſchemes tor putting the power of the 
Army under the management of Lord Liſle failed, * nor could Lord Lam- 
bert be prevailed with to reſign the government of the city. They neglect— 
ed no perſons whatever, endeavouring to create an univerlal ditaffection to 
his Majeſty, and thereby cauſing great diſtractions in Dabliu. Among other 
iuſtruments for that purpoſe, they made uſe of a parcel of ſeditious Lectu— 
rers, which having been found ſo eminently ſerviceable to the ends of the 
faction in London, were now thought proper to be ict up and cncouraged in 


Dublin. 
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Army, and employed the 20000 /. which they had brought over in ſuch a CHARLES 


I. 


s 
1642. 


Among theſe one Stephen Jerome, an empty, illiterate, noiſy, turbulent 28 
perion, and a very incohcrent, nonſenſical, ludicrous preacher, was put in Jerome. 


ti preach aa ledure every Sunday morning at ſeven of the clock in St. Pa- 
7 es Church, and to beſtow ſome particular inſtructions upon the ſoldiers 
oi ne Army, who were to attend his lectures. The man aſſiſted by his 
match eſs impudence, and encouraged by the countenance which the State 
gave him, to vent all the ſcandal and ſedition that the warmth and virulence 
of his nature, or the malignity and corruption of his heart could ſuggeſt, 
employed his talents of noiſe and nonſenſe lo much to the ſatisfaction of 
the Lords Juſtices, that it was thought proper he ſhould preach at Chriſt 
Church, whither the Statc and moſt perſons of quality uſually repaired for 
Divine Worſhip. There on Sunday Nov. 13. in the afternoon he deliver- 
ed in his ſermon many things, unfit to be uttered in any auditory, and in- 
tollerable before ſuch an aſſembly, which ought not to be ſuppoſed ro heat 
with paticnce any invectives againſt the King, the Queen, the Council, and 
the Army, who were all at once traduced. Lancelot Bulkeley Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, ſeeing the man's ſhameful abuſe of the liberty of preaching, to 
prevent the pulpit's being any more proſtituted for the ſpreading of ſlanders, 
and the carrying on of ſeditious purpoſes, thought fit the next day to ſilence 
him, and inhibit him from preaching any longer the lecture which he had 
lately undertaken at St. Patrick's. Jerome applied himſelf to his patrons the 
Lords Juſtices, who the day following ſigned an order *, requiring him to 
continue the ſame lecture in the lame place, without interruption, untill good 
cauſe were ſhewed unto them (the Lords Julliccs) to the contrary. This or- 
der was immediately ſent and delivered to the Archbiſhop, that he might 
not plcad ignorance of their pleaſure, if he ſhould dare to proſecute or cen- 
ſure Ferome for diſobedience to his inhibitory Mandate. There were ſome 
paſſages in the ſermon, which were meant to inſinuate reflections on the 
Marquis of Ormonde's granting protections for the houſes, goods and ſtock 
of ſome Roman Catholick Gentlemen and Ladies that lived quiet in the 
country; but the Marquis (who was at Church and heard the diſcourſe) 
thought the man ſo worthleſs and inconſiderable, that it was below him to 
take notice of what he had ſuggeſted. But others of the Lords reſolving ir 
ſhould not paſs without cenſure, the Lord Howth, on Nov. 18. acquainted 
the Houſe, that he had been informed by a reverend Biſhop of ſome ſcan— 
dalous reflections, which one Jerome had thrown on their Majcſtics and 
others in his ſetmon the laſt Sunday, and which he thought well deſerved 
the conſideration of their Lordſhips. The Biſhop of Meath alluring the Houle 
that he was preſent, and heard the reflections mentioned, an b order was 


2 Tuckers journal, fl. 2. 5 Order of the Lords uſti ces, Now. I D 5 
> See the order. D. Fo J 5 . 
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CHARLEs made for the taking of Jerome into cuſtody, and for bringing him before the 


| I. 


Houſe to anſwer ſuch matters as ſhould be objected againſt him. The nei 


day the Biſhop of Meath informed the Houſe, that Jerome had the di 


1642, 


before in the ſame place made another ſermon no leis ſcandalous than be 
former, and deſited he might be brought in and puniſhed ; it being the more 
neceſſary for the Houle to take cogniſance of that affair, becauſe the man 
being forbidden by his Dioceſan to preach, had in contempt of the authority 
of his proper ſuperior, been ordered by the Lords Juſtices to go on with hi 
ſermons. Jerome abſconded, and was not taken into cuſtody till the Twef 
day following, when he was committed to the cuſtody of the Serjeant at 
arms, till the charge againſt him was examined. 

The Marquis of Ormonde ſceing what lengths the Juſtices were inclined 
to go, and that ſuch ſeditious ſermons were likely to grow common, thouvhe 
it high time for the Lords to interpoſe and exert their authority to pur 4 
ſtop to a practice, which could not fail of producing great diſtrattions in the 
City, and was intended to bereave his Majeſty of the affections of his ſubiccts 
and to ruin his affairs in Ireland. To prevent thoſe miſchiefs, he moved the 
Houſe on Nov. 22. that Ferome's buſineſs might be referred to a Committee; 
and accordingly an © order was made, that the Archbiſhop of Dublin, the 
Marquis of Ormonde, the Earls of Kildare and Roſcommon, the Viſcount 
Fitzwilliams, the Biſhops of Meath and Killala, with the Lords 1owth 
and Lambert, ſhould meet on the next Thurſday at eight of the clock in 
the morning, in the Houſe as a Committee to have a free conference upon 
that ſubject, at which the Judges were likewiſe to attend. The Committee 
examined 4 the Archdeacons of Dublin and Kildare, and four other Clergy- 
men, who were preſent at FZerome's ſermon on the 13th, in relation to the 


- paſlages thereof which gave offence. It appeared from their teſtimonies, that 


a great part of his ſermon was full of idle and ridiculous paſlages, and an in- 
vective againſt the Army, the Biſhop of Meath and other great men, who 
had not come to hear his ſermon on Sunday morning; and the diſcourſe in 
general was fo rambling and incoherent, and attended with ſuch laughing 
and coughing of the people, that it was difficult to remember the paſlages of 
greateſt moment. They all however remembered certain expreſſions, as 
that, «there was a darkneſs wrought by luſt, and a blindneſs wrought by 
* duſt; that white and yellow duſt blinded the eyes of great ones, and 
e procurcd from them ſeveral things, offices, places, and amongſt the reſt, 
«« protections; that blindneſs was brought upon men by luſt, and as King 
* Solomon by marrying with ſtrange women became an idolater, ſo Princes 
now were blinded by luſt, and were married to wives of other Religions, 
idolatrous women, TFezebel's daughters, thereby endangering their King- 
doms and Religion, adding theſe words, now I touch to the quick, I ſpeak 
to thoſe that underſtand me ; that perjury (amongſt other ſins) cauſed blind- 
neſs and darkneſs, that Princes who broke their oath and covenant with 
their people were blinded, and the Lord ſuffered their eyes to be pulled 
out, as Zedekiahs were by Nebuchadnezzar for breaking his oath and co- 
venant; that thele times were Rehoboam's times, wherein the Prince fol. 
lowed the counſel of his young men, and forſook the counſel of the old 
men, his ſage and wile Council; that whilſt it was ſo, no other times 
than ſuch as theſe could be expected; that the Royaliſts or Cavaliers ot 
England were no better than the Rebels of Ireland; they were birds ot 3 
feather, and therefore might fly together. . 
The Committee on the 26th reported the matter as they had found it, to 
the Houſe, which © not being able, by reaſon of the abſence of many 0! 
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their Members neceſſarily employed in his Majeſty's ſervice, to give all the CharLes 
diſpatch they wiſhed to Jerome's proſecution, and thinking that a proſecu- I. 
tion from the State, would be a more effectual means of preventing the 
like ſeditious ſermons, ordered,“ that authentick copies ot the examina— 1042, 
« tions taken in that cauſe ſhould be delivered by the Marquis of Ormonde 
« and Lord Lambert (as a Committee of the Houle) to the Lords Juſtices 
« and Council, and that the ſaid cauſe ſhould be recommended to the Lords 
« Juſtices, as a matter of great moment and conſequence, fit to be taken 
into their Lordſhip's conſideration, and to be proceeded on in ſuch a man- 
* ner, as they in their wiſdoms ſhould think fit.” Jerome was at the ſame 
time committed to the cuſtody of Thomas Pemberton one of the Sheriffs ot 
Dublin, there to remain till futther order either from the Lords Jultices, or 
the Houſe of Lords. 

The Lords Juſtices were far from proſecuting a man, whole conduct was 
agreeable to their own views, and perhaps the effect of their exprels dircc- 
tions; and ſome days paſſed before the Lords took any further notice of 
the matter. This impunity, or rather encouragement of Jerome, einbolden— 
ed others to follow his example; the practice was growing general, and a 
ſtrange licence was exerciſed in venting parliamentary politicks from the pul- 

pits of Dublin. This occaſioned a freſh complaint to the Houle on Dec. 6. 
when the Lords taking notice of the liberty, which, ſince the committal ot 
Stephen Jerome for ſeditious preaching, had been taken by others in pro- 
ſecuting the like arguments, ordered the former Committee (the Marquis 
of Ormonde and Lord Lambert) to acquaint the Lords Juſtices therewith, 
as a matter deſcrving their Lordſhip's care, in prevention of the cvil conſe— 
quences, which were likely thereupon to cnluc. | 
The Lords Juſtices determined to do nothing in the affair themſelves, and 
to prevent as far as they could the Houſe of Lords from proceeding further 
in it, let the matter reſt till Dec. 14. the day which they had fixed for the 
prorogation of the Parliament. Sir J/”. Parſons then ſent for the Clerk of 
the Houſe, and commanded him in the name of the Lords Juſtices and Coun- 
cil, to deliver the copies of the examinations about Jerome to the Lord 
Chancellor, and to dclirc his Lordſhip from them to deliver the fame to the 
Houſe of Lords, with the ſenſe of the Lords Juſtices and Council thercupon, 
Vis. © that they conccived the ſaid Jerome to be worthy of puniſhment for 
« ſo much of his ſermon as ſhould be taken to reflect upon his Majeſty ; 
te but becauſe the Lords Houſe were poſſeſſed of it, and had proceeded to 
© take examinations in the cauſe, they did not think fit to take ic out of their 
« hands, but left it wholly to the Lords to inflict ſuch puniſhment on the 
« delinquent (whom they eſteemed a raſh diſtracted man) as their Lordſhips 
in their wiſdoms ſhould think fits.” The Lord Chancellor accordingly ac- 
quainted the Houſe with this meſlage, and delivered in the copies of the ex- 
aminations. 

The Lords were not a little nettled at the treatment they had received 
from the Lords Juſtices, who had done nothing in a matter ſo carneſtly re— 
commended to them by the Houſe, and after affecting a perfect ſilence on 
the ſubject for near three weeks, had at laſt referred it back to them, under 
a pretence of deference to the Houle, in the very inſtant of their proroga— 
tion, when it was impoſlible for them to do any thing in the cauſe. They 
relolved however to declare at leaſt their ſenſe of that proceeding, and im- 
mediately reſolved themſelves into a Committee, of which the Marquis of 
Ormonde was chairman. The Houſe was ſoon reſumed, and the Marquis re— 
ported from the Committee, that they had drawn up an order in the caſc 
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CHARLEs of Jerome, which they conceived fit to be entered as an order of the Houſe 
I. this was immediately read, and unanimouſly approved. It h begins with a recital 
of the former order of Nov. 26. mentions the fact of the Lords Juſtices, their 
1042. returning the copies of the examinations, and the purport of their meſſage 
and then goes on in theſe terms, © And whereas alſo his Majeſty's writ of pro. 
* rogation was at the ſame time in the Lord Chancellor's hands, and forth. 
« with delivered into this Houſe tor the prorogation of this Parliament 
« from this day to the 20th of April next, by means whercof this Houle is 
* diſabled to proceed to the final hearing of the ſaid cauſe in ſuch manner 
« as the merits of the ſame may require; and for that the ſaid Stephen 
« Jerome is by the ſaid Ar J thought worthy of puniſhment, it is 
therefore ordered by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament aſſem. 
« bled, that the ſaid copies ſhall be carried again to the ſaid Lords Juſtices 
« by the former Committee, letting theit Lordſhips know, that they do con- 
& ccive his Majeſty's honour, and the honour of the Government much con- 
« cerned in the premiſſes; and that the 2oth of April is too long a time to 
« defer the ſaid puniſhment; conſidering the good that a timely example 
© may do in deterring others from committing the like offences; and there. 
ce fore to deſire their Lordſhips from this Houſe, to proceed therein in ſuch 
« a way as their Lordſhips ſhall think fit; this Houſe conceiving it proper 
« for their Lordſhips who repreſent his Majeſty's perſon, and have his autho- 
ce rity to vindicate the ſame. And foraſmuch as the ſaid Jerome ſtands com- 
« mitted by order of this Houſe, it is alſo ordered, that he ſhall ſo con- 
* tinue, or be bailed, or otherwiſe diſcharged, as the Lords Juſtices ſhall 
«« dire.” The Lords had ſcarce paſſed this order, when a meſſage was de- 
livered them from the Houſe of Commons, that they had received notice of 
an intent to prorogue the Parliament, and becauſe they had then ſome buſi- 
nels of conſequence actually in agitation before their Houſe, they deſired that 
the Parliament might not be prorogucd till ſome other day, or at leaſt not 
till the afternoon. The Lords returned in anſwer, that they had alſo buſi- 
nels of conſequence in hand; notwithſtanding which, they had thought fit 
to conform themſelves to the pleaſure of the State in proceeding with the 
ſaid prorogation. Thus was the Parliament prorogucd in a morning, an unu- 
ſual circumſtance of time expreſſing an uncommon haſte, and ſuddenly, 
without any previous notice given to either Houſe for the adjuſting and diſ- 
patch of the buſineſs before them in order to a receſs. The Lords Juſtices, 
no doubt, had their motives for this procceding, but it is to be feared, they 
aroſe rather from a deſire to gratify the malice, and advance the deſigns of 
the rebellious faction in England, than from any ſenſe of their duty to his 
Majcſty, or any view of promoting his ſervice. f 
The General Aſſembly of the Iriſb, having broken up at the latter end of 
November, the ſupreme Council applied themſelves to execute the reſolu- 
The Rebels tions thercin taken. Orders were ſent to tender the Oath of Aſſociation to all 
Oat of As perſons in every pariſh throughout the Kingdom. By the form of that Oath, 
N every body that took it ſwore * to bear true faith and allegiance to the King, 
« his heirs and lawful ſucceſſors, and to defend and maintain all his and 
<« their juſt prerogatives, eſtates and rights, the power and privileges of the 
« Parliament of Ireland, and the fundamental laws of that Kingdom.” But 
the aſſociators thereby obliged themſelves alſo, © to defend and uphold the 
« free exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Faith and Religion throughout the 
ce land, and the lives, liberties, eſtates and rights of all that had taken, or 
<« ſhould take the Oath, and perform the contents thereof; to obey all the 
orders of the Supreme Council, concerning the ſaid publick cauſe ; neither 
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« to ſeek nor receive directly or inditectly any pardon or protection for any CHARLES 
« Act done, ot to be done touching the ſaid general cauſe, without the con- I. 

« ſent of the major part of the ſaid Council, nor to do any Act to the pre 
« judice of the cauſe, but with the hazard of life and eſtate, to aſſiſt, prolc- 1042, 
« cute and maintain the ſame.” This was the ſubſtance of the Oath of Al- 

ſociation, which was preſſed upon all perſons, and ſuch as refuſed it, parti- 

cularly the Earl of C/anricarde, and the Gentlemen who adhered to him in 

the County of Callway, were excommunicated by the Clergy. 

It had been reſolved in the Aſſembly to raiſe in Leinſter a body of 31700 Ty fake 1 
men; the greateſt part of them to be kept in the garritons of that Province, ir alk 
but about 6000 foot and 600 horſe to be formed into an Army under Gene- land. 
ral Preſton, under whom the Earl of Caſtlehaven ſerved, as Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the Leinſter horſe. Preſton having got together about 2500 foot, 
and ſome troops of horſe, inveſted the caſtle of Burros in the King's County, 
which was ſurrendered to him on Dec. 30. From theace he marched to 
Birr, having intelligence that the garriſon had not powder to ſtand two 
hours aſſault, He came before it on Jan. 13. viewed the ground, raiſed a 
battery, and tried to undermine the place. At laſt on the 18th, being in- 
ſtructed by a Maſon who had been employed in the building of the caſtle, 
they hit upon the right ground, a green clayiſh bank on the welt ſide of the * 
caſtle. The mouth of the mine was not above four yards diſtant from the 
very foundation of the walls. The garriſon hearing the lap, fired ſome ſhot 
and rolled great ſtones down the bank upon the enemy; but by break of 
day, they were got under the ground, and out of all danger. The garriſon 
had not in fourtcen months time received from the State above one hun- 
dred pound weight of powder, and were unprovided for a defence. They 
beat a parley on the 19th, and capitulated to march out the next day, horſe 
and foot with arms, halt their plate and moncy, their clothes and as much 
proviſion as they could carry. The articles were faithfully pertprmed, and 
the Earl of Caſtlehaven convoyed the garriſon and inhabitants to the number 
of 800 perſons, in a long march of two or three days together, through the 
woods of Iregan and waſte countries, ſafe to Athy, the next friendly garri- 
ſon. Preſton advancing further, cook Bannogher, and came k on Jan. 26. 
before fort Falkland, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, and which might very 
well have held out againſt him longer than he could haye ſtaid before it, 
in that ſcaſon of the year, and for want of victuals. Thoſe within the 
place were numerous, but few of them were ſerviceable; they were ſome- 
what ſtraitencd in point of proviſions, and were much diſcouraged by a 
long and vain expectation of ſuccours from the State, by which they had 
been entirely neglected. They never could have been able to ſubſiſt ſo long, 
but for the relief which had been ſent them from time to time by the Earl 
of Clanricarde, who was now ſurrounded with ſo many difficulties in his own 
country, that they had very little proſpect of any from that quarter. Preſ- 
tons fair carriage at Birr, and his faithful obſervance of the articles of capi- 
tulation, inclined the beſieged to ſurrender themſelves to him, rather than 
to fall afterwards into worſe hands. Theſe reaſons determined the Lord 
Caſtle Stewart, without waiting a battery, to ſurrender the fort, the day 
after Preſton came before it, and he was convoycd with his company fate 
to the fort of Gallway. Preſton before the taking of Burros, had made an 
attempt upon Ballyneki] in the Queen's County; but Colonel Moncks and 
Captain 7arner with | 600 foot and 200 horſe relieved the place, and de- 

feated him, though near double their number, at Tymochoe. His loſs was 
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CHARLesnot greater than of about ſixty men killed, and having ſtrengthened himſelf 
3 with new forces, he thus reduced all the forts in the King? County. 

VDauring this expedition, Preſton wrote from Birr to the Earl of Clan- 
1643. ricarde, endeavouring by various arguments to draw him over to the Game 
22 LA party, which he had embraced himſelf; but reccived from his Lordſhip, an 
C!anricarde anſwer, clearly refuting all the pretences made uſe of to gloſs over the cauſe 
Cee ey of the Rebels, and ſufficient to diſcourage him from the like attempts for 
e the future. The Earl's letter had a very good effect on Colonel Edmund 
Butler, ſon to Lord Mountgarret, and ſeveral others engaged in the confe- 
deracy, and opened their eyes ſo as to convince them of the diſloyalty of 
their proceedings, and of the miſery that would thereby be brought upon 
their country. But it was not ſo much the proſpect of that ſucceſs, as the 
ſituation of the Earl of C/anricarde's affairs, which obliged him to ſend an 
anſwer to that General, to the Noblemen of the Supreme Council, and the 
titular Biſhops, who ſollicited and importuned him with letters on the ſame 
ſubject. He was in a remote part of the Kingdom, to which it was now 
ſcarce poſlible for the State to ſend him any ſupply, and having been entirely 
deſerted by them from the very beginning of the troubles, he had ſtill leis 
reaſon to expect any relief. The enemy was very ſtrong in all parts about 
him, and he having ſpent all his revenue in providing hitherto for the de- 
fence of the country, had nothing to ſupport him, but the affections and 
eſteem of the neighbouring Gentlemen, who ſtill adhered to him. Theſe 
were Roman Catholicks, and when the Clergy were ſo buly in thundering 
out their excommunications againſt all that did not engage in the aſſociation, 
he could not tell, whether they were proof againſt the cenſures of their 
Church, but had abundant reaſon to fear the worſt. His wife and family 
were in the country, in a place not defenſible againſt an Army; he had no 
power to give cither rewards or encouragements to his own friends, nor any 
ability to oppoſe the violence of others, but only ſuch arguments as he was 
upon theſe occaſions enforced to ule. Theſe were however very uſeful to 
him in thoſe diſtreſſed circumſtances, retaining a great many Gentlemen in 
their attachment to him, and in their duty to his Majeſty, and reſtraining the 
enemy from attacking him openly. But they could not hinder the defection 
of the town of Athenry in the beginning of January, nor the ſurpriſal of 

his caſtle of C/are on the laſt day of that month. 
As the Rebels about him grew ſtronger, he ſaw all means of ſafety im- 
pairing and flying ſtill farther from him by the ſudden and unexpected de- 
parture of the Lord Ranelagh Preſident of the Province, Sir Cha. Coote, 
and other Engliſh Commanders in the County of Roſcommon, the only 
country with which he could hold any correſpondence, or from whence he 
could reccive the leaſt aſſiſtance. The Preſident had been for a conſiderable 
time blocked up in Athlone, and the forces in that County were reduced 
to great extremities. To relieve theſe in ſome meaſure, the Lords Juſtices 
were forced, out of their ſcarcity at Dublin, to ſpare them forty barrels of 
powder, thirty nine of match, fifteen of ſalt, 600 ſuits of clothes, and as 
many ſhirts and caps. Sir R. Grenville with 900 foot and 200 horſe was 
appointed to convoy theſe proviſions. In his march he was encountered by 
the Rebels, but forced his way through all oppoſition to Mullingar, where he 
arrived on Jan. 29. and advanced the next day to Athlone, where he de- 
livered the proviſions under his care to the Lord Preſident. The ſoldiers 
had long ſuffered under terrible neceſſities, and had borne them in ſome ex- 
pectation of relief; but now ſceing all their ſuccours conſiſted in a ſmall 
quantity of ammunition, that there was no corn, and (what was worle) no 
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money ſent them for their pay, were exceedingly diſcontented, and reſolved CHARLES 
to ſtay no longer in a country, to which they ſcem to have been ſent, only I. 
to be ſtarved. Sir Michael Erule, Sit Edward Povey, and 600 of their CLWW 
men, moſt of them ſick and weak, took up this reſolution ; and ® the Pre- 1943+ 
ſident, not caring to be cooped up longer within the walls of a caſtle, and 
hoping that his repreſentations might produce ſome good effect, as well for 
the relief of thoſe parts againſt the Rebels, as for the preſervation of the 
King's intereſt among the troops, which were corrupted by ſome diſaffected 
and puritanical Officers, determined to return with the convoy to Dublin. 
Sir R. Grenville having reſted two or three days at Athlone, ſet out with 
his Army about Feb. 5. and having paſſed Mull;mgar was met on the 7th of 
that month by a body of the enemy at Ratheonnel, in a place of great dil- 
advantage to him. The Rebels were 3400 foot and fix troops of horſe, but 
were detcated with the loſs of 250 of their number killed, and Colonel 
Anthony Preſton, the General's eldeſt fon, with tome others taken pri- 
ſoners. 5 
The Lord Preſident's intention was to lay before his Majeſty a full account 7rd Rane- 
of the ſtate of his Province, and of the ill effects of the orders and procced- SH u 
| ings of the Lords Juſtices, and of the methods taken by them in the manage- * 
ment of the war; but as ſoon as he arrived at Dublin, he found himſelf 
traverſed in that deſign. Sir Cha. Coote and Sir M. Ernle, charged him with 
all the neceſſities and extremities which the troops had ſuffered in Connaght, 
though they aroſe from the want of thoſe ſupplics of money and provilions 
which ought to have been ſent from Dublin, and which the Preſident him- 
ſelf had juſt reaſon to complain had been never ſent. To make up in num- 
ber what was wanting in the weight, or juſtice of the heads of accuſation 
againſt him, o they exhibited ſeventy four articles againſt him, which were 
firſt preſented to the Marquis of Ormonde, and afterwards laid, before the 
Council-Board ; nor did they ſcruple in ſome particulars thereof to inſinuate 
things, which might occaſion a miſconſtruction of the actions of the Earl 
of Clanricarde, who had done ſo much for their ſubſiſtence and preſerva- 
tion. Theſe articles, which ſeem to be a contrivance to prevent Lord Na- 
nelagh's repair to the King ?, were fully debated at the Board on March 5. 
in the Marquis of Ormonde's ablence in the expedition to Raſſe; and after 
the Judges had delivered their opinions on the ſul get, it was reſolved, that 
his Lordſhip ſhould put in no anſwer, but the articles be tranſmitted to his 
Majeſty, to receive his further directions. The Lord Preſident defircd a 
copy of the charge againſt him, which was reſolved to be ſent over, but 
was refuſed. He then carneſtly moved for a licence to go for England; 
this was not only denied him, but likewiſe an inhibition and ablolute com- 
mand was laid upon him not to depart the Kingdom. To reccive articles 
againſt a Nobleman in ſo high a command ?, to tranſmit them for his Ma- 
jeſty's conſideration, to preſs for as ſpeedy a ſignitication of his Royal plea- 
ſure upon peruſal thereof, as could conveniently be given, and at the ſame 
time to keep the perſon accuſed in utter ignorance of what was objected to 
his conduct, and to deprive him of all poſlibility of making his defence, 
till poſſibly he might be ſentenced as guilty, or removed from his employ- 
ment (which could not well in ſuch a time be kept vacant without detriment 
to the ſervice) does not ſeem a very equitable way of proceeding in the Lords 
Juſtices. But they manifeſtly favoured the ambition and pretenſions of Sir 
C. Coote, who was a man after their own heart, entirely for their ſcheme 
of extirpation, and as ſtrongly attached to the Parliament cauſe; which he 


* Clanricarde's Memoirs, Feb. 1642-3. © Ibid. 
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CHARLEs would be much more capable of ſerving, if he were made (as he deſired to 


I. 
1 
1643. 


Major Wood- 
houſe ſent 
ewith the com- 
plaints of the 
Army to the 
King. 


be) Lord Preſident of Connaght in Lord Ranelagh's ſtead. His Lordſhi 

could not but reſent this treatment, and. being, through ignorance of his 
crime, diſabled to make his own defence, he took the only method left him 
of obſtructing the malice and deſigns of his enemies, and exhibited articles 
againſt his rival Sir C. Coote to the Council-Board, who were obliged to 
tranſmit them likewiſe to his Majeſty. Lord Ranelagh had afterwards li- 


cence given him by the King to repair into England, where he fully cleared 


and acquitted himſelf of thoſe aſperſions which in that charge had been 
thrown on his conduct. 

Lord Ranelagh was not the only perſon, whom the Lords Juſtices endea- 
vourcd to hinder from repairing into England. They did not care the 
ſhould receive any accounts from Ireland, but what came dreſſed up in 
own gloſles, and they very rarely ſent him any information of paſſages 
ſcarce ever applying to him, except on ſuch occaſions as that abovemen. 
tioned, where it was neceſlary in point of form, and then confining the 
matter of their letters purely to ſuch particular ſubjects. They thought fit 
to deny Major Woodhouſe a licence to go over on the following occaſion 
The Army in and about Dublin, was (as hath been ſaid) in very great diſtreſß 
even after the arrival of the Parliament Committee at the end of Ottober. 
The 20000 J. which they brought, was a ſupply far ſhort of what the neceC. 
ſities of the Army required. The State had endeavoured to give ſome 
contentment to the ſoldiers in defect of their pay, by ſup lying them with 
victuals for their ſubliſtence; but the Captains and other Officers, having had 
no relief that way, were reduced to great extremity. They had received no 
pay at all, other than very ſmall and inconſiderable ſums, allotted them by 
dividends, proportionable to the ſmall ſupplies of money ſent from Exęland. 
Theſe were ſo far ſhort of enabling them to pay the many debts they had 
contracted in Ireland, or to buy themſelves, either neceſſary food to kee 
them alive, or rayment to cover their nakedneſs, that it was a lamentable 
ſight to bchold the miſeries they endured, much unbefitting their quali- 
tics, and the merits of ſuch perſons, who had in the ſervice ſhewn ſo 
much valour and reſolution, as was greatly to the honour of the Engl; 
nation, and no little terror and aſtoniſhment to the Rebels. The Com- 
mittee of Parliament had, to engage the Officers in the intereſts of the 
Engliſh Parliament, framed an oath for them to take, which (with a like 
interpretation as was uſed with regard to the Proteſtation, and in other 
caſes where his Majcſty's name was put in only for form) would have been 


Ring 
their 


called an oath of fealty, and have bound them to the ſervice of the Parlia- 


ment; they had terrified them, by a very ſtrict examination into the fulneſs 
or defects of their companies, with the fears of a defalcation of their pay, 
and had fed them with fine promiſes of payment of all their arrears ; but 
theſe being out of humour, and either not crediting thoſe aſſurances, after 
having been ſo long and often deceived in their hopes, or not caring to 
come into the meaſures propoſed to them, the Eng/;ſh Committee bethought 
themſelves of a way to draw them in, without obliging the Parliament to 
ſupply them with any money, which (theſe Gentlemen knew) they did not 
care to ſpare at that juncture for Iriſb ſervice; a way, that would not appear 
ſuſpicious to thoſe Officers, as engaging them to no declaration inconſiſtent 
with their duty to the King, and which yet would make them abſolutely 
dependent upon the Parliament for the ſatisfaction of their arrears. They 
made a book, wherein they deſired, that all the Officers of the Civil Lift, 
as well as the Army, ſhould ſubſcribe, and declare their free conſent, that 4 
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certain part of their pay and the arrcars due to them for their ſervice in CHarLes 
Ireland, ſhould be ſatisfied out of the Rebels lands, when they were declar- I. 
ed to be ſubdued. This was to put them upon the ſame foot as the Adven- CYW NI. 
turers, and to ſubject them equally to the authority and deciſions of the 1943+ 
two Houſes, who had arrogated to themſelves the power, as well of declaring 
when the Rebels were actually ſubdued, as of allotting lands to the ſubſcrib- 
ers afterwards. 5 

This project was ſet on foot, without ever being communicatcd to his Ma- 
jeſty. The Lords Juſtices, and the Officers of the Civil Liſt, who depended 
upon them, to ſet an example, which might invite othets to do the ſame, 
ſubſcribed conſiderable ſums. Several of the Officers of the Army, not ſee- 
ing into the deſign, which was to withdraw them from their duty to his Ma- 
jeſty, were drawn in at firſt to ſubſcribe. The inducement thereto was af vo- 
luntary proffer made on Jan. 3. by Mr. Reynolds to Colonel Moncke and 
others, of giving it under his hand, that the Parliament ſhould confirm theit 
ſubſcriptions, and make good what he undertook in their behalf. He accord- 
ingly drew up ſomething in writing, but did not give it to the Officers. 
Such as had not ſubſcribed were curious to ſee this Writing: thoſe who had, 
not being able to get a ſight of it, grew uneaſy, and petitioned the Juſtices - 
and Council to engage their cſtatcs for ſecurity that the Parliament ſhould 
deal fairly with them (for as yet there was no Act of Parliament to warrant 
thcir ſubſcriptions.) The State abſolutely refuſed to do ſo, which made the 
ſublcribers inſiſt to have their ſubſcriptions cancelled, and there was no ſa- 
tisfying them, till the book was delivered up by the Committec. | 

What diſcouraged theſe Officers the more in ſubſcribing was the ſlowneſs 
and inconſiderableneſs of the ſupplies already ſent, which perſuaded them, 
that the Parliament had no intention of ſpeedily ſuppreſſing the Rebellion ; 
and they knew, that for want of ſupplies, they ſhould never be able to go 
on with the war. They ſaw themſelves ſo entirely neglected, and reduced 
to ſo great miſeties for want of their pay, in ſpite of all their ſervices and 
repeated repreſentations of their diſtreſs, that it looked as if they were ſent 
over only to be knocked on the head, or to be ſtarved in Ireland. In a juſt 
ſenſe of this cruel treatment, the Earl of K/dare and all the principal Com- 
manders of the Army, then in Dublin, (except the Lord Liſle) drew up a 
t Remonſtrance of the hardſhips they endured. In the preamble thereof, they 
take notice © of Major Henry Warren's being ſent into England, with a re- 
« preſcntation of the great extremitics to which they were reduced, and to 
« ſollicit for relief, of Which there was no appearance, tho' they had waited 
„ for it with all poſſible patience and penury, till the Major's return, who 
(after u carneſt but vain ſollicitations of Mr. Pym and the other Commiſ- 
« ſioners for the affairs of Ireland) had brought back with him no hopes of 
te any amendment of their condition from that quarter; which forced them 
*« to ſeek elſewhere for redreſs of their grievances, and obliged them to ap- 
«« peal to his ſacred Majeſty, the fountain of juſtice, in full aſſurance of his 
% Princely favour.” In the body of the Remonſtrance, they repreſented, 
* 1. That as well by the Act of Parliament in England, as by the covenants 
« with the Lord Lieutenant, and by the promiſes of the Lords Juſtices and 
Council of Ireland, they were to have their pay duly made good to them 
as well for their carriages, as themſelves and their ſoldiers. 2. That both 
Officers and ſoldiets had faithfully anſwered all ſervices that could be ex- 
pected from them, not only in the frequent hazard of thcir lives, but alſo 
* in the conſtant diſcharge of their duties. 3. That notwithſtanding the 
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CHARLES “ ſtarving condition of the Army, all the extremity of ſtrictneſs in muſters 
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« was put upon them, with an oath tendered as well to the ſoldiers as Of. 


ficcrs, which could not but leave upon them a character of diſtruſt of their 
integrity in the cauſe; and yet they had no aſſured hopes of aſſiſtance, 
but rather their fears increaſed of having the higheſt ſeverities uſed to them 
in their checks, which in an Army ſo ill paid and oppreſſed with want 
and miſery, was without precedent. 4. That in all Armies military offences, 
of what nature ſoever, had ever been puniſhable by martial law only, and 
no other; a 3 which they pleaded, and maintained to be inſepata- 
ble to theit profeſſion. 5. That there never had, ſince the beginning of 
the ſervice, been any account made with them, fo as if they ſhould miC. 
carry, their heirs were ignorant what to demand; which not only gif. 
couraged the Officers, but diſabled them to ſubſiſt and continue in the ſer- 
« vice. 6, That with all humility they craved leave to preſent to the me- 
« morics of the Lords Juſtices and Council, what vaſt ſums of money had 
been raiſed and paid in England for the advancement of the ſervice, and 
« ſupply of their wants in Felatd a great part whereof had been other- 
« wile applied, even when their neceſſities were moſt preſſing, and the 
cauſe moſt hopeful. 7. That when their expectations were moſt ſet upon 
the performance of what was juſtly due to them, the ſmall pay iſſued out 
was given them in a coin, much a ſtranger to that wherein the Parliament 
had paid it, and yet continued to be ſo, though publickly diſallowed by 
them; by which means the Officers ſuffered an inſupportable loſs, whilſt 
others wanted not the confidence to advance their own fortunes out of 
their general calamities: a crime, they conceived, highly cenſurable; and 
if in indigent times ſo much ſtrictneſs were needful in the Army, they 
conceived it as neceſſary for the State to find out ſuch offenders, and to 
meaſure out a puniſhment ſuitable to an offence of ſo high an abuſe. 
8. That their arrears, which were great, might be duly anſwered them 
in money, and not in ſubſtriptions, which they conceived to be an hard 
condition for them to venture their lives on: and likewiſe humbly offcr- 
cd it to conſideration, whether they might not be thought to deſerve re- 
wards in land, without other price, as well as in former rebellions in that 
« Kingdom, others had done. For theſe reaſons, in acquittal of themſelves 
« to God, the King, the cauſe, the conntry, and the ſtate of Ireland, they 
had thus repreſented their conditon, craving what their rights and neceſſi- 
tics required for them, that they might be duly anſwered what was, ot 
* ſhould be, duc to them in their employment according to their capitula- 
<« tion, their ſervices juſtly eſteemed ; muſters without oath, unleſs duly paid; 
checks according to the articles of war; their offences limited to the pro- 
e per judicatory ; their own oppreſſors found out, and puniſhed exemplarily, 
« with ſatisfaction to thoſe they had wronged ; that their pay might be con- 
verted only to the uſe the Act of Parliament had preſcribed ; their accompts 
ſpecdily made up according to their ſeveral muſters, their arrears ſecured, 
and due proviſion to be made for the ſubſiſtence of Officers and ſoldiers. 
e All this they deſired might be anſwered otherwiſe than by verbal expreſ- 
« ſions, and that their Lordſhips would ſpeedily make it appear there was a 
« real care taken for their certain ſubſiſtence ; or otherwiſe, they receiving 
4 ſo ſmall hope of further aſſiſtance from the Parliament [of England] their 
« Lordſhips would leave them to themſelves, to take ſuch couric as ſhould 
e beſt ſuit to the glory of God, the honour of the King, and their own 
ce urgent and preſent neceſſitics;” adding, by way of concluſion, that this 
was the ſcenic of all and every one of them, who ſubſcribed the inſtrument, 
to the number of above forty of the prime Officers of the Army. 
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The Marquis of Or monde was on Dec. 17. 1642. ſitting at the Council CHarLes 


Table, when the door-keeper acquainted him that ſome Othcers of the Army 


I. 


were without, and deſired to ſpeak with him. Upon his going out Sir T CLWW. 


Huncks, Colonel Richard Gibſon, and others, delivercd to him this Remon- 
ſtrance, deſiring him to preſent it to the Lords Juſtices and Council. This 
he did on the inſtant, and two days afterwards {cnt an exprets, with a copy 
thereof to his Majeſty. The Lords Juſtices endeavoured to ſatisty the Officers, 
as uſual, with fair promiſes and hopes ; but that coin would no longer pals 
with them. The Council, to ſhew their real deſire of gratifving them, en— 
deavourcd to raiſe a little money for that purpoſe, and on Jau. 5. made an 
order w that every body ſhould bring in halt their plate to be converted into 
money for the preſent relief of the Ofhcers of the Army. None being brought 
in purſuant to this order, and being daily importuned by the Officers for re— 
lict, they, to quicken others by their example, declared in Council on Jan. 
16. that they would ſend in their own plate the next day, and the members 
who were then preſent ſubſcribed a writing to that effect. The names of the 
abicnt members were taken, and a meſſenger ſent to them with the ſaid writ- 
ing, that they alſo might ſubſcribe thereunto. Arthur Padmore the mcſlen- 
ger coming the ſame day with the paper of ſubſcription to Anthony Martin, 
Biſhop of Meath, ſhewed it to him, expecting that he among others ſhould 
make the like offer. The Biſhop thereupon told him, that he had neither 
plate nor any thing elſe to make money of but a few old gowns; his houſe 
being pillaged and burnt in the beginning of the troubles, and all that he 
had ſeized upon by the Rebels. The Biſhop was not agreeable to the Par- 
liament Commiſſioners on account of his character, nor to the Lords Juſtices 
by reaſon of his diſliking and oppoſing their meaſures in Parliament, ſo that 
though he was a member of the Board, he was hardly ever ſummoned to 
Council. They reſolved on this occaſion to make him an example of their 
reſentment ; they interpreted his anſwer to be a flight of the dignity and au- 
thority of the Board; and having conſidered four days upon the matter, cauſ- 
cd Padmore to draw up the Biſhop's anſwer in an athdavit, and ſummoned 
his Lordſhip to attend the Board on Saturday the 21ſt of that month. He 
then appeared accordingly before their Lordſhips and the Committee ſent 
from the Parliament of England, and was committed priſoner to the cuſtody 
of Mr. John Pue one of the Sheriffs of Dublin. The warrant is ſigned at 
the top by the Lords Juſtices, and at bottom by the Lord Conway, Sir C. 
Lowther, Sir F. Temple, Sir T. Rotheram and Sir N. Meredith. The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde was not preſent at this commitment ; he had been taken 
ill about Cyriſtmas, but was now recovered and out of danger, though per- 
haps not well enough to go abroad. Yet it looks as if there were {ome diſ- 
ſeating voices at the Board, becauſe the Biſhop in his x petition to the King, 
ſtating his caſe, ſays, he was cenſured to be committed by the Lords Juſtices 
and ſome members of the Board. The Biſhop of Meath petitioned the Board 
the next week. repreſenting the troubleſomeneſs and expence of his confine- 
ment, and deſiring to be removed to his own dwelling houſe, till they ſhould 
think fit to give order for his further releaſement; but this petition was re- 
jected. Finding no redreſs from the authors of his impriſonment, he applicd 
to the King for relief, repreſenting the occaſion and order for his commit- 


tal, © norwirhſtanding he had pleaded, that the bare and ſingle teſtimony of 


the meſſenger, being a man of obſcure condition, was not convincing 
proof againſt a Biſhop; that he challenged ſome reſpect as a Privy Coun- 
* ſellot; that he had a place and voice in Parliament, and therefore ſtood 
upon the immunity, which was due to him at a time when privilege was 
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CHaRLEs*® in force; and that he had not wherewith to defray the charges of his 
. « impriſonment : yet all theſe allegations could neither prevent the cenſure 
A nor procure any mitigation of the ſame, but that he (till remained in re. 
1643. © ſtraint to the undoing of himſelf and his poor family, the diſheartening of 
others of his place and function, and the rejoicing of many buſy ſpirits, 
« who under colour of piety, diſturbed the peace and proſperity of God's 
« Church; and praying his Majeſty to give direction for his preſent enlarge- 
« ment, he being already brought to a very low condition of want, living 
« in a place where he was hopeleſs of any comfort, and deſtitute of all means 
« of ſupport; and if his Majeſty ſhould hereafter think fit to have his cauſe 
t further examined, he would in all humility ſubmit to any courſe which 
« his Majeſty ſhould think meet to be taken therein. 

This ſubſcription of plate did not bring in above 12007. a ſum too little 
to relieve the neceſſities of the Officers; who thereupon made a ſecond ap- 
plication to the Lords Juſtices and Council, y deſiring them “ either to he] 
them ſome other way, or to give them leave to make their application to 
his Majeſty for a more ample ſupply of their wants, which were ſo daily 
« increaſing upon them, (notwithſtanding their Lordſhips ſo often and moſt 
« earneſt ſolliciting the Parliament in their behalf, and the lively repreſen- 
tation which their Committee of great truſt had made unto them) that 
* they were likely to periſh under the burden thereof, for ought they ſaw, 
« unleſs they betook themſelves for their relief to the fountain of juſtice 
« and piety, their gracious Sovereign, who they doubted not, would be moſt 
« ready to ſuccour them.” They drew up at the ſame time an Addreſs to 
the * King, repreſenting, that though through the want of men, money, 
arms, munition, and indeed every thing without which a war could not 
** be continued, they had long ſince been in no good condition for the ef- 
« fefting of the buſineſs which brought them to Ireland, (the extirpation of 
« the Rebels there, and the forcing that Kingdom to its due obedience to 
* his Majeſty) yet having a more tender and mannerly ſenſe of his Majeſty's 
«« troubles at home, than to offer to ſharpen them to him by their complaints 
e for another country, whilſt their ſufferings were no greater than they could 
« live with them, they had expected a relief with ſo much paticnce, whilſt 
* the Lords Juſtices and Committee had not been able to redreſs them by 
all their care, and thoſe repreſentations, which they had made to the Hou- 
« ſcs of Parliament, of their neceſſities, that at laſt their caſe was become 
* ſo deſperate, that unleſs his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to interpoſe his 
« Princely protection, they could not diſcover any thing that might ſtand 
« betwixt them and abſolute deſtruction; and therefore thinking they could 
* not anſwer it to God nor to his Majeſty, (to whom next to God they 
* owed themſelves) if without his knowledge they let ſo many of his loyal 
e ſubjects run to ruin, and being aſhamed to own ſo little, as under their 
e impoſlibilities, muſt needs be performed by them in his ſervice, they craved 
« Jeave in all humility to recommend their diſtreſſed eſtate to his Royal con- 
« ſideration ; beſeeching his Majeſty ſo to diſpoſe of them, that having where- 
« withal to ſupport them to a more happy concluſion, they might not be 
reduced to one ſo uſeleſs to his Majeſty's occaſions, as that of being ſtarved; 
* which nature had not taught them to decline for any reaſon more, than 
« their duty to his Majeſty had made them to abhor it, as being too modeſt 
« a witneſs of the great deſires they had to approve themſelves, his Majc- 
* ſ{ty's moſt loyal and moſt faithful ſervants and ſubjects. 

This loyal and affectionate addreſs of the Officers to his Majeſty did not 
plcaſe the Committee of Parliament, ſo that when a paſs was deſired for 
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Maior Michael Woodhouſe to go into England and deliver it to the King, CharLEs 
the Committee took occaſion to declare, Vat the Parliament would certain- I. 
ly withdraw their ſupplies, upon notice of ſuch an Addreſs. It would cer- CFWWy 
tainly give that body no advantageous opinion of tac dexterity which their 1643. 
Agents had uſed in their negotiations and endeavours to corrupt the Army; 
ſo that they engaged the Lords Juſtices ar firlt to refute J/oodhouſe a licence 
to repair to the King. b Fot fear he ſhould get over without licence, the 
Committee on Fan. 28. ſollicited the Lords Juſtices to lay an embargo on all 
ſhips in the harbour, and to perſuade the Officers to delay ſending him till 
they had received an anſwer from the Parliament. The Juſtices granted the 
firſt part of their requeſt, and promiſed to uſe their endeavours to gratity 
them in the latter; but did not meet with the deſired tuccels. Two days 
aitcrwards (Jan. 30. in the morning) the Earl of Kildare, Sir Fulk Huncks, 
and Colonel Gibſon came to the Council Table, and demanded a paſs for 
Major J/oodhouſe, to go to England with their letter to the King, They 
were put for an anſwer till the afternoon; the Marquis of Ormonde was then 
preſent, and moved that the anſwer might be immediately given; yet it was , 
deferred till the next day. I do not find what anſwer was then given; but 
as the embargo was taken off the ſhipping, (being indeed roo inconvenient 
for the affairs of that Kingdom to be continued) and as this matter cauſed a 
great clamour and diſcontent in the Army, they were either obliged to give 
the Major leave to go, or he got off without licence, for he delivered the 
Addreſs to the King on Feb. 8. at Oxford. His 4 Majeſty on that occa- 
ſion expreſſed © the moſt touching grief for the diſtreſſes of ſuch a body 
« of noble, eminent, and well deſerving perſons, and for his own inability 
to give them preſent relief. He was perſuaded moſt (if not all) of them 
© knew whence the obſtructions to their relief came, and how much he was 
« himlclf diſtreſſed by his rebellious ſubjects in England yet he would not 
« omit any opportunity, wherein he might either relieve his diſtreſſed King. 
dom of Ireland, or encourage and recompence ſuch there as had deſerved 
« ſo eminently of him, deſiring the Marquis of Ormonde to return his thanks 
« in particular to the Earl of Kildare, Sir Fulk Huncks, Colonel Gibſon, and 
Sir R. Grenville, for their reſpective great ſervices, and ſingular reſpect to 
him and his government, and to aſſure them of his Royal favour and 
regard in whatiocver might tend to their advantage. 

Major I/oodhouſe was inſtructed likewiſe by the Marquis of Ormonde to 
acquaint his Majeſty with many particulars and paſlages concerning the Army 
ſince the Committee came into Ireland, with the attempts of the Lords Ju- 
ſtices, during the Marquis's late ſickneſs, to abridge and eclipſe his command 
over the Army, which was the greateſt obſtruction to their meaſures, and 
with many other affairs of great conſequence to his ſervice 3; moſt of which 
relations were entirely new to his Majeſty, and convinced him of the neceſ- 
ſity he lay under of putting the adminiſtration of affairs in that Kingdom in- 
to other hands. The Committee of Parliament, though they wanted ſucceſs 
in their application to the Officers about Dublin, did not want diligence in 
uling their beſt endeavours to ſeduce them in other places. When they 
found that they could not ſtop the addreſs beforementioned, they went on 
Feb. 3. to ſee all the conſiderable garriſons in Leinſter, particularly Trim, 
Drogheda and Dundalke, and to try if the ſame arguments which had been 
ſuggeſted to thoſe of Dublin, might not prevail with the Officers in theſe 
garrilons; but they found them as loyal as their enemies had found them 
brave, and met with the ſame ill-ſucceſs and diſappointment every where. 
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CuARLESThe Officers in thoſe places all ſigned a letter to his Majeſty, avOwing the 
I. letter ſent by Major Woodhouſe to be their unanimous ſenſe, and proteſſin 
U further to be always ready to obey his commands, 5 
1643. There was another affair happened about this time, from which the Com. 
ors mittee hoped to derive a great advantage to their negotiations, and they had 
Aar git f Or-their agents conſtantly at work without intermiſſion, to get from the Officers 
I and other Proteſtant inhabitants of Dublin, ſome writing to manifeſt their 
cerve the pro-. . . . . 
p/itions of the diſcontent at a Commiſſion which his Majeſty had lately granted to the Mar- 
Iriſh Rece- quiſs of Ormonde and others; of which an account is now to be given. [x 
bee hath been already obſerved, that the Lords and Gentry of the Pale, when 
out of a jealouſy of the Lords Juſticcs, and an apprehenſion that an extirpa- 
tion of them and their religion was deſigned, they ſtood upon their guard 
joined in an f Addreſs to his Majeſty, deſiring liberty to lay before him their 
juſt grievances, and promiſing, upon redreſs thereof, and ſecurity of their 
eſtates and religion, to lay down their arms. They profeſſed the like readi- 
neſs upon the news of the King's Proclamation, and ſent Lieutenant Colonel 
Reade on March 9. 1641-2. to the Lords Juſtices to propoſe a Ceſſation. 
Recciving no anſwer to that propoſition, they renewed it, by means of the 
Earl of Caſtlehaven, on the 23d of the ſame month. About the ſame time 
8 Sir Lucas Dillon, Hugh Oge O Conner, and other Gentlemen of the County 
of Roſcommon propoſed a like ceſſation to the Earl of Clanricarde and the 
Preſident of Connaght. In the following month the Lords of the Pale re- 
peated the ſame propoſition, and h Lord Clanricarde had, at the requeſt of the 
Rebels in general, on May 19. recommended to the State the agreeing to a 
general Ceſſation, until his Majeſty's pleaſure were further declared upon their 
humble ſupplications. His Lordſhip thought that propoſal fit to be accepted, 
as likely to reſtore the peace of the Nation, and neceſlary to preſerve the 
lives of thouſands of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and to prevent the utter deſola- 
tion of the Kingdom. He was entirely of opinion, that a diſtinction ought 
to be made of puniſhment between Rebels guilty of cruelties and others 
that were leſs criminal, and that by a Ceſſation for a time the confederacy 
would have been broken, ſuch as were unwarily engaged and had felt the 
miſeries of war, would begin to reliſh the bleſſings of peace, the moſt guil- 
ty would have been forſaken, abhorred, and left to deſtruction; others to 
have had their ſhares of ſeverity, according to the nature of their crimes, 
and all men, by the law joined with power, brought inſenſibly, without 
danger, into a fit and ſure ſubjection without effuſion of much innocent 
blood. But the ſuſtices entertaining different ſentiments, and reſolving upon 
a ſevere puniſhment of all without diſtinction, abſolutely rejected the Ceſſa- 
tion. 
This did not ſuppreſs the deſires which the Roman Catholick Nobility and 
Gentry in arms had, of putting an end to the war, though it put them upon 
other methods of application, than to the Lords Juſtices. Hence being al- 
ſembled together in great numbers at Kilkenny in July 1642. i they drew 
up a petition to his Majeſty, & taking notice of their frequent endeavours 
« of having acceſs by their Agents to his Royal Throne, and of their being 
« ſtill prevented by the unwearied watchfulneſs of their adverſaries, and be- 
* ſceching his Majeſty to appoint ſome way wherein they might lafely ap- 
«« proach his preſence, to inform him truly of the whole ſcope of. their te- 
<* ſolutions, and receive his commands; and that his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
* to enjoin a Ceſſation on both ſides, whereby the lives of many of his ſub- 
jects would be preſerved, and the improvement of many years kept from 
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« deſolation.“ This pctition they ſent incloſed in a letter to the Marquis CHarLEs 
of Ormonde, in order to be tranſmitted to his Majeſty, an oſtice which they I. 
conceived he could not in juſtice to them, or duty to the King, refuſe to 
do, and preſſing a ſpeedy tranſmiſſion thereof, ſince the retarding to ſend it 1643+ 
over would be in effect to ſuppreſs it. His Lordſhip received the petition 
on the ſixth of Auguſt, and immediately communicated it to the Lords Ju- 
{tices and Council, who rclolved to ſend it over to the King, together with 
their own ſenſe upon the ſubject. They were not very fond of executing 
this reſolution, ſo that the Lord of Ormonde oblcrving, a delay, the reaſon 
of which he would not takg upon him to know, thought it his duty to trant- 
mit it to his Majeſty in * his letter of the 13th of that month. At laſt the 
Lords Juſtices on ! the 26th, finding that Sir John Dungan and Mr. Henry 
Talbot had gone off for England without licence, and imagining that the 
King would ſome way or other be made acquainted with the affair, ſent over 
a copy of the petition, attended with their own glofles and refletions on 
the matter thereof, and with their advice to his Majeſty not to grant the re- 
queſt of the Petitioners. All the ſtrength of their gloſles lics in their con- 
tounding the Nobility and Gentry of Leinſter and Munſter, (who had taken 
arms upon publiſhing the deſign of their extirpation, who had been guilty of 
no crueltics to the Engliſh, and who had ever from their firſt riſing been 
humble ſuppliants for an audience and ceſſation) with the er Rebels, who 
had broke into rebellion without any provocation, who had committed num- 
berleſs barbatities and maſlacres in the north, and who deſpairing of mercy, 
had never made any addreſs for a Ceſſation. The reaſon of their advice is 
founded upon their darling ſcheme of an cxtirpation of the Ol Engliſh pro- 
prictors, and a genetal plantation of the whole Kingdom with a new Colony; 
for this is the meaning of what they alledge to ſhew it to be“ unſafe for 
« his Majcſty and deſtructive to the Kingdom, to grant the petitioners re- 
« queſt, as being altogether inconſiſtent with the means of raiſing a conſide- 
« rable revenue for his Crown, of ſettling Religion and civility in the King- 
« dom, and of eſtabliſhing a firm and laſting peace, to the honour of his 
« Majeſty, the ſafety of his Royal Poſterity, and the comfort of all his faith- 
ful ſubjects.“ The King had too much reaſon at this time to ſuſpect the 
proceedings of the Lords Juſtices, and thought it an act of little reſpect to 
his dignity to ſend him only a copy of the petition, whilſt they kept the ori- 
ginal to themſelves. They were reprimanded for that neglect, and ordered 
to ſend over the original, which was done on Ocf. 12. This occaſioning a 
dclay in returning an anſwer to the petition, the confederated Nobility and 
Gentry aflembling again at Kilkenny at the latter end of that month, and not 
knowing the fate of their laſt, agreed upon another m petition to his Maje- 
ſty, © renewing their requeſt for leave to inform him of their grievances, 
« and to receive his commands, and beſecching him to leave them free in 
« their profeſſion of faith, to ſecure their eſtates and libertics according to 
«© law, to make no diſtinction between them and the other Nations ſub— 
« jc& to his empire, but by the faithful ſervices, which they ſhould render 
him, and then they ſhould be ready to ſhew their carneſt deſire to advance 
his ſervice, and carry their forces upon any deſign which his Majeſty ſhould 
** appoint.” They drew up at the ſame time an n Addreſs to the Queen, de- 
firing her interceſſion with his Majeſty in their behalf. 

The King conſidered the occaſion and circumſtances which had engaged 
luch a body of Nobility and Gentry of Engliſh race to have recourſe to arms, 
the apparent moderation of their demands, their carneſt deſires of laying 
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CHARLEs their grievances before him, and ſubmitting them to his determination, their 
I. repeated motions for a Ceſſation of Arms, the blood that muſt be ſhed, and 
tue ruin that would attend the Kingdom, if the war continued, the lit- 
1643. tle care that the Parliament had taken hitherto to ſend ſupplics to Ireland 
and the improbability of their ſending any more now that all their thoughts. 
money and forces were employed in making war upon himſelf in Eng nd 
the inability he was under of ſending aſſiſtances equal to the neceſſities of 
his Kingdom, and the utter impoſſibility either of ſubſiſting the Army in 
Ireland, or of preſerving his Proteſtant ſubjects there from ruin, now that 
their diſtreſſes were grown lo extreme, and the forces of the enemy ſo much 
increaſed by the ſupplies they had received from abroad. The King, 1 ſay, 
conſidering theſe things, and not ſeeing any reaſon why, as the common 
parent of all his ſubjects, he might not as well hear the grievances, and re- 
ccive the propoſitions of his 1r;fh, as he had formerly done thoſe of the 
Scots, and was ready to hear and receive thoſe of the Engliſh, Rebels, re- 
ſolved to iſſue out a Commiſſion under the Great Seal of England, to em- 
power certain perſons, to meet with the principal of the Reculants who had 
ſent the petition before- mentioned, to receive in writing what the petition- 

crs had to ſay or propound, and to tranſmit the ſame to his Majeſty, 

The © Commiſſion was dated Jan. 11. and directed to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, the Earls of Clanricarde and Roſcommon, the Viſcount Moore, Sir 
Thomas Lucas, Sir Maurice Euſtace, and Thomas Bourke, Elq; any three 
or more of them being authorized to act and meet for the purpoſes afore- 
ſaid. It was ſent over into Ireland by the laſt of theſe Commiſſioners, who 
had attended in the Parliament of that Kingdom on the two days which it 
ſat in Nov. 1641. and immediately after the prorogation, had gone into 
England, where he had conſtantly attended his Majeſty. He was a Geatlc- 
man of very good parts, and great integrity; was very affectionate to his 
Majeſty's ſervice, and ſo unqueſtionably loyal, that even Sir V. Parſons had 
juſt before recommended him as fit to be employed in a Commiſſion of a 
like nature. Contrary winds hindered him from landing at Dublin till the 
zoth of January, when he delivered the Commiſſion to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, and a letter from the King notifying to the Lords Juſtices the pur- 
port of it, and requiring them to be aſliſtant to the Commiſſioners in the 
exccution thereof. The Lords Juſtices did not like the affair, and had a 
mind to put ſome ſtop to the execution of the Commiſſion, notwithſtand- 
ing his Majeſty's commands. The Committee of the Parliament exclaimed 
againſt it, and particularly againſt Mr. Bowrke's being employed in it, whom 
they excepted to as being a Roman Catholick, (though the ſame objection, 
if it were of any weight, lay equally againſt the Earl of C/anricarde) e and 
endeavoured meanly to aſperſe him, as having been a fomenter of the Re- 
bellion, and an Agent for the Rebels in England, for which ſlander there 
was not the leaſt foundation. Theſe miſrepreſentations, and others which 
were ſuggeſted by the malice of perſons that deſigned the prejudice of his 
Majeſty and the final deſtruction of that gaſping Kingdom, were ſo indu- 
ſtriouſly propagated, and ſo confidently aſſerted, that they had like to have 
had an ill effect upon the Officers of the Army. But the Marquis of Or- 
monde, ſhewing the principal of them the Commiſſion it ſelf, and refuting 
the other calumnics and falſe reports that had been raiſed, they were at laſt 
very well ſatisfied ; and indeed one of the chief pretences was ſoon remov- 
ed by Mr. Bourke's death, who was carried off by a fever, which ſeized 
him two or thrce days after his landing. | 
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4 Reynolds and Goodwin cndcavourcd to get ſome of them, and of the CHARLTES 
inhabitants of Dublin, to ſign a paper declaring their dilcontent at the Com- I. 
miſſion ; but could not prevail with any man of note; or indeed with any A e 
body, but ſuch as were of that malignant party, then called Roundheads. 143. 
Thcir chief intereſt lay in the mob, and in perſons of very mean condition, 
caſily wrought upon by the ſeditious preaching and practice of a ſet of Lec- 
turcrs, who ſince their coming over had been too much countenanced and 
followed in that city, as indeed all men and ways were, that could advance 
the deſigns of the Rebels in England. A party had been formed in Dub- 
lin, which did not ſcruple to with ſucceſs to thoſe Rebels, and to maintain 
the cauſe of the Parliament; and though at this juncture they were more 
cautious in declaring their ſentiments than they had been tome time before, 
vet they were rather ſilenced by the proſperous condition of his Majeſty's 
affairs, than truly altered in theit wiſhes and affcQions to them. The chief 
ſupport of that party, and the greateſt credit which the Eng/zſh Rebels had, 
was derived from the countenance given to them by the Lord Liſle, fon to 
the Lord Lieutenant, who had more publickly avowed his inclinations than 
others durſt. 

He was no Privy-Counſellor, but by the favour of the Lords Juſtices for L»4 Liſle and 
teaſons they beſt knew, had ſince his firſt coming over, been admitted to be Sg and 

f . 1 win ad- 
at Council, even when matters of the greateſt conſequence had been debated ,,;,,.74, te 
and voted, and when his Majeſty's Letters had been read. This the Marquis £45 e, 
of Ormonde for ſome time took to be only a civility to him from che June ns” Wide 
ſtices, offered by them to make their court to his father the Lord Lieutenant, 
and deſited by him for no other end but to acquaint himſelf with the ſtate 
of the Kingdom, that ſo he might be the better able to contribute aſſiſtance 
to the publick ſervice againſt. the Rebels. But when he found he had rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that Lord Lie made uſe of that privilege (the firſt of the 
kind that ever was heard of) to interrupt his Majeſty's deſigns, and to fur- 
ther thoſe of the Parliament, the Marquis thought it his duty to be no 
longer ſilent, out of any reſpect or fear on that head, but to inform his 
Majeſty thercof, and to offer it to his conſideration, whether the admitting 
of perlons unſworn to be preſent at the moſt weighty and private debates of 
the Council, was not a power too great to be intruſted with, or aſſumed by 
any Governors. How far it might hinder the freedom, with which Coun- 
ſellors ought to deliver their advices, when there were others preſent, who 
were not obliged to ſecrecy, but perhaps brought thither to awe them, might 
calily be judged. That this was evidently the caſe with the Council at 
Dublin, he aſſured his Majeſty, and begged leave to offer his humble advice, 
grounded upon obſcryations of what had paſſed there, that his Majeſty would 
be pleaſed by his Letters to the Jane to take ſuch notice thereof, that 
they might find he was not pleaſed with it; which would very much en— 
courage, if not increaſe, his Majeſty's friends there, diſcourage and leſſen 
the party which (as the caſe then ſtood) too boldly oppoſed his will, and 
would in the concluſion procure a ready obedience to whatſoever he ſhould 
ncreafter pleaſe to command. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had before given the King an account of the 
Jaſtices admitting the Parliament Committee into the Council, where they 
intermedled and preſided in all debates, voted as if they had been really 
Members, and over-ruled thoſe that were of the Board at thcir pleaſure, ſo 
that none cared to attend there, but ſuch as were abſolutely devoted to their 

meaſures, to the great prejudice of his Majeſty's affairs. The King upon this 
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CrHanLesadvice, wrote r on Feb. 3. to the Lords Juſtices, telling them, „ that he 
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Council with them, one Mr. Robert Goodwin and Mr. Reynolds, who were 
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* underſtood they had without his order or knowledge admitted to ſit in 


*« thereby become ſo bold as to take upon them to hear and debate of mat- 
ce ters treated of in Council, which was ſo great a preſumption as none of 
< their predeceſſors ever durſt offer to have done or endured, and argued ſo 
te great a neglect in them of his honour, counſels and affairs there, that an 

« perſons giving way thereto, without his licence firſt obtained, could not 
* be deemed to have ſo right affections to his honour and ſervice as they 
« ought; that he was not acquainted with what buſineſs thoſe men had in 
« Treland, but if they ſhould be there ſuffered to ſow (edition among his 
« good ſubjects, he ſhould require an account thereof at the hands of the 
* Juſtices. In the mean time his expreſs command was, that they ſhould 
<« not be permitted to fit or be preſent any more at the Council-Table ; but 
« if they had any buſineſs, they might attend like others of their quality; 
&« and he required the Lords Juſtices upon their allegiance to take an eſpe⸗ 
« cial care, that they behaved themſelves as dutiful ſubjects; whereof he 
e ſhould expect a ſtrict account from them, anſwerable to the truſt repoſed 
« in them.” The Lords Juſtices finding that there was no gaining of the 
Army, which was entirely devoted to his Majeſty's ſervice, and under the 
command of the Lord of Ormonde, had no party to take, but to obey ſo po- 
ſitive a command from the King, and to make the beſt excuſe they could for 
their own conduct. Their apology ſ was, that they had errcd out of infir- 
mity and weakneſs of judgment, in a caſe for which they had no precedent 
to guide them (there never having been a Committee of Parliament at Dab. 
lin before) and for the want of his Majeſty's directions | which they had never 
ſought]; that they were afraid of diſcontenting the Parliament of England, 
and widening the diſtractions there, if they had not treated thoſe perſons 
with deference, and therefore had admitted them to fit in Council, but on 
a form apart by themſelves. In this apology, they took no notice of their 
allowing thoſe perſons to vote, as well as debate, nor of their admitting on 
Nov. 3. (the day aftcr the Parliament Committee had taken their ſeats there) 
Captain Tucker who was only Agent for the London Adventurers, to fit 
likewiſe in Council, and be preſent at all debates; but making ſtrong pro- 
feſſions of duty to his Majeſty, prepared to obey his commands, and ſigni- 
fied to Reynolds and Goodwin, that they ſhould not any more be preſent at 
the Council- Board in the manner, as formerly they had been, but ſhould be 
heard, if they had any buſineſs. 


given to thcir reputation, and being ſtripped of the power which they had 
uſurped in the debates of Council and the management of affairs. It was 
indeed high time for them to decamp, when their conduct had juſtly ren- 
dered them objects of the King's diſpleaſure, and obnoxious to the ſevereſt 
puniſhments of the law. When his Majeſty's late Commiſſion, and his 
Letters to the Lords Juſtices on that ſubject, were on Fan. 30. preſented by 
the Marquis of Ormonde to the Board, the Juſtices and their party were 
much troubled at it, * looking upon the Commiſſion as a ſtep towards the 
peace of the Kingdom, and their own ruin. The Committee, who knew 
the mind of their conſtituents to be for keeping up the war in Ireland, till 
they had ſubdued the King and his faithful ſubje&s in England, and that 
their deſign was a total extirpation of the Old Engliſh natives of the former 
Kingdom, and the planting it with a new colony of their own ſtamp, took 
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occaſion thence (after the Marquis was gone from the Council) to declare, CHARLES 
that if the Commiſſion had come a year before, it would have laved the I. 
Parliament much money. The reflection was unjuſt, becauſe the ſmall ſums CLWW. 
remitted to Ireland, had been raiſed on the credit of forfeitures which be- 1843. 
longed to the King, and out of theſe they had got vaſt ſums of money 
which they employed for paying their own Army, and carrying on their 
Rebellion againſt his Majeſty. The Committee broke out into other inde- 
cent language, naturally enough to be expected from one of them, whole 
exceſſive pride, arrogancy and intemperance (as Dr. Bor/ace u lays, meaning 
Mr. Reynolds) ſhocked every body, and made him extremely hated and de— 
ſpiſed. They had before acted with ſome caution and in a covert manner, 
in their endeavours to debauch the Army; but now they acted openly, and 
beſtirred themſelves in ſolliciting the Officers to oppoſe the execution of the 
Commiſſion, and to declarc themſelves for the Parliament, who would rc- 
ward thcir diſaffection and ſupport them in their oppoſition to his Majeſty's 
Commands. »The King being advertiſed of theſe proceedings of theirs, and 
of their treaſonable actions, as well as words, againſt his Royal Perſon, 
Crown and Dignity, iſſued out two warrants on March 1. under his ſign 
manual, for the apprehending and committing them to fate cuſtody, the one 
directed to the Lords Juſtices, the other to the Marquis of Ormonde by whom 
he was ſure to be obeyed. There was no opportunity of cxccuting theſe 
orders, Reynolds and Goodwin having left Dublin ſix or ſeven days before 
the date of the warrants. They found themſelves diſabled from doing the 
King any further miſchief in that city, and reſolved to try it they might 
not have better ſucceſs in their endeavours to debauch the Officers of the 
Army in other parts. The Lords Juſtices for that purpoſe furniſhed them 
with one of the King's pinnaces, which uſed to attend the State, called the 
Confidence, Captain Thomas Bartlet Commander. This ſhip carricd them 
along the coaſt to the garriſons and forces in the north of Ireland, where 
they ſucceeded better in ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition and diſaffection, which 
broke out afterwards. Having ſpent ſeveral weeks in this expedition, they 
failed at laſt to London, where, though it was one of the ordinary pinnaces 
on the ſtation, paid by the King, and of the other two, the Phunix had 
been lately caſt away, and the Swan was abſent, and there was no ſhip 
ſent from England for guarding the ſca about Dublin, which was then in- 
felted by the Dunkerte and Wexford privateers, who were daily taking ſhips 
even in the harbour of that city, they detained the Captain and his crew, and 
ſcized the ſhip for the ule of the Parliament. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had ſo much credit with the Officers of the h Marquis of 
Army under his immediate command, that he caſily executed the King's in- Ormonde de- | 
ſtructions ſent by Major //arren, and engaged them in his Majeſty's ſervice. 2 n 
The King to enable him the more effectually to perform his Commands y, ant. 
offered at that time to make him Lord Lieutenant of the Kingdom; but his 
Lordſhip, ſatisfied of his Majeſty's goodneſs, and not finding the power of 
that poſt neceſſary for the accompliſhment of the King's deſires, modeſtl 
« declined that eminent mark of his Prince's confidence, and made it his 

humble ſuit, that as his Majeſty had hitherto delayed the ſending him an 
authority to take that charge upon him, ſo he would be pleaſed to delay 
it yet longer, if he ſhould not think fit to lay him wholly aſide for that, 
and cmploy him where he might do his Majeſty better ſervice, and in a 
Way more agrecable to his own inclinations and abilities.“ The King 
granted his ſuit, but reſolved that the Licutcnant General of the Army ſhould 
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CuAxLEs not be interrupted in his meaſures, nor his own ſervice hurt by the arrival 
I. of a more powerful head. 
fre Marquis and the other Commiſſioners having conſulted together 
1643. ſent on Feb. 3. a ſummons : to the Lords and Gentlemen aflembled at X/ 
Tah previous yy to ſend their Agents to meet them on Thurſday the 23d of that mo 
to the congreſi nth 
„Trim. at Drogheda, where they would be ready to hear what the others had to 
ſay or propound, and to reccive what they ſhould ſet down in Writing to be 
tranſmitted to his Majeſty. The letter of ſummons was ſigned by the Mar. 
quis of Ormonde, the Earl of Roſcommon, the Lord Moore, Sir T. Lucas 
and Sir M. Euſtace, and was directed to the Lords Gormanſton, Mount- 
garret, Tkerin and ſeven others, or any two of them, who had ſigned the pe- 
tition to his Majeſty. The two firſt of theſe were Members of the Supreme 
Council, which was at this time removed from XKiltenny to Roſs, where 
the Trumpeter, ſent with it, delivered them the ſummons, with a ſafe. 
conduct from the Lords Juſtices for the Agents, and their attendants in their 
repair to, and return from, the place appointed. They were much elated 
with their late ſucceſſes, and their preſent advantages, and diſpatched the 
trumpet on the ↄth with a flight * anſwer. The Marquis of Ormonde was 
apprehenſive, that the ambition of the Roman Catholick Clergy would make 
them obſtruct every ſtep that led to peace, and therefore at the end of the 
ſummons, had added ſome premonitions, ſigned by the Commiſſioners 
wherein it was deſired, that no Agents might be employed in that buſineſs 
but only Lay- men. It was likewiſe deſited, that the number of the Agents 
truſted might not exceed thirty, and that the Agents might be directed to come 
before the Commiſſioners with that reſpect which ought to be given, to 
ſuch as were honoured with his Majeſty's Commiſſion, by thoſe who were 
in the nature of petitioners. Theſe premonitions were given to prevent any 
impediments ariſing to hinder the execution of the Commiſſion, but were ex 
cepted againſt by the Supreme Council. They complained of them as li- 
miting the number, and directing the quality and behaviour of their Agents, 
and inſiſted on a ſight of the Commiſſion. They declared, that they expected 
their Agents ſhould not be named to their hand, nor they confincd in the 
choice of them, and that they might be aſſigned a place of mecting leſs in- 
commodious and more indifferent, and a ſecure courſe taken for the ſafety 
of their Agents, more than was provided for by the ſafe-condut from the 
Lords Juſtices, whole very Proclamations formerly had not proved a ſufficient 
ſecurity. But what gave them ſtill greater offence, and made them outra- 
gious, was ſome expreſſions in that ſafe- conduct, wherein the Recuſants of 
Ireland were ſtiled, actors or abettors in ſo odious a Rebellion. They fancied 
theſe words had been clapped in by the Lords Juſtices purely to incenſe and 
enſnare them; they made great profeſſions of their loyalty (as was the fa- 
ſhion of all Rebels in thoſe days) and vowed, that they would be eſteemed 
loyal ſubjects, or dic to a man. They proteſted againſt the name of Rebels, 
and declarcd that they would not meer, nor entertain any thoughts of ac- 
commodation, until that foul imputation of Rebellion, undeſervedly laid to 
their charge, was taken away. 
Thc Earl of Caſtlehaven was at this time at his brother Colonel Richard 
Butler's houſe of Kilkaſh, and hearing a general account of the ſummons 
and anſwer, repaired in great haſte to Kiltenny, whither the Council was re- 
turned. Finding his information to be true, he ſent for Sir Robert Talbot, 
Sir Richard Barnewall, Colonel Walter Bagnal, and ſome others in the 
town, that were well affected, and leading men of the General Aſſembly, 
though not of the Council. Acquainting them with what he underſtood, 
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they diſliked the anſwer which had been returned, and they all agreed to go CHaRLes 
to the Council then fitting, to repreſent to them, that the conſideration and I. 
reſolutions concerning peace and war, were relerved only to the General AL CLYWW 
ſembly, and that the King's offer of hearing their grievances, a ſtep necel> $9+3- 
ſarily previous to a peace, and which the Aſſembly had deſired in order to 

that end, ought not to be anſwered in lo (lighting a manner, that it looked 

like a rejection. The Council did not much oppoſe the thing, and taking 

the matter again into their conſideration, though they had received no retutn 

to their letter of the 9th, they wrote on Feb. 18. * another letter to the Com- 
miſſioners in much humbler terms, making an apology tor thcir tormer, and 
intreating their Lordſhips, “ that his Majeſty's gracious intention towards 

« them, and the right underſtanding he was pleaſed to receive ot their pro- 

© ceedings, might not be fruſtrated by any, who in order to countenance 
their own bad inclinations, and ſecond their many proſeſſions of deftroy- 

ing them root and branch, were for involving the Kingdom in a war on 

« both ſides deſtructive to his Majeſty's intereſts; and beſeeching them to 
believe, that they conceived a greater bleſſing could not betal them, than 
the aſſurance of any way by which they might tranſmit their grievances 

« to the fountain of juſtice, his ſacred Majeſty ; and that though they were ' 
« as yet enforced to bear all the aſperſions that malice could dictate, yet 

© they were confident to make it appear how much they had been wronged 
thereby. They praycd their Lordſhips further to be ſatisfied, and ſo to 

« inform his Majeſty, that his Commands ſhould find obedience in the dil- 

« poſal of their men and arms, and that they would be ready (as far as the 

« neceſſity of that much waſtcd Kingdom would give way) to expreſs their 

© hearty zcal to ſerve him, in which ſurcly there appeared nothing like the 
propoſitions of actors and abettors in an odions Rebellion; and as they 
could not but reſent theſe expreſſions, they inſiſted, that no ſuch words 
ſhould be inſerted in any inſtrument directed unto them; that they might 

have a copy of the Commiſlion, a mote commodious place, and a com- 
petent time appointed for the meeting, and a courſe taken tor the ſaſety 

« of their Agents, who ſhould be ſo choſen by them, as might beſt further 

te the appcaſing of the preſent troubles; or if their misfortuncs and the power 

of their enemies was ſuch, that there could be no meeting upon theſe 
terms, tliey would however prepare their petition of grievances and pro- 

« poſitions to be tranſmitted to his Majeſty, if the Commitlioncrs were au- 

« thorizcd ſo to receive it. 

The Commiſſioners, upon receipt of the Council's firſt letter, which was 
delivered to them on the 14th, were for ſome time in doubt, whether they 
ſhould procced further in the affair, and attempt to remove their ſcruples. 
At laſt, conſidering the great jcalouſics entertained of the Lords Juſtices, and 
imagining that the high reſentment at the words in the ſafe conduct aroſe 
from a notion that they had been inſerted there without warrant, they re— 
ſolved on the ſame day whereon the laſt letter was dated, to ſend an © an- 
{wer to the firſt, They ſent along with it a copy of the King's Commil- 
ſion, in which, the King declaring his extreme deteſtation of the odious Re- 
bellion, which the Recuſants of Ireland had without any ground or colour 
raiſed againſt his Perſon, Crown and Dignity, the very words that ſtung 
them were found. They were lo likewilc in the King's Letter of Jan. 11. 
to the Lords Juſtices, who had borrowed them from thence to inſert in the 
ſafe- conduct which was ſent. The Commiſſioners aſſured the Members of 
the Council to whom they wrote of this fact, acquainting them at the ſame 
time, that * the place, as a matter of leſs importance might be yaricd, and 
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e deſired by them, however they expected an antwer as ſoon as might be 


a by the drum, who carried their letter. 


1643. 


Reaſons of the 
expedition to 
Rols. 


The Council of Kilkenny returned on the 25th an anſwer to this letter 
making an apology for their reſentment at the words to which they had 
objected, but profeſſing ſtill their loyalty, and naming fix perſons (none ot 
them eccleſiaſticks) for their Agents, three or more of which were to at. 
tend the execution of the Commiſſion, and to preſent their grievances and 
demands in writing. They propoſed the 17th of March tor the day, and 
Trim for the place of meeting, and that proviſion might be made for the 
ſafety of their Agents and their retinue; “ and that no act of theirs might 
* countenance the opinion of any ſuch difloyalty in them, as had been re- 
ce preſentcd to his Majeſty, they proteſted in the preſence of the God of 
« Truth, that they had been neceſſitated to take arms to prevent the extir- 
<« pation of their nation and religion threatened and contrived by their enc- 
« mies, to maintain the rights and prerogatives of his Majeſty's Crown and 
« Dignity, the intereſts of his Royal Iflue, the juſt liberties of their coun— 
« try, and for no other end whatever.” The Commiſſioners on March t. 
agreed to the time and place, as well as to the number and perſons of the 
Agents propoſed, for whom it was reſolved ſafe- conducts ſhould be ſent on 
the 16th to Tecroghan, and a convoy from the Marquis of Ormonde to 
meet them on the 17th at ten in the forenoon at XY to eſcorte them 
ſafe to Trim. 

Whilſt theſe points were ſettling, the Lords Juſtices reſolved to ſend the 
Army out into the field, either becauſe it could no longer ſubſiſt in Dub- 
lin, or in hopes that ſome event might happen, which would put a ſtop to 
the meeting at Trim. The firſt of theſe motives appcars plainly enough 
from the miſerable condition in which they were d, being in as much danger 
of being devoured by their wants, as by the ſword of the Rebels. Their 
want of corn was extreme, becauſe in confidence of being ſupplied plenti- 
fully out of England, they had deſtroyed and burnt all the corn in the coun- 
try; and now their ſupplies from England failed. e Some Proteſtant Mer- 
« chants of Dublin (the Papiſts having in a manner given over all trade) as 

well Engliſh as ſtrangers, had indeed uſcd to bring in ſundry commodi- 
ties, not queſtioning but money would be plentifully ſupplied from Eng- 
land for the purchaſe thereof. But none coming, the State having nothing 
to give the Officers and ſoldiers for their ſubſiſtence, were forced, when 
their means from thence failed, and their credit could hold out no longer, 
to ſeize their commodities, not only ſuch as they had imported to Dub- 
lin, but even many of the native commodities of the Kingdom, which 
thoſe Merchants were about to export thence, and to make ule of them, 
-upon undertaking that payment ſhould be made them in London. But 
the Parliament failing in thoſe payments, matters were come to ſuch a2 
paſs that thoſe who would bring in victuals and other needful proviſions, 
and ſupply the State with them for ready money, or on tickets to be paid 
at London, it payment had been made there on former engagements to 
that purpoſe, were ſo diſheartened, as few or none durſt come thither 
with any commodities. And indeed the Merchants, having all their re- 
maining ſtock thus ſeized and wreſted from them by the State, were no 
longer able, even if they had been willing to ſupply them; ſo that the 
little trade left was like to be deſtroyed, a ſtop was put to thoſe ſupplies 
from abroad, which had hitherto been a great means of their preſervation, 
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« and the ſmall quantity of native commodities, which could not be manu- Cranes 
« factutred in theſe times, could not gain them any returns. The tcarcity J. 

« of proviſions was as great in the out-garriſons as it was in Dahm; in tF/WN 
« which laſt place it the Army continued, they mult unavoidably periſh 1943: 
« within a few days, unleſs proviſions arrived out of Engiand. It part of 
« the forces were ſent into the field to get their victuals by the tword, they 
« muſt march in a conſiderable ſtrength, and there was no dependence upon 
competent proviſions being found abroad to enable lo many men to ive. 
© There was no ſending out ſuch a ſttengthas was neceſlary, and yet leaving a 
« ſufficient force for the defence of Dublin, in calc it ſhould be aſlaulted 
« in the abſence of the Army; there was not powder and match in the 
« ſtore ſufficient for both ſervices; there was no poſlibility of accommo=- 
« dating the Officers and ſoldiers for ſo long a march, nor moncy to de— 
« fray the expence of carriages, and anſwer many other charges incident to 
fluch an expedition. Thelc difficulties were attended with other dangers; 
« for if the forces to be ſent abroad ſhould be defeated, or be conſtrained, 
« through want either of proviſions or ammunition, or otherwiſe, to return 
« to Dublin, before ſtore of victuals arrived from England, the Army mult 
* of neceſſity disband, and ſo the State diflolve, and the whole Kingdom ſud- 
« denly fall into the hands of the Rebels. In this terrible ſituation, after 
« many debatcs in Council, ſince the caſe was ſuch, that it none of the 
« forces, moved from Dublin, they muſt all periſh, and that it thoſe forces 
© went abroad, they might poſlibly live for a time, till ſupplied from HEus- 
land, the State teſolved, that a conſiderable part of the Army ſhould im- 
« mcdiatcly march into the country, to try what might poſſibly be donc; 
e and though they could not go in that ſtrength, nor with that accommo— 
« dation which was neceſſary, nor leave behind them enough of cither tor 
te the ſecurity of that city, yet they choſe to adventure it on thoic hazards, 
te rather than to fit ſtill and periſh doing nothing. 

What makes it probable that the Juſtices had tomething of the other de- 
ſign in view, is that e they had oppoſcd a Ceſſation of arms, when, upon the 
Marquis of Ormonde's delivering them the King's Commillion tor receiving 
the propoſitions of the Recuſants, it was on Jan. 30. propolcd in Council 
to be made for the time that the meeting and treaty were in agitation, and 
this enterprize was firſt concerted with the Parliament Committee, before 
they left Dublin, and that Lord Liſle was deſigned to be General of the forces 
in this expedition; the fitteſt perſon in nature to execute ſuch a ſcheme. 
The Marquis of Ormonde too ſeems to have had ſome ſuſpicion of ſuch a 
dcſign, tor otherwilc it is not caly to account ſor his deſiring to march with 
an Army lo ill provided on an expedition of ſo much danger, that it was 
much more likely to furniſh occaſions of reproaching him to his enemies, 
than to procure any glory to himſelf. The forces were ready to march, and 
the Lord Lz/ſe to put himſelf at their head, when the Marquis of Cr 
monde ſigniſied to the Lords Juſtices, that being particularly entruſted by his 
Majeſty with the charge of the Army, he could not let ſo conſiderable a 
part of it be ſent abroad, without going himſelf with it, and therefore it the 
expedition went on, he was reſolved to take upon himſelf the Command 
and march at the head of the forces. This diſconcerted all their meaſures, 
and made them very cool with regard to an enterprize, for which they had 
befote expreſſed the greateſt zeal. | 

The delign was to take Roſs and J/exford, an enterprize much more fea- 
ſible the laſt ſummer, when the Marquis of Ormonde propoſed and preſſed it 
otten to be undertaken; but it was then rejected by the State (as Captain 
IF. Tucker Agent for the Adventurers ſays in f his journal of paſlages at Dub- 

* Tucker's journal, el. 56. Ireland IV. fo 54. j; 
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CHaRLEs lin from Nov. 3. to Feb. 17. 1642.) becauſe the honour of it muſt be te- 
I. ſerved for the Lord Licutenant, who was expected over about that time. 
he inactivity of the Army in general during that ſummer, this Agent in. 
1643. decd alcribes to the cuſtodiums, which the Lords Juſtices had granted of the 
eee lands of Rebels and of others, whom though innocent, they had taken care to 
gre have indicted as ſuch; which laſt was the caſe of Sir Nicholas White, whoſe 
fervice. 5 eſtate of Leixlip and other lands to the value of 2000 J. a year were grant. 
ed in cuſtodium to Lord Liſle. The Lords Juſtices had granted ſo many of 
theſe cuſtodiums to their favourites, ſuch numbers of ſoldiers were employed 
in maintaining them, and the Gentlemen who had them found ſo much 
private profit therein, that the ſoldiers would hardly be drawn from thence 
for the publick ſervice. But though this might be a collateral motive in the 
caſe, yet Captain Tucker aſſerts undoubtedly the other to be the true reaſon, 

why this particular expedition was at that time laid aſide. 

Having this occaſion of mentioning cuſfodiums, it may not be improper 
here to correct a miſtake which ſome writers, for want of cxamining the 
matter thoroughly, have made upon that ſubject. The Lords Juſtices break- 
ing that matter to the Commiſſioners for the affairs of Ireland, tell them b, 
that © many perſons, noblemen and others, deeply involved in the guilt of 
the Rebellion, and who had eſtates in the country, and ſome of them in 
Dublin, had been conſtrained by the power of his Majeſty's Army to quit 
their habitations, which lay waſte ; that in thoſe places in the country, there 
% was ſome corn actually growing, and ſtore of graſs for hay and feeding of 
« cattle; that divers of the Army and others who had ſuſtained loſs by the 
Rebellion, had been ſuitors to them for cuſtodiums as well of thoſe places, 
« as of houſes in the city belonging to Rebels; that as this might be ſome 
4 preſent relief for thoſe ſufferers; as it might encourage the ſoldiers by 
letting ſome of them make a gain thereby; as it was neceſſary to preſerve 
* as much of the corn and graſs for hay as might be (which otherwiſe might 
be loſt or fall to the Rebels) as it might be ſome beneſit in point of profit 
to his Majcſty, or at leaſt ſome advantage to his ſervice might be gained 
by preſerving the corn and graſs to ſupply the markets, and conſequently 
«« rclieve the Army and other good ſubjects; as the ſettling of ſome perſons 
in thoſe places might be a means to keep out the Rebels, who otherwile 
* having the advantage and relief thereof, would lodge too near Dublin; 
« and as the Rebels houſes in that city might ſerve for ſome of thoſe good 
ce ſubjects, who by the Rebellion were diſabled as yet to hire or rent houſes, 
« as they formerly could; they had for theſe reatons reſolved at the Board 
eto grant cuſtodiums to fit perſons of good proportions of thoſe lands and 
« houſes, and had already granted ſome, yet ſo as to be temporary and al- 
e terable at the pleaſure of the Board; and therein deſired to underſtand the 
« good pleaſure of his Majeſty, or of their Lordſhips (the Commillioners) 
eto guide them, that they might proceed or ſtay, as to them ſhould be 
« thought fit.” Far from having his Majeſty's directions, I do not find that 
this propoſal was ever communicated to him; but the others approbation 
was ſufficient, and the Lords Juſtices granted a vaſt number of caſtodiums. 

Specious reaſons are never wanting, even in caſes where private profit is 
only deſigned; and thoſe mentioned in this letter have paſſed fo well with 
ſome writers who had ſeen it, that without enquiring into the fact they have 
readily imagincd, thar the granting of ſuch cuſtodiums really produced tholc 
benefits and conveniences which are there repreſented. But Captain Tucker 
is an unexceptionable witneſs, how much in fact theſe cuſtodiums obſtructed 
the ſervice. He was preſent in Council, when a remarkable inſtance of 
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to relieve the garriſon of the Naas, which was then in great diſtreſs, or 
to quit the place. If it were quitted, the enemy would ſeize and ſtraiten 
Dublin exccedingly : it was determined therefore, notwithſtanding their great 
wants in that city, to ſend a month's proviſion from thence to the Naas. 
Sir Arthur Loftus the Governor of it offered at that time to ſupply it with 
two months proviſion, and to maintain it without any relief from the State, 
if they would but allow him one troop of horſe to ſcour the country there- 
abouts and fetch in proviſions. This propoſal was rejected by the Council, 
becauſe the troops were employed upon the Officers cyſtodiums, and none 
could be ſpared from thence. Theſe cuſtodiums opened indeed a vaſt field 
of private profit to the Lords Juſtices, and enabling them to oblige and ferve 
their own creatures, were a mighty acceſſion to them of power and influ- 
ence; ſo that there is the leſs reaſon to wonder at the deference and com- 
pliances of the members of the Board and others, who were ſubſetvient to 
them in their meaſures. If any perſons leſs obſequious were entitled to theſe 
cuſtodiums, the Marquis of Ormonde had the belt pretenſions of any body, 
on account of his ſuperior loſſes and ſervices. He had loſt by the Rebellion 
a better eſtate than all the Council beſides had in Ireland, and it was now 
entirely poſſeſſed by the enemy. He had conſtantly attended the ſervice, and 
expended in it great ſums of money out of his own purſe. He was Gene- 
ral of the Army, and had been ſucceſsful in every expedition that he under- 
took. Yet notwithſtanding the rights or claims of his charge, the merit of 
his ſervices, the greatneſs of his loſſes, and the difficulties under which, be- 
ing ſtripped of his all, he laboured for ſubſiſtence, I do not find the leaſt 
ground to imagine, that he ever had any cuſtodium of either houſe or land 
granted to him. Thoſe to whom they had been granted, were ſo intent 
upon making their own private gain out of the publick neceſſities, that theſe 

odiums do not ſeem to have been attended with thoſe advantages of ſup- 
plying the markets with corn, as it was ſuggeſted they would. For on | Feb. 4. 
at this time, when the Army was in fo terrible a diſtreſs for want of corn, 
that it was to be ſent out to Roſſe, becauſe it could not ſubſiſt in Dublin, 
thoſe Gentlemen did not think ten ſhillings a barrel (the price fixed by the 
State) a ſufficient inducement to make them open their hoards of corn, 
and bring it to market; and to remedy that inconvenience, it was moved 
in Council, that the price ſhould be raiſed to twenty ſhillings a barrel, that 
they might be tempted to produce the corn out of their cuſfodiums, and 
ſupply the city. 

It is ſcarce neceſſary to ſay any thing more to ſhew the little benefit deriv- 
ed to the ſervice from theſe cuſtodiums ; and yet it may not be amils to take 
notice of one fat more, becauſe it will help to explain a paſſage which will 
be hereafter related in this hiſtory. ł Sir ohn Temple had a grant made him 
of the milnes and fiſhing at Kilmainham belonging to one Macenoy that was 
in rebellion. All the corn for the uſe of the Army in Dublin was ground 
at thoſe milnes, and a ſixteenth part of that corn was taken by him for toll; 
ſo that in ſixteen days time he received the full value of what would ſupply 
the whole Army in bread for a day. If the State had made a better provi- 
ſion in the caſe, all that charge might have been ſaved; and as the caſe 
ſtood, it was but equitable that the corn for the uſe of the Army ſhould be 
ground at none at all, or at leaſt at very little charge. Sir John Temple had 
the cuſtodium granted him, when he took upon him the care of overſeeing 
the proviſions for the Army; but the grant (if like others) was only tempo- 
| raty, and revocable at the pleaſure of his Majeſty or the Board. Sir Phi- 
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CHarLes lip Percival, now Commiſſary- General of the victuals, moved on Der. 17 
I. 1642. that this affair might be rectified, and the charge of grinding for the 
WY WV Army either ſaved or leſſened. But nothing was done in it, and Sir John 
1643. continued to enjoy his cſfodium, till he fell into diſgrace in the ſummer fol. 
lowing, when it was taken from him by his Majeſty's order. 
The Lords Juſtices and ſome of the Council had melted their plate to raiſe 
money, and had with great difficulty provided victuals and all neceſſaries for 
Lord Liſle's march, l when the Marquis of Ormonde on Feb. 18. declared his 
reſolution of going with the Army in perſon. The Committee of Parliament and 
Captain Tucker had advanced 500 l. a piece for the ſervice, moſt of the bills were 
accepted, and 470 l of the money was actually in the Vice-Treaſurer's hands. 
Reynolds and Goodwin were for recalling that money, and would not lend 
what they had taken up, ſince Lord Liſie was not to have the chief com- 
mand. In vain did Tucker repreſent to them, * that the Marquis of Ormond: 
had engaged his honour at the Council Table to go upon the ſame deſign 
« as was to have been executed by Lord Liſle; that it would be an intole. 
t rable affront to put by the Marquis at this time, when he had formerly 
© been the propoſer of the ſame expedition, and had been refuſed out of 
te private reſpe& to Lord Liſſes father; that the expedition ought to go on 
« whoeyer had the command of the Army; and if it could not be under- 
© taken for want of that money which they had in their hands and had 
e promiſed to furniſh, they ſhould be cenſured as kinderers of the ſervice, 
« which was ncithcr for their own reputation, nor for the honour of the 
« Parliament which employed them.” Whether this was the occaſion or no, 
the Lords Juſtices were ſo cool in the matter, after the Marquis of Ormonde 
had undertaken the expedition, that they made on Feb. 27. m an order in 
Council, which was underſigned by the Counſellors then preſent, © that 
te the intended expedition ſhould be left wholly to the Lieutenant-General 
tt of the Army and the Council of War, notwithſtanding any former debate 
e or reſolution taken at the Board concerning the ſame. 
The Marquis The expedition being reſolved on by the Council of War, the Lords Juſti- 
K N ces empowered the Licutenant-General, whilſt the Army was abroad, to 
command and employ any ſhips on the coaſts of the Kingdom for the pub- 
lick; and though they recommended to him the taking vengeance on the Re- 
bels and their relievers by fire and ſword, yet conſidering the unavoidable 
neceſſity enforcing the ſending out of the Army to find ſubſiſtence in the 
enemies country, they allowed him, in caſe he could not gain by the ſword 
ſufficient proviſions for that purpoſe, to receive voluntary relief of victuals 
from ſome of the Rebels, and on that account to ſpare from deſtruction ſuch 
houſes and places as he ſhould think fit, for as ſhort a time as might be, but 
no longer than whilſt the Army was abroad in this expedition. The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde on March 2. left Dublin with the Army (conſiſting of 2500 
foot and 500 horſe, two demi-culyerins for battery, and four field pieces. 
The next day he took Caſtle-martin, Kildare, and the caſtle of Tully, as he 
did Tymolin the day following; and advanced to Catherlogh by eaſy marches, 
to allow time for the carriages to come up with ſome proviſions, ( the car- 
riage of which he was forced to defray himſelf) and for the ſhip, which the 
Lords Juſtices were to ſend him with bread and ammunition, to arrive at 
Duncannon. When the Army was advanced near Cather/ogh, a Council of 
War was held, where it was reſolved to beſiege Roſs. He ſent a party of 
horſe on the 11th to view it, and came before the place on the 12th, and 
immediately planted a battery to make a breach. There were in it only 
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two companies of foot, but the Rebels being encamped with 4000 men CHARLES 
within three miles of Roſſe, and having the Barrow open to them, they I. 
threw that night, from the other ſide of the river, 500 men into the town, 
and the next day 1500 more. 1643. 

The Marquis was much ſurprized to find the ſhip from Dublin not ar- 
rived; but when he conſidered how meanly he was provided at his ſetting 
forth, and with what great difficulty and delay the ſorry accommodation he 
had, was at laſt gotten, he caſily judged where the failure lay. He had left 
inſtructions in writing for the maſter of the ſhip which was to bring him the 
neceſſary proviſions of bisket, powder, match, bullets and ſalt, and forty 

ounds, with Sir Philip Percival to be advanced to him towards his pay. 

Vhen he marched from Dublin the wind was very fair, and the ſhip might 
have been in two days at Duncannon. There were three veſſels in the har- 
bour of Dublin fit for the ſervice; but the day the Lieutenant General ſet 
out, Captain Hart was ordered to be unloaden; and Captain Hill being 
named to the Lords Juſtices by the Marquis's Agent, and ready to go, they 
diſapproved of him the next day, and ſent for Captain Lucas, a furious Par- 
liamentarian, who was not fully unloaden, and could not be made fit with- 
out twenty men more to be preſſed, and three pieces of ordnance to be lent 
him, he having only five in his ſhip, and ten men on board. His demands 
were high, and he was referred to Sir Philip Percival and the Marſhal of 
the Admiralty, who could not agree with him under 113 J. per month, and 
to give him time till Monday March 7. to be ready. The bread was by Sir 
Philip's care inſtantly put on board, but the ordnance (of which he had no 
charge) and other proviſions were not loaden, nor the ſhip ready to fail cill 
the 12th, when the wind was turned. 

Had that ſhip been by that day before Roſſe, the enemy might have been 
prevented from ſending ſupplies croſs the river to reinforce the garriſon, and 
the town had been taken in four and twenty hours. But by that diſappoint- 
ment the Army was in terrible diſtreſs, incommoded with the weather, which 
was continually rainy, and deſtitute of proviſions as well as ammunition. 
The Marquis of Ormonde ſent to Lord Eſmonde Governor of Duncannon 
for a ſupply of both, who readily furniſhed him with all he could ſparc, 
which was 10000 weight of bisket, fifteen barrcls of powder, as many fir- 
kins of bullets, ſixty culverin, and thirty minion-ſhot, and nine hand gra- 
nadoes; and ſent on the 14th a little ſhip then in the river by Duncannon, 
and his own bark to be ready for any ſervice in which the Licutenant-Ge- 
neral ſhould think fit to employ them. Theſe ſmall veſſels annoycd the 
town with their ſhot; but the enemy having raiſcd a battery of two pieces 
of canon on the other ſide of the river, playcd upon them as they lay at 
anchor; and the wind being contrary as well as ſtormy, they were not able 
to get from under the command of their guns, which pierced the veſſels 
through, and tore their rigging. The only ſhift the mariners could make 
was to deſert the ſhips at low water, having firſt bored holes in them to ſink 
them, becauſe it was impracticable to get them off, and to betake themſelves 
to the Army, where they did afterwards good ſervice. 

The Marquis hopeleſs of any other ſupply of proviſions, found it impoſ- 
ſible for him to lie any time before the town; and his two demi-culverins 
having made a breach, he cauſed an aſſault to be given. Sir Fulk Huncks 
and Major Morrice (the ſame who was afterwards concerned in the ſurprize 
of Rainsborough at Doncaſter) had the management of that ſervice z but 
the defendants were ſo numerous, and had ſo ſtopped up the breach with 
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of ſome few men, Major Morrice being dangerouſly wounded in the attack. 


CYV Preſton having in the mean time aſſembled all the forces of the Rebels 
1643. advanced as far as Old Roſſe, with 6000 foot and 650 horſe, and quartered 


The battle of 


Roſſe 


within a league of the Army, which hindered the horſe from forraging a- 
broad. The \proviſions which Lord Eſinond had ſent, afforded each man 
in the Army bur four biskets a-picce, and were ſcarce ſufficient to ſerye them 
in their retreat, being only enough for three days, and they ſixty miles from 
Dublin. The Marquis of Ormonde ſubmitting to the neceſſity, and purſuant 
to the reſolution of a Council of War, raiſed the ſiege on the 17th, and ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, who perceiving his march, retired farther off to 
a faſtneſs of wood and bog, where they were joined by the forces that had 
been thrown into Roſſe. The Lieutenant · General encamped the firſt night 
about two miles from Old Roſſe upon an heath, from whence he could dic. 
cover where the enemy quartered. The next day he marched towards the 
place where the Rebels were poſted, and obſerving them to quit their quar- 
ters and advance towards him, he rode up to Sir Fr. Willoughby, Serjeant 
Major General of the Army, told him that he conceived the enemy intend- 
ed to fight, their forces being drawn up in battalia, and ordered him to 
draw up the Army in order of battle. This was done immediately, upon 
the ſide of an high ground, the ſix pieces of ordnance being placed between 
the diviſions, and about half a canon ſhot from the enemy. 

The Marquis of Or monde ſent out a ſmall party of horſe to diſcover how 
the enemy lay, who, as ſoon as they appeared within view, detached a tron 
body to encounter them: upon which the former retreated, and the others 
followed in their rear, till ſeeing the Army in battalia, they retreated like- 
wiſe to their main body. There was a ſmall height of ground between the 


two Armies, which ſo far intercepted the ſight of each other, that nothing 


could be ſeen over it but the heads of the horſemen. The Marquis obſery- 
ing the ſituation of that ground, which lay at ſome diſtance off, told the 
Serjeant Major General, that if they could but poſſeſs themſelves of that 
ground, they ſhould not only have a full view of the order of the Rebels 
Army, and be the better able to diſpoſe their own for the fight, but ſhould 
get alſo the advantage of the wind and ſun. Hereupon orders were given for 
the whole Army to move all at once in battalia as they were drawn up, with 


ſtill drums, till having mounted that height of ground, they ſaw the enemy 


before them, ſtanding in order of battle in a large field ſurrounded with 
ditches, not far from a great bog, and within half a musket ſhot of them, 
The Lieutenant of the ordnance had neglected to make the artillery advance, 
as the Army did; ſo that when Sir Fr. :i/loughby thought to plant it to the 
beſt advantage, he found it miſling, and was forced to ride back for it to 
the place where the Army was before drawn up, leaving Captain Arkins, 
who commanded the forlorn hope, with a party of musketeers placed along 
the ditch ſide that was before them, to ply the enemy in the mean time. 
At his coming back, he found all the Rebels horſe drawn into a ſpacious 
high-way or lane, which had high ditches on each fide, ready to iſſue out 
for an attack. To oppoſe them, he poſted two regiments of foot at the 
mouth of the lane which opened towards him, and behind theſe he planted 
the two demiculyerins, when they came up. The other four field-picces were 
planted between the diviſions, in the moſt convenient places. This done, 
he cauſed the two regiments poſted at the mouth of the lane to open to the 
right and left, and the two pieces of canon to fire down the lane upon the 
Rebels horſe, which was done wich ſo much care by Mr, Molineux the chief 
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Gunner, that eighty men and horſes were killed at the firſt fire. The enemy CharLEs 


did not care to ſtand a ſecond, but ſet up a great cry, and haſted with all 
ſpced out of the lane into the open field adjoining, the ordnance playing 
continually upon them, as faſt as they could charge and diſcharge. The Eng- 
liſh horſe were then ordered to charge the enemy's, before they had tormed 
again, which was not caſy for them to do, becauſe the canon bore upon them 
all the while, and the guns played diligently, through the good aſſiſtance 
given by Lord ſinonde's ſeamen, who underſtood that affair better than any 
of the Kain of artillery ſent with the Army. Lord Liſſe was Licutenant-Ge- 
neral and Sir T. Lucas Commiſſary-General of the horſe, and both paſſed 
over a ditch into the field to charge the enemy; but the latter's horſe ſtum- 
bling and falling with him, he reccived a dangerous wound in the head be- 
fore he could be recovered. Lord Liſle's horſe allo received a ſhot in the 
knee, which obliged him to mount another. The two bodies of horſe were 
mingled together, ſlaſhing one another for a time, till at laſt both rode 
away together, and diſappeared, being entirely out of ſight, leaving both Ar- 
mies of foot ſtanding in the field in battalia. 

They had all this while faced one another without moving, the enemy, 
though much more numerous, not daring to advance, and much amazed at 
the canon (of which they had none) playing upon them continually. The 
Marquis of Ormonde, uncertain of the fate of his horſe, reſolved to pals 
over the ditch, and attack the Rebels in the field, where they were drawn 
vp. This was done, whilſt a party of musketcers plicd the enemy with their 
ſhot, and the Engliſh ſetting up a great ſhout as they were ready to charge 
their battalions, the enemy almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke ran away, one 
diviſion after another, flying over a bog that was near them, till they came 
to an hill beyond it, where they had formerly quartered, There they ſeem- 
ed to rally again, but four regiments being ordered to attack them, they fled 
into a neighbouring wood, and never left running till they had got over the 
Barrow. As ſoon as they had croſſed the river, Preſton ordered the bridge 
to be broke down, for fear he ſhould be purſued by the victorious Army. 
He loſt about 500 men in this battle, (among which were ſeveral Comman- 
ders and perſons of Quality) beſides all his baggage and ammunition. Among 
other priſoners was taken Colonel Cullen, a native of Dublin, who having 
had the command of a regiment in the French ſervice, had quitted it to 
come over to the aſſiſtance of the Rebels, and was made by them Licute- 
nant-General of the Leinſter Army. The Marquis of Ormonde having had 
only about twenty of his men ſlain, and a few more wounded, in the bat- 
tle, encamped with his Army that night (March 18.) in the place where he 
had gained the victory. 

There is ſomething very myſterious and unaccountable in what is ſaid of 
the engagement between the horſe in this battle: the relation of it is ſo 
confuſed, that it looks as if Sir Fr. J//{loughby knew more than he durſt or 
carcd to ſpeak. Some imagined at that time, that there was a deſign to leſſen 
the glory which the Marquis of Ormonde might gain by a complete victory, 
and a great careleſſneſs and indifference in the chief Commander of the 
Engliſh horſe as to the event of that day's action, ſince a treaty was ſet on 
toor, that might probably end in a peace, which, to further ſchemes where- 
un he was engaged, he was deſirous to prevent at any rate. It is certain, that 
there was no great diſproportion in their numbers between the Engliſh and 
the {r;ſh horſe, the one being 500, the other but 650; that the Engliſh 
horſe were much better trained and mounted than the others, whoſe men 
were unexpericnced, and whoſe horſes were moſt of them no better than 
zarrons ; that in all actions hitherto the Engliſh had caſily beat the enemies 
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I. 


defeat of the Triſh cavalry ; and that the Eugliſb never began an attack with 


E&YV fo much advantage, as they did this day againſt the Iriſb, among whoſe horſe 


1643. 


ſuch havock was made, and ſuch terror and amazement ſtruck by the un— 
expected ſalute of the canon which the Serjeant Major General had planted 
at the mouth of the lane, unſcen till they were felt, playing through the 
expertneſs of the ſailors without any intermiſſion upon the enemy, and do- 
ing great execution among them. The Engliſh horſe, after the defeat of the 
Triſh, marching off out of the field, ſo that no body knew what was become 
of them, might have been of fatal conſequence, and was undoubtedly very 
prejudicial to the ſervice; for it the Marquis of Or monde had upon the flight 
of the enemies foot had but three or four troops with him to ſend upon the 
purſuit, few or none of them would have eſcaped. But either emulation or 
raſhneſs, or ſome motive of a worſe nature, prevented that advantage, and 
loſt a favourable opportunity of giving the enemy a blow, which they would 
not eaſily or ſoon have recovered ; the flower of their Leinſter forces, which 
Preſton had taken great care to diſcipline, and which were the beſt armed 
of any they had, being aſſembled in that Army, which being cut in pieces, 
though they might poſſibly have repaired the deſtrution of their ſoldiers 
by new recruits of men, yet they could hardly have ſupplicd the loſs of their 
arms. 

It was very convenient for the Engliſh Army that Preſton broke down 
his bridge over the Barrow, becauſe it allowed them to range all over the 
country at their pleaſure for their ſubſiſtence, and to continue their march 
with great ſccurity to Dublin. Otherwiſe his loſs was ſo inconſiderable, 
that recollecting his forces, he might have haraſſed them exceedingly, and 
cut off great numbers of them in their march. The Army was much en- 
cumbered with their ordnance and a multitude of carriages, and was to pals 
through many great ſtreights, woods, ſtony and rocky paſſages, which having 
no impediments in their way, but the badneſs of the roads and the incle- 
mency of the weather, they had enongh to do to make their paſlage through 
them. Had the Rebels intercepted them upon thoſe paſſages, it is cer- 
tain the whole Army would have been endangered, not having above two 
days bread, or ſcarce ſo much; and by being hindered or retarded in their 
journey, they would through want have been in extreme danger of being 
loſt. Preſton had the reputation of a knowing man in his profeſſion, but 
he did not behave himſelf on this occaſion anſwerable to that character, nor 
take his meaſures with that judgment and conduct which might have been 
expected from an Officer of his experience. The breaking down of the 
bridge over the Barrow might be the effect of hurry, and was naturally 
enough ſuggeſted by the conſternation and diſperſion of his forces; but no- 
thing can excuſe his groſs error in quitting his camp, and advancing to meet 
an cnemy, whom he might have deſtroyed without fighting and without 
hazard. The Jriſh ſeldom wanted intelligence, and he could not well be 
ignorant of the ſituation and ſtarving condition of the Engliſh Army. Yet 
he quitted his hold to expoſe himſelf to all the uncertaintics of a battle in 
the open field, without any advantage on his ſide, when he might have walt- 
ed for his enemy in the place, where he was ſtrongly poſted, in a narrow 
paſlage, through which they were neceſſarily to paſs, and where it was in 2 
manner impoſſible to force him. When the Engliſh Officers after their 
victory took a careful view of the place, they found it impaſſable for their 
ordnance, had they met with any reſiſtance, having trouble and difficulty 
enough to get their own perſons through the paſs, even when they had no 
encmy to withſtand them. The 
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The Marquis of Ormonde after his victory continued his march towards CHARLE3 
Dublin, where having had advice of Preſton's march, and of the great I. 
ſlrength of his forces, they were in no little pain about the fate of their 
Army. * The Lords Juſtices though they had cated themſelves tor a time oe." ES 50 
ſo conſiderable a part of © the forces as compoſed it, were yet exceedingly Orne . 
« puzzled how to keep alive the reſidue that were leſt in that City, and ws 6 Dub. 
« {ome garriſons thereabouts. Their ſtores of victuals were exhaulted, and "7" 
« if the loldicrs were left to take it in their own way from the inhabitants +47 1/ 
« there muſt neceſſarily enſue ſuch diſorder and contuſion, as would inſtantly 7% 

« entorce the disbanding of the forces, and the diſlolving of the Govern- 
ment, and conſequently the loſs of the Kingdom. They retolved, as the 
« laſt and uttermoſt expedicnt, to diſtribute the ſoldiers tor their victuals, with 
« as much equality as they could, among the inhabitants of the city and tuburbs 
« of Dublin. They had deferred this as long as poſſibly they could, as 
« well to conccal trom the Rebels the deſperate condition to which they 
« were reduced, as becauſe they were ſure, this way could not long hold 
« out in a place, where the inhabitants of all ſorts had been detpoiled ' of ' 
« thcir eſtates and fortunes by the Rebels; where all trade was ruined, and 
there was little hope of being ſupplied with proviſions, becauſe there was 
© no money to buy them. They diſtributed in this manner on March t;. 
« about 2000 foot and ſome troops of horſe in Dublin, and quartcred about 
500 foot more upon that part of the County, which was not yet entirely 
waſted. This burden was ſo heavy upon the city, and the bcarers of it 
ſo few and indigent, that in ten days time many poor inhabitants, who 
were hardly able to feed themſelves, being charged with feeding the ſol— 
dier, were conſtrained to break up houſckeeping ; others to, ſcatter their 
children and families; others to prepare themſelves for departing the King- 
dom; and many heavy and lamentable complaints were daily brought to 
the State from poor and miſerable people concerning the ſame. The Lords 
Juſtices and Council, what with the ſenſe of the milerics of the ſoldiers, 
who were ſtarving before their faces on the one ſide, and the poor inhabi- 
tants extremities on the other, were in an inconceiveable perplexity and 
* ditquict of mind. Their diſtraction was the greater, becaute they found, 
that cven in this lamentable way, which was their laſt rclource, ſubſiſtence 
could not be expected for any conſiderable time; nay, it it continued but 
a tew days longer, the city would be at the beſt bur plundercd in an or- 
« dcrly way, and lo lctt deſolate. Beſides, it the Army then abroad ſhould, 
by any diſtreſs or through want, be forced back to Dublin, nothing could 
be expected, but preſent deſtruction of all. 

This misfortune came upon them ſooner than they imagined, The Mar— 
quis of Ormonde having in his way homewards burnt and ſpoiled the enemics 
country without the leaſt oppoſition, was at this very time advanced as far 
as Caſtle-Dermot. From thence he ſent the next day (March 24.) a con- 
voy with Sir T. Lucas and other wounded Officers to Dublin, and * wrote 
to the Lords Juſtices, © that he found it impoſſible ro keep the Army any 

longer abroad without further and continued ſupplies of vituals, and if 
their Lordſhips were in a condition to furniſh them therewith, yet it 
would be very difficult to keep the troopers and carriage horſes alive, ſo 
great was the ſcarcity of all kind of forrage, eſpecially in thoſe parts which 
were fitteſt to. maintain an Army. This was the ſenſe of all the chief Of- 
ficers, with whom he had adviſed on this occaſion, and it had been re— 
loived to continue their march with all poſſible ſpeed to Dublin.“ The 
Lords Juſtices were not able to ſupply him with any proviſions for the horſcs, 
yet would have ſent him on the 26th 6000 weight of bisket, with ſome am- 

Their letter of March 23. Vol. III. No. CXLI. See his letter. P. 323. 


munition, 
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I. 


Dublin. The charge upon that city became thereby the greater, when there 


V were fewer to bear it, by reaſon of the number of inhabitants that had broke 


I 643. 


Remonſtr ance 
ef the Rebels 
delivered at 
Trim. 


up houſekeeping and deſerted the place. The Lords Jultices v were forced 
thereupon to expel all ſtrangers thence, and ſend into England (ome thou- 
ſands of deſpoiled Engliſb, whole very cating there was become inſupport- 
able. They made a Reh ſcarch into the ſtores of the Merchants, and took 
away from them all the commodities which had been left unſcized before. 
This was all the ſhift they could make, yet it was ſo far from relieving the 
neceſſities of the Army, that on April 4. ſeveral Officers preſented at the 
Board a paper demanding money for their pay, and victuals for the loldicrs, 
in ſuch a threatening ſtile, that it was evident, if they were not ſatisfied, it 
muſt end in a mutiny. 

Whilſt the Marquis of Ormonde was out upon this expedition, four of 
the King's Commiſſioners, viz. the Earls of Clanricarde and Roſcommon, 
the Viſcount Moore, and Sir Maurice Euſtace met on March 17. at Trim 
with the Lord Gormanſton, Sir Robert Talbot, Sir Lucas Dillon, and Fobn 
Walſh, Agents for the confederate Roman Catholicks, and reccived from 
them in writing a Remonſtrance v, containing the particulars of their gric- 
vances, and deſiring redreſs of the ſame. In this inſtrument they proteſt 
ſolemnly, that they entertained no rebellious thoughts againſt his Majeſty, 
though he had cenſured them as guilty of an odious Rebellion ; they mag- 


nify their former merits in the grant of ſubſidies to his Majeſty, and endea- 


Read, and the ſeverities of the Lord Preſident in 


vour to apologize for their taking arms by various pretences; ſuch as the 
terrible ſeverities of the Engliſh Parliament againſt all of their Religion, 
their cruel inſiſting upon the execution of Romzſh Pricſts merely for being 
ſo, and their declared intention of introducing laws for the extirpation of 
thcir Religion throughout the three Kingdoms; the petitions from Dublin 
and Ulſter for the cxtirpation of it in Ireland, and the declarations of Sir ,. 
Parſons and others expreſſing the like deſign ; the adjournment of the Par- 
liament in Auguſt, and prorogation thereof in November 1641. to prevent 
his Majeſty's Graces from being enacted into laws; the jealouſics entertained 
of them by the State; the diſarming of the Roman Catholick inhabitants of 
Dublin, and the baniſhing thence of all Gentlemen not uſually reſident there to 
their country houſcs, and after they had lived quietly and inoffenſively there, 
pillaging and burning thoſe houſes, and bringing their perſons to Dublin to 
be tried for their lives; the murders committed by Sir C. Coote in the County 
of Wicklow and at Santry, the burning of 2 the racking of Sir John 
unſter; the waſte and de- 
ſolation of the Kingdom by the orders of the State, and the Lords Juſtices 
cauſing thouſands to be attainted, and reſtraining the general pardon they 
were directed to offer, to two or three Counties only, with an expreſs ex- 
ception of freeholders, to ſhew they aimed chiefly at eſtates; and their not 
being ſuffered to lay their complaints before his Majeſty, being always fruſ- 
tratcd in their attempts of doing ſo by the power and vigilance of the Lords 
Fwy aſſiſted by the malignant party in England then in arms againſt his 
ajeſty, in order to obtain with leſs difficulty the bad ends which theſe 
aimed at, of extirpating their Religion and Nation. 

As to the grievances whereof they complained, ſome of them were com- 
mon to all ſorts of men in the Kingdom; ſuch as the oppreſſion of the Court 
of Wards; the avoiding of Letters Patents, and want of a limitation of the 
Kings title, which rendered the poſſeſſion of all eſtates precarious ; the in- 
tended plantation of the Province of Connaght, and the Counties of Clare, 


” See their letter to the Speaker, April 4. 1643. „Vol. III. Ne. CXXXVII. 
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Tipperary and Limerick; the ſending over needy Xliniſters to raite eſtates CHARLES 
to themſelves by the oppreſſion of the Ir; the invalion of the privileges of I. 
the Parliament of Ireland, by the Eneliſh Commons taking upon them to LF WW 
queſtion and ſend for the Members thereof; by both Houtes denying the 1043. 
power of judicature to be in an Ih Parliament, though the molt cllcntial right 
of that body; and by the EAN Parliament's afluming a power to make 
ſtatutes to bind Ireland (though there never was a precedent thereot trom the 
rcign of Henry II. to the preſent time) by which the independency of their 
Kingdom was deſtroyed, Others of their grievances were peculiar to them- 
ſelves; ſuch as the late Act for the Ii Adventurers, by which two millions 
and an half of acres were alienated and all the reſt of the lands in [re/arnd 
made liable to be likewile diſtributed, in whole poſſeſſion locver they were, 
his Majeſty's tenures deſtroyed, his revenue impaired, and his power of par- 
doning and of granting thoſe lands taken away; and the incapacity, which 
in conſequence of the penal laws in 2 Elis. the Roman Catholicks lay un- 
der of enjoying places of honour or truſt, in Church or Commonwealth, 
aud of being cducatcd in a way of learning either in the Univerlity or pub- 
lick {chools of the Kingdom. Their deſires were to have theſe grievances 
redrcſled in a free Parliament, to be called in ſuch convenient time as his 
Majeſty ſhould think fit, in an indifferent place, and before a Governor of 
approved faith to his Majeſty, and acceptable to the Kingdom, and that 7%. 
ing's Act might be ſuſpended, during that Parliament, as it had been tor- 
merly in the 11th of Queen Elisabeth upon occaſions of tar leſs moment, 
and that nothing complained of in this Remonſtrance might hinder Roman 
Catholicks from fitting in that Parliament. This is the ſubſtance ot the gric- 
vances, of which they praycd redrels, and upon the obtaining thereof, made 
an offer ot employing 10000 men under experienced Commanders in deſence 
of his rcgal rights and prerogatives. a 

The Marquis of Ormonde upon his return from Roſſe received this Re- 77 4iny): /n- 
monſtrance from the other Commiſſioners, and on March 29. trantmitted% “ 

the erbauen 

it to his Majeſty x, though he did not think the propoſitions in it (as they 7 Fu. 
yet ſtood) for his ſervice, or indeed ſuch as the King would think fit to. 
grant. The King on Fan. 12. when he ſcent him that Commillion, had 
taken care to declare to him his ſentiments on thoſe points which he ima- 
gined the 1r;/þ would inſiſt upon in their propoſitions for peace, that tliey 
might ſerve the Marquis for a guide in his conferences with their Agents at 
the intended meeting, or in a treaty, when it ſhould be ſet on foot. With 
regard to a Tolcration of the Romyiſb Religion, or (which was in effect 
the ſame thing) an abrogation of the penal ſtatutes concerning Religion, the 
King declared that he could not conſent thereto; thoſe penal ſtatutes in Jre- 
land were not ſtrict, and he could never admit of more liberty in this reſpect, 
than ſuch a connivance in the execution of them, as had been uſed in his 
predeceſſors reigns, and in his own before the Rebellion. He thought the 
Iriſh had much to ſay for themſelves in the point of their not being com- 
manded by orders of the Parliament of England, nor obliged by any ſtatutes 
made there, till they ſhould be confirmed by their own Parliament. This 
had ever been the notion not only of the people of Ireland, but of the 
Kings and Council of England, fo that even King Henry VIII. got all the 
Acts for aboliſhing the Papal power, and ſuppreſſing, religious houſes which 
had paſſed in England, to be enacted likewile in Irelaud; which was the 
conſtant practice on the like occaſions. The Eugliſb Colony ſettled in JTre- 
land never imagined that they became ſlaves by being tranſplanted into the 
latter Kingdom, but that they had ſtill the ſame right of being bound by 
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CHARLEsno laws, except ſuch as were made with their own conſent, which they had 


I. 


enjoyed before they had the merit of reducing that country to the King's 


s obedience; and this claim had been ſo far warranted by practice, that in 


1643. 


Letter of the 


the ſpace of near 400 years, which had paſſed ſince the conqueſt, no inva- 
ſion had ever been made upon it, till the time of the Parliament which 
now ſat in England. However ſatisfied the King was in this reſpect, he ſtill 
required this caution to be obſerved, that what ſhould be agreed upon con- 
cerning the ſame, ſhould be admitted only by way of declaration of what 


Was actually their right, not as granted de novo. 


The Iriſh were uncaly that they could neither make nor propoſe a law 
for their own benefit, without the approbation of the Privy-Council of Eng- 
land, and therefore were likely to inſiſt on the repeal of Poyning's law, ar 
at leaſt on the grant of a propoſing power without ſuch an approbation. 
His Majeſty declared himſelf againſt both theſe propoſitions, as being con- 
trary to that policy which had for many ages preſerved that Kingdom in peace, 
and as what might poſſibly be attended with greater conſequences than at 
firſt ſight appeared. It was thought that the native Iriſb would propoſe to 
be reſtored to the plantation lands, of which they pretended to be unjuſtly 
diſpoſſeſſed; but in this point the King would allow no retroſpect, except 
from the beginning of his own reign. He had propoſed indeed a general 
plantation of the Province of Connaght and the County of Clare, but this 
had not been executed, and by the advice of the Council of England, he 
had conſented juſt before the Rebellion to give up that point; ſo that v 
few plantations had been actually made in his time upon the finding of his 
title to ſome lands in the Counties of Tipperary, Limerick, Wicklow, MWex- 


ford and Kilkenny. But few as they were, he was againſt concluding any 


ching poſitively for the preſent; but thought it might be proper enough to 
refer that matter to the examination of ſome fit Commiſſioners, whereby 
the concluſion of it would be ſubſequent to the treaty, and then it might be 
more caly for him to give ſatisfaction to his Britiſbß ſubjects who had lately 
planted them, or to the Iriſb who had formerly poſſeſſed them. 

It was imagined that the 1r;/þ would inſiſt on being governed by Miniſters 
of State and Officers of their own country; but if this was propoſed fo as to 
exclude the Britiſb, his Majeſty was abſolutely for rejecting it, as what he could 
not either in honour or ſafety grant. But if it was deſired only to enable 
the Iriſh in ſuch capacities, the more way might be given to it, becauſe it 
would be always in his Majeſty's choice, whom he would entruſt with thoſe 
charges. Nor could there be any great danger or inconvenience, if ſome 
of the more ſubordinate Miniſters were Iriſb, ſo long as they ſhould be 
controllable by the major part of the Engliſß; and by degrees his Majeſty 
might with more ſafety reduce the frame of the Goyernment to its former 
condition. Such were the King's ſentiments and inſtructions upon theſe heads, 
founded upon an impartial conſideration of the Engliſh and Iriſb intereſts in 
that Kingdom, and making an equitable proviſion for the ſecurity of both. 
'Tis eaſy to ſee how much the demand of a redreſs of grievances in a Par- 
liament, unreſtrained by Poyning's law claſhed with theſe inſtructions, and 
it was as eaſy to foreſee other ill conſequences that would ariſe from grant- 
ing that demand. In a ſenſe hereof, the Marquis of Ormonde thought the 
propoſitions of the Triſh (unleſs they ſhould recede from, or qualify them on 
a treaty) to be contrary to his Majeſty's ſervice. | 

He made the ſame judgment of a letter *, which had been in his abſence 


{4 J4/*5 wrote by the Lords Juſtices and ſome of the Council to his Majeſty, diſad- 


di ſuading a 


pea ce * 


viſing peace with the Rebels. Thoſe Gentlemen were againſt it upon Wy 


Lid. Sir R. Coxe Appendix iv. 


terms 
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terms leſs than an univerſal forfeiture of the eſtates of all that had taken CHARLES 
arms, without diſtinction of perſons, or regard to the different circumſtances I. 
of their caſe, and manner of their behaviour. This would have made their Y 
intended plantation as general as they could have wiſhed, and would have $943: 
afforded Sir V. Parſons a fine opportunity of exerciſing his talents of tur- 
veying. In order to this ſcheme they had rejected all the overtures made by 
the Lords of the Pale for a ſubmiſſion upon the King's Proclamation, and 
all the propoſals made by them and others for a Cellation of hoſtilities, had 
wrote into England, reaſons after their declamatory manner againſt the ac- 
cepting of thole offers, and had confidently anſwered tor a ſpeedy reduction 
of the Rebels by force of arms, and the power of his Majeſty's forces. With 
this view on * Zan. 31. when the King's late Commiſlion, which had been 
preſented the day before to the Board, was taken into conſideration, in the 
preſence of the Parliament Committee, they propoſed to write a letter to 
the King to diſſuade a treaty by repreſcnting the cruelties of the Rebels, their 
invaſion of his Majeſty's authority, and ſetting up a new form of govern- 
ment. This was then oppoſed with ſo much reaſon, that the Lords Juſtices 

=_ could get but two of the Council to declare themſelves of their opinion; 

= the reſt who were preſent (viz. the Marquis of Ormonde, the Lords Chan- 
ccllor, Moore, Braba gon and Lambert, Sir Ger. Lowther, Sir Fr. Willoughby, 
Sic T. Lucas, Sir James Mare, Sir G. WWentworth, and Sir Rob. Meredith) 
being either abſolutely againſt it, or elſe ſilent on the occaſion. The Lords 
Juſtices however ordered a letter to be drawn, and taking advantage of the 
Marquis's abſence during his expedition to * re ſolved to lay hold on the 
opportunity and reſume the debate; which they did on March 16. They 
had two or three days before gained the conſent of the Council to an act, 
which could only ſerve to exaſperate the Rebels, and produce a retaliation 
that might enflame matters to ſuch a degree as to put a ſtop to all further 
treaty. R. Grenville had taken at Longwood, Mr. Edward Me Liſagb Con- 
nor, and in the battle of Rathconnel on Feb. 7. he had alſo taken one Dow- 
dall, another Gentleman named Betagh, and one Aylmer, fon of Garret 
Aylmer a Lawyer, eminent in his profeſſion, all Gentlemen of conſiderable 
families. Sir Richard, though very ſevere in the proſecution of the war, 
was yet a man of great ſpirit and honour, and not likely to violate the quar- 
ter he had given. They wrote therefore to him, that they had occaſion to 
examine the ſaid priſoners, and b ordered him to ſend them for that purpoſe 
to Dublin under a ſafe guard. They ſigned at the ſame time another or- 
der to Sir H. Tichburne, to examine only if thoſe priſoners were lo taken, 
and to cauſe them immediately to be executed by martial law. They ex- 
peed a like compliance from the Council in the caſe of the Letter which 
they had ready drawn up to thcir own mind, and were not miſtaken, though 
it met with oppoſition from ſome of the Members that were preſent. 
The letter was drawn upon the plan before propoſed, repreſenting the 
cruelty of the Ulſter Iriſh, and their declarations for making Sir Phelim O 
Neile their King, and fleaing King Charles alive, and driving out him and 
his poſterity for ever; and then charging all this to the account of the O/d 
Engliſh, who had taken arms aftcrwards for fear of extirpation, who had 
made no ſuch declarations, and deteſted thoſe cruelties as much as the Ju- 
ſtices themſelves. Againſt theſe Old Engliſh the late Aſſembly at Kilkenny, 
and the order which in the neceſſity of their affairs, they had ſet up for their 
government during the troubles, was urged as an unpardonable invaſion of 
his Majeſty's authority; which ſeemed to be diſclaimed by their ſolliciting 
of ſuccours from abroad, and by the Oath of Aſſociation which they had 


* Tacker's journal, p. 56, 57. d See both orders of March 13. D. 199. and 200. 
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arc not ſcrupulouſly rigorous in adhering to truth) and ſome obſetvations of 


their own upon the conduct of the affairs of Irelaud in former times, very 
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different from thoſe which Sir Jo Dauys makes on the ſame ſubject, are 
the ſubſtance of a very long letter ſo full of declamation, that there was no 
room lcft for reaſoning. The whole of it is calculated purely ro perſuade 
the King, that no peace ſhould be made with the Rebels, and that the Ex- 
gliſh could not be ſafe in their poſſeſſions, nor the Kingdom civilized and 
improved, without an utter cxtirpation of all the Roman Catholick Gentle- 
men and proprictors. But how this ſhould be effected they do not offer to 
lay, nor take any notice of the great power of the Rebels, a matter well 
worthy of conſideration on ſuch a ſubject. © They confeſs indecd, that 
« they were at this time in a very terrible want of means to ſupport a war, 
« as they had often, and lately to the full declared thither, whence only 
© they were to expect re-inforcement; and they foreſaw that unleſs ſup. 
« plics of money, munition, arms, clothes and other habiliments of war 
« were ſpeedily ſent them, they had little hope of eſcaping utter deſtruc- 
* tion and loſs of the Kingdom. They were brought to this hard con- 
* dition only by the unexpected failing of proviſions timely miniſtered 
* unto them, without which they had always ſignified thither (to the 
* Parliament of England) that the Kingdom of Ireland could not be 
« ſuſtained out of any ſubſiſtence within it. But till they did not de- 
* ſpair of God's goodneſs in ſending them ſupplies, and if thoſe lupplics 
« arrived in time, they would take ample vengeance on the Rebels, and re- 
« ducc them into ſuch a ſtate as they ſhould not caſily relapſe into their 
affected commotions, and ſo find a way to a peace which ould not be 
«wattcended with a lingering ruin, but be ſuitable to his Majeſty's greatneſs, 
t and cſtabliſh the future ſafety and happineſs of his poſterity, and of the 
« Kingdom.” It is not wiſdom in the moſt powerful State to make a whole 
Nation, how contemptible ſocver, deſperate, and the work of extirpation 
had by this time appeared fo very difficult e, that the term now began to be 
worn out, and the prime authors of that ſcheme were aſhamed of acknow- 
ledging their intention. The Lords Juſtices accordingly in this letter thought 
fit to diſclaim it in words, at the ſame time that they labourcd all they 
could to effect it by repreſenting it as neceſſary, and indeed as the only means 
of eſtabliſhing the peace of the Kingdom on a ſure and laſting foundation. 
The Marquis of Ormonde had juſt reaſon to diſapprove a letter, calculated 
to effect the utter deſolation of his country, which was already much ad- 
vanced by the terrible havock made in obedience to the orders of the Lords 
Juſtices for deſtroying every thing by fire and ſword ; orders which though 
they rendered a new plantation neceſlary in all the Counties about Dublin, 
were yet a great occaſion of the miſeries ſuffered by the Army in that city 
tor want of proviſions, and the cauſe of their not being able to undertake 
any expedition of conſequence againſt the Rebels. He ſaw the letter was 
deſigned to diſtreſs the King, and to miſlead him into meaſures prejudicial 
to his ſervice. He had it now in his power to ſend fit perſons to give his 
Majeſty a true account of the ſtate of his affairs (more fully than he either 
could, or it was prudent to do, by writing) without asking leave of the 
wa and being obliged to tell them the reaſons of his ſending. 
They had on June 27. 1642. upon the return of Sir P. J/emyſs from Eng- 
land with new powers to the Lord of Ormonde, made an order in Council, 
that the Licutenant General of the Army ſhould licence no Commander, 
© Othccr or ſoldier of the Army to depart out of the Kingdom, upon any 
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« pretence whatſoever, without the allowance of the Board, firſt had and 
« gbtained in that behalf.“ It is difficult to find another precedent of the 
General of an Army's being inhibited the power of granting patles, and of 
ſending expreſles to certify his Prince of the ſtate and proceedings ot the 
Army enttuſted to his Command; but by rcaſon of this order he could not 
ſend Sit P. J/emyſs over in the Auguſt following, nor Major I ooghonſe in 
January afterwards to the King, without a pals from the Lords Jultices. 
They made this order after they had for above two months left off carre- 
ſponding with the King, as it they had a mind he ſhould have no intelli- 
gence from any body elſe. When the King hearing from other hands of 
Reynolds and Goodwin preſiding in the Council, and awing the Members, 
ordered the Lords Juſticcs not to ſuffer them to be preſent there, they made 
an apology for their long ſilence on account of their having correſponded 
all the time with the Parliament, to whom he had left the management of 
the war, and with the Commiſſioners appointed by them; the beſt excuſe 
they had to offer, though far from being a good one, when they knew that 
the Parliament and thoſe Commiſſioners had been ſo long in open Rebel- 
lion againſt his Majeſty. When the Committee was forbid the Council- 
Board of Ireland, ſcveral Members thereof, who could not ſpeak their mind, * 
when thoſe Gentlemen were preſent, or thought that it would be to no pur- 
pole if they did, began to attend again at Council; and then on Feb. 27. 
the order reſtraining the Lieutenant General from ſending over Officers 
without licence from the State, was revoked. 

Being thus at liberty to ſend a fit perſon to his Majeſty, he reſolved to 1,44; of 
give him a juſt account of the ſtate of affairs in Dublin, and a truc repre- Ormonde's 
ſentation of the wants and miſerable condition of the Army there, which 5 
without a ſpeedy ſupply muſt in a few months disband or periſh. The ſuſtices account of the 
had neglected to give the King this account in their letter diſſuading the 1 
peace; though it was abſolutely neceſſary to enable him to form a right 147% 1- 
judgment as to the meaſures he was to take, either for peace or war. The Le. 
Marquis of Ormonde therefore moved it at the Board, © as d a thing highly 
© rcquilite (in the ſituation wherein they then ſtood) to make their condi- 
© tion known to his Majeſty, who was moſt concerned therein, both con- 

« {idcring the little or no hopes they had from the Parliament, of any future 
* ſupplies of money or v.Ctuals; and for that they could not expect any 
conſiderable quantity of proviſions within the Kingdom, through the 
« want of tillage, and the general ſpoil committed as well by the ſoldier as 
the Rebel; as allo that it might be reprefentcd to his Majeſty, that if ſud- 
den ſupplics out of England ſhould not be ſent thither within ſuch a pre- 
* ſcribed time as the Board ſhould conceive the Kingdom to be able to ſub- 
e ſiſt without thoſe ſupplies, that then the Army there mult of neceſlity be 
« disbanded, and the Proteſtants periſh or be left to the will of the Rebels.” 
The Lords Juſtices rejected this motion, though it was of the greateſt impor- 
tance to the King's ſervice, and though they had actually ſent the like ac- 
count in many letters of theirs to the Parliament of England and their Com- 
miſſioners for Iriſb affairs. The Marquis of Ormonde till thought it ne- 
ceſſary that his Majeſty ſhould not be kept in the dark on this ſubject, and 
calling to him ſeveral Members of the Council then in town (v/z. the Lord 
Chancellor Bolton, the Biſhop of Meath, the Lords Braba gon and Lambert, 
Sir F. Willoughby, Sir ames Ware and Sir G. J/entworth) they all on April 
1. joined in a letter to his Majeſty, wherein they gave him an account, 
that it was then full five months ſince any treaſure ſrom the Parliament 
** had arrived at Dublin, which being then but 29090 . or thereabouts, 
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| ce how long ſuch a ſum could laſt, conſidering the charge of fo great an 
ha og: « Army, 1 the vaſt arrcar it had contracted, his Majeſty might caſily judge. 
And now through the want of neceſlary ſupplies of money from thence 
1643. „ jn ſo long a time, and the ſmall or no hopes they had of any future ſu 
« ply (which they were the rather induced to think, becauſe Mr. Reynolde, 
« one of the Parliament Committee, at the very firſt arrival thereof, expreſ- 
« ſed at the Council- Board, that they ſhould make much of the moneys 
te they then had, for that they could expect no more in haſte ; whoſe words 
te they had found by experience to be too true) they were reduced to ſo 
« perplexed a condition, that although no ways had been ſpared, which ei- 
*« ther borrowing or ceſſing could afford; yet they found by the poverty of 
* the country, which in all places where the Army had marched, was now 
become almoſt deſolate and ruined, that thoſe ways would very ſhortly 
4 fail, and that many of the Officers, who had bchaved themſelves ve 
* valiantly and zealouſly in the ſervice, were driven to very miſerable extre- 
"ve te mities, and in all probability muſt ſhortly either leave the Kingdom, or 
« periſh therein; it being already in motion amongſt ſome of them to diſ. 
band part of the Army; which if it ſhould happen in any diſorderly way, 
« it was caſy to be foreſeen what a diſſervice it would prove to his Majeſty, 
They repreſented further, that there were but 170 barrels of powder in 
« the magazine of Dublin (whence the Armics and garriſons in Leinſter 
and Connaght were to be ſupplicd) which in an active war would be ve 
« ſoon ſpent; that (what went to the very life and being of the Army) the 
« victuals in the ſtores were in a manner ſpent, and little or no ſupplies to be 
“ expected in that waſted country; that ſome ſmall quantity of corn had been 
te lately gotten from the Merchants of Dublin, but the State was forced to 
« take the goods of other Merchants from them to pay for it; that not- 
« withſtanding this ſmall addition, the ſtores of victuals would be ſoon ſpent; 
te that the ſoldiers had been ceſſed upon Dublin to keep them from ſtarv- 
ing, but that method could not laſt any conſiderable time. Upon the 
« whole, they were of opinion, that if conſiderable ſupplies of money, mu- 
_ & nition and victuals, were not ſent thither within a month or two, or if 
« his Majeſty did not in the mean time give directions, what to do, in caſe 
ce they ſhould not be by that time ſupplied, the Army there, they his Ma- 
« jeſty's ſervants, with the reſt of the Proteſtants of that Kingdom, ſhould 
« periſh and be conſumed; and his Majeſty enforced to make a new con- 
« queſt with very great diſadvantage ; for which reaſons they humbly craved 
© his Majeſty's directions and commands might be ſpeedily ſent thither. 
This letter was ſent to the King by Sir P. Wemyſs. It contained a much 
more modeſt account of the diſtreſſes of the State ©, which every day grew 
nearer to deſtruction and confuſion, and of the extremities of the Army which 
were continually increaſing, than the Lords Juſtices themſelves gave of either 
in their letters to the Parliament. The Marquis of Ormonde had the greateſt 
difficulty imaginable to keep the Officers from going for England; he de- 
ſpaired of being able to do ſo much longer, becauſe they ſtaid with great 
diſcontent; and it was plainly impoſſible either to do ſervice, or to keep the 
neceſſitous ſoldier from diſorder, when thoſe that ſhould govern them were 
Complaints of either gone or kept there with ſo much reluctancy. The Officers, extreme 
he Officers of as their ſufferings were, might poſſibly have bore them with leſs uncaſinels; 
MO they had not been abuſed by thoſe who ought to have had a more tender 
ſenſe of their miſerable condition. They knew there was no money to pay 
them, and had no further hopes of any; but as mankind generally ſubmit 
in ſilence to real and unavoidable neceſſities, they would probably have re- 
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ceived the little dividends, that had been made them ſometimes when ſmall CHARLES 
ſums of money were remitted, without much clamour, it they had not been I. 
defrauded even in thoſe little dividends. This treatment made them outra- CYWAgj 
gious ; they had complained of it formerly, but without relief. The Lords 13. 
Juſtices indeed before the expedition to Roſſe had, to engage them to march, 
promiſed to do them juſtice, but thoſe promiſes had been attended with no 
effect. The Parliament meeting on the 2oth of that month, they preſented 
a pctition upon the ſubject of theſe abuſes to the Houle of Lords; which as 
ſoon as the Houſe met, was preſented by Lord Lambert. 
They repreſented in this petition 8, © that they had engaged their lives and 7's (ton 
« fortunes for the advancement of his Majeſty's ſervice, and the ſuppreſſion 24.“ 7 
« of the Rebellion in that Kingdom, where they were employed by Com- 
« miſſion from his Majeſty, with the agreement and eſtabliſhment of the Par- 
« liament of England; that though they had with unwearied patience en- 
« dured more penury than could be reaſonably expected from them, yet at- 
« ter their fruitleſs expectations of relief out of England, or by the State in 
% Treland, they now at length in the laſt place, and at the laſt gaſp had re- 
« courtc to the juſtice and care of that Houſe. There have (lay they) been 
« ſeveral ſums of money ſent over hither expreſly for the uſc of the Army. 
« On a juſt and impartial account, we doubt not it will appear, they have 
not been iſſued according to the intentions, either of his Majeſty or the 
Parliament of England by a great ſum; and further, that if the matter be 
thoroughly ſifted, the ſame may yet be found in the hands of reſponſible 
men. In the next place, the ſmall payments that have been made, cither 
to the Officers or ſoldiers here, have been in a coin, whereby they have 
en deft very conſiderable ſum; beſides what they have loſt 
want of weight, in the ſaid coin; a manifeſt abuſe, which we 
© therefore the more carheſtly beſeech your Lordſhips to take into your 
c conſidcration, becauſe we hade been denied at the Council-Board here, 
te to have Mr. Nicholas Loftus examined touching the ſame. There arc 
« rights of his Majeſty's appointed by orders at Council- Board to be taken 
« into the hands of private perſons for the uſe of his Majeſty, which yet 
have been and arc applied to the uſe of private perſons. There are alſo 
divers cuſtodiums about this city, the benefits whereof might be applied to 
the publick uſe of the Army. Tis in your Lordſhip's power, we conceive, 
to do us right, and to puniſh them that have at once wronged us and his 
©* Majeſty's ſcrvice. 
« May it therefore pleaſe your Lordſhip's to call Mr. Vice-Treaſurer, his 
« Miniſters, and all others employed about the reccipts and disburſ- 
« ments aforcſaid, to a preſent ſtrict account of all moneys ſent out of 
« England, and iſſued here ſince Oct. 23. 1641. and allo to take no- 
ce ticc of other his Majcſty's rights miſapplied to private uſes, and out of 
« the eſtates of the perſons offending, to enforce a preſent ſatisfaction, 
ce that may in ſome meaſure relieve the diſtreſſed Army, which now 
«« groans under the burden of theſe wrongs and their extreme wants; 
t and further to take into your conſiderations the neceſſities of the (aid 
Officers and Soldiers, which, if there may not be ſubſiſtence for 
« them in this Kingdom, your Lordſhips cannot but know, will con- 
« {cquently enforce them to quit the ſame, and abandon this ſervice. 


This petition was ſigned by Sir Fulk Huncks, Sir Michael Ernle, Wil. 
lam Cromwell, Richard Gibſon, George Moncke, all the Colonels of regi- 
ments (except Lord Lambert who preſented it, and Lord Liſle) then in Dub- 
lin, and others the moſt conſiderable Officers in the Army. The Houſe re- 
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CraRLEs ceived it favourably, as they had done a former petition from them in the 
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The Parlia- 
wont prorogued. 


Letter of the 
Lord Chancel- 
for on that ſub- 
jedi. 


Auguſt before, making the ſame complaint about the coin; upon which 
they had then made an order for the ſatisfaction of the Officers, and had 
addreſſed the 2 to give them relief, but none had yet been given. 
The Lords Juſtices had promiſed the Officers to give way to a legal hear- 
ing of the complaints contained in their petition, but when they found that 
they intended to apply to the Parliament for that hearing (which indeed 
could only be expected in that way to be had with any effect) they eaſily 
forgot their promiſe, and reſolved to prorogue the Parliament in virtue of a 
general Commiſſion, which they had formerly from the King, though they 
had no particular directions from him for that purpoſe. When the Houſe 
was entering upon the conſideration of the petition, they were told by the 
Lord Chancellor, that he had then lately received from the Lords Juſtices a 
Commiſſion to prorogue the Seſſion of Parliament to Nov. 13. next fol- 
lowing, The © Lords conceiving the petition to be of great importance, it 
concerning no leſs than the ſubſiſtence and ſatisfaction of the Army, and 
conſequently the ſafety of the Kingdom, ordered the Earl of Roſcommon and 
Lord Lambert to repair to the Lords Juſtices as a Committee of the Houle, 
and to deſire of them to ſuſpend the execution of that Commiſſion for ſome 
convenient time, that conſideration might be had of the particulars, whereof 
complaint was made. The Lords Juſtices returned an anſwer, that they 
could not ſuſpend the prorogation, having iſſued out the Commiſſion, upon 
important reaſons moving the whole Council to that reſolution, 

There were then ſitting in the Houſe ſeveral Lords, both Spiritual and 
Temporal, who were Mcmbers of the Privy-Council, all theſe affirmed in 
Parliament, that they were ſtrangers to any ſpecial reaſons inducing ſuch a 
prorogation. The Houſe conſidering the extremity of the condition, unto 
which the Kingdom was then reduced, and how neceſlary it was to give 
the petitioners fatisfattion by any juſt and honourable ways that might be 
found, thought fit to deſire to know the reaſons of the ſaid prorogation. 
But the Lords Juſtices alone (having ſeen the ſaid addreſs) refuſed to conſent 
either to ſuſpend the execution of the Commiſſion, or to ſignify the reaſons 
of the ſaid prorogation, according to the requeſt of the Houſe. The Lords 
thereupon ordered the Lord Chancellor to write a letter to Mr. Secretary 
Nicholas, to be laid before his Majeſty, with the Officers petition; and 
appointed the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Roſcommon and Lord Lam- 
bert to peruſe the draught of that letter; and to ſee likewiſe, that the rea- 
ſons inducing the Houle to deſire to contigue ſitting to hear and debate the 
ſame, and how far they endeavoured it, as alſo ſuch motives as they ſhould 
think fit to offer to his Majeſty to afford ſpeedy relief and ſatisfaction to the 
Officers concerning the matters contained in their petition, ſhould be fully 
expreſſed according to the ſenſe of the Houſe, This done, the Parliament 
was prorogued. | 

Two days afterwards the Lord Chancellor ſent the letter, as he was or- 
dered, to the Secretary, acquainting him with all the ſteps taken in this af- 
fair, and repreſenting, © how very nearly the Members of the Houſe were 
© concerned in the conſequences of that ſudden prorogation, made con- 
* trary to the deſires of the Houſe, and of the Officers of the Army, upon 
« whole valour, judgment and integrity the preſervation of that almoſt pe- 
« riſhing Kingdom depended, and who were obſerved to be very ſenſible, 
« that Mr. Nicholas Loftus, brother and Agent to his Majeſty's Vice-Trea- 
ſurer and Treaſurer of wars, was not examined at the requeſt of the peti- 
i tioners made at the Council-board, concerning the abuſe uſed in making 
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« payments in a coin of much lels value, than that of his Majeſty's, wherein CharLes 
« payment was made for them in England ; and ncither thcy, nor the Lords I. 
« could yet underſtand that any thing had been done towards their fatisfac- CHW NI 
{© tion in that point, upon an order lent to the Lords Juſtices on the 16th 1043. 
« of Auguſt laſt. For which reaſons he was commanded to requeſt the 

« Secretary to move his Majeſty to take the matter into his conlideration, 

« and to direct a ſpeedy courle, by putting the buſineſs in (ſuch a way and 

« into ſuch hands, as might give the petitioners (who were worthy of 

« all encouragement) hopes of real ſatisfaction, ſuch as his Majeſty ſhould 

« think fit, and as might moſt conduce to the ſafety of the Kingdom.” The 
Officers at the ſame time petitioned the King to the like effect, complain- 

ing, © that the Lords Juſtices had made his Majeſty's power the refuge of 

« the injuries done to the Army, in proroguing the Parliament tor above 

« ſix months, for no other reaſon that they could conceive, but for 

« the protection of ſuch perſons, as had been the chief inſtruments of the 

« jmmincnt ruin and inſupportable miſeries, under which his Majeſty's Army 

« and loyal ſubjects in Ireland groaned. They therefore humbly deſired his 

« Majeſty to take it into his conſideration, and to be pleated to look upon 

« them, and the Government that his Majcſty's ſervice and they now lutfer- » 

« ed undcr; and that his moſt loyal ſervants and ſubjects in that Kingdom 

« might not be ſo diſcountenanced, but a ſpeedy way might be open to 

« juſtice, for the relief of the Army, and the preſervation of the Kingdom.” 

The King i was much ſurprized at the firſt news of the prorogation of the 
Parliament, and could not imagine what was the occaſion of that ſtep, the 
Lords Juſtices having given him no account of it at all. He could not but 
reſent this among other of their neglects, and cauſed Secretary Nicholas to 
write to the Marquis of Ormonde to repair their omiſlion, and ſend him an 
account of the reaſons of the prorogation. As ſoon as his Majeſty under- 
ſtood them, he did all that was in his power for the relief of the Officers of 

the Army, and iſſued out a ſpecial Commiſſion to enquire into the abuſes of 
which they complained; but this could not afford fo ſpeedy and effectual a 
remedy, as might have been given by a parliamentary enquiry, in a calc where 

the leaſt delay of relief was dangerous. 

To diſpatch this point of the miſerable diſtreſs of the Army and the King- Condition of 
dom, which rendered it impracticable to carry on the war, and to ſhew the 
unreaſonableneſs of the obſtinacy of Sir M/. Parſons in oppoſing the motion Pau. 
for lay ing before the King a true account of the condition of both, I ſhall 
once more have recourle to his own authority. The Lords Juſtices had of- 
ten acquainted the Parliament of England with the extremities to which 
they were reduced, and preſſed in the moſt carneſt manner for ſupplies; but 
none were ſent. The Parliament had reſolved to employ the Adventurers 
money in ſupporting the Rebellion againſt the King in Eugland, and to let 
Treland ſhift for itſelf. All the letters, repreſentations, importunitics, and 
prayers of the ſtate of this Kingdom produced no return from that body, 
but what ſhewed plainly, that they were determined to be at no further ex- 
pence themſelves in reducing the 1r;/þ Rebels. Agrecablc hereto the Speaker, 
in anſwer to ſome of the preſſing letters of the Lords Juſtices, made a pro- 
poſal to them by order of the Houle in his letter of March 17. that they 
might be ſupplied with proviſions from England by Merchants without ready 
money, it they would by way of truck, ſupply thoſe Merchants with ſuch 
native commoditics of Ireland, as could not be manufactured there, in licu 
of the victuals which they ſhould bring to Dublin. The Lords juſtices and 
Council in their an{wer of April 22. to the Speaker, ſhew very clearly, 
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CHARLES* that they could derive no benefit from this propoſal, all the native com- 
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moditics of the Kingdom being in the hands of the Rebels, who were 
maſters of the inland country, and had engroſſed all the trade which aroſe 
thence to the townsand ſea- ports which they had in their poſſeſſion, and from 
whence they exported thoſe commodities abroad, making returns at thoſe 
ports of arms, munition, victuals and all othet proviſions freely without 
interruption; ſuch was the failure in the ſhipping deſigned for guarding 
the Iriſb coaſts. The poor Merchants indeed (ſay they) find ſome ſmall 
(and but ſmall) quantities of hides and tallow, brought in from his Ma. 
jeſty's garriſons near adjoining in the little circuit of ground left us. Theſe 
hides and tallow do ariſe only out of the few cattle we gain by the ſword 
from the Rebels, and ſo have held up hitherto a little ſhew of trade here, 
until the neceſſities of the Army enforced us by degrees to break thoſe 
Merchants, as well Proteſtants as Papiſts ; we having at ſeveral times vreſt. 
ed from them, in proviſion of victual and other commodities for relief of 
the Army, even almoſt all they had, upon promiſe to ſome of them of 
ſatisfaction to be made them in England. But this failing, as it hath un- 
done them, ſo hath it infinitely prejudiced the ſervice here. We engaged alſo 
the word of this State to procure payment to others of them out of the 
next treaſure, that ſhall arrive out of England; which therefore muſt be 
ſent in the larger proportion; as well to give them ſatisfaction for re- en- 
abling them in their trades, that they may be helpful to us; as to content 
the Army, whoſe neceſſities will not admit the applying of any of that 
treaſure to the payment of thoſe debts, unleſs the ſum be ſo large as may 
enable the payment of both. 
« We deferred thoſe preſſures on the Merchants and inhabitants as long 
as poſſibly we could, ſtill expecting ſupplies out of England on our many 
and full advertiſements thither of our extremities. But when thoſe failed, 
we began at ourſelves; then at others; then at all fraternities and co 
rations, as Bakers, Brewers, Butchers, Vintners and the like ; then art all 
particular perſons obſerved to have any viſible ſubſtance; not being able 
to (ſpare poor men, who to gain a poor living, made a profeſſion, ſome 
of ſclling hot waters, and ſome of cutting tobacco; and in the end, all 
other means failing, we had recourſe to thoſe our only native commodi- 
tics, hides, ſeizing on all that could be found, either on ſhipboard ready 
to be exported hence (with purpoſe in ſome of them to return victual hi- 
ther, which we are not able to wait for) or on ſhore prepared for ſhip- 
board, and have made uſe of them to get the Army a few days bread, in 
hopes the proviſions of victuals may ſerve to keep them alive. This hath 
drawn upon us an infinite clamour, and will now ſhut out all Merchants 
from us; at leaſt, until they be aſſured, that we have money, wherewith 
to buy their commodities of them; and then certainly we ſhould want 
nothing that they could bring us. | 
« By this it appears, that there are no native commodities left here in the 
power of any good ſubject, ſaving hides, the only commodity left; for 
tallow we mention not, the quantity thereof being ſo ſmall, as we ſee we 
ſhall hardly have ſufficient ſtore enough to provide candle-light for the gar- 
riſons, and the inhabitants of the city, if they ſhall any time ſubſiſt. The 
quantity of theſe hides is altogether inconſiderable rowards raiſing a pub- 
lick advantage in the way of truck ; and if they were conſiderable (as they 
are not) we ſee not how by the way of truck this State can be delivered 
from acting thoſe publick and open violences and oppreſſions, which we 
arc now enforced unto, to give this Army but ſome ſhort and temporary 
ſubſiſtence, while we expect ſupplies of victuals and money out of Eng- 
land. For if Merchants or others bring hither corn or other ys * 
& victuals, 
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©« victuals, in order to take thoſe few native commodities from them, we CHARLES 
« muſt then immediately be conſtrained for relief of the Army, cithet to I. 

« force thoſe proviſions from thoſe that ſhall bring them, or from thoſe to CLWW 
« whom they ſhall ſell them; and from both, without payment of any 143. 
% money for them. And when we have acted theſe violences in (cizing on 
« ſuch corn and proviſions, it will at beſt but help us a few days, to 
« ſmall and inconſiderable they are for quantity or value. 

« Beſides, when thoſe are wholly exhauſted (which in a few days will 
come to pals) we ſhall then (although we ſhould in the interim otherwiſe 
be ſupplicd with victuals out of England) want all kinds of other accom- 
« modation for the ſoldicrs, beſides victuals, wherein thoſe ſmall commo- 
* ditics (if not made away) might be in ſome degree helpful to us. 

« So, as upon the whole matter, howſoever that way of truck may, 
prima facie, ſeem to carry a ſpecious ſhew of rendering advantage to this 
* Stare and Army in the judgment of thoſe who are not here upon the 
« place to look upon the inward ſtate of the buſineſs as matters now ſtand 
« with us (which is not poſſible to be ſo juſtly underſtood there, as it is 
« ſenſibly felt here) yet it appears manifeſtly to us who are here, and who 
leave no ſtone unmoved, or any way unſcarched, when we conceive we 
© may (by any poſſibility) find the leaſt means of ſupport, that that deſign 
© cannot hold to dcrive to this Army the benefit and comtort deſired, and 
intended them by that honourable Houle. 

© And now, before we be utterly ſwallowed up in the confuſion of at- 
« fairs, wherewith we arc now beſet; the deſtruction of the State, and Army, 
* and Kingdom being now no leſs fearcd to ariſe from the Army, though 
* ſent hither for their preſervation, than from the fury of the Rebels; and 
yet we affirm, that we have deſerved well of the Army, if their neceſlt- 
* ties could permit them to interpret us rightly. We carneſtly deſire that 
% honourable Houſe, if not to look back into all our ſevoral letters ſent 
“e thither (which ſhall for ever acquit us before God and the world, as ha- 
*« ving diſcharged our duties to God, to his Majcſty, and to this his King- 
„ dom, in fully, and truly, and often, repreſcnting thither, the evils now 
c ready to ſeize upon this State, the Army, and the Kingdom, and the 
* means of preventing them) yet that ar leaſt they would be pleaſed again 
eto view our ſaid letters of the zoth and 25th of January laſt, and our 
© letters of March 23. and April 4. To theſe we can now add, that the 
« ſoldiers aſſembled together by hundreds, did in a turbulent and tumul- 
« tuary manner, on the tenth of this month, in a menacing way come to 
the houle of one of us, his Majeſty's Juſtices, and did mutinouſly purſue 
him in his coach through all the ſtreets, leading from his houſe to his Ma- 
« jeſty's caſtle of Dublin, with outcrics and loud exclamations, and that 
only, becauſe they wanted pay. And when he alighted from his coach, 
* and went into the caſtle to meet in Council, that unruly multitude, and 
* many others of the ſoldiers fell a plundering divers of the inhabitants of 
„this city, as well Engliſh and Proteſtants, as others. Theſe are actions 
« tending to the ſcandal and high diſhonour of his Majeſty, and this State 
and Government; and are but a beginning of what will ſhortly enſue, 
* even the ranſack and ſack of the whole city, if by timely ſupply from 
thence it be not be prevented; and then there will be no refuge, either 
for the Army, or for the obtaining their full deſires. Neither arc we able 
to ſend out the ſoldiers in that manner which we deſire for want of money, 
to furniſh ordinary neceſlitics, and of ammunition, to maintain them 
* againſt the Rebels. Wherefore we carneſtly move, that ſome means may 
be found for complying with our deſires in thoſe our ſeveral letters ex- 
preſſed, and that there be not any longer a deferring thereof, ſeeing 0 
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CnanLEes* ſtate of affairs here cannot now poſlibly admit the leaſt deferring ; for 


I. 


1643. 


Sir Henry 
Tichburne 
made Lord 
Juſlice in the 
place of Sir 
W. Parſons. 


« no help is to be expected from hence, as we have often and fully 


« in former letters ſignified thither ; no rents being to be had here, either 
“ for King or ſubject, or any other means whatſocver, out of which tg 
e raiſe any ſubſiſtence; but all men groaning under the higheſt extremities 
« of want, firſt by the mercileſs rapines and ſpoils of the Rebels, and next 

by the preſſures of the Army, which through their wants and diſorders 
« muſt allo in a ſhort time ſuffer by itſelf. : : 

«« Our letters of April 4. mentioned what proportion of powder we had 
« here in the ſtore [v/z. about 100 barrels. ] Since that time our neceſſary 
« expence of powder hath been ſo great, as hath drawn us much lower in 
« that proviſion, than can well ſtand with ſafety ; inſomuch, as if we he 
e not immediately ſupplied from thence, we ſhall not be able to defend 

ourſelves, or offend the Rebels; and the ſtores of victuals were long ſince 
wholly exhauſted. So as now, above all things, munition, money and 
« victuals are of neceſſity to be ſent in the firſt place, and the other pro- 
« viſions, in the ſaid letters mentioned, may be ſent after; which allo is 
« moſt needful to be done with all poſlible ſpeed. 

« We latcly reccived letters from the city of Derry, and the town of 
« Colerane, expreſſing their lamentable condition; which we can no other- 
« wiſe help, than by ſending thither copies of their letters; which there- 
« fore you will receive here incloſed, that from thence they may be relicyed. 
« And ſo we remain from his Majeſty's caſtle of Dublin this 22d day of 
„April 1643. 

Tour very aſſured loving friends, 


W. PARSONs. J. BoxLass. 
Ric. BoLToN, Canc'. ORMoN DER. EDbw. BRABAZoON. 
Apa Lorrus. GxkR. LOWTHER. you TEMPLE. 
F. WiLLOUGHsBY. G. WENTwoRTH. RosB, MEREDIrn. 


This was one of the laſt acts that Sir V. Parſons did in the exerciſe of his 
poſt of Lord Juſtice. The King had abundant reaſon to be convinced of 
his diſaffection to him, and to complain of his adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment ; and had only bore too long with a man, who though raiſed 
from nothing by the favour of the Crown, yet received all his directions 
from the Parliament of England, and who, whilſt he was gratifying them, 
did not care what ruin he brought upon his Majeſty's affairs. He had made 
lately a ſorry apology for admitting the Parliament Committee into the Privy- 
Council, and for chooſing to correſpond with the Parliament, rather than 
with his Majeſty. He relapſed ſoon into this laſt fault, and though his Ma- 
jeſty was only deſirous to know the particulars of his correſpondence with 
the Parliament, that nothing might be clandeſtinely carried on therein to 
his own prejudice, and that of the Kingdom, he was not carcful to give him 
that ſatisfaction. The Lords Juſtices had ſent to the Speaker on March 23. 
a publick diſpatch, a copy of which they tranſmitted likewiſe to the King; 
but they ſent at the ſame time another letter of a more ſecret nature to 
the Speaker, without ſending any copy thereof to his Majeſty. Notice was 
given hereof to the King, who finding his patience ſo abuſed, and the man 
determined obſtinately to go on in his former meaſures, reſolved to turn 
Sir V Parſons out of the Government. Sir John Borlaſe had the happi- 
neſs of being thought an inſignificant man, and one that blindly followed 
the directions of his collegue; ſo that on April 3. a Commiſſion was drawn 
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up, appointing him and Sir Henry T ichburne Lords Juſtices of Irelund. The CnarLes 
Commiſlion was ſent away the tame day to the Marquis of Ormonde, but I. 
was ſo flow in its paſſage, that it did not arrive at Dublin till the laſt of that 
month. The new Jufticcs were (worn, and had the 1tword dclivercd to them 1548. 
on the firſt of May. 

It was imagined, that Sir V. Parſons had formed a deſign to get ſome ofs, M. Pare 
the Members ot the Council that oppoſed his meaſures, tent for over beldarrg 
England by the Parliament, and to procure from them tome order (which eraing e 
he would not fail to obey, and which he might alledge in his juſtification) “““ 
for ſeizing the Lieutenant General or any other perſons, that the Lords Ju- 

{tices ſhould ice fit. He was certainly very capable of taking violent mca- 

ſurcs, and would ſtick at nothing to carry his point. He was lo imperious 

in his nature, and fo rude and overbcaring in his manner tc all that differed 

from him in opinion, that ſcarce any body carcd to ſpeak their minds in 

Council. The Marquis of Ormonde was almoſt the only perſon that ven- 

tured to expreſs his ſentiments with freedom. In the debate on 7 hyur/day 

March 30. about ſending to the King an account of the condition of the 

Army and Kingdom of Ireland, ſome words had broke from Sir „. Par- 

ſons, which gave great offence to the Marquis, and aftorded him occaſion ; 

to ſay, he was very ſenſible how the Lord Juſtice ſtood affected towards him. 

Sir William thinking coolly on what had paſſed k, ſent Sir Philip Percival 

the next day, to aſſure the Marquis of Ormonde of his reſpect, and that he bl! 
had, and ſtill ſhould favour him and his; to deſire to know what particular a 140 
part of his conduct towards him he excepted againſt; and that ſor the ſake | wall 
of the publick ſervice, there might be no breach between them; becaule he 
had oblerved ſome of the Board ready to ſecond any word of diſlike that 
his Lordſhip ſpoke. The Counſellors indeed began to enfranchiſe themſelves 
from the ſlavery, wherein they had long been held by the Lords Juſtices ; 
of which a few days attcrwards there was a remarkable inſtance. 

The Lords Juſticcs finding that the Marquis of Ormonde and ſome of the 
Council had joined in a repreſcntation to the King of the ſtate of the Army 
and Kingdom, wrote on Aprz/ 4. the fame account to his Majeſty, as they 
gave in their letter of the tame date to the Speaker; and Lord Parſons pro- 
poſed the I next day in Council, that ſome of the Board ſhould be tent over 
to the King with that letter. He conceived, that it was neceſlary to ſend over 
two perſons, one of the Military Liſt, the other of the Civil, and tor this 
purpoſe he named Sir F. Milloughòy and Sir J. Temple, as the moſt proper 
perſons. Sir Adam Loftus and ſome others approved of his choice; bur it 
was objected, that there was no occaſion for more than one to be employed, 
and it was moved, that Sir F. J/7{loughby might go alone, becauſe they con- 
ccived much better uſe might be made of Sir J. Temple at Dublin, in regard 
he had been fo ſucceſsful, and knew ſo well the ways of procuring means from 
Merchants and others for the ſubſiſtence of the Army in that neceſlitous 
time. Thoſe who declared themſelves of this opinion were the major part 
of the Council; whereupon after a long debate pro and con, Sir James 
are moved, that it might be put to the vote of the Board, whether Sir 7. 
Temple (ſhould go or no. This motion being ſeconded by others, Sir Ro- 
bert Meredith ſaid, he ſaw no reaſon why it ſhould be put to the vote; but 
that the Lords Juſtices, to whom it did properly belong, ſhould of their own 
power, order how many, and who ſhould go. To this the Marquis of Or- 
monde replicd, that the letters were ſigned by the whole Board, and if the 
Board might not have the nomination of the meſſengers, he delired that he 
might croſs his name out of the letters; and then the Lords Juſtices and 
ſuch of the Council as ſhould join with them, might write what they would, 
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CHaARLEsand ſend whom they pleaſed. This motion was ſo far approved of by others 
I. who were of the ſame opinion againſt Sir J. Temple's going, that they de. 
E V fired likewiſe to ſtrike out their names, if the major part of the Board might 
1643. not nominatc the meſſenger. After a little while, Sir V. Parſons ſaid with 
ſome diſcontent, that Sir F. Temple had done more ſervice than any one of 

the Board (which no body denied, being ſenſible of that Gentleman's ſer. 

vices, though they were not for making compariſons) but obſerving the 

plurality of voices to be againſt Sir John's going, he ſaid, that ſince ſo 

many ſpoke againſt it, no body ſhould go, and he would ſend the letters by 

the packet boat. I have mentioned this debate chiefly to ſhew how Sir 


I. Parſons carried matters, even at a time when the Council had recoyered 
and aſſerted their liberty. 


The King's 
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Council of Ire- 
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ſures to remove it, it was thought neceſlary for the King to ſend an m order 
to the Lords Juſtices (the form of which was drawn by Sir M. Euſtace) ex- 


pr 
cc 


He could not bear any oppoſition, and to prevent any extraordinary mea. 


eſſing, that, © as there were ſo many irregular and unwarrantable courſes 
taken in thoſe licentious times in his Majeſty's Kingdom of England, 
againſt ſuch as any ways declared themſelves to be faithful and loyal ſub. 
jets; and as he knew not but the like might by practice from thence be 
and was attempted againſt ſome of his good ſubjects in Ireland, his Ma- 
jeſty therefore commanded them, that if any warrant, order, or direction 
whatever ſhould be ſent from England (other than from himſelf) for the 
ſummoning of any of the Council or Miniſters of State in [reland, or 
any other of his ſubjects in that Kingdom to appear before any judicature 
whatever in England, or for the attaching ot moleſting them or any of 
them in their perſons or eſtates or any manner of way whatſoever, they 
ſhall take ſpecial care to prevent the execution of any ſuch warrant, or- 
der, or direction, till they had ſignified the ſame to his Majeſty, and re- 
ccived his approbation thereof; charging likewiſe all his Miniſters of 


State, and others his ſubjects, upon their allegiance, to pay no obedicnce 
« thereto, without his ſpecial allowance and approbation.” This order was 
ſigned on April 16. but the change of Government now made, rendered it leſs 
neceſſary. 
Petitions of the A little before Sir V. Parſons was removed, the Marquis of Ormonde was 
Bebi cath obliged to do an act of Juſtice to ſome priſoners, who were confined in the 
to be bailed, Caſtle of Dublin, and had ſuffered there great hardſhips from the rigour of 
the Lords Juſtices for twelve or fourteen months paſt. Theſe were the Lord 
Dunſany, Sir John Netterville, Sir Andrew, Gerald and George Aylmer, 
Edward Laurence, Nicholas and Stephen Dowdall, Sir Nich. White and 
his ſon, John Talbot, Gerald Fitzgerald, Patrick Barnewall and W. Ma- 
lone. They were all of them Gentlemen of the Pale, and had either ſub- 
mitted to the Lords Juſtices in Dublin, or to the Marquis of Ormonde in 
his expedition to Drogheda. They had all of them lived quictly in their 
own houſes, to which the Juſtices by their Proclamation baniſhing them 
from Dublin had ordered them to repair, and had never been concerned in 
any hoſtile act; yet the Juſtices to diſcourage the like ſubmiſſions, had pro- 
ſecuted and treated them with exceſſive rigour. One of them had been 
racked, and all of them had been examined, ſome by menace, others by 
torture, and moſt of them neceſſitated to ſubſcribe ro what the examiners 
pleaſed to inſert, who uſually refuſed to write down ſuch particulars as ſeryed 
to extenuate or avoid the offence pretended, only entering what made 
for their condemnation. In conſequence of theſe examinations, and per:. 
haps of other kinds of management, they had all of them been indicted 
ot High Trcaſon ; their goods had been wholly deſtroyed and taken away 
2 E. 54, and 55. by 
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by the Rebels and Soldiers, and themſelves being denied the favour of being CHARLES 


bailed, were ready to periſh in priſon for want of relief. The pretence for, 


refuſing to bail them was drawn from the indictments which had been found CW WI 
againſt them, and above a thouſand others, by a Grand Jury in the ſpace of 1042, 


two days. There was certainly too much hurry in the finding of theſe in- 
dictments (of which above 3000 were upon record) to allow time for the 
examination of cach particular caſe, and they were too generally found upon 
very ſlight evidence. The Roman Catholicks complained that there were 
ſtrange practices uſed with the Jurors, menaces to ſome, promiles of rewards 
and parts of the forfeited eſtates made to others; and though great numbers 
of the indicted perſons might be really guilty, there was too much occaſion 
given to ſuſpect the evidence. I am the more inclined to ſuſpect there was 
a good deal of corruption and iniquity in the methods of gaining theſe in- 
dictments, becauſcl find a very remarkable n memorandum made by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde in his own writing of a paſſage in the Council on April 
23. 1643. There was then a letter read at the Board from a perion, 
who claimed a great merit to himſelf in getting ſome hundreds of Gentle- 
men indicted, and the rather for that he had laid out ſums of money to pro- 
cure witneſſes to give evidence to a Jury for the finding thoſe indictments. 
This was an intimate friend of Sir V. Parſons, and might very well know 
that ſuch methods would be approved by him; but ſuch a letter was not ſo 
very proper to be read at a Board, where beſides the 1383 the Marquis 
of Ormonde, the Lords Brabazon and Lambert, the Biſhop of Meath, Sir 
Adam Loftus, Sir G. Wentworth and Sir R. Meredith were preſent. 

But whatever ready reception indictments met with from Grand Juries, 
they did not pals ſo readily with the petty Jurics. Sir ® John Bowen who 
had ſubmitted to the Marquis of Ormonde a few days before the battle of 
Kilruſh, and had from that time been kept cloſe priſoner, was tried on Feb. 
9. and acquitted. Two days before him were likewiſe acquitted two Gen- 
tlemen of the name of Harman, and two others of the families of Bourke 
and Brian. Sir John Dungan's indictment on Feb. 13. met with the ſame 
fate. But, as the Juries were compoſed chiefly of deſpoiled Engliſh, whole 
loſſes might incenſe them too much for an impartial judgment, the priſoners 
before mentioned repreſented their caſe to the King, and to the Parliament 
of England, and petitioned both, “that they might be ſet at liberty, and 
e frecd from the danger of their lives and eſtates; the rather in that they 
never committed any act of hoſtility, nor had their hands in the blood or 
© ſpoil of any; and that his Majeſty would graciouſly paſs by their leſſer of- 
*© fences, being inevitable, by reaſon of the general and ſudden commotions 
and diſtractions almoſt in all parts of the Kingdom.” On this occaſion they 
called upon the Marquis of Ormonde, in confidence of whoſe honour they 
had voluntarily come to him, to tranſmit their petitions and mediate with 
the King and Parliament in thcir bchalf. This they thought was the leaſt he 
could do for clcaring himſelf from having any hand in the proceedings againſt 
them, and to vindicate his honour to poſterity. His Lordſhip did not fail 
to ſend their petitions, accompanied with his own atteſtation of the facts 
therein related, concerning as well their voluntary ſubmiſſion to him, as their 
rigorous treatment afterwards. He aſſured both his Majeſty and the Houſe 
of Commons, that he never heard of any outward hoſtile act that had been 
done by any of theſe Gentlemen, and as he could not pretend to judge whe- 
ther any treaſon was ever hatched in their hearts, he recommended their 
caſe to them who were the beſt judges, to whom it was proper to diſtribute 


J. 3 11 fol. ver ſ. © Tucker's journal, p. 60, 61, 62. 
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mercy for the moſt advantage of the preſent ſervice. The Marquis of Os. 
monde had cairied himſelf ſo unexceptionably in all his conduct, that he 
* ſtood as yet very well in the opinion (at leaſt as far as they declared it) of 
moſt of that Houle, though ſome were jealous of his having had an hand in 
the late Commiſſion for hearing the grievances of the Triſh Recuſants, and 
(what is more ſurprizing) others made ſuch ſtrong objections to him on ac. 
count of his entire affections to the Lord Mountnorris, that Captain Ty key 
thought himſelf obliged in friendſhip to give him a caveat upon that head. 
But I do not find that any thing was done in Parliameat towards the liberty 
of theſe Gentlemen, who upon the King's orders, that ſuch as ſubmitted upon 
the faith of his Proclamation, ſhould be allowed the benefit thereof, were 
admitted to bail on the Auguſt following a little before the Ceſſation. 


Ne King ſnd That affair came now into conſideration. The King found the propoſitions 


orders to the 
Marquis of 
Ormonde 70 
treat for a 


Ceſſation. 


State of Mun- 
iter. 


couched in the Remonſtrance of the Confederate Roman Catholicks to be 
ſuch as gave him no reaſon to expect a general ſubmiſſion, becauſe he could 
not conſent to their demands. How tar they might recede from any of 
them was unceriain, and to bring them by a treaty to that moderation of 
their deſires which was neceſſary for a peace, required more time than the 
neceſſities of the Kingdom could allow. It had been uſual for the State of 
Ireland in ſuch exigences to make temporary Ceſſations with the Rebels to 
gain time for receiving ſupplies out of England; and theſe had been found 
by experience very ſerviceable to the preſervation of the Kingdom. A day 
or two had uſually ſufficed for the ſettling of theſe Ceſſations, ſo that it was 
conſidered as the ſhorteſt expedient, and certainly it was the only one that 
could be made ule of by the King at this time to ſubſiſt the Army, and pre- 
ſerve the Kingdom, in the terrible extremity to which both were reduced. 
The miſerable condition of affairs at Dublin (from whence. all Leinſter and 
Connaght were to be ſupplied) as well as Colerane and Derry, hath been 
already repreſented a little before in the words of the letter of the Lords Ju- 
ſtices of April 22. | 

That of Munſter at the latter end of the foregoing year hath been for- 
merly related, nor was its ſituation mended ſince. The Lord Inchiquin had 
received from the Parliament no ſupplies, except of men which he did not 
want. They had a mind to give Lord Kerry a regiment; the men were 
raiſed in England, and ſcnt over to Cork, about the latter of November, 
without arms, but theſe it was ſaid Lord Forbes ſhould furniſh out of the 
ſtores of his fleet. Lord Inchiquin thought they only came to accelerate 
his ruin, for they brought with them neither money nor victuals, nor ſo much 
as the hopes of either. He had ſent Agent after Agent to England to ſol- 
licit for theſe, yet none were ſent, ſ nor could he poſſibly have got provi- 
ſions to ſubſiſt his forces, if the 1r;ſþ had not ſupplied the markets of Cork, 
Kinſale and Toughall, and if he had not been very induſtrious in ſaving ſome 
corn about Mallow and Donneraile (and by fair means prevailed with the 
neutral Iriſh to help him) to get ſome means to relieve a thouſand men 
there for three months after his victory at Liſcarrol. But then that means 
failing, and Sir Hardreſs Waller ſending him advice from England, that the 
Parliament was ſo taken up with their own danger, that a word of Ireland 
would not be heard, he applied to the State of Dublin for ſome proviſions, 
his own ſtore not being able to hold out three weeks. The * Lords Juſtices 
conſidering his great diſtreſs, ordered 600 barrels of ſalt herrings to be ſhipped 


in Chriſtmas Holidays on board Captain Hart, to relieve the neceſlitics of 


the Munſter forces. Sir Philip Percival paid the freight and other charges 


Captain Tucker”s letter to the Marquis of Ormonde, April 15. 1643. 4 % Dr. 6 
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of the ſame, but before the ſhip ſailed, the diſtreſs in the Leinſter Arniy in- CaxUxS 
creaſed fo much, that the Juſtices were forced to order it to be unladen, and I. 

the hcrrings to be diſtributed to the ſoldiers at Dublin, to the loſs of all the charges 2 
that had been paid, and the great diſcontent of both Armies. Lord Inchiquin 1643. 
thus diſappointed, had no means of prelerving his men, cither from disband- 
ing or ſtarving, but to ſeize upon all the magazines of tobacco (belonging 
to Lord Strafford, and the farmers of that commodity, who never received 
a farthing conſideration for it till after the Reſtoration) and to (ell it for 
money or cattle to the Ir;ſh. This with ſome ſmall ſupply of proviſions, 
which he received from Briſtol, enabled him to hold out till February u, 
when thinking the loſs of the Province inevitable, and ſeeing evidently the 
approaching ruin of many thoulands of Engliſh Proteſtants, he cauſed ſome 
of the ſhips of Lord Forbes's ſquadron that were in the harbour of Kinſale 
to be ſtayed and drawn aſhore. This was done by the order of a Council 
of war on Feb. 16. in order to ſearch the ſhips. for arms and ammunition. 
Lord Forbes had been directed by order of Parliament to furniſh arms for 
Lord Kerry's regiment; by which it was ſuppoſed he had brought a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſpare arms out of England, and he had certainly got a great 
quantity in ſeveral ſhips which he had taken off the coaſt; yet when theſe 
were demanded, Lord Forbes pretended he had not arms for above 300 men. 
His Lordſhip was every whit as ſparing of the ammunition which he was 
like wiſe ordered to furniſh. Lord IJnchiquin riding abroad one day after re- 
cciving a very ſlender proportion thereof, heard an hundred great guns go 
off at Kinſale, and finding upon enquiry, that it was only on occaſion of 
aii entertainment made by a Captain of one of the ſhips, thought it intolet- 
able that ſo much powder ſhould be laviſhed upon healths, when the Pro- 
vince was On the point of being loſt for want of ammunition: This made 
him relolve to ſcarch the ſhips; but his main reaſon for ſtaying them was, 
that they might be ready to tranſport the great numbers of diſtreſſed Pro- 
teſtant Engliſh that had lived hitherto under his protection, and muſt now 
retire into England, or elſe be neceſſarily expoſcd either to the ſword or 
famine. For as to the Officers of the Army, they were reſolved to ſhew 
the world it was not fear ſhould make them quit the Province, bcing deter- 
mined, if their enemies went on with their deſign (as there was good reaſon 
to believe they woula) though they were ten to one, to put all to the hazard 
of a day of battle. 

The enemies deſign was to ruin all the country about Cork and Tonghall, 
(which had hitherto ſupplied the Engliſh Army) and were ready to advance 
with great forces into thoſe parts. It they had been able to effect their de- 
ſign, it was on for Lord Inchiquin to ſubſiſt three weeks without 
ſupplies from England, which he had little grounds to expect. He had juſt 
before taken away all the money of the townſmen of Cork, and cauſed all 
the cattle, corn, proviſions and commodities that were to be found in Bar- 
rimore, Smokelly and other countries adjacent to Cork, Toughall, and other 
garriſons, to be taken from the inhabitants, who lived under protection, who 
had never offended thoſe garriſons, and conſtantly ſupplied their markets to 
be brought into Cork, and there diſtributed among the ſoldiers. Entorced 

by that neceſſity which confoundsall rules, and makes no diſtinction between 
friend and foe, he ſoon after ſeized what was left of the effects of all the 
Merchants of Cork, Toughall and Kinſale, and ſhipped their hides, tallow, 
wool and other commodities againſt their wills, ſending them to France to 
be told or bartered there for corn to relieve the Army, then deſtitute and 
hopeleſs of any other ſupply. He gave the owners indeed certificates for 
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CuaRLes the ſame, that they might be paid by the Parliament certain ſums to which 


the value of the ſaid goods amounted, as was uſual in the like caſes; but the 


YC Parliament refuſed payment. This being his laſt reſſource, and what deprived 
1643. him of any other in Ireland, he applied oficgymore to the Houſe of Com- 


mons of England in the following letter, 


Mr. Speaker, 


« Have ſo often troubled this honourable Houfe with the ſad relation of 
19 ] the deſperate eſtate of this Province, and the neceſſities of this Army, 
that I ſhould bluſh to repeat the particulars; and the rather, becauſe it 
may be ſuppoſed, I have in my former letters endeavoured to make our 
wants appcar greater than really they were. Wherefore I have now in 
my laſt extremity, ſent this Gentleman unto you, whom, I aſſure myſelf, 
you will believe, and who is well able to ſatisfy you how juſt cauſe I had 
long ago to think it impoſlible for this Army to ſubſiſt thus long here, 
without a far greater meaſure of aſſiſtance out of England; and by what 
unexpected means (when we were even upon. the brink of ruin) it hath 
pleaſed God to ſend us unhoped for ways of ſupport. But now we are 
« upon ſo extreme an cxigent, as that unleſs it pleaſe God to put into your 
hearts an effectual ſenſe of our miſeries, and to diſpoſe you to a ſpeedy 
* courſe for our ſudden relief, I fear the next news you will ſhortly hear, 
« will be the total loſs of this Province, and that our approaching ruin will 

prevent any further requeſt to be made herein by | 
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Cork, 25 March 1643. Tour affettionate friend and ſervant, 
IncniQuiy. 


His Lordſhip heard nothing for ſome months afterwards from the Parlia- 
ment, but ſoon found how little he was to rely upon any aſſiſtance from 
thence. ohn Hodder deputy Commiſſary of the victuals at Cork had not 
only been ſingularly ative and provident in gaining and preſerving proviſions, 
bur had alſo, out of his own eſtate, and upon his own credit and the cngage- 
ment of very many of his friends, from time to time repleniſhed the ſtores 
with ſundry conſiderable quantities of victuals, when they were at the loweſt 
ebb, and the Army in the extreameſt diſtreſs for want of ſeaſonable ſupplies. 
He had by this means contracted ſeveral deep engagements and debts upon 
himſelf and his friends, and for payment thereof had addreſſed his bills of 
exchange to England, drawing them upon the Chamberlain of London, ac- 
cording to an order of the Houſe of Commons formerly publiſhed in that 
behalf. » Theſe bills were not accepted, to the utter undoing of that Gen- 
tleman (who had ſtrained himſelf to relieve the Army) and of thoſe who 
upon hope and confidence of re- payment had truſted their eſtates in his hands. 
The Commiſlary was not only thereby diſabled from procuring upon his 
credit or otherwiſe any more proviſions; but all means of ſubſiſtence within 
the Province, which had hitherto chiefly depended upon what was taken upon 
traſt by giving tickets to proprietors, was thereby deſtroyed. 

Such was the condition of the Engliſh forces and the Proteſtants in Ire- 
{and at this time; they were unable to ſubſiſt any longer without ſupplics 
from England, and yet had very ſlender grounds to hope for thoſe ſupplics 
from any quarter whatever. The King could not, and the Parliament would 
not ſend them any relief. The principal Officers of the Army about Dublin 
had applied to that body in the Ocfober and November before; they had re- 
preſented their hardſhips and wants in petitions and remonſtrances; con- 
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firmed by the authority and teſtimony of the Lords Juſtices and Council, 
who certified at the ſame time the utter impoſſibility of preſerving the King- 
dom without ſpeedy ſupplics. Sir Fr. Butler and Major Varren were ſent 
to ſollicit them, but after attending for two months or more in vain, they 
returned with a very uncomfortable account to Jre/and. They x declared 
there at the Council. Board in how gracious a manner the King had received 
them, and how ready his Majeſty was to contribute to the rclict of the 
Army and Kingdom; but with regard to the Parliament, though they © had 
ſo long attended at London, they could not in all that time fo much as pro- 
« cure a Committee of that body, or of the Commiſſioners for Ir at- 
« fairs to meet; nor could they find any hopes to expect their pay, to en— 
« able them to ſubſiſt in that war; that a principal perlon of the Committee 
« told Major J/arren, that if five hundred pounds would ſave Ireland, it 
« would not be ſpared, and another told him, that they had not leiſure to 
« ſtep over the ibreſhold for Ireland.” Theſe Officers waited upon the King 
as they returned from this unſucceſsful ſollicitatiou of the Parliament, and 


gave him this account. His Majeſty waited ſix months longer to fee, if that» 


body of men who were purſuing him with the keeneſt malice, and ſpared 
for nothing to deprive him of his Crown of —_ would at laſt ſhew any 
compaſſion for the bleeding condition of Ireland. He found on this occaſion, 
that Rebels of all countries and all religions are the ſame, full of profeſſions 
that have no meaning, and of pretences that have no foundation. The pre- 
vailing faction in the Parliament of England pretended to have the utmoſt 
abhorrence of the IJriſb Rebellion, at the ſame time that it encouraged and 
enabled them to ſupport their own. But if we conſider their actions (the 
ſureſt rule to judge of the real ſentiments of mankind) and how little they 
did to ſuppreſs it, we ſhall find reaſon enough to lay no more ſtreſs upon 
thoſe pretences, than upon their ſtrong profeſſions of duty, and repeated al- 
ſurances to his Majeſty of making him a glorious King; all of them ſerving 
rather to raiſe the indignation of a gencrous mind, than be any foundation 
of hope to the moſt ſanguine temper, The King after waiting ſo many 
months, and ſecing no ſupply ſent in all that time to Ireland, nor ſo much 
as the hopes of any for the future; being preſſed from thence either to ſend 
a relief which it was not in his power to give, or ar leaſt to ſend ſome di- 
rections what to do in that country, to prevent the deſtruction of his Army 
and Protcſtant ſubjects in that Kingdom; and there being no other viſible 
means of preſerving either, but by a Ceſſation of arms, he reſolved to ſend 
inſtructions to the Marquis of Ormonde to treat with the confederate 1r;/þ 
upon that ſubject. 


For this purpoſe his Majeſty ſent the Marquis a y Commiſſion on April The King fend 
23. Which if it was not exact in point of form, was however very full with => 7 * 


regard to the powers meant to be conveyed thereby, as giving him not only Cammin is 
authority to conclude a Ceſſation, but referring likewiſe entirely to him the ©14u4e @ C 


terms upon which it ſhould be ſettled. The King in this Commiſſion ſets 
forth, that, © ſince his two Houſes of Parliament (to whole care at their in- 
e ſtance he had left it to provide for the ſupport of the Army in Treland, 
<* and the relief of his good ſubjects there) had ſo long failed his expecta- 


* tremities; he had thought good for their preſcrvation, to reſume the care 
of them again to himſelf; and that he might the better underſtand as well 
© the ſtate of that Kingdom, as the cauſe of the inſurrection, he had thought 
* fit to command and authorize the Marquis of Ormonde, Licutcnant Ge- 
ral of his Army there, with all ſecrecy and convenient expedition, to treat 


* Sir Philip Percival repreſentation to the Houſe of Commons ? Vol. III. No. CLII, CLIII. 
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tion, whereby his ſaid Army and ſubjects were reduced to very great ex- 
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CHaRLEs* with his ſubjeds in arms, and agree with them for a preſent Ceſſation of 


arms for one ycar, in as advantageous and beneficial a manner as his wig. 


WW « dom and good affection to his Majeſty ſhould conceive to be moſt for his 


ſer 


1643. 


« honour and ſcrvice; and as through the want of a full information of 
« the true ſtare of the Army and condition of the country, he could not him. 
« ſelf fix a judgment in the caſc, ſo as to be able to preſctibe the particu- 
lars thereof, he therefore referted the ſame entirely to the Lieutenant Ge- 
<« netal, promiſing to ratify whatſoever he, upon ſuch treaty, ſhould conclude 
« and ſubicribe with his hand in that buſineſs. 

A letter was ſent him at the ſame time, directed to the Lords Juſtices 
and Council, notifying to them the grant of this Commiſſion, and requir- 
ing them to further the execution thereof by their beſt endeavours, This 
was to be dclivered at ſuch time as the Marquis of Ormonde ſaw conyenient, 
and when their aſſiſtance became neceſlary to advance the affair. There 
was no occaſion to communicate it at all, till it was ſeen whether the Re- 
bels would deſire a Ceſſation; the King's dignity requiring that the firſt mo- 
tion of that ſort ſhould proceed from them. But what increaſed the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a ſtep on his Majeſty's part, either leſſened their inclination to it, 
or made them affect delays in a matter, which was likely to defeat them of 
the advantages of their preſcnt ſituation, and put a ſtop to the ſucceſs and 
progreſs of thcir arms. 


Succeſs of the Preſton aſter his defeat near Roſſe, had rallied his forces e, and ſate down 


Rebelr Lein ith a body of 4000 foot and 500 horſe before Ballynekill ; a place of con- 


ſiderable ſtrength, and maintained by two companies under the command of 
Captain Ridgeway, a very brave Officer, and ſon to the late Earl of London- 
derry. The place being ſituated within eight miles of X'i{kenny, the garri- 
ſon annoyed the enemy excecdingly, making continual excurſions up to the 
very walls of that city. The citizens uneaſy at their continual loſſes, preſſed 
that the ſiege might be undertaken, offering to ſupply the forces with a thou- 
ſand loaves of four pound and an half each a day. Colonel Lawrence Craw- 


ford was ſent our of Dublin on April 13. with 1300 foot and 150 horſe 


to endeavour to raiſe the ſiege; he advanced towards the place, but was 
forced to retire to Monaſtereven, being ſorely wounded in his retreat. A 
ſmall quantity of proviſions being with great difficulty procured, Sir Michael 
Ernle was afterwards ſent with a ſtronger party on the ſame ſervice ; but be- 
ing advanced near Athy, he received intelligence, that Ballynekill was taken 
the day before. Preſton had tried ſeven mines, and beſieged it for a month 
in vain; but having on May 4. begun to batter the place with a great piece 
of canon carrying a ball of twenty four pound (which had been landed a 
few days before at Dungarvan) it ſurrendered the next day, and he marched 
with his Army in order to inveſt either Athy or Ballylenan. 

The Marquis of Ormonde upon advice thereof, ſent Major Verney with a 
re-inforcement to Sir M. Ernle b, ordering him, in caſe Preſton beſieged any 
garriſon, to watch his beſt opportunity to diſtreſs him with as little hazard 
ro himſelf as poſſible. But if that General of the Rebels either through want 
of proviſions, or for fear of his forces, retired, Sir Michael was then to pre- 
pare the beſt he could for the taking of Ballyſonan, in order to which no 
time ſhould be loſt in ſending to the Naas two culyerins, with ammunition 
and other neceſſaries for that enterprize. Preſton not caring to hazard an 
engagement, intrenched himſelf at Ballynekill, reſolving to wait there, till 
want obliged the Engliſb forces to return to Dublin. There © was ſo little 
powder left in the ſtorcs of that city, and ſo little forage as yet upon the 
ground, that the Juſtices were apprehenſive the horſe could not ſubſiſt during 
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the ſicge of Ballyſonan, and that they could not, without the utmoſt dan- CHarLEs 
ger to the Kingdom, admit of the expence of ſo much powder as the taking l. 
of that place would require, For theſe reaſons they obliged the Marquis of CYWNg. 
Ormonde to countermand his orders for the attack of that caſtle four days 1643+ 
after they had been given. They gave ditections likewiſe to the Comman- 

ders of the Army to forbear burning, ſpoiling and pillaging any of the corn, 

cattle and goods in the territory of Allen, a fort of Ifland ſurrounded by a 

bog, that the garriſon of the Naas might be ſupplicd from thence, as it had 

been for a long time, and indeed could not ſubſiſt without it; inſomuch 

that if that territory were deſtroyed, the garriſon muſt be diſſolved, to the 

great diſhonour of the State and equal danger and inconvenience to the pub- 

lick ſervice. But having in the beginning of Zune got a freſh ſupply of 
powder, and gtaſs being grown in the field, they tent new and exprets orders 

to Sir M. Ernle to beſiege and take Ballyſonan, Kilka and Caſile- Dermot, 

and to keep the Army abroad as long as it was poſlible for them to ſubſiſt. 

They had during this expedition ſupplied the forces at different times with 
120000 weight of bread, and had 10000 weight more ready to ſend them 

on the 11th of that month, when Sir M. Ernie and Colonel G7b/on re— 

turned to Dublin, alledging that 4 they could not undertake ſervices of that 
conſequence, by reaſon of the milcrable condition of the ſoldiers, the greater 

half of them being either barcfoot or otherwiſe dilabled with cxcctlive fa- 

tigues, ſo that a quarter part of their men were not able to march in their 

ranks : beſides, both horſe and foot were continually committing diſorders, 

and were ſo hard to be commanded, that they were either forced to ule ſuch 
tyranny over them, as could nor fail of drawing upon them the hatred of 

the ſoldiers, or elſe to ſuffer themſelves and other Officers to be affronted 

to thcir faces, all order and dilciplinc to be neglected, and conſequently the 

Army it ſelf to fall to ruin. 

To enable the forces about Dublin to ſubſiſt, Lord © Moore. had been ſcent 
out at the ſame time that Crawford was, with a party to get what prey he 
could in the Counties of Lowth and Cavan; but met with ſo little in the 
field, that he was ſoon obliged to return into garriſon for want of forage 
and bread, having only taken Balliſoe, and ſecured it with a garriſon. Lord 
Lambert for the ſame reaſon marched towards the latter end of May with 
1000 foot and 300 horſe into the County of //;cklow, and having traverſed 
thirty miles of the country, returned with a prey of 700 cows and 1500 
ſheep. This ſucceſs was owing in ſome degree to Sir M. Ernle's waſting 
the County of Kildare, which cauſed the cattle to be driven trom thoſe 
parts into others, which were imagincd to be ſafer: and whilſt that Com- 
mander was beſieging Ballybrittas, (which he took and cauſed to be blown 
up, after making a great booty of Lord G/amaleyra's houſhold-ſtuff and 
goods) Lieutenant Colonel Milloughòy made another inroad into the lame 
County, and returned with the like ſucceſs to Dublin. Theſe actions, all 
that could be undertaken in the ſituation of affairs there, only ſerved to 
keep the forces about that city a little longer alive, and to deter their dis- 
banding for want of ſubſiſtence. 

The condition of Connaght was till worſe than that of Leinſter, all the in Connaght, 
Province being on the point of being loſt. Colonel 8 Zohn Bourke had been 
by the General Aſſembly of K';lkenny appointed Licutcnant-General thereof, 
and came to Gallway about Chriſtmas in the former year. He was a man 
of good ſenſe and addreſs, moderate in his temper, conſiderate and prudent 
in his actions, and of great experience in military affairs, having been thirty- 
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CHARLES Cight years in the Spaniſh ſervice. He was the fitteſt perſon that could be 


I. 


employed in that Province, not only on the account of his perſonal cha- 


CWVNV rafter and endowinents, but as he was related to moſt of the Gentlemen in 


1643. 


the County of Mayo, and to many in that of Gallway. With theſe laſt 


he began to correſpond immediately upon his arrival at Gallway, endeavour- 
ing to work them up to a reſolution of raiſing forces to beſiege the adjoin- 
ing fort. Captain W;/loughby had ſufficiently diſpoſed them to ſuch an at- 
tempt by his continual depredations in the country, and {poils upon their 
eſtates. The Romiſh Clergy exerted themſelves to perſuade, and iſſued out 
the cenſures of their Church againſt all that would not take the new Oath 
of Aſſociation, and engage in the cauſe. In vain were the obligations of 
the oath of allegiance, and of the duty of loyalty to the King urged to the 
contrary ; ſuch as would not be guilty of perjury by breaking the one, and 
of rebellion by acting inconſiſtent with the other obligation, were by the 
titular Biſhop of Clonfert and other Eccleſiaſticks declared guilty of a mortal 
ſin, and involved in the ſentence of excommunication. Captain Willoughby, 
whilſt they lay under theſe temptations, furniſhed the Gentlemen and the 
town of Gallway with other pretences. His affeQions to the Parliament 
cauſe were well known; he held an intimate correſpondence with their 
ſhips, and encouraged and ſupported the Commanders thereof in all their ra- 
vages upon the coaſt. One of theſe, Captain Conſtable, being received by 
him into his garriſon, uſed opprobrious and diſaffected language with regard 
to his Majeſty, and calling aloud to the townſmen, told them, that their 
King was run away, and they ſhould ſoon have a new King. Hence it 
was either believed or pretended, that the fort was no longer in his Majeſty's 
obcdicnce, but entirely at the diſpoſal of the Parliament. 

The Governor of the fort, not content with burning villages and depo- 
pulating the country, uſed other inſults to the town, interrupting the com- 
merce of the port, ſtopping the markets, and even battering the town with 
his artillery for ſeveral months inceſſantly from Feb. 9. when he firſt began 
to canonade the place. The Earl of Clanricarde laboured in. vain to keep 
the Gentlemen trom running into deſperate courſes; but wanting power, 
his perſuaſions were of leſs force than the exhortations and cenſures of the 
Clergy, and the reſentments at Captain J/7/loughby's proceedings. Thus in 
the month of April, Francis and John Bermingham, grandchild and ſon of 
Lord Athenry, Sir Ulrick Burke, Hubert Burke of Dunoman, Redmond, 
Riccard and Thomas Burke of Kilcornan, Dermaclaghny and Anbally, the 
three Teige Kelly's of Gallagh, Aghrim and Melaghmore, Sir Valentine Blake, 
Sir Robuck Lynch, and other principal Gentlemen in the County reſolved 
to take up arms and beſiege the fort of Galway. Colonel F. Bourke put 
himſelf at their head, and about the latter end of that month began to en- 
cloſe it at a diſtance, to fortify ſome paſſages towards the fea to hinder any 
relief from that ſide, and to poſt a body of troops at Athenry to hinder any 
attempt for that purpoſe, which Lord Clanricarde might make by land. 
A party ſent out by Captain Milloughby to make preys in Irconnaght, being 
molt of them cut off, they were encouraged in the beginning of May to 
lay a cloſer ſiege to the fort, the town of Gallway undertaking to defray the 
expence, and ſupply the forces which were drawn out of the country and 
the neighbouring County of Mayo for that enterprize. Two bulwarks and 
batteries were raiſed on the point beyond St. Mary's Church in the welt, 
called Kenitniane, and on that of Ronimore; and a chain drawn crols the 
harbour. The fort had been well ſupplied in the winter by Lord Clanricarde 
with proviſions for ſome months. A ſhip had arrived in March from Dub. 
lin with a freſh ſupply. Captain J/;{loughby had ſtore of money, plate and 


commodities, kept a continual traffick with ſeveral ſhips that came out of 
2 | | England 
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England and ales, and might have furniſhed himſelf plentitully with all Cuanurs 
neceſſaries. But he had been fo ill a manager of his proviſions, and had I. 
laviſhed away ſo much powder in his uſeleſs and continual battery of the Y 
town from Feb. 9. that when the ſiege began, he had ſcarce enough of ei- 19+3- 
ther to ſerve him a month. The relations which the beſiegers had of this 
ſcarcity, animated them to undertake the ſiege, which was carried on not 
by any works againſt the fort, but by endeavours to prevent the throwing in 
ot all relief. Captain Brook came with his ſhip in the beginning of June, 
but the batteries on the points hindered him trom approaching the place, 
He endeavoured to throw in ſupplies by his long-boats in the night, but 
theſe were met by ſome of the town-boats, and forced to retire. Captain 
Il illoughby, diſappointed of tuccours, began to treat on the 13th of that 
month, and on the 2oth ſurrcndered it, with Oranmore, a caſtle of the Earl 
of Clanricarde's ſituated on the bay of Gal/way. He had liberty to carry 
away with him two pieces of canon, with all the goods and commoditics 
which he had taken in the country, and was to be accomptable tor no da- 
mages that he had done. He had come thither with nothing conſiderable, 
but departed thence rich in money and other commodities, beſides a debt of 
z ooo J. from the Crown, leaving the ſecond fort of importance in the King- 
dom in the hands of the Rebels, who ſoon after demoliſhed it by order of * 
the Supreme Council. The lols of this place threatned that of the whole 
Province, and would in all probability have been immediately attended with 
that conſequence, if the Gentlemen of the County of Gal/way could have 
been drawn to have fallen on Lord Clanricarde, or it the Lord of Mayo 
had not traverſed the meaſures of John Bourke and oppoſed his command 
of the forces of that County; yet notwithſtanding the diviſions which thoſe 

Noblemen ſowed, and encouraged amongſt the Rebels, they railed a conſi— 
derable force, and marched under the command of that General to reduce 
the caſtles of the County of Roſcommon, which (beſides the Lord Clauri- 
carde's towns of Loghreagh and Portumna) were all that hcld out in the 
Province of Connaght. 

In Munſter Lord Inchiquin in the beginning of May drew his forces out 4% i» Mun: 
of the garriſons, where they were on the point of ſtarving, to ſee if he 
could get ſubſiſtence for them in the field. The ſame neceſlity which ob- 
liged him to march out unprovided of all things fit for a campaign, forced 
him to divide his Army. Lieutenant Colonel S$7ory was ſent with 1200 
foot and 200 horſe into the County of Kerry, where they ſubſiſted very 
well, and made very great preys of cattle. Sir C. YVavaſour was ſent with 
a like number into that of //aterford, whilſt Lord Inchiquiu, to amule the 
enemy, and divert them from attacking thoſe detachments, made a feint of 
beſieging K/mallock, a place of great conſequence in the County of Lime- 
rick, Sir Charles took in Mac Thomas's and other caſtles, and on June 3. 
had the ſtrong caſtle of Cloghleagh ſurrendered to him. The defendants 
were ſent away under a convoy, but ſuch was the diſorderlineſs of an unpaid 
ſoldiery, that they were plundered or murdered by thoſe to whom they 
were committed tor protection. Sir Charles hearing of this violation of 
quarter, vowed to hang him who commanded the party, but was prevented 
by being attacked the next day in his march at Killworth by the Earl of 
Caſtlehaven and Lord Muskery, They had with them a body of 250 horſe, 
and with theſe, before their foot came up, they charged the Engliſh horſe 
in a plain between Fermoy and Killworth. Sir Charles had, among his 
troops, too many yoluntcers that came for the ſake of plunder, and was be- 
ſides inferior in the number of cavalry ; ſo that his horſe upon the very firſt 
attack fled, and broke in upon his foot, whereby the whole body was routed, 
600 killed upon the ſpot, Sir Charles himſelf, with ſeveral other Officers, 
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made priſoners, his canon, baggage, and 700 arms taken. The loſs fell 
chiefly upon the foot; the horſe for the moſt part eſcaped s, being ſeized 
with ſo terrible a fright, that not thinking themſelves ſafe under the pro- 
tection of the canon of Caſt/e- Lyons, they made no ſtop till ſome of them 
recoyered Cork, and the reſt got into Toughall. The unfortunate Comman. 
der ſuffered in his reputation on account of this defeat, though unjuſtly ; 
his conduct and the diſpoſition of his forces being commended even by the 
enemy: but the fault lay in his horſe, who were much fonder of plunder 
than fighting, and could not be made to ſtand againſt their wills. This was 
the greateſt loſs that the Engliſb had ſuffered in the whole courſe of the 
war, and was a great diſcouragement to the ſoldiers, who were ſufficiently 
diſheartened before by the extremity of their wants, and the utter neglect 
ſhewed of them by the Parliament. 

In Ulſer, the Scots forces, though they had large arrears of pay due to 
them from England, were well enough ſupplied with victuals out of Scor- 
land, and h in April five weeks proviſions for the Engliſh forces in thoſe 
parts arrived at Carrickfergus; but when theſe were ſpent, no other means 
of ſubſiſtence offered, the Scots regiments quartered in Downe and Antrim 
having impoveriſhed thoſe countries. * Monroe marched in May with great 
expedition and ſecrecy into the County of Armagh to ſurprize Owen O Neile 
in his quarters at Annagh Sawry near Charlemont. O Netle himſelf was the 
firſt that diſcovered them, as he was hunting, at the diſtance of two miles, 
and about four from his quarters, whither he immediately retired ; and 
drawing off his ſmall party of 400 men, after an hour's diſpute with Mon— 
roe's whole force in a lane encloſed with quickſets, leading to Charlemont, 
made his retreat thither without the loſs of a man. Monroe ſeized the paſ- 
ſes about that fortreſs, intending to make what preys he could in the coun- 
try; but one of his parties being the next day attacked by Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Sandford, an hundred of his men killed, and the prey recovered, he 
thought fir to return into the County of Antrim. 

As ſoon as he returned, about the middle of the ſame month, * Colonel 
Chicheſter and Lord Montgomery with 2000 foot and 250 horſe made an ir- 
ruption into the County of Ardmagh, and being joined by Lord k Moore 
with a ſmall party from Dundalle, (where the garriſon was in great diſtreſs 
for want of corn and other proviſions) waſted all that County, burning Ki- 
nard and other places, ranged through all Monaghan and Cavan as far as Bel- 
turbet, pillaging all before them, and taking conſiderable preys of cattle, not 
ſeeing the face of an enemy in all their march for three weeks together. 
O Neile knowing that they were not provided to undertake the ſiege, and 
that they only came for ſpoil, reſolved to avoid, rather than oppoſe, them. 
For this purpoſe, he cauſed all the cattle of the country to be driven away, 
and retired with his forces, eſcorting the women and unſerviceable inhabi- 
rants towards the Counties of Leytrim and Longford, where he propoſed to 


ſtay till he had gotten an Army together ſufficient to meet the enemy in the 


Owen ONeile 
routed by Sir 


Robert Stew- 
art, 


. 


field. 

In his way thither, as he was marching through the County of Monaghan, 
he was ſuddenly attacked by Sir R. Stewart at a place called Cloniſh or Clun- 
nies on the borders of Fermanagh. Sir Robert had with him his own and 
Sir V. Stewart's regiments and troops of horſe, part of Sir . Balfours 
troop, and Colonel Meruyns regiment, with five companies of foot from 
Derry, of which the King had made him Governor upon the dcath of Sit 


Letter of Sir C. Vavaſbur to the Marquis of Ormonde, July 4. 1643. : ; 

h Letter of Lord Montgomery to the Marquis of Ormonde, May 12. | e O Neile's journal, 
* See his letters to the Marquis of Ormende, May 19. and June 7. 

Letter of Sir R. Stewart to the Marquis of Ormonde, July 19. 
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John Vaughan. Owen O Netle had with him about 1600 men in all, and CuARLEs 
among theſe, two troops and ſome Gentlemen on horſeback : he had a like I, 
number in a body attending the cattle, but they were at a diſtance. His foot 
under the command of Shane Oge O Neile Lieutenant Colonel of Sir Phe. 1943: 
lim O Neile's regiment, an old Officer, who had been twenty-five years in 
foreign ſervice, he placed advantageouſly in a paſs where it was difficult to 
force them, and advanced with his horle to take a view of the enemy. Sir 
R. Stewart having marched very hard to come up with him, when he had 
intelligence from his ſcouts that he was advanced within an Exgliſb mile of 
the Iriſh Army, and that they had drawn up in order and taken advantage 
of the ground, cauſed his Army to halt, and refreſh themſelves for an hour, 
After that ſhort refreſhment, he continucd his march, and detached a ſtrong 
forlorn hope, which was attacked by a party of O Neile's horſe, who had 
advanced through a pals of a narrow ſtone cauſeway, which lay between the 
two Armies. The tri6s, after a ſharp skitmiſh, retreated, and were purſued 
by Sir R. Stewart's horſe, till theſe were ſtopped by the fire of an hundred 
musketcers, which O Nezle had plantcd to line the cauſeway. Theſe mul: 
ketcers being beaten off by a commanded party, a way was made for all 
the Engliſh horſe to charge the enemy. This ſecond encounter of the horſe 
was very fierce for a time, and Owen O Neile was in great danger, being - 
engaged, hand to hand, with Captain HFewart, Commander of Sir Robert's 
own troop; but the latter being unfortunately wounded in that inſtant, 
and his horſe born to the ground, O Nezle was relieved by one of his own 
Captains who was taken priſoner. In the heat of this engagement of the 
horſe, Shane O Netle quitted the paſs, where he was poſted with his foot, 
and marching, to ſupport the horſe, drew up his twelve companies in a full 
brigade. Sir R. Stewart thereupon quitted his horſe, and putting himſelf 
at the head of his own regiment, advanced with the fuſt diviſion of it to 
attack them. The ſervice was very hot for near half an hour ; but then the 
ſecond diviſion (which had been hindered, as well as the reſt of the Army, by 
the narrowneſs of the way thro' which they had to march, and which Shane 
Oge had quitted) coming up, the enemy ſecing, them ready to charge, and 
the reſt of the Engliſh forces advancing very faſt, retired in great diſorder, 
and were ſo hotly purſued, that they broke in upon the ſecond battalia of 
their own Army, and all the Rebels, both horſe and foot, ran tor their lives. 
The Engliſh horſe being mounted upon light nags and armed with Scots 
lances, did great execution in the purſuit, which was continued for eight or 
ten miles, the ground being very good for riding. The Rebels ſuffered in 
this action a greater loſs than any they had met with before in Ul/?er, mot 
of their arms being taken, and the greateſt part of the forcign Officers, 
which came over with Owen O Neile, being either killed or taken priſon- 
ers. Among the former were Colonel Con Oge O Neile, (who!, the Iri/h 
lay, was murdered by a Presbyterian Miniſter after quarter given) Major 
Maurice O Hagan, Captain Ardall O Hanlan, and other Officers. Among 
the priſoners were Shane O Neile, Colonel Hugh O Nettle nephew to the 
General, Captain Art O Neile grandſon to Sir T urlogh Mac Henry, two 
other Captains, and three Gentlemen of Quality. The lols of the Engliſh 
in this battle, which was fought on Tueſday the 13th of June, was inconſi- 
derable, there being only ſix of them killed, and about twenty-two 
wounded. 

Sir R. Stewart was in no condition to improve this victory; all that he 
could do was to make preys of cattle, and range over the County of Tyrone 
about Dungannon, Charlemont and Kinard. Having waſted that neighbour— 
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| CHARLES hood, and ſome parts of Monaghan for eight days together, and being in. 
| | I. formed that Owen O Nezle had left the country, his victuals being ſpent, and 
| no further appearance of ſervice to be done, he returned towards his quar- 
1643. ters, and having taken the caſtle of Denge about four miles from thence 
diſperſed his forces. O Neile after three days ſtay in Charlemont, to which 
place he retired after his defeat, ſct out again on his intended journey tothe 
County of Leytrim, where at Mohill he recruited his forces, and received 
a ſupply of arms and ammunition from the Supreme Council; which en- 
abled him in a few days to appear again as ſtrong as ever in the field, 
Thr State fel. The new Lords Juſtices and Council were very ſenſible of this diſtreſſed 
{cit the Par- condition of the Provinces, and had in their letter of May 11. applied to the 
> Parliament of England for relief. Fearing that their application in that man- 
ner might be as unſucceſsful as many others of the like nature had alread 
been, and alarmed by the greatneſs of their danger, through a want of pow- 
der, of which there were then only forty barrels in the ſtore, they diſpatched 
Sir T. Wharton to London to ſollicit the affair. They could not have ſent 
a perſon more acceptable to the Parliament; yet in twenty weeks attendance 
and continual ſollicitation of ſuccours, all that was ſent was a ſmall ſupply 
of proviſions, by Captain Tho. Bartlet's ſhip, (which was at laſt ſent back) 
and all that he could obtain a promiſe of beſides, was the ſum of one thou- 
| ſand pounds in money. 

The Lords Juſtices ſeeing no appearance of ſupplies from that quarter, en- 
deavoured to provide as well as they could for themſelves. The violent ſei— 
zure and forcing of goods from the owners without payment, in the time of 
Sir M. Parſons, had utterly ruined all trade, and diſcouraged every body 
from ſending proviſions to Dublin. To remedy that miſchicf, they publiſh- 
ed a Proclamation to reſtore the confidence of Merchants, and encourage 
them to bring munitions of all ſorts thither, aſſuring them upon the word 
of the State, that they ſhould be paid ready money for what they brought. 
n All other means failing, to keep the Army from disbanding or periſhing 
by famine, they in the beginning of June laid new cuſtoms upon commo- 
dities, and had recourſe to a method unknown to the laws and gentleneſs 
of the Engliſh government, called in other countries, where it was uſed, 
an Excisg. Neceſſity, which over-rules all law and order, forced them in 
their extremity upon this method, without any warrant from his Majeſty, 
and indecd without ſo much as conſulting him ; and as the Parliament had 
lately ſet them a precedent by eſtabliſhing an Exciſe in England to be en- 
abled to defray the expence of their war againſt the King, they thought they 
might be excuſed for imitating that example, when they did it purely to pre- 
ſerve to his Majeſty one of his Kingdoms, which was otherwiſe in imminent 
danger of being loſt, The Exciſe was exceeding high, amounting to half 
the value of the commodity: and yet o through the poverty of the city of 
Dublin, where it was ſet on foot, the money raiſed thereby and paid in 
weekly was very inconſiderable, and diſproportionate to the neceſſities of the 

| Army. In this ſituation no means appeared of ſaving the Kingdom, but a 
Ceſlation to gain time, till peace was reſtored in England, and ſuccouts 

might be ſent from thence. | 

| The Marquis of The Marquis of Ormonde had received his Majeſty's directions to treat on 
| ' Ormonde” that ſubject: but thought it for the dignity of his Prince, that the firſt over- 
Mp proceeding #: ture thereof ſhould come from the Rebels. They had indeed formerly made 
| fation. application to the State, and by mediation thereof, to his Majeſty for a Cel- 
| | ſation ; but it was proper for them to renew their requeſt on this occaſion. 


m See the letters of Sir T. Marton to the Marquis of Ormonde, June 20. July 1. 18. and 28. 4g 29- 
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To engage them to this ſtep, he on May 16. gave paſſes to the Lord Taafe CuARLESU 
and Colonel John Barry to go to Kilkenny, where the General Aſſembly of l. 
the Confederates was to meet on the 2oth of that month. Both theſe A 
gents were Roman Catholicks, but very affectionate and zealous for the King's 1043- 
ſervice; the firſt having attended him as a volunteer in the Eng liſb war, and 
being now come over upon his own motion and offer of diſpoſing the r;ſh 
Recuſants to a pacitication ; the latter was a particular friend of the Marquis 
of Ormonde, had accompanicd him in all his expeditions againſt the Rebels, 
was a perſon of very good ſenſe, and as agreeable a man as any of his time, 
equally beloved and eſteemed by all that knew him. They met with many 
difficultics in thcir negotiation, having to do with a multitude of perſons ot 
different views and ſentiments, many of which were very ill judges of their 
own intereſts, full of that diftdence which is the natural effect of ignorance, 
dwelling on the outſide or firſt appearance of things, without regard to the 
conſequences, and too much influenced by ſome ambitious and covetousChurch- 
men, whole intereſts or inclinations led them to labour for a continuance 
of the war, though it was more agrecable to their office and charaQter to 
perſuade peace and obedience. The confederate Roman Catholicks could not, 
conſiſtent with their former mcaſurcs and their conſtant pretences, decline moy- 
ing for a Ceſſation, which was a neceſſary ſtep in order to their ſending Agents » 
into England to repreſent their grievances, without which they could never be 
thoroughly known to his Majeſty, and to prepate and concert meaſures for a 
Parliament, their grievances could not be redreſſed, nor the Kingdom ſettled. 
They could not propoſe to obtain this at any other time, but whilſt the confuſi- 
ons of England laſted, and it behoved them to make uſe of that opportunity. 
A Ceſlation was a likely way of getting rid of the Scots Army, which was 
conſidered as an intolerable grievance ; at leaſt it would prevent much effu- 
ſion of Chriſtian blood, and the utter deſolation of the Kingdom by ſword 
and famine; and the declining thereof would be an undeniable refutation of 
all their pretences of neceſſity for their taking arms, and of their ſpecious 
profeſſions of having no thoughts of diſloyalty to his Majeſty. Theſe were 
the ſentiments of the more moderate part of the Aſſembly, but others in- 
ſiſted much on the great advantages which they had at preſent, by the di- 
ſtractions of England, by the miſerable condition of the King's forces, the 
impoſſibility of any ſupplies being ſent them from thence, their own ſupe- 
riority of power, the proſperous ſucceſſes which they had lately met with, 
and the aſſured proſpect of more; all which advantages would be loſt by the 
Ceſlation. The act for the Iriſh Adventurers was another objection, as ha- 
ving ſtripped the King of his power to ſhew them any grace or tavour with- 
out the conſent of Parliament; againſt which they had no defence, if Eug- 
liſh Acts of Parliament were admitted to bind Ireland; but in the unlimit- 
cdneſs of the Royal Prerogative , which might grant a pardon with a nor 
obſtante, and in the ſucceſs of the King's arms againſt the malignant and 
republican party in England. Theſe conſiderations made many even of the 
moderate members of the Aſſembly irreſolute; for though they were really 
well affected to the King's ſervice, they were (till ſollicitous for their own 
lafety, and deſirous of ſecuring it at any rate. At laſt, after many inter- 
ruptions and long dcbates, the major part of the Aſſembly ſix days after their 
meeting agreed to a twelve month's Ceſſation, and propoſed certain articles 
to be ſettled by their Agents, who were to meet for that purpoſe with the 
Marquis of Ormonde, at ſuch place as his Lordſhip ſhould appoint. 

Lord Taafe in his zeal to bring the Aſſembly to this reſolution, had en- 
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tion of the preſent ; and returning to Dublin with the relolution and propo- 
ſals of that body, acquainted the Marquis of Ormonde with what he had un- 
dertaken to that effect. He had either before inſinuated the ſame to his Ma- 
jeſty, or took this occafion to recommend to him the calling of another Par- 
liament in Ireland. The Marquis had no inſtructions from the King on this 
head, and though it was evident to all the world, that a ſettlement could 
never be made of that diſtracted Kingdom without a Parliament, and that 
the conſtitution of the preſent was ſo much altered ſince its firſt election and 
meeting, that it was not proper to be continued, when a work of ſuch im- 
portance and difficulty was to be perfected; yet it was ſtill more improper 
to call a new one immediately, in the preſent ſituation of the Kingdom. 
The Confederates were maſters of moſt of the great towns and Counties of 
the Kingdom; and to call a Parliament whilſt they continued fo and had 
the greateſt part of elections abſolutely in their power, was in effect to make 
them judges of their own actions, and to entruſt them to make laws for 
others who had little reaſon to depend upon them for their future ſecurity ; 
a courſe too unequal for any indifferent perſon to approve. The King, pro- 
ſeſſing his ignorance of the particular circumſtances of the Nation, and in 
conſequence thereof, his inability to judge of what was moſt expedient for 
the good of it, had referred it entirely to the Marquis of Ormonde to ſettle 
the terms and conditions of the Ceſſation. The Marquis in a juſt concern 
for his Maſter's, and his own, honour, did not think it fit to ſuffer any body 
to be deceived with ſuch an expectation; and therefore he wrote to Co- 
lonel Barry, who was left at Kz/kenny, to undeceive perſons in that point, 
and acquaint them, that he had no directions in that particular, and they 
muſt expect no ſuch undertaking from him; but rely entirely og what they 
might afterwards obtain from the King upon humble and ſeaſonable propo- 
ſitions to be made by their Agents. He took occaſion at the ſame time to 
let them know, © it would be expected, if the Ceſſation went on, that they 
« ſhould contribute in ſome reaſonable proportion to the maintenance of 
« the Army in Ireland, ſince by their diſturbance his Majeſty was deprived 
of his revenue and ſubſidies, which, if paid, would have yielded a conſide- 
rable ſupport thereunto. This they might the readier agree to, becauſe 
by a Ceſſation they would be freed from the ſpoil and deſtruction made in 
all parts of the Kingdom by the Army; and the benefit, thereby accru- 
ing to the publick, would far ſurmount any thing they could give the 
« Army : and what ſhould be thus paid towards the maintenance thereof, 
* he would endeavour with his Majeſty to get allowed in the ſubſidies which 
«© were yet behind. This was a condition abſolutely neceſſary for the ſub- 
« ſiſtence of the forces during a Ceſſation, and was therefore to be ſettled 
e by way of preliminary; ſo that if the Aſſembly agreed to it, Colonel 
« Barry, upon giving notice thereof, was to receive further directions from 
« him; if they rejected it, he was to leave the place, and return to Dublin. 
The Confederates were not diſpleaſed at gaining the time ſpent in debat- 
ing this preliminary, (to which they ſent an anſwer, which was not clcar 
enough to give ſatisfaction) that they might reduce the fort of Galway be- 
fore the Ceſſation took place. They agreed at laſt to the condition in gc- 
neral, leaving the particular ſum to be ſettled by their Agents, who were the 
Lords Gormanſton and Muskery, Sir Robert Talbot, Sir Lucas Dillon, Tir- 
logh O Neile, Geffrey Browne, Ever Mac Genis, and John Walſh. This 
was not finally ſettled till about June 17. when the Agents wrote to thc 
Marquis of Ormonde, acquainting him with their Commiſſion and full powers 
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to treat of and conclude a Ceſſation, and deſiring him to appoint a time and Cu arr rs 
place for their mecting. The Marquis*, who in all this proceeding, had l. 
trom the firſt conſulted with the Lord Juſtice Tichburne, and others of the W 
Council (particularly the Lord Chancellor, Sir Fr. //7{loughby, Sir TJ. Lucas, s. 
Sir James Ii are, Sir G. II ent worth, Mr. Juſtice Donnellan and Sir M. Eu- 

ſtace) as ſoon as he found that the Aſlembly were dilpoted to agree to a 
Ceſlation, acquainted the whole Board on June 12. with his Commiſlion 

to conclude it. Some few of the Members, attached to the cauſe of the 
Parliament, expreſlſed their diſlike thereot, though none of them offered to 

ſuggeſt any way, whereby it was poſſible to ſubſiſt the Proteſtant Army, or 

carty on the war. | 

The Marquis of Ormonde, ever tender of his reputation, reſolved that his 17 14s 
conduct in ſo delicate and important an affair, wherein he propolcd to lerve h hy 4 
his Prince, and ſave his country from ruin, ſhould not be liable even tothe 
reproach of his enemies. With this view, in the week following, on Te 
21. u he dclivercd in writing at the Council-Board, a motion to this effect, 
« that it the Lords of the Council were of opinion that a Ceſlation were ci- 
« ther diſhonourable to the King, unlate to the Proteſtant tubjects, or dan- 
« gcrous to his Majeſty's Armies, they would be plcaſcd to fignity as much 
by their letters to his Majeſty; and likewiſe to propole ſome other more 
certain, honourable, and available way tor the preſervation ot the Kingdom, 
« thc latcty of the Proteſtant ſubjects and the ſubſiſtence of the Armies; and 
in caſe of ſuch letters and propoſitions, he undertook, in virtue of his Ma- 
« jclty's Authority, to proceed no further in the Cellation ; but would im- 
« mcdiately at his own pcril break off the treaty. This motion he deſired 
might be cntcrcd in the Council books; which was ordered by the Board 
« accordingly, Sir V. Parſons among others that were averſe to the Cellation 
© ſigning the order. 

Not fatisficd with this motion, the Marquis of Ormonde made another 
the next day, “that if 10000 J. might be raiſed, the one halt in money, 
« the other in victuals, and to be brought in within a fortnight, he would 
&« in ſuch caſe proceed in the war, endcavour to take in //exford, and break 
« off the intended treaty for a Ceſſation.“ Hercupon the Mayor and moſt 
ſubſtantia! citizens of Dublin were ſummoned before the Board; and it was 
found that by reaſon of the poverty of the place and inhabitants, it was im- 
poſſible to raiſe either that tum of money or proportion ot victuals. This 
was likewiſe entered in the Council books, and ſigned by a full Board. 
Neither of theſe motions producing any effect, and no body offering to ſug— 
geſt any poſſible way of ſubſiſting the Army, or ſaving the Kingdom with- 
out a Ceſſation, the Marquis of Ormonde ſet out the next morniug to meet 
the Iriſb at Caſtle Martyn in the County of Kildare, attended by ſome of 
the Council and chief Officers of the Army to aſſiſt him in the Treaty. 

The Iriſb Commiſſioners delivered their * propoſitions on the 24th. The 7% 7rrar 
firſt was a Ceſſation for ſix months; which they aftcrwards extended to 443, 
vear. In the 2d they deſired, that the exerciſe of their government, as ſet— 
tled by them at preſent, might continue without interruption during the Ceſ- 
lation. The zd article related to a free commerce by ſea and land. In the 
4th, they moved, that they might be at liberty to uſe hoſlilitics againſt all 
that were in arms againſt his Majcſty and their adherents. In the 5th and 
6th, they propoſed that if any in the King's Dominions committed hoſtilities 
againſt ſuch as were comprehended within the Ceſſation, they ſhould be 
deemed enemies and Rebels to his Majeſty ; and if any of the King's cncinics 
attacked or offended any of the confederate Roman Catholicks, and thoſe who 
traded with them, theſe laſt ſhould be protected and aſſiſted by his Majeſty's 

bid. 155. and 214. E. 287. E. 291, . 315. 
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sch was for the enlargement of priſoners and hoſtages on both ſides. 
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Agents to his Majeſty, under ſafe- conducts in their going and return. The 
the 9th they deſited that his Majeſty would call a free Parliament for * 
of grievances, to ſit by the laſt of September, and be held before the King 
himſelf or ſome perſon of honour, fortune, and approved faith to his Ma. 
jeſty, as well as acceptable to the people, in a convenient and indifferent 
place; and that nothing which had happened ſince the beginning of the trou- 
bles, whereof complaint had been made in their late Remonſtrance, miaht 
debar any from coming thither or ſitting therein. Their laſt propoſition was 

that upon concluding the Ceſſation, a way might be preſcribed to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe of the King's party from ſuch as adhered to the malignant part of the 
Parliament of England. 

The Marquis of Ormonde * preſſed to know what they would give by way 
of ſupply to his Majeſty, for the ſupport of his Army; but they abſolutely 
refuſed to treat of that matter till the Ceſſation was ſettled. However on 
the 29th Y he made anſwer to their ſeveral propoſitions, declining to an- 
ſwer the 4th and Jaſt, and utterly rejecting the 2d and ninth, In regard of 
the 5th and 6th, he agreed, that they might proſecute ſuch as oppoled the 
Ceſlation, but were not to expect aſſiſtance from the King's forces; and if 
ſuch oppoſition were made by any, it ſhould not be deemed a breach of the 
Ccſlation in other parts of the Kingdom; and in caſe of other breaches that 
might be pretended, no hoſtilities ſhould enſue, till the affair had upon com- 
plaint been examined by Commiſſioners, and fourtcen days allowed for 
making reparation and ſatisfaction; and if none were given, till after as 
many days notice, that hoſtilities were intended to commence. With re- 
card to the 7th, he anſwered, that they ſhould have ſafe-condudts for their 
Agents, upon giving in their names and demanding licence of the State, 
provided the Agents were not above four, nor their retinue above ſixteen 
in number; and that no Eccleſiaſtick was among either. The 8th he reſttain- 
cd to perſons that on the firſt day of the Ceſſation ſhould not ſtand indicted 
of any capital offence, or that had not borne arms on either ſide, but en- 
larged it in another reſpect by providing that all women and children, either 
impriſoned or otherwiſe reſiding with either ſide, ſhould within ſeven days 
after the Ceſſation took place, be ſet at liberty and permitted to depart to 
what place they pleaſed with their goods and chattels without interruption. 
He agreed to the 3d about a free commerce with theſe qualifications, vis. 
that the cuſtoms ſhould be paid to his Majeſty as uſual in 1640, and be col- 
lected by Officers appointed by the State, for the ſecurity of whoſe perſons 
as well as for the return of the cuſtoms into the Exchequer, they ſhould 
give ſufficient caution, within twenty days after the commencement of the 
Ceſſation. And with regard to the firſt and main article, the Ceſlation it 
ſelf, he agreed to it upon the ſaid cautions and proviſions, and upon condi- 
tion that a ſufficient ſupply were granted to his Majeſty, towards the main- 
tenance of his forces in Ireland. 

The Triſh Commiſſioners z, two days after they received this anſwer, and 
the Marquis's demands in behalf of his Majeſty, pretending that theſe re- 
quired a ſerious conſideration, deſired the meeting might be adjourned till 
Thurſday July 13. when they would wait upon his Lordſhip, where he 
ſhould appoint, to endeayour to bring the treaty to a concluſion. When that 
day came, they ſent no anſwer to the propoſitions in the Marquis of Or- 
monde's anſwer to theirs®, and a very flight one to the demands in his Ma- 
jeſty's behalf, alledging that the demand of a ſupply was not warranted by 
the King's Letters, and therefore no anſwer to it was neceſſary, nor did they 
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think it proper for them to undertake the ſame; however to expreſs their CHARLES 
duty and affections, they would, on the concluſion of the Ceſſation, grant I. 

a (upply, but for the quantity, manner and time of payment, they referred CW W 
the ſame to their meeting and concluſion; and declined to give any cau— 1643. 
tion for the performance thereof, it being in the nature of a free gift from 

the ſubject, and requiring no caution at all. 

The Marquis b received their letter on the 14th, and finding therein no and broter 27 
particular and ſatisfactory anſwer to his demands, reſolved to put off the 
Treaty, and try (if poſſible) the fate of a battle with Preffon. He wrote 
accordingly the next day to Lord Gormanſton, that the neceſlity of his at- 
tendance upon the publick ſervice of his Majeſty, hindered him from meet— 
ing on the day intended; but as ſoon as the occaſion was over, he would 
appoint another time of meeting to proceed in the Treaty, whercot in ſuch 
calc they ſhould have timely notice. The © Commiſſioners took upon them 
to reſent this delay as well as to demand what the ſervice was which oc- 
caſioned it; and with an air of arrogance threatened to add it to their other 
gricyances, and get it rightly repreſented to his Majeſty. The Marquis told 
them in anſwer to theirs, * that he was not to acquaint them with any of the 
« King's ſcrvices, wherewith he had the honour to be cntruſted, being ac. » 

« countable for them only to his Majcſty and the State; that he did not 
doubt of acquitting himſelf to his Majcſty, and as they might caſily ima- 
cine themſelves ſome of the neceſſary reaſons of deterring the Treaty tor 
a time, when they knew that Preſton with his forces had taken the bold— 
nels to advance with his Army ſo near the place of meeting as Caſt/e-Car- 
bery; ſo when the occaſions of his Majeſty's ſetrvice were over, hc would 
appoint another time to reſume the Treaty. 

The Rebels were elated with the proſperous ſituation of their affairs, and 
finding themſelves in a condition to ſecure the harveſt of the country, made 
no queſtion of ſtarving their adverſarics. For this purpoſe, as well as for the 
enlargement of their quarters in caſe of a Ceſſation, Preſton was come with 
a great force into the Kings County. The Marquis of Ormonde © thought it 
neceſſary to ſend out a ſtrong party to oppoſe his deſians; and thoſe of 
Owen O Neile, who in twelve days after his defeat by Sir R. Stewart, was 
advanced with a ſtrong body of men within fifteen miles of Muliingar in the 
County of J/eſtmeath. The Lords Juſtices thought Colonel Aoncke the tit- 
teſt perion to take on him the command of that party, but he having a pals 
from the Licutenant General to go for England abſolutely reſuſed to under- 
take the command. The Council tried in vain to perſuade him, but when 
ali their inſtances failed, Sir 7. Temple prevailed with him to go on the ex- 
pedition. He f marched from Dublin on June 27. with 1500 foot, and 
was joined afterwards with 500 more and 350 horſes. Advancing as far 
as Caſtle- Jordan, which was threatened by Preſton, who lay with 7000 foot a 
and 700 horſe, a ſtronger Army than the Rebels had ever before brought 5 
into the field, within two miles of it, he brought off all the unneceſſary 
people in the place. But finding no cattle in the field, and wanting ſupplies 
of bread and ſhocs, returned on July 8. to Dublint; leaving Preſton to 
take in Croghan, Tecroghan, Balliburley, Ballibritten, Edenderry, Kinefad, 
and all the forts in the Kings County except Caſtle- Jordan. 

The Marquis of Ormonde upon his return from the Treaty, did all that The Marguis of 
was poſſible to get proviſions to enable the Army to march. He ſent out 1eh42 op le 
Lord Lambert with a body of troops to Cloncurry, and ſummoning together Preton. 
all the forces he could raiſe, he made up a body of 5000 men, horſe and 
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derry, took the caſtle, Crophan, and fome other forts about Caſtle. Jordun; 


- 


CY but this was all the ſervice he could do, Preſton ſtill retiring before him and 


1643. 


vr W. Par- 


ſons and others 
of the Counci 
attached to t 


Parliament 
impriſoned. 


not caring to hazard a battle. The great difficulty under which the Army 
laboured, was the want of victuals which were all to be fetched from Dy. 
lin, and of carriages to bring them, not having more than would carry four 
or five days proviſion at a time, and ſo much time being ſpent in going and 
returning thence, that it was impracticable to be ſupplied with a ſuthcient 
quantity either to purſue Preſton by a continued march, or to undertake 
any ſervice of greater importance. Not able to draw the Rebels to a battle 
and the forces being ready to ſtarve for want of proviſions, he returned abour 
the end of the month to Dublin, abundantly convinced after this experi- 
ment, that there was no other way of preſerving either the Army or the 
King's Proteſtant ſubjects, but by a Ceſſation; and this was ſo very evident, that 
even Sit k John Clotworthy could not forbear acknowledging to him at this 
time, that al men © mult confels, the extremities to which his Lordſhip 
had been expoſed, might have long ſince begotten that reſolution. 
There were ſome few Members of the Council till averſe to that ſtep, 
though they could offer no reaſons againſt it to the Board. Their motives 


„ ſeem to be drawn purely from their violent affections to the Parliament 


cauſe, which might ſuffer by the Pacification of Ireland; in conſequence of 
which the King might make uſe of his faithful ſervants and forces there to 
help him in reducing the Engliſb Rebels. Of theſe Sir V. Parſons was the 
chict, who had long held an intimate correſpondence with the heads of the 
Republican faction in England, and had been directed by them in his mea— 
ſures, whilſt he was at the head of the Government in Ireland. Soon af. 
ter he was turned out of his poſt of Lord Juſtice on May 12!, Major ar- 
ren and Sir Fr. Butler came to the Council and preſented a petition, accuſing 
him of high miſdemeanours and treaſonable matters, and requeſting that his 
perſon and goods might be ſecured. m This matter was debated in a full 
Council, thirteen Members, beſides the Lords Juſtices and the Marquis of 
Ormonde being preſent; all of which except Sir Robert Meredith, were 
againſt ſeizing his goods. With regard to his perſon, the Lord Borlaſe, 
the Archbiſhop of Dublin, Sir R. Meredith, Sir James Ware and Sir F. 
Il illoughby were for ſecuring it; the Biſhop of Meath and Lord Lambert 
were tor taking ſureties of him; but the reſt were abſolutely againſt the mo- 
tion, and thought no ſecurity neceſſary. There was another point debated, 
of greater conſequence than either of the former, becauſe it was well known 
he had correſponded with the Parliament, and had been removed for ſe- 
crcting the matter of that correſpondence from the King; this was the 
icizing of his papers. The Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
Sir James IVare, Sir F. Willoushby, Sir T. Rotheram and the Biſhop ot 
Meath were entirely for ſecuring them, though the laſt thought they ſhould 
not be looked into till they had orders from his Majeſty. Sir Adam Lof- 
tus, Sir J. Temple and Sir G. V entworth were clearly againſt ſcizing : Sir 
George Shirley and Sir Gerard Lowther, the two Lord Chief Juſtices were 
of opinion that it ſhould not be done, nor any ſtep of that nature taken 
without cxprels directions from the King; to which the reſt of the Council 
agreed. This account is taken from the Marquis of Ormonde's notes ot 


what paſlcd in this debate; but they do not mention what was his opinion 


in the affair; yet from the humanity of his temper, and the natural averſion 
hc had to acts of ſevetity and oppteſſion, as well as from the many acknow- 


Sce his letter to the Lords Juſtices, July 24. and F. 71. 
& In his letter to the Marquis of Ormonde from London, Fuly 25 
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ledgments which Sir V. Parſons afterwards made of his great obligations, CHARLES 
to him, I cannot but fancy he wes of the good-natured fide of the queſ- l. 
tion. 2 
Sir V. Parſons did not enjoy his liberty above three months longer. 143. 
There was too much rcaton during his adminiſtration to ſay m, that the Par- 
liament pamphlets were received as oracles, their commands obcycd as laws, 
and cxtirpation preached for goſpel. This occaſioned a charge againſt him, 
and three of the Council, who were his intimate coiftidents, and joined 
with him in moſt of his meaſutes. The accuſation was brought againſt them 
in England by the Lord Dillon of Coſtello; Henry Lord Jilmot, Sir Faith- 
ll Forteſtns Daniel and Brian O Neile. The King thercupon ſent to 
the Lords Juſtices an order, which they received on the firlt of Auguſt to 
ſecure the perſons of Sir V. Parſons, Sir J. Temple, Sir Adam Loftus, 
and Sir R. Meredith, and to iſſue out a Commiſſion empowering the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Roſcommon and Sir M. 
Euſtace to examine into the articles of accuſation and report to his Majeſty 
the truth ot the matter. The impeached perions were accordingly com- 
mitted cloſe pritoners to the caſtle, but allowed the liberty of coming to the, 
chapel there for the benefit of divine ſervice. 
n The ſubſtance of the charge againſt them all in general was, © that they 7% charge 
« had abuſed his Majeſty's truſt in their ſeveral offices and employments, and 44 wn 
« endeavourcd to draw the Army in Ireland from his obedience to ſide with 
the Engliſh Rebels, whom they by all means countenanced and upheld 
againſt his Majeſty; that they had taken and publiſhed ſcandalous exami— 
nations, with intent to aſperſe his Majeſty as authorizing the Ir Rebcl- 
lion; that they had aſſiſted Goodwin and Reynolds in their endeavours to 
« debauch the Army, had admitted them to the Council Board, commu— 
« nicatcd to them all the affairs of the Kingdom, and lecrets of his Majeſty's 
« diſpatches and ditections to the Council, to be made known to the En- 
« gliſh Rebels, and had atterwards conveyed them in one of his Majeſty's ſhips 
« to thoſe Rebels, who had detained the ſame ever ſince; and that they had 
« at ſeveral times uttered many diſhonourable {ſpeeches againſt his Majeſty, 
« villifying his power, commending the cauſe and carriage of the Engliſh 
“ Rebels, and thereby endeavouting to deſtroy the King's power and autho- 
« rity with his Army in Ireland. It was objected in particular, againſt Sir 
« W. Parſons, that preſently after the battle of Edge-hill, he had reported 
ce publickly with all the appearance of content, that his Majeſty was killed 
« and gone, repcating it divers times; againſt Sir A. Loftus, that being paid 
« ſums of money due to the Army, in the current coin of England, he 
* had for his private lucre changed the ſame, and paid the ſoldiers in dol- 
e lars and other German coin at 45. 8 d. whereas he bought the ſame for 
« 3 f. 64. and 35. 4 d. a piece; and againſt Sir J. Temple, that he had in 
the laſt May and June wrote two ſcandalous letters to Reynolds and 
Goodwin againſt his Majeſty, which had been ſince read at the cloſe Com- 
mittee, and uſe made of them to aſperſe his Majeſty as favouring the Re- 
e bels. It was urged further againſt them all, that after one Jerome had 
been committed by the Houſe of Lords in Ireland for a ſeditious, and trai- 
terous ſermon, they had ſet him at liberty, and ſent him into England, 
where he had been ever ſince with the Rebels at Mancheſter, continuing 
his traitcrous and railing manner of preaching againſt his Majeſty, juſtify- 
ing his ſermons preached at Dublin, and applauding the Lords Juſtices and 
their affections to the Parliament; and that one Adam Beaghan had been 
in the laſt December committed by them to the caſtle of Dublin, and re- 
ſtrained divers weeks, only for ſaying that the Earl of Eſſex was a traitor, 
= Vol. III. No. CLXVII. * Vol. III. No. CXCVII. 
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CHARLES®* and juſtifying his words by the King's Proclamation to that purpoſe.” 


There is great reaſon to think, that there was too much truth in thcie ac. 


WWYV cuſations; but breaches of truſt, however hcinous they may appear in the 
1643. eyes of men of honour, are rarely puniſhable by the law of England. o Ex. 


aminations were taken in the caſe, and ſent over to the King; but upon 
peruſal thereof, the Lawyers were of opinion, that the proofs, though (uh. 
cicnt to convict them of high miſdemcanours, did not amount to prove them 
guilty of capital crimes; upon which orders were ſent to bail them in the 
November tollowing. 

The articles againſt theſe Privy- Counſellors were delivered in June, bur 
the order for their impriſonment did not reach Dublin till the end of July, 
before which time new matter appeared againſt them. The Commiſſioners 
appointed to cnquire into the grievances of the Army had complained of the 
cuſtodium, which Sir 7. Temple had got of the Milnes of Kilmainbam. 
P This was done at a time when he had juſt procured a warrant from the 
King to the State, to allow him to keep poſſeſſion of thoſe Milnes, and 
to reſerve likewiſe in his hands the 200 J. a year rent which uſed to be paid 
to Fr. Macenoy the landlord, till this laſt was either convicted of Rebellion, 
or acquitted. The King being informed by that repreſentation how much 
his ſervice and the Army ſuffered by that cuſtodium, recalled his warrant, and 
on May 25. ordered a Commiſſion to enquire into that particular affair, and 
the Milnes in the mean time to be employed ſolely towards the relief and uſes 
of the Army. Sir 7. Temple, who had made a prodigious gain by the toll of 
all the corn that was there ground for the forces about Dublin, reſented 
this as an hard treatment ariſing from the malice of his greateſt enemies, for 
ſuch he repreſent ed the Commiſſioners to be. This notion of his ſcems to 
be the effect of paſſion, if we conſider either the thing itſelf, or the general 
character of the Commiſſioners, who were the Earl of Roſcommon, the 
Lord Brabazon and Sir James Mare, who (in the Marquis of Ormonde's 
opinion) acted in this affair purely with regard to the publick ſervice, which 
was very matcrially concerned therein, and had no perſonal prejudice, or 
particular ſpleen to the Maſter of the Rolls, though they could not bur diſ- 
like his continued diſaffection to all the King's ſervants, and entite applica- 
tion to the faction oppoiing him in England. He was indeed, either by his 
own inclinations, or his attachrient to the Earl ot Leiceſter, roo great a fa- 
vourer of the Parliament cauic, though he did not care that any of his par- 
ticular friends ſhould engage ſo far as to take arms in their quarrel. This, 
with a deſire of revenge upon the Jriſb, ariſing from their cruelties, and the 
natural ſeverity of his own temper, made him averſe to the Ceſſation; 
though he could not but own that it was impoſlible to carry on the war 
without ſupplies from England, of which there were no hopes. To pre-pol- 
ſeſs that nation againſt it, or furniſh the Parliament with pretences to declare 
againſt an event which highly affected their private intereſt, he inveighed 
againſt it in ſeveral letters which he wrote on June 16. 18. 20, 21, 22, and 
23. to the Lord Lieutenant, his brother Dr. Thomas Temple and others. Sir 
WW. Parſons and others did the like at the ſame time. Theſe letters were 
{ent in a bark, which was taken by a Vexford ſhip, and“ being thus inter- 
cepted were ſent on the 24th to the Council of Kz/kenny, and by them 
tranſmitted to their Commiſſioners, who delivered the * originals, as well 
as atteſted copies thereof, to the Marquis of Ormonde. 

Theſe letters contained ſome unbèecoming reflections upon the Council 
in general, and miſrepreſentations of their conduct in relation to Sit A. 


id. No. CXCVI. P D. 2-2, F. 106. and 182. 

See the Marquis of Or mx “s letter on this ſubject, 4 / 29. E. 106. 
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Ernle's expedition; but the main drift of them was to condemn the Treaty ChAxLxS 
of Ceſlation. They repreſented it, “ as a contrivance of the Rebels to gain I. 

« time to gather in the harveſt (which whoever were maſters of would ſtarve CYWNg, 
« their adver{arics) and to make a benefit of their herring tiſhery along the legs. 
« coaſt about J/exford. They ſaid, there never was a fairer opportunity of 

« making an end of the war; that the Rebels ſtrength was quite decayed, 

they had no means to ſubſiſt or hold together, but by falſe reports 

« of ths, power; that they were brought ſo low, that it the EMH were 

% daly ſupplicd, they would have an caſy victory over them; that the Re— 


4 


bels wanted munition in Leinſter, that they were almoll ſtarved and worn 
« out in ter (Monroe being ready to take the few caſtles ſtill left in their 
« hands) and were beaten in Munſter; that the news of Sit C. Vavaſbur's 
« defcat was falſe, and a mere invention to further the Ceſſation; that Sir 
« Charles going with twenty horſe to view the enemy, had indeed fallen into 
e an ambuſcade and been taken, but that his party had routed the enemy.“ 
Theſe mitrepreſcntations could only impoſe upon the Engliſh, and ſuch as 
being at a diitance were ſtrangers to the true tate of the Kingdom. Nothing 
of this nature had ever been urged at the Council Board of Ireland, where 
the falſhood of theſe accounts was ſufficiently known; the Rebels having 
never becn in fo powerful a condition as at this time, and the continuance 
of the war till aſter the harveſt evidently proved, that they could get it in 
without a Ceſſation. The only Province in which the Eugliſh appearcd to 
have any advantage was U/ſter ; and yet when Monroe on the 13th of the 
next manch, was, by a letter of the Lords Juſtices and Council ſent by Sir 
Chartes Coote, preſſed to draw his forces into the field, and to join for the 
cxecution of an enterptize formed by that Gentleman, he pleaded inability 
for excuſe. He repreſented fully to Sir Charles the ſtate and preſent con- 
dition of his diſcontented Army, who neither knew upon what condition 
te they ſerved, nor had been ever provided for to ſuſtain nature, who alto at 
© that time were deſtitute of entertainment more than could ſerve for ten 
days to come. This had moved the Army to repreſcnt by their Com- 
% manders to the State of Scotland the miſerable condition in which they 
« ſtood, humbly ſuing for redreſs, and to know who ſhould be their pay- 
« maltcrs for the time to come, for they could ground nothing upon the 
« Treaty | with the. Parliament of England] bcing*friſtrared altogether of 
« what was promiſed them by the ſaid Treaty, and left to ſtarve for want, 
« if by the commileration of their countrymen they had not been ſupplicd 
« with a little meal, unſufficient to ſuſtain nature. This unparallelled mi- 
e ſery ſuſtained by them, and the aſperſions laid upon them that they did no 
te ſcrvice, had ſtirred up the Army to repreſent their eſtate to the Kingdom 
of Scotland, that it might be evidently ſeen where the fault lay, and they 
be cleared of the aſperſions laid to their charge, humbly deſiring cither to 
be diſmiſſed, or to be entertained in ſuch a manner, as that they might 
further the ſervice as became men of honour. For at preſent till they 
« werc ſupplied with victuals, they were not able to draw out into the field.“ 
Such was Monroe's own account of the condition of his torces, very diffe- 
rent from the repreſentations clandeſtinely ſent into England. Yet thoſe 
talle repreſentations, and the danger of the reſentment of the Parliament of 
that Kingdom, which was urged to intimidate every body, even the Marquis 
ot Ormonde himiclt, were all the arguments that it was thought fit to alledge 
againſt the Ceſſation. 

There was another conſideration, which rendered that Treaty more neceſ- , Scots 
fary to be immediately concluded, drawa from the ſituation of the King's re for the 


Parliament 
and raiſe an 


Manroe's letter to the Council, Jah 256. 1643. F. 66. Army againſt 
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CHARLEs affairs in England and Scotland. The heads of the Republican faction in 


England had been always confident t, that the rigid covenanting Lords in 


KG Scotland would unite with them upon occaſion; and as they had courted 
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and made uſe of the Englzſh Sectaries to further their deſigns in England 
ſo to engage the Kirk of Scotland, they u gave them hopes of a ls 
tion according to their model in England, and a Declaration publiſhed by 
the Engliſh Parliament ſhewing their intention to extirpate Epiſcopacy, with 
a letter from ſome Engliſb Miniſters to that effect, were ſent down by the 
Scotch Commiſſioners to the General Aſſembly ſitting at Edinburgh in the 
laſt week of July 1642. Anſwers were ſent expreſſing their great content 
at the deſign of ſuch a reformation, and the Aſſembly breaking up on Ay. 
guſt 6, appointed a Committee to ſit frequently at Edinburgh, and to cor- 
reſpond with the Parliament of England from time to time for advancing 
that work. Lord Maztland, who was ſent with theſe anſwers Y, returned in 
September with letters from the Parliament of England, expreſſing their te- 
ſolution to aboliſh Epiſcopacy root and branch, and to call an Aſſembly of 
Divines for modelling a new Church Government, whereunto they wiſhed 
the Kirk to ſend Commiſſioners. In November the Parliament w afraid of 
the King's ſtrength ſent down Mr. Pickering to Scotland, to treat for af. 
ſiſtance of men and arms to carry on the war againſt his Majeſty. The 
King hearing thereof, ſent down the Earl of Lanerick, with x a letter to 
the Privy-Council, in oppoſition to the Declaration of the Parliament. This 
letter was ordercd ro be publiſhed, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made 
to it by the Marquis of Argyle and his adherents. This Nobleman ſend- 
ing advertiſement thereof to Eye and the weſtern ſhires, a number of Mi- 
niſters came from thence in January to Edinburgh, where getting the Com- 
mittee of the General Aſſembly to join with them, they deſired the Con- 
ſervators of Peace to deal with the Council to explain their meaning in 
cauſing the King's letter to be printed, that it might not imply their approy- 
ing it, and to cauſe the Parliament of England's Declaration to be printed; 
to both which the Council yielded. y Whi:ſt this was doing a croſs petition 
was framed by the Royaliſts, ſigned by fourrcen Noblemen, and preſented 
to the Council, but rejected with much indignation. The Committee of 
the Kirk publiſhed likewiſe a Declaration againſt it, ſending the ſame to all 
the Presbyteries throughout the Kingdom with ſtrict orders to all Miniſters 
to read it in their pulpits and comment upon it to the people. The Con- 
ſervators and Committee having thus engaged, reſolved to proceed further 
to ſupplicate the King for a Parliament and General Aſſembly. They nomi- 
nated Commiſſioners to go to his Majeſty for this purpoſe, and at their go- 
ing away in the laſt week of February, the Committee of the Kick appointed 
two faſts to be kept for their good ſucceſs. 

It was very plain to what all this tended ; and the Queen being then land- 
ed at Burlington, with a conſiderable ſupply of money, ammunition and 
Officers from Holland =, the Earl of Montroſs waited upon her there, at- 
tended her to 7ork, and gave her an account of the intended meaſures. He 
told her © that though the King's enemies in Scotland did not yet profeſs ſo 
“much, yet they certainly intended to carry an Army into England, and 
« to join with his Majeſty's enemies there; and by way of remedy offered, 
« that if the King would grant a Commiſſion, himſelf and many more would 
e rake the field and prevent it; but this was to be done without loſs of 
« time, tor if the Covenanters once got an Army on foot, they would calily 


t Clarenden, Vol. II. p. 49-— 53. Biſhop Guthry': Memoirs, p. 98. and 100. 
id. 103. . Ibid 105. * * Lid. 106. * * Clarendin, Vol. II. 65. 
y Guts 1,*cmoirs, p. 107, 108. 

Lid. 109. and W/.hart's Rerum Montiſroſan. Commentarins, p. 12. and F. 213. 
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« cruſh all that ſhould offer to oppoſe them.” The Marquis of Argyle, CharLes 
afraid of the effect of AMontroſs's journey, made a private viſit to the Mar- |. 
quis of Hamilton, (tor thcir profeſſion at that time was to be at variance) W 
and engaged him to go to the Queen, and countermine Montroſs's mealures. 1043+ 
Hamilton being by her Majeſty acquainted with that Nobleman's information 
and propoſal, undertook without raiſing arms for the King, to kcep the party 
of his enemies quiet, and prevent their liſting or ſending, any Army into 
England. This aflurance cauſed Afontroſs to be diſmiſſed unſatisfied; upon 
which the King's enemies in Scotland dilcovercd their intention more pub- 
lickly than before, and it was openly talked amongſt them, that it was ne— 
ceſſary to levy an Army and ſend it into England, to mediate between his 
Majcity and the Parliament. 

John Gordon Viſcount Aboyne, younger brother to George Marquis of 
Huntley, and Randal Macdonnel Earl of Antrim came to Tork ſoon after 
Montroſs ; and made an offer to the Queen of railing the two powerful 
Clans of their names in the Highlands of cotlaud to oppole the deſigns of 
the Covenanters. Her Majeſty gave car at firſt ro the propoſal, and ordered 
them a proportion of the arms which ſhe had brought with her, and placed 
in the caſtle of Scarborough, to be ſent from thence to the Highlands. But 
reſting ſecure in Hamilton's undertaking, ſhe ſoon after ordered the arms to 
be ſtopped. Antrim, ever full of promiſes, and forward to undcrtake what 
he was not able to perform, reſolved however to go into Ireland, either to 
look after his eſtate, or elſe to bring a party of his renants and countrymcn 
thence to begin the enterprize. He had been ſeized a year before in his 
own houſe by Major General Monroe, under pretence of having correſponded 
with the Rebels; at which time Sir V. Parſoxs vindicated him from that 
charge in a letter to Sir Robert Pye, which was printed, and the Earl about 
ſix months after, finding means to make his eſcape, took refuge in England. 
Coming back from thence in May this ycar in a bark which he had hircd 
in the Iſle of Man, he ſent a ſervant on ſhore in a boat to ſec if they were 
friends or enemies in the caſtle. Monroe chanced to be there, and ſcizcd 
the man, who being threatened with death, diſcovered the ſignals agreed 
upon, and that hc was to place a ſhirt upon a ſtick to ſignify they were friends. 
The ſignal being given, Antrim was decoyed on ſhore, and immediately taken 
with tome a lctters about him, which were afterwards publiſhed by the Parlia- 
ment of England, and imported what is above-mentioned, and no more. 
Monroe ſent them with his own comment and additions to the Privy Coun- 
ci! of Scotland, and to the Commiſſioners for Ir affairs in England, ſug- 
geſting a terrible conſpiracy againſt the peace of Scan, and the Scots for- 
ces in Ireland. To ſpread jealouſies of miſchievous deſigns as far as he could, 
he wrote on the 25th of that month a like account to Colonel Lawrence 
Crawford at Dublin; who receiving the letter juſt as Dr. Boate came in to 
dreſs his woundsÞ, gave it him to read before he had peruſed it himſelf, 
Crawford e ſhewed the letter on Friday June 2. to Sir Robert Meredith, 
who took no notice of it to the Council (not even in the two days on which 
they debared it) till the Tueſday following, when upon Crawford's cxamina- 
tion, and producing of the letter, which was become the publick diſcourſe 
of the city, he was forced to confeſs his having ſeen it: A proceeding which 
was not thought very agrecablc to his duty or oath as a Privy Councellor; 
and which did not fail of bcing repreſented to the King, when the letter it 
ſelf was tranſmitted by the State to his Majeſty. 

The Commiſſioners ſent from Scotland to ſupplicate the King for a Par- 
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ing their deſire; his Majeſty ſecing no reaſon of ſtate to call one before the 


appointed to meet in June 1644. The Covenanters however reſolved to 
call one, under the ſtile of a Convention of the Eſtates, and by publick 
Proclamation appointed it to meet at Edinburgh on Fune 22. A faſt was 
likewiſe appointed to be obſcrved on the 2d of that month for the good 
ſucceſs thereof. It was natural enough to think, that thoſe who were guilty 
of this high invaſion of his Majcſty's authority, would not ſtop there, and 
had only taken therein a neceſſary ſtep to enable them to levy and ſupport 


an Army to join with their brethren of England againft the King, 


Before the Convention met, Mr. Henderſon was ſent to the Earl of Moy. 
zroſs to reſolve his doubts, and bring him over to the Covenanters party, 
who judging of him by themſelves, imagined that being a man of high ſpi- 
rit, his late repulſe at 7ork might have alienated his mind from the King. 
Montroſs at the conference managed Henderſon with ſo much addreſs, that 
he got out of him the ſecrets of his party, and was aſſured by him that it 
was their fixed reſolution to levy the ſtrongeſt Army they could to aſſiſt their 


- brethren in England againſt the King. Montroſs poſted with this intelligence 


to the King, who ſoon after ſaw it verified. The Convention met at the 
day appointed, reſolved to raiſe an Army againſt his Majeſty, and in order 
to maintain it, laid heavier taxes upon the Nation, than had been raiſed in 
it by all the Kings that had reigned for the ſpace of two thouſand years 
before. 

To pave the way for this reſolution, the Parliament of England had iſſued 
out a Commiſſion for an Aſſembly of Divines to ſit at Meſtminſter, in order 
to the reformation of the Engliſb Church, and ſent Mr. Corbet to preſent it 
to the Scots Convention at their meeting. That Agent was ſoon followed 
by Commiſſioners, who agreed upon a Solemn League and Covenant to be 
taken by all perſons in the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Some Agents from the Scots Army in Ulſter attended at this Convention 
to ſollicit the payment of all their arrears, thinking it a favourable opportu- 
nity to get them by the mediation of their countrymen, whoſe aſſiſtance was 
ſo much wanted by the Engliſb Parliament. The Engliſh Commiſſioners 
pleaded poverty, ſo that the Agents were forced to relax ſomething of their 
demands ; but inſiſted peremptorily for a long time on the preſent payment 
of at leaſt four months of thoſe arrears. At laſt the Convention, conſider- 
ing the diſtreſſes of England, prevailed with them to be content with 60000 /. 
being paid them in preſent. The Convention broke up on Aug. 19. having 
the day before publiſhed as Proclamation in the King's name, commanding 
all fenſible perſons between ſixty and ſixteen throughout the Nation to fur- 
niſh themſelves with ammunition, tents, proviſions and arms as directed, and 
to be ready upon forty- eight hours warning to march when and where they 
ſhould be appointed. In conſequence hereof, they raiſed an Army of 18000 
foot and 2000 horſe, of which the Earl of Levin was made General in chict, 
and David Leſly Lieutenant-General. 

The King ſecing this Convention called againſt his expreſs will and com- 
mand, and apprehenſive of the ſtorm which followed, was the more deſi. 
rous to have the Ceſſation concluded in Ireland, that he might have at leaſt 
one of his Kingdoms in peace, and be able to draw ſome aſſiſtance from 
thence in caſe of neceſſity. Hence on July 2. b he recommended to the 
Marquis of Ormonde, to conſider how his affairs there might ſubſiſt during 
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a Ceſſation, and if means were found for that purpoſe, to agree to a Ceſſa- CHaRLEs 
tion for a year, expreſſing withall his inclination to call a new Parliament, I. 
and to allow the Iriſb to ſend over Agents to treat of that buſineſs, and what. CEWW 
ever elſe was neceſſary to be ſettled in order to a juſt, honourable, and per- 143. 
fect peace. He knew not as yet what had paſſed in the late Treaty: but 
when he received from the Marquis a particular detail of all the proceedings 
therein, he i entirely approved of his anſwer to the 1r;ſh propoſitions, and of 
his conduct in every part of that Treaty. He conſidered that Nobleman as 
better acquainted with the nature and ſtate of the affairs of Ireland than 
himſelf, and conſequently a much better judge of what was expedient tor 
the good of the Kingdom, and the advantage of his affairs. He had found 
advices given him in England, where all the conſequences of things which 
according to Engliſh notions and prima facie appcarcd reaſonable, (as 
every thing did, wherein a Parliament was to intervene) corrected by the 
Marquis's more perfect knowledge, and juſter obſervations of the ſituation of 
affairs, and the temper and views of perſons in Ireland, and relying ablo- 
lutely on his prudence, judgment, integrity, and zeal for the rights of the 
Crown, the ſupport of the Proteſtant Religion and good of the Kingdom, 
(whereof he had abundant experience) he reſolved to leave it entirely to him, 
to enlarge, alter, or add to his anſwers, as he ſhould ſee cauſe. His Majeſty 
therefore on the laſt day of that month ſent orders to the Lords Juſtices and 
Council to iſſue out a Commiſſion under the Great Scal of Ireland, © au- 
*« thorizing the Marquis of Ormonde to treat and conclude a Cellation of 
arms for a ycar upon ſuch articles or agreements as to him in his judg- 
ment ſhould ſeem moſt neceſſary for his Majeſty's ſervice, or otherwile to 
t break off the ſaid Treaty as he ſhould ſee cauſe; and in caſe of its being 
concluded, to pals Letters Patents, as well for confirmation thereof, as for 
juſtifying and indemnifying the Marquis and all perſons attending and 
aſliſting therein from all manner of vexation, trouble, or damage on that 
« account. | 
There were now new difficulties ariſcn in the way of the Treaty. Peter Debates ar 
Scaramp, a Father of the Congregation of the Oratory, ſent by the Pope _ 
as his Miniſter into Ireland, * arrived about the middle of July at Kilkenny, Cation. 
with large ſupplies of money and ammunition for the Rebels. He brought 
with him from the Pope letters to the Generals of the Provinces, the Supreme 
Council, and the Prelates, with a Bull dated May 15. 1643. granting a ge- 
neral Jubilee, and authorizing an abſolution to all that were engaged in that 
inſurrection for Religion, of all crimes and fins how enormous ſocver. His 
coming added great weight to the oppolition made by the Clergy and O/4 
Triſh to the Ceſſation, which the | Court of Rome would not approve unleſs 
attended with a free exerciſe of Religion as in Roman Catholick countries 
abroad, and a confinement of all publick charges to the profeſſors of that 
religion. Theſe inſiſted much on the flouriſhing condition of their affairs, 
the diſtreſs of the Engliſh, the proſpect of further ſucceſſes, and the aſſiſt- 
ance of foreign Princes, which laſt would be withdrawn, as their advantages 
in the other reſpects would be loſt, if they laid down their arms in that 
juncture. They remonſtrated againſt giving ſuch a ſupply to the King, 
as would maintain their own Army for half a year, and would, being in his 
hands, be employed againſt them; and moved, that at leaſt the Treaty might 
de deferred, till the Pope had been conſulted, and given his directions in that 
affair. 


Thoſe who were for the Ceſlation ſaw plainly the conſequences of ſuch 
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CHaRLEsa delay, and were therefore for concluding it immediately before harveſt. 
* They m repreſented it as neceſſary to juſtify them from the calumny raiſed a- 
gainſt them, as if they were Rebels, and had reſolved to throw off the King's 
1043. government; and thought the ſupply propoſed would be amply compenſated 
by the country's being ſaved from the plunder of the Armies. They conſi- 
dered the Cellation as a likely means to eaſe them of the numerous forces 
brought into the Nation, particularly of the Scots, and as very neceſſary to 
enable the King, no longer diverted by his care for Ireland, to employ all 
his thoughts and means to ſupport himſelf againſt the Engliſb Rebels. Theſe 
reaſons, which really ſeem to have more of duty than policy in them, were 
urged by the moderate members of the General Aſſembly, who were inclined 
to peace, and by the endeavours of the Lords Clanricarde, Caſtlehaven, T aafe, 
and other conſiderable perſons, prevailed at laſt for renewing the Treaty. 
The debates however were carricd on till the latter end of Auguſt, and af- 
forded an occaſion of reviving the ancient animoſity between the Oi Engliſh 
Roman C.tholicks, who were always for maintaining the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, and the Jr;/Þ natives who joined with the Clergy in oppoſing any ac- 
commodation, but what would leave them maſters of the Kingdom. | 
Ne firength of There was no denying the advantages they had at preſent. The Earl of 
toe Rebel. Caſtlehaven had taken Ballenanry and Cloghgrenan in the County of Ca. 
therlogh, and beſieged Ballylenan in the Queen's County. The Governor of 
Athy marched with 300 horſe and 700 foot to relieve it, but was forced to 
retire, and the place ſurrendered on Aug. 7. for want of water. Preſton was 
advanced into Meath, and Owen O Nettle into Weſtmeath, both employed 
in ſecuring their harveſt. » Lord Moore was (cnt out againſt the former, re- 
covered Athboy, but was unable to ſubſiſt abroad for want of ammunition, 
and when he diſperſed his men into garriſons for the gathering in of the 
harveſt, they were diſabled from doing ſo, through the ſame want. The ſol- 
diers were in all places ready to mutiny, and ſo diſorderly, through defect 
of pay o, that all the country people, who uſed to live about the garriſons, 
and under their protection, fled away for fear of being ill treated by them; 
ſo that there were no hands to get in ſuch part of the harveſt as was in 
their power, and the Iriſb came by night, and reaped and carried off the corn 
before morning. The King, as ſoon as he was maſter of Briſtol, fitted out 
and ſent ſome ſhipping to guard the coaſt, which was not only infeſted by 
the Wexford privateers, but by the Parliament ſhips, which intercepted veſ- 
ſels coming from Males and England with proviſions to Dublin, and ter- 
rificd othcrs from adventuring. He had by his inſtances at the Court of 
France (with which he was very well ſince the death of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu) obtained a promiſe that no ſupplics ſhould be ſent from that King- 
dom to the Rebels, and got a ſhip coming from Holland with proviſions, 
and carried into Calais releaſed, and ſent to Dublin: but he was not able 
to ſupply the want of money. Owen O Neile with 5000 foot and 700 good 
horſe * poſſeſſed himſelf of all the corn from the County of Cavan to the 
Barony of Slane, which was intended for the ſubſiſtence of Lord Moore's, 
Sir H. Tichburne's and Colonel Crawford's regiments that lay in garriſon at 
Drogheda, Dundalk, and the neighbouring caſtles, which were ready to be 
deſerted through want: and being joined by Sir James Dillon's forces, took 
the caſtles of Kille/an, Balrath, Ballibeg, Beekliffe, Balſonne and Ardſallagb, 
and beſieged Arhboy, intending to take in all the garriſons of Meath, in ſome 
of which he had taken and diſarmed ſeveral of the Eng/iſh companies. 


® Ibid. 374. * F. 9%; 09s 113, and 1 17. o Ibid. 133. 
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The State had not ſtrength to oppoſe ſo numerous an Army, and ſo well ChaRLzs 
provided, which might alſo be eaſily joined by Preſton, who was with a Il. 
body of 6000 men in another part of the country, whence he could caſily CAWW 
rcinforce O Neile upon occaſion. They * had ſent orders in Fuly for 2200 1 7 
foot and 3 60 horſe to be ſent out of Ulſter towards Connag ht upon an ex- 8 4 
pedition then in view; and of theſe they deſired only 500 Scots foot, and 
120 of thoſe horſe which were appointed to attend the Scots: but Monroe 
had peremptorily refuſed to let any of them march, pretending to an inde- 
pendent command over all the forces of Ulſter, though not warranted by 
the articles of the Treaty with the Scots Commiſſioners; by which that Ar- 
my might be called out of U/ſfer upon any occaſion of ſervice. They! (ent 
Colonel Crawford to that General in the beginning of Seprember, to ſecond 
their renewed inſtances for him to advance with his forces to tavour Lord 
Moore as he marched to oppoſe Owen O Nettle; but he pretending to attack 
Charlemont, and that none could be ſpared from that ſervice, denied to march 
himſelf, or to ſend them any of his forces. They were forced in this diſtreſs 
to recall Colonel Moncke out of the County of Wicklow, where he had taken 
poſſeſſion of Bray and Newcaſtle. Lord Moore being reintorced by Moncke's 
party, advanced towards the enemy, who quitting the ſiege of Arhboy, polted 
themſelves very advantageouſly at Port- leſterford upon the Black-water. O 
Neile had put a Captain with ſixty men into a place called the Earl's milne, 
at ſome diſtance from the ford, and thrown up a breaſtwork before the door 
of the milne. This place was attacked on Sept. 12. by a party of Lord Moore's 
forces, but in vain, O Netle's canon playing on them during all the time of 
the attack. There was no great loſs on either ſide, only Lord Moore being 
with a party of horſe upon an eminence above the milne, giving directions 
for the aſſault, was killed by a canon-ball ſhot at random, which, after graz- 
ing ſeveral times, ſtruck him and lodged in his body. The Army, after this 
loſs, moved the next day towards the Nobber, not being able to ſubſiſt a- 
broad, without a freſh ſupply of bread from Dublin, which was leſt fo weak, 
that Preſton made incurſions within two miles of the city ; and the Lord Ca- 
ſtlehaven having taken poſſeſſion of the places which Moncke had quitted in 
IWVicklaw, garriſoned Tymolin, Maddinſtown and Kildare, and reduced Du- 
lerſtown, Tully, Lacagh, and other caſtles in the County of Kildare, between 
the Barrow and the Liffy, ſcarce any of them making reſiſtance, or ſtanding 
ſo much as one canon-ſhot. His farther progreſs was ſtopped by advice of the 
concluſion of the Ceſſation. | 

It being neceſſary to renew that Treaty, the Lords Juſtices on Aug. 5. ſent Te Treaty 
notice to the Tri/þ Commiſſioners to meet on the 17th at Sjggin/town near“ . 
the Naas for that purpoſe. The Lord Gormanſton dicd on July 29. Lord 
Muskery was in Munſter, Sir Lucas Dillon in the County of Gallway, and 
others of the Commiſſioners diſperſed in different places; ſo that only three 
of them were at Killenny, who deſired the meeting might be put off till the 
laſt of the month, to allow time for them all to come together. This was 
a very inconvenient delay on account of the diſtreſs of the King's forces, 
particularly of thoſe under Lord Inchiquin, who preſſed the Marquis of Or- 
monde © *to haſten the day, and not protract it longer in expectation of a 
* formal Commiſſion; for though they ſhould not fully agree, yet he durſt 
* undertake the meeting would conduce to the preſervation, if not of the 
whole, yet of a good part of the Kingdom, and the ſettlement of many 
things tending to his Majeſty's advantage: ſo that, if his Lordſhip in his 
own wiſdom did not know ſome reaſon of more weight than the loſs 
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CHARLES® of the Munſter Army, and of the Province which depended thereon, he 


I. 


« deſired his advice to be followed, and himſelf with ſome of his Officers to 


CY WV be commanded to attend him at the place of meeting; adding, that if he 


I 643. 


The Ceſſation 
concluded. 


« did not hear from his Lordſhip in eight days, he muſt be forced to ſome 
&« deſperate attempt, which would either undo himſelf or the enemy.” The 
Lords . finding that the Treaty could not poſſibly begin till the 
26th, {ent an order to Lord Inchiquin to conclude a particular Ceſſation for 
that Province, and to the Earl of Clanricarde to do the like for Connaoht 
Lord Muskery and the Commanders of the Jriſb forces in Munſter readif) 4 
greed to Lord Inchiquin's motion, but Lord Clanricarde's was rejected by 
Licutenant- General Bourke, who then lay with an Army before Caſtle. Cote 
and was in hopes of reducing the place before a Ceſſation was concluded 
thaugh he was diſappointed therein by the brave defence of the garriſon, ' 

The Commiſſion empowering the Marquis of Ormonde to conclude a 
Ceſſation, did not paſs the Great Seal of Ireland till Aug. 31. but the Treaty 
began on the 26th. The 1r;/b Commiſſioners (who were the ſame as be- 
fore, only Sir R. Barnewall and Mr. Nicholas Plunket were added, in the 
room of Lord Gormanſton) gave in their reply to the Marquis's anſwer to 
their former propoſitions, receded from their demand of a diſſolution of the 
preſent Parliament, and ſhewed themſelves very compliant in the other par- 
ticulars: ſo that the Treaty would haye been finiſhed in a week, had it not 
been for the difficulties which aroſe about ſettling the quarters of both par- 
ties. The Marquis of Ormonde, without propoſing it directly, ſounded them 
upon the ſubject of a temporary Ceſſation of all hoſtilities during the Treaty, 
but they did not ſeem inclined to agree thereto. But after they had ſpent 
ſome days in diſputes about the quarters, alledging, that more time was loſt 
therein than they could have imagined, they on Sept. 7. propoſed a tempo- 
rary Ceſſation for Leinſter to commence from that day. The Marquis was 
in his own judgment for agrecing to it, but would not determine till he had 
conſulted the Lords Juſtices and Council. The Iriſh abſtained from hoſtili- 
tics for two or three days till their anſwer came, which was expreſs for re- 
jecting it. Their reaſons for it were grounded on a notion that the enemy 
would thereupon ſend all their forces into Connaght, and reduce the few 
caſtles left in that Province, and on an expectation of Colonel Crawford's 
prevailing with Monroe to enter the County of Cavan with his forces, whilſt 
Lord Moore fell upon the neighbouring parts of Meath. But Monroe re- 
fuſing his help, the rejecting of that motion proved very unhappy, and al- 
lowed the enemy to extend their quarters conſiderably in the Counties of 
Meath, Kildare, and Wicklow. | 

When the quarters of both parties were ſettled, the affair of the ſupply 
came into debate. The [r;/þ offered 300007. the one moiety thereof in 
money, the other in beeves, 5000/7. to be paid within one month after the 
Ceſſation, 5000 J. more in the month next following, the like ſum in two 
months after, another 5000/. by the end of February, and the remaining 
ooo . by the end of May next following. The Marquis would have got 
from them a larger ſum, and have haſtened the times of payment ; but the 
others pretending that they had offered to the utmoſt of their ability, and 
that they could neither raiſe more, nor pay it ſooner, this was accepted; as 
was the 800 J. which they offered in licu of the fourth ſheaf due from 
places under the protection of Engliſh garriſons, but in the poſſeſſion of the 
Triſh. 

Wien all the articles of it were ſettled, the Marquis of Or monde, who had 
with him the Lords Clanricarde, Roſcommon, Dungarvan, Brabazon and 
Inchiquin, with ſeveral of the principal Officers of the Army, and ſome 
members of the Privy Council to aſſiſt in the whole courſe of the ns + 
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laid them before thoſe noble perſons of honour and command, deſiring their Cyarues 
opinion thereof. They © conſidering the inſupportable wants and miſerics IJ. 

« of the Army, the great diſtreſs of many of his Majeſty's principal forts, CFW WJ 
« the imminent danger of the whole Kingdom, and the impoſlibility of 1643. 
« proſecuting the war without large ſupplies, whereof they could not ap- 

« prchend either hope or poſlibility in due time, did for thoſe reaſons con- 

« ceive it neceſſary for his Majeſty's honour and ſervice, that the Ceflation 

« ſhould be agreed to upon the articles then drawn up and perfected.“ They 
ſubſcribed a u paper expreſling this their opinion, and the ſame day (Sept. 

t5.) the Marquis of Ormonde and the Iriſb Commiſſioners ſigned the in- 

ſtrument of the Ceſſation, which being ratified by the Lords Juſtices and 

Council, was notified by a publick Proclamation to the whole Kingdom. 
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Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormonde's Conduct, and 
of the Affairs of Ireland, from the Ceſſation in September 1643. 
zo his departure from that Kingdom in July 1647. 


CHARLES HE news of the Ceſſation was not agreeable to all of either party, 
I. as being contrary to the particular intereſts and views of ſome of 
Salas both. The Romiſb Clergy, the Old Triſh, and the neceſſitous part 


1 164 L. of the Old Engliſb Recuſants, who could get nothing that they had ſet their 
44 ns: like 4, hearts upon, but by the confuſions of the Kingdom, and the ſucceſs of a 
C-/atim., War, exclaimed heavily againſt it, and would have been glad of an opportu- 
nity to break it, as ſoon as it was made. Theſe ſeveral ſets of men join- 
ing afterwards with the Pope's Nuncio in oppoſing the Treaties of Peace 
which were ſet on foot, never failed on every occaſion of debate to clamour 
againſt this ſtep, as what firſt broke the union of the Confederates, divided 
them into parties, ſtopped the career of their ſucceſſes, and cooled as well 
their ardour for war, as the zeal which had been ſhewn by Roman Catholick 
powers abroad in contributing to the ſupport of what they hitherto had be- 
lieved to be a war of Religion. They had in truth no ill grounds for theſe 
complaints, and the Marquis of Ormonde was very well ſatisfied when he 
agreed to the Ceſlation, that it would be attended with thoſe conſequences; 
and that if the Confederates once laid down their arms, it would be a very 
difficult matter to perſuade the generality of the Gentlemen of Emnglzſh race 
to take them again; at leaſt if cheir fears of extirpation were removed, and 
any hopes were given them of pardon for life and eſtate. 
There was a like difference of ſentiments among the Proteſtants. All 
wiſe and good men, that wiſhed well to the King, and deſired the good of 


their country, rejoiced in an event, which was neceſſary ro prevent the ut- 
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ter deſolation of the Kingdom, and to enable the remnant of his Majeſty's CMARLES 


I. 


linked in the Parliament faction, and had views of railing to themſelves for. CLFYWW 


tunes upon the ruin of thoſe of others. The heads of that faction, who by 
their meaſures, directions and creatures had uſed as much skill and induſtry 
to improve and continue the Rebellion, as ever the tirſt contpirators did to 
begin it, were enraged to ſee a ſtop put to the further effuſion of blood, 
and a foundation laid for a Pacification, which would defeat their ſchemes 
of extirpation. They tent over the copy of a petition againſt it to Dublin 
to be ſubſcribed by the Proteſtants there, and in other quarters to which it 
was to be diſtributed, expecting a ſpecdy return of it; but every body al- 
moſt had felt ſo much miſery, and were ſo ſenſible of their inability to ſub- 
ſilt without a Ceſſation, that very few were willing to ſublcribe. The Par- 
liament, who whilſt they were preparing for their own Rebellion in Eng- 
land, had ſent over a great part of the ſoldicrs, which they had raiſed undet 
pretence of the ſervice of Ireland, ſo wretchedly clad and ſo ill provided, 
that it was ſhameful to ſee them, and had kept them ever ſince in a ſtary- 
ing condition, incapable of attempting any conſiderable enterprize, now ex- 
claimed loudly againſt a Ceſſation, which their own utter neglect of ſupplies 
for ten months together had enforced. They publiſhed a Declaration againſt 
it on Sept. 30. though they had not then received certain advice of its be- 
ing concluded. 

In that Declaration they proteſted againſt all peace with the Rebels, with- 
out regard to the terms of any; which muſt have cntailed a perpetual war 
on the Kingdom of Ireland, till the Nation itſelf was in a manner extirpa- 
ted. They cenſured the King for receiving propoſitions from the Ir; Rebels, 
though he acted therein out of the ſame paternal goodneſs to his people, 
which induced him to receive thoſe inſolent and traiterous addreſſes which were 
made him by the Engliſh Rebels under the humble ſtile of petitions. They 
did not forget to extol their own zeal for Religion and care of Ireland in 
general, without deſcending to particulars, which would have expoſed the 
little foundation there was for cither. But excluſive of this cant, the whole 
force of the argument againſt a Ceſſation lies in a miſrepreſentation of facts, 
and in a confident aſſerting, © that it was a fraudulent contrivance of the 
Rebels, ſought by them only for the gaining of time to get in their har- 
« veſt, and to expect foreign ſuccours ; that the Rebels were in a worſe con- 
dition than the Proteſtants, and even in danger of famine and being forced 
« to eat one another.” The falſhood of theſe aſſertions appears ſufficiently 
from what has been ſaid before, upon unexceptionable evidence, and was at 
that time ſo notorious to all the Kingdom of Ireland, that if it had not been 
neceſlary to keep the people of England from being impoſed on by that De- 
claration, there would have been no occaſion for the King to have publiſhed 
his a motives for agreeing to the Ceſſation, nor for the Lords Juſtices and 
Council of Ireland, to write their long b letter to the Speakers of the two 
Houſes of Parliament in England, to juſtify their words in an Act of Coun- 
cil for impoſing the Excisk, ſent to the Houſe of Commons on June 10. 
in a letter directed to the Speaker. The words expreſſed, that heir preſent 
difficulties (in Ireland) were occaſioned by the failure of the Houſes of Par- 
liament in England, who undertook the charge of the war. Both Houſes 
took offence at theſe words, and cauſed their Speakers to expreſs their re- 
lentment by letters on July 4; which gave occaſion to the Council of Jre- 
land to prove the truth of what they had affirmed by ſo particular a detail 
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CHanLEs of paſſages, that neither Houle carcd to expoſe themſelves by offering at any 
I. reply. 
CW hey knew it indeed to be the truth of the caſe; and yet ſome years af. 
1643. tcrwards the Houſe of Commons thought fit to object to a Gentleman of 
great merit, that he had aſſiſted in the Treaty of Ceſſation. Sir Philip Per- 
cival had loſt by the Rebellion a landed eſtate of 2000 J. a year, perſonal 
eſtate of 20000/. and the benefit of ſeveral offices worth 2000 J. a year, 
which he held for life. He had, as Clerk of the Crown of the King's Bench, 
been at a very great charge to make up records of indictments of High Trea- 
ſon againſt 3000 of the Rebels, and thoſe for the moſt part Noblemen, 
Gentlemen and Frecholders, and been obliged to proſecute 2000 of them 
to an outlawry. He had, without any charge to the State, raiſed and armed 
a competent number of ſoldiers horſe and foot, and maintained them for a 
ycar, to defend his caſtles of Liſcarrol and Annagh in the remoteſt and moſt 
expoſed quarters of the Proteſtant party in Munſter. He had done the like 
with rcgard to thoſe of Temple Conila and Walcheſtown till the Treaty of 
Ccſlation, and had maintained his houſe of Ca/t/ewarnting about nine miles 
from Dublin, tor ſome ycars after. He had relieved 300 diſtreſſed Engliſh 
for twelve months together in Dublin; and having been made Commillary 
General of the victuals of the Army, he had ſpent 2000 J. of his own eſtate 
in that ſervice; beſides goods of his own, and what money and goods he 
could procure of others; had contracted an arrear of 4000 J. and upwards, 
tor entertainments due to him for his ſeveral employments in the war; and 
had engaged himſelf in more than 10000 /. for proviſions to feed the Army, 
having never refuſed to engage himſelf or his eſtate for them upon any oc- 
caſion. When this Gentleman, diſtinguiſhed by his merit in ſo many re— 
ſpects, and otherwiſe unexceptionable in all, attended upon the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons in 1645. to ſollicit the payment of his entertainments 
(no part of which had he ever received) and of the ſums of money which he 
had advanced for the publick ſervice, they objected to ſo juſt a demand, that 
he had been concerned in the dangerous plot (as they were pleaſed to call 
it) of the Ceſſation. Sir Philip Percival for his own vindication drew up 
a repretentation of that affair, which coming from a perſon of his character, 
and who by his othce could not but be apprized of the real condition of 
the Army; and being laid before the Houſe of Commons, who would have 
puniſhed in the ſevereſt manner any miſtake, that they could have catched 
hold of therein, carries with it an evidence which no body can diſpute. 
It cannot therefore be improper to give an extract of it, to refute all the mil- 
repreſentations that have been formerly made by the party-writers, who 
have conveyed to us accounts of the tranſactions of that time, and to ſilence 
tor cycr all the cavils that have been made on this ſubject. 


Sir Philip 
Percival“ - ee 
dication of the 
Cc//ation, 


He begins with expreſſing his concern, © that it was neceſſary for the vindi- 
cation of the truth and of his injured reputation, ingenuouſly to offer to their 
Honours conſideration, that nothing but want and neceſſity, not feigned, 
but eminent, real and extreme neceſlity, and the exceeding great diſcon- 
tents of the Army, to the apparent danger of the ſudden and inevitable 
ruin and deſtruction of the remnant of our Nation and Religion there, 
did or could compel his conſent to the Ceſſation; which was concluded 
at a time, when our exigency was moſt preſſing, and the enemy moſt in- 
ſolent, ſo that they had almoſt encloſed us with ſeycral armies during the 
Treaty, our Armics being in no poſture of marching or taking the field 
(as the prime Officers of the field upon conſultation declared) and being at 
that inſtant, through want, in great danger of falling into the hands of 


the Rebels, if by his mere induſtry, a few days before (without any ready 
I « money, 
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money, and beyond the expectation of the State) he had not found means CHarLEs 


to procure a good quantity of corn, which had been brought into the har- 


I. 


bour upon promiſes of the 1 = ray and Council to return it again, if LVYJ 


the owners did not receive ſatisfaction for the ſame. 

« On March 23. 1641. he received his Commiſſion of Commiſlary Ge- 
neral of the proviſions of the Army from the Earl of Leiceſter ; and was 
ſent in April to Ireland without money, but with letters from his Lord- 
ſhip and the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons to the Lords Juſtices, aſ- 
ſuring them, that within twenty days his Lordſhip would bring with him 
a great ſum of moncy, (it was ſaid 100000 /.) for the occaſions of the 
Army, and that Mr. Froſt appointed Commiſſary in London ſhould be ſup— 
plied with money or credit to ſend proviſions of victual from thence and 
Cheſter, as occaſion ſhould require. The Army in Leinſter conſiſted at 
this time of ſixteen regiments and five old companies of foot, 400 firc- 
locks and twenty two troops of horſe and dragoons; moſt of them very 
full, and the Munſter Army conſiſted of 5000 more. The Lord Licutc- 
nant's coming being deterred, no money being ſent over, nor any to be 
had in Dublin, there was little other pay for the Army than victuals out 
of the ſtores, which were likewiſe burthened with the victualling ot ſhips, 
and a conſiderable number of garriſons, carriages by ſca and land for that 
ſcrvice, ſtorehouſes and neceſſaries thereto belonging, were all wanting. 
Accounts of theſe wants, of the conſtant weekly and chargeable expence 
of ſo great an Army in a country, where free quarter and other helps 
could not be had, and which was burnt and waſtcd by the Army, wherever they 
marched, and of the neceſſity of remitting money and proviſions, were 
ſent to Mr. Froſt, the Lord Lieutenant, and the Parliament, 500 J. was all 
that was paid, and that allotted for providing ſtorchoules,, weights and 
meaſures; but that ſum and much more was ſoon disburſcd for provi- 


© ſions. 


« He continued writing, and preſſing the charge of the Army, and the im- 
poſlibility of undergoing that ſervice effectually without anſwerable means. 
The Houſe of Commons in Axg. 1642. voted 5000 /. to be paid him to be 
employed in Dublin, which would have been of great advantage to the 
ſervice by reaſon of ſome proviſions to be had there more ſeaſonably upon 
marches and other ſudden occaſions, and at much caſier rates than they 
could be ſent out of England. In confidence of the payment of that 
money, he disburſed 1380/. in charges, without which the ſervice could 
not have been carried on, and engaged himſelf in ſeveral ſums to the en- 
dangering of the remnant of his eſtate; but he never received that 5000 /, 
nor any part thereof. His wife and children were reſident in London, and 
in the winter following petitioned the Houſe of Commons for ſome mo- 
ney to be advanced towards their ſubſiſtence to be defalked out of his en- 
tertainments; order was given for paying them 200 J. which was long 
ſollicited, but not a penny of it ever paid. 
* Proviſions of a good value were taken up for the neceſſities of the Army, 
and charged on the Parliament by bills or certificates according to the or- 
dinance of both Houſes; part whereof (eſpecially at the firſt) were accepted 
and paid, part accepted and not paid, and a great part were neither accepted 
nor paid. This was a great diſcouragement of all there employed, and a 
great diſadvantage to the ſervice, which could not otherwiſe have ſuffered 
through want, and would have been ſupplied by Dutch Merchants and 
others. Thus when Lord Inchiquin at the laſt extremity had, in the 
march before the Ceſſation, ſeized the goods of the Merchants of Jong- 
hall, ſent them to France to be bartered for corn, and given certificates 
to the owners as uſual, in order to the Parliament's paying the value * 
cc t C 
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ChARLES“ the Committee for Iriſb affairs ordered, above three months before the 
I. © Ceſlation, viz. 5. June 1643. that the goods ſhould be (old by the factor 
& *© truſted for bartering them in France (where a ſtop was then lately made 
1643. © of any exportation of corn) and the money ariſing thence to be paid to 
e the owners, and the ſurplus only (if any) to be paid to Lord Inchiguzy ; 
« his Lordſhip's certificates to be returned back to him unpaid, and his Ins 
« for diſpoſing thereof to the uſe of the forces, to be given up and cancel. 
led; which made a very great impreſſion on the Army. 
“In the ſummer, and beginning of the winter 1642. Mr. Froft ſent over 
a good quantity of corn and proviſions; which might have been ſpared 
till the latter end of the winter, had there been any pay for the Army; 
but for want thereof they were fed upon the ſtores, no payment being 
made them but in victual (except twelye-pence a week ſometimes to find 
« them drink) and the cattle taken from the Rebels being diſpoſed of by 
e the Officers, pretending they could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt, there remained 
little for the Army in the dead of winter; ſo that they were forced be- 
fore Chriſtmas to feed on falt-herrings which were indeed the proper 
goods of the inhabitants taken up without money) and theſe being ſpent 
before Lent, there was nothing then, nor at any time after during the 
war to be had in certain; but as ſhifts could be made to provide for 
them; which was a very unſcaſonable courſe, and (among many other 
« things) added to the diſcontents of the Army. 
« He gave ſeaſonably, and from time to time, particular relations of the 
« condition of the ſtores of what had been received and iſſued, of what was 
neceſlary to ſupply them; and his letters at Chriſtmas 1642. to the Speaker, 
ſetting forth the neceſſity of ſending over a great quantity of proviſions, 
and of money for that ſervice, were apoſtiled by the Parliament Com- 
« mittee. There was not then in the ſtores above eight days proviſion for 
e the Army, Which was like to be devoured by want. An © eminent 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, to whom he alſo ſent a like account, 
wrote him word, that cight months proviſion ſhould be ſent; but from 
that time forth he received nothing towards the ſubſiſtence of the Army, 
more than the ſmall proportions hereafter mentioned. The Lords Juſtices 
repreſented at the ſame time, that without timely ſupplies, it would be 
utterly impoſſible to contain the ſoldier from mutiny and disbanding ; 
and that they ſhould ſuddenly be caſt through want into a worſe condi- 
tion, than ſome millions of money could recover. 
Upon an exact account taken by the State before the Ceſſation, it ap- 
peared that the Parliament ſent over 17000 J. or thereabouts in proviſions 
of all ſorts during the war, and about 6000 /. into Munſter ; and that not 
above half as much were taken up there upon account of the Parliament, 
or allowed of by them; and how long ſuch proportions might ſerve ſuch 
an Army is caſily computed. Whereas there was iſſued by him and his 
Miniſters to the Army near twice as much before the Ceſſation, as appears 
| te by the accounts thereof; and from Dublin (beſides what was iſſued for the 
| Army there, and by warrant from the State for ſhipping employed in the 
| « ſervice) he ſent proviſions to the Engliſh and Scots forces in Ulſter when 
| they were in diſtreſs, as well as in the like caſe to the fort of Duncan- 
non at ſeveral times, without which relief it would have been loſt; and 
iſſued out others upon extraordinary occaſions by order from the State. 
He propoſed waysof ſaving money and eaſing the ſtores, but (it was affirmed) 
they could not be taken for want of means to pay and cloath the Army; 
without which the muſter once taken upon oath muſt ſtand, and the forces 


| © John Pym. 
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employment, he deſired to quit it; but could not obtain that favour, be- 


** cauſe of the ſervices he did in providing for the Army. He had good rea 


* ſon for that deſire, Mr. Froſt having on Jan. 3. 1642. wrote him word 
from London, that the diſtractions in England had put him out of hopes 
of ſending the promiſed ſupplies, and that money was not to be had; but 
that he ſhould ſell ſome part of the proviſions for deſtay ing ordinary 
« charges, as himſelf had done. The Parliament Committee went away in 
&« February, full of a ſenſe of the wants and great diſcontents of the Army, even 
« to the endangering of their perſons or liberty, if they had made any longer 
« ſtay, as was generally conceived. He gave them at parting an account 
« of the mean condition of the ſtores; they promiſed to ſollicit ſupplies, 
« being ſenſible of the neceſſity of a ſpeedy relieving the Army, to keep it 
« from disbanding. They knew the extremity, which had obliged the State, 
« with their privity, to ſcize by force the goods of Merchants without pay- 
ing for them; yet no relief was ſent. 

« From November 1642. till May 1643. no proviſions at all arrived at 
« Dublin. In May a ſmall proportion was brought in V. Boardbank's ſhip; 
« and in July after three other parcels, vig. one by Captain Tho. Bartlet, 
« another by Robert Stubs, and the third by Nich. Cooke; with a letter ſent 
him from one of that Committee by Captain Bartlet, expreſling the great 
« difficulty of obtaining that ſmall ſupply, which he had then ſent. Mr. 
* Froſt wrote him word at the lame time, that he ſhould not wonder, that 
« ſo little proviſion, but that any at all were lent, as the times were. Cap- 
& tain Bartlet, when he was ſent with the Parliament Committee from 
« Dublin, received twenty marks in part of his pay; the Commitrtce for 
“ Triſb affairs now ſent orders to Sir Philip to pay him forty marks more 
« for his freight from London; which was much taken notice of at Dub- 
lin; and accordingly io much of the goods, as at the firſt price amount- 
cd to that ſum, were left him, and other proviſions (though the Army 
wanted them) were forced to be fold to diſcharge his freight, wages and 
© charges. This was the firſt and only time he heard from the Committee 
after their departure; and theſe four parcels of proviſions were all that ar- 
« rived in Ireland from Nov. 1642. till the Ceſſation on Sept. 15. follow- 

ing, or ſince; and exceeded not the value of 2300 J or thereabouts, as ap- 
peared by the invoices thereof, being in all 415 quarters of wheat and pcaſe, 
228 barrels of butter, and twenty five ton of cheeſe; a very (mall proportion 
towards feeding ſo numerous an Army ; and within that time far greater 
quantities were by him procured and iflued to the forces. And as to 
money; after the arrival of 20000 J. in October 1642, there never came 
auy over for any occaſion; and Major Warren's uncomfortable account 
upon his return from ſolliciting the Parliament in December 1642, that it 
500 J. would fave Ireland, they could not ſpare it, and they would not 
go over the threſhold for that Kingdom, exceedingly increaſed the diſcon- 
** tents of the Army. 
«© In winter 1642. towards Lent, upon a contract which he made with 
Mr. Ricketes and Mr. Hunt with the approbation of the State, he received 
out of Englaud 2000 barrels of beef, amounting to 3000 J. he paid 800 /. 
of it, and charged the reſt on the Parliament whilſt their Committee was 
at Dublin; but the ſame ſtill remained unpaid, with much more for the 
like occaſions; and yet without that parcel of beef, the Army would have 
then disbanded, and the Lords Juſtices acknowledged at that time in the 
preſence of the Committee, that it was the means of preſerving them. 
* He was ſoon after advertiſed by Mr. Froſt, how hard a matter it was 


tor the Parliament to raiſe any money at all, or to procure any more provi- 
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** could not do ſervice in the field. Finding he ſhould be ruined by his CHarLes 
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ſions for Ireland on further credit; and if any means could be obtained 
from them, he would firſt of all pay 5000/7. in which he ſtood engaged 
for proviſions which the Army had formerly ſpent, before he would 10 
mit any more, his houſe being like to be pulled down by the creditors 
and by the ſeamen who carried the proviſions, and himſelf to be arreſted 
for that money. | 
* The State, whilſt the Committee was there, before and after, for ſx 
months before the Ceſſation, by letters to the Speaker and Agents had re- 
preſented the dangers approaching by the terrible wants of the Army, not 
only as to victual, but cloaths, arms, ammunition, many other things, and 
money, as well for the neceſſary charge of the general employment, as for 
other urgent occaſions incident to the proſecution of a war; and had cer. 
tified allo the frequent mutinies of the Army for want of pay, the im- 
poſlibility of keeping up diſcipline ; that divers Captains being commanded 
to march with their ſoldiers, declared their diſability to march, and that 
their ſoldiers would not move without money, ſhoes and ſtockings, for 
want of which many had marched barefoot, had bled much on the road, 
and been forced to be carried in carrs; and others, through unwholeſome 
food, having no money to buy better, had become diſcaſed, and dicd; 
yet no competent ſupplies came, and very few anſwers were returned. 
« Sir T. J/harton indeed on July 18. 1643. wrote word, that there was 
a ſhip then falling down the river with proviſions for Dublin, and Sir 
Robert King, an Agent alſo employed to ſollicit ſupplies, ſent advice of 
another; but neither of theſe ever arrived: and if they had come, they 
would have been ſome relief to the ſoldiers, but of no long continuance, 
nor any manner of ſatisfaction to the Officers, who were diſcontented for 
want of money and cloaths for themſelves, as much as for want of victual 
and other neceſſaries for their men. However, ſhewing an abſtract of Sir 
T. Wharton's letter, he got credit for 200 J. with which and ſome money 
raiſed by the Exciſe, and with ceſſing, taxing and preſſing the inhabitants 
of Dublin, (whereby many Engliſh families were reduced to beggary, and 
forced to abandon their houſes where they had formerly lived in very 
good faſhion) the Army was with great difficulty, and in all the extremity 
of want kept together; the ſtores having no manner of victual for ſo much 
as one day, many times long before the Ceſſation was made, or the Treaty 
tor the ſame commenced. 
« The Iriſh all this while ſubſiſted very well, carrying their cattle (eſpe- 
cially their milch cows) with their armies for their relief into the field, 
and there at harveſt cutting down the corn, burning, (as their mannet is) 
grinding, baking, and cating it in one day. Whilſt the great quantitics 
of cattle gained from the Rebels were ſuddenly conſumed by the ſoldiers, ot 
made away by the Officers, the country waſted by the Engliſb Army, the 
cuſtodiums not applied to the publick uſe, and the ſoldiers, kept by the 
Officers thereon, to the detriment of the ſervice, furniſhed with provili- 
ons from the ſtores. There was a great hardſhip laid upon him (as he re- 
preſented often and ſeaſonably to the State) in turniſhing thoſe proviſions. 
The Lords Juſtices had directed that each ſoldier ſhould have his allowance 
of eleven pounds of bread every week (beſides their other proviſions) at 
the rate of fourteen pence. This rate was fixed at the beginning of the 
war when corn was at 48s. a quarter, or leſs, and yet they would not 
alter it, when corn roſe to 4/. a quarter, which was the ordinary price tor 
eight months before the Ceſſation. 
« The Lords Juſtices made various applications to Parliament for ſpecdy 
rclict, without which the Kingdom muſt be loſt, yet nothing more than 
is above expreſſed ever came to their relief. Nor would the Army 5 
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(they thought) ought to ſupply them, and tor a long time betore the 


Ceſſation) without ready money and other neceſlaties from time to time, Y 


eſpecially upon marches, which were the only probable way ot caling the 
ſtores, as was manifeſtly known to all there rclident, and was ccrtificd to 
the Speaker by the Lords Juſtices in their letter of April 4. 1643. 
« The firſt Treaty of Ceflation began in Zune, but proceeded not, by rea- 
ſon of ſome inlolences of the Irſb, who advanced in great numbers into 
the Engliſh quarters, and took ſome ot their garriſons; and in hopes of 
tome ſupplies out of England, which the Agents had there given encou- 
ragement (as is ſaid above) to expect. An Army, to the great charge of 
the poor inhabitants, (amounting to two or 3000 /.) was ict forth, march- 
ed into the King's County, could not ſubſiſt abroad, and returned, as ſoon 
as their proviſions were ſpent, to Dublin. On Aug. 24. the Treaty be— 
gan, which ended in a Ceſlation on Sept. 15. and in the mean time no 
other proviſions than thoſe before-mentioned came for relief; and ſome 
conſigned thither were taken as malignants goods at (ci, and carried into 
England by ſome Commanders of the Parliament ſhips; and between 
both Trcatics numbers of the Officers and ſoldiers found means to ſhip 
themiclves away, notwithſtanding orders to the contrary. 
« Berwcen both Treaties, in hopes of ſome ſupply at laſt out of England, 
he engaged himſelf, and uſed all his induſtry to get proviſions tor the ne— 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence of the Army. On Aug. 24. he was ordered by the Lords 
E and Council to attend the Treaty; and it was generally conceived 
y all that were acquainted with the particulars of the ſituation of affairs 
that a Ceſſation ſhould be concluded on the terms propounded, (being 
ſuch as could be procurcd from an inſolent enemy at that time very pow- 
erful in the field) and that it would be more for the advantage of the 
Proteſtants, when they could not proceed in the war, and when by rca- 
ſon of the general want of all things, (or at lcaſt of ſuch things, with- 
out which the Army could not, or would not, march, or ſtay abroad to 
live upon the enemy, but conſumed their own party at home) and by 
reaſon of the great diſcontents of the Army in general, whereby nothing 
but certain and ſudden ruin and deſtruction could be expected in their 
condition. As for himſelf, he could not but apprehend that their conti- 
nuance in that condition would have wrought the ends and deſigns of 
the Iriſh in a few months more, in a greater meaſure than the Ceſlation 
could poſſibly do, for many reaſons; tome of which were, 
« 1, He underſtood from the Council-Board, and from the Officers of tlie 
Ordnance, before the Treaty began, that there was not ſufficient ſtore of 
powder, match, and ammunition for ordinary duties for any reaſonable 
time; nor any arms to recruit, nor means to fix the ſoldiers arms, which 
were extremely waſted and out of order; and without this, it is evident, 
that nothing effectually could be done. Thelc wants were not only in 
Dublin, but in moſt other places throughout the Kingdom; and by rca- 
{on thereof, powder for ordinary duties was at that time denied by the 
Maſter of the Ordnance in that garriſon and elſewhere. He underſtood 
at the Council-Board, that they had written with all earneftnets and im- 
portunity for recruits of arms and horſes: bat none ever came; nor even 
the arms contracted for with M. Schout tor 7000/7. whillt the Commit— 
tee was at Dublin, for want of payment being made by the Parliament; 
nor was any match, whercof their wants were exceeding great, to be had 
in that city. 
« 2, He underſtood from Sir Adam Loftus, the Vice-Trealurer, that there 
was no money in the Treaturv, nor means to procute any; and all the 
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fully expreſſcd their continual wants of money for ordinary and the moſt 
neceſſary occaſions, wanting means even to bury their dead Commanders; 
and yet no ſupply came. | 

« 3. He underſtood by Sir V. Anderſon, Commiſlary for the cloaths, 
that he was engaged many thouſands of pounds for cloaths, ſhirts, ſtock- 
ings and ſhoes for the Army; a great part whereof, being charged upon 
the Parliament, (whom his Agents had long attended) was neither accept- 
ed nor paid; and that he neither had, nor was able to procure more, 
without means to diſcharge his former engagements. The Army too was 
at this very time generally deſtitute of thoſe neceſſaries, and moſt miſe- 
rably diſtreſſed for want of cloaths, ſhoes, ſtockings, hats and ſhirts, 

* 4. He found that in the ſtores of Dublin (upon which that and many 
other garriſons. depended) there was no victual, but only a part of that 
quantity of corn, which was procured by his means, as aforcſaid ; and this 
was ryc, not fit alone to make bread, in regard it was heated at ſea; that 
in the ſtores at Drogheda, there were not above fifteen quarters of corn, 
and in moſt of the other garriſons little or none at all; that carriages 
and other neceſlaries were extremely wanting, and no probable means of 
providing any more; and yet without victuals, cloaths, and carriages in a 
large proportion, and money to the Officers from the Corporal upwards, 
and to the Officers of the train of artillery, the Army did not uſually 
march, and in fact would not march after Chriſtmas 1642. Belides, be- 
fore the Treaty was concluded, it was manifeſt, that the Army was ſo 
oppreſſed with wants, and the neceſſity ſo great, (beſides the general diſ- 
content of the Officers) that there was no need of any other enemy, but 
hunger and cold, to devour them ſuddenly ; which muſt be the conſequence 


without relief, of which there were little hopes. This ruin appeared the 


more unavoidable, from the fate of ſeveral expeditions undertaken with 
great charge, in hopes the Army might find ſubſiſtence abroad; as that 
of the Marquis of Ormonde to Roſſe in March; that of Colonel Craw- 


ford at Eaſter, when he was ſupplicd twice or thrice from Dublin, and 
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had letters of credit for ſuch proviſions, as the garriſon of Azhy, then well 
ſtored with corn, afforded ; and yet the Army returned, when they had 
ſpcnt thoſe proviſions, whereby Athy, a moſt neceſſary garriſon, was al- 
molt deſtroyed, and Dublin more diſabled than before; and that expedi- 
tion (between the two Treaties) into the Kzng's County, when the Rebels 
avoiding a battle, the forces returned, when their proviſions were ſpent, to 
Dublin; and if any corn or cattle were gained in any of theſe expedi- 
tions, the ſtores of Dublin had no part thereof. | 

« 5. That upon ſeveral ſearches made in Dublin and the ſuburbs thereof 
from houſe to houſe by warrants from the State, as well by the Church- 
wardens as by particular perſons entruſted for that purpoſe, there could 
not be found fourtecn days proviſion for the inhabitants and the ſoldiers; 
a circumſtance of great weight, conſidering that both the Parliament ſhips 
and the Iriſb privateers intercupted all commerce and importation to that 
port and thoſe quarters. | 

« 6, That the Rebels had three Armies on foot, even in Leinſter, during 
the Treaty, well furniſhed with neceſſaries and ordnance, one of them 
ncar the place of Treaty ; that the Proteſtants loſt many caſtles, and much 
corn of great value round about in the County of Kildare by that under 
the Earl of Caſtlebaven, while the Treaty continued; and that the chiet 
Commanders of the Proteſtant Army declared, that for want of cloaths, 
victuals and other neceſſaries, the Army was in no poſture to take the 


ticld, eſpecially ſo ſpeedily as the occaſion required: ſo that Colonel 
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« Moncke was neceſſarily called out of Wicklow, where he was quartered CHarLt8 
te by the ſea ſide, and making good proviſion of corn, to haſten northwards 
te for oppoſing a ſtrong power under Owen O Neile, ready to be joined wit 
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Sir James Dillons forces, and advanced towards Drogheda. 

4 7. That the Ulſter Army refuſed all aſſiſtance, unlels the Treaty was 
abſolutely broken off; which was not thought proper in that juncture, 

« 8, That moſt of the chief Officers were extremely diſcontented with the 
Parliament for want of pay, expreſſing paſſionately their ſufferings and 
doubts of being never paid by them; demanding in threatening terms of 
the State what could not be paid, and recalling their ſubſcriptions; and 
that the ſoldiers frequently broke out into mutinics, aſſaulting his houſe 
ſeveral times, when they wanted proviſions, and threatening to pull it 
down, breaking open the ſtorcs at other times, robbing numbers of the 
inhabitants, and committing other inſolencies; complaints being often 
made that many of them were ſtarved in ſeveral places for want of food 
and rayment. 

* 9. That the Marquis of Ormonde would have proſecuted the war, if 
10000 J. half in money and halt in victual, could have been raiſed to have 
furniſhed the Officers and Soldiers, and enabled them to march; and his 


Lordſhip, the Lords Juſtices, and molt (it not all of the Council had cn- 


tered into various bonds, ſome jointly, ſome ſeverally, for proviſions ſpent 
by the Army, whilſt any could be had on their ſecurity; and he heard 

the faid Marquis at ſeveral times offer in publick to divers Merchants and 
others that had formerly furniſhed the Army, to engage himſelf for pro- 
viſions to ſubſiſt it, as far as his engagement would be taken, or as his 
eſtate would bear, if proviſions could be had thereupon; but little or no- 
thing could be procured on any of their ſecurities before the Treaty of 
Ceſſation began. The State likewiſe had been neceſſitated to ſeize by 
force goods of a conſiderable value on ſhipboard, after they were put on 
board by licence, all duties and cuſtoms paid, and the ſhips ready to fail, 
and to take many other hard ways to gain relief for the ſubſiſtence of the 
Army. 

« - That Lord Inchiquin declarcd at the Treaty, that the Agents he 
had employed into Enciend for relief, could not procure him any; that 
there was no poſlibility for the forces in Mynſter to ſubſiſt in the way of 
war; that to reſiſt the 1r;/þ who had fallen into his quarters in Imoke!/p 
between Corke and Toughall, he was forced to recal Collonel Mynn from 
Carbery (where he had made ſome preparation of corn for ſubſiſtence in 
the enemies quarters) to reſiſt their force, and to order him to deſtroy 
what he had provided; that he hoped by the Ceſſation to preſerve the gar- 
riſons, till further means might offer for the proſecution of the war; but 
that without it Munſter would be loſt, and it was caſy to ſee the loſs of 
that Province would be ſoon followed with that of Leinſter. 

« 11, That the Lord Eſmond Governor of the fort of Duncannon, having 
agreed with the Jriſb for a Ceſſation of a few days on ſome other pretence, 
ſenta perſon of truſt to the Treaty in the beginning of September, with let- 

ters of credence; on the back of which that perſon certified under his hand, 
that the ſtore there was ſo exhauſted, and the Officers and ſoldiers in garriſon 

had already ſuffered ſo much extremity through want, that it was not poſ- 

ſible for him to hold the fort above ten or fourteen days longer, and there- 

fore earneſtly deſired, either immediate ſupplies, or that ſome ſpeedy 

courſe might be taken for the preſervation of that important place. This 

fort was deemed impregnable but by famine, and commanded the mouth 

of the harbour of Waterford, into which the three navigable rivers of 


Noer, Suer and Barrow, whereon the city of Waterford, Roſſe and twelve 
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« 12. The Earl of Clanricarde declared alſo, that all his means, which 
had hitherto enabled him to maintain ſome forces and towns in the County 
of Gallway, were now ſo utterly exhauſted, that neither himſelf, nor the 
forces, nor the Engliſh which he had as yet ſupported, could poſlibly ſub- 
ſiſt any longer without a Ceſſation. | 

* 13. That the garriſon of the Naas, one of the chief garriſons of Lein- 


« ſter, where 1000 men had been uſually kept, lying within a mile of the 


Treaty, was ſo ruined, and the ſoldiers become ſo naked and miſerable, 
that (as Sir Fulk Huncks the Governor related) many of them were ſtarved; 
and the reſt in ſuch diſtreſs, as raiſed the pity of every body that ſaw them; 
and moſt of the other garriſons (though ſupplies were ſometimes ſent them 
from Dublin, as proviſions and carriages could be had) were in the like 
miſcrable condition. 

6e 14. That there was no proſpect of the Lord Lieutenant's coming over; 
that Mr. Froſt had quitted his employment; and that though the charge 
of the forces was as great as ever, yet he had not for many months be- 
fore received any anſwer, that gave hopes of ſupply from England, but 
on the contrary, was advertiſed, that little or nothing was to be expected 
from thence, whilſt the war laſted. 

« I5. That it was generally ſaid at the Council Board and other places, 
that the Parliament had reſolved no longer to ſupply the war; which was 
the rather credited, becauſe (before the Ceſſation) their frigats intercepted 
not only ſhips coming with proviſions to Dublin on particular adven- 
turcs of Proteſtants, but ſuch as had been formerly laden and conſigned by 
the Parliament for the relief of the Army; and for that pamphlets, print- 
ed at London, after the return of the Committee, repreſented the Lein- 
ſter Army conſiſting of malignants, and it was to no purpole to ſupply 
them, becauſe it was conceived, in caſe they prevailed, it would be a ſe- 
cond work to ſubdue them. And that alſo (as was then declared) his Ma- 
jeſty had done all that was in his power for the furtherance of the war, 
they having ſpent at Dublin much more than the Parliament had ſent, 
with what could be got on truſt, and the value of many thouſand pounds 
taken up by the ſole authority of the King and his Council there. 

<« 16. That the Agents for Munſter and Ulſter ſent over to ſollicit the 
Parliament, had (among other things) petitioned his Majeſty, expreſſing 
that all paſſages, by which comfort and life ſhould be conveyed to that 
gaſping Kingdom, ſeemed totally obſtructed; and that unleſs timely re- 
lief were afforded, the danger was ſo great, that they muſt yield their Re- 
ligion, lives and fortunes a prey to the mercileſs Rebels; and yet no relief 
was ſent them. | 

«. 17, That without ſuch a concluſion of the Treaty for the preſent, in 
all probability (conſidering the ſtate in which the Engliſb Army, and 
thoſe of the Rebels then were) the city of Dublin, and the greateſt 
part of the unhappy Proteſtants left in the Kingdom, were like to be 
tuddenly and infallibly loſt for want of means; and all the records of 
the Kingdom, intereſt of the Crown, and evidences of the eſtates of pri- 
vate perſons be deſtroyed ; to the inconceivable prejudice of Church and 
State. | | : 
« 18, That many of the Officers, ſent out of England, had not only de- 
clared their reſolutions, that they would fight no longer without pay, ac- 
cording to thcir capitulation, or in ſome reaſonable proportion, to enable 


them to ſubſiſt; but between ſome of them and the Captains of the Par- 
1 liament 
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bellions, but never any was made in ſo pteſſing a neceſſity as this; and 
« though the Jriſb Agents having perfect intelligence of the diſtreſs of the State 
« andthe condition of the Engliſh forces, knowing the prevailing ſtrength of 

their own armies, made their advantage thereof, and could not be brought 
« to grant ſo large a ſupply as was expected; yet it appeared to him more 
« honourable, more charitable, more neceſlary, and in truth more advanta- 
« gcous for the Proteſtant cauſe ro conſent to a Ceſſation for a time on the 
terms agreed on, than to have refuſed the ſame to go on with a war, 
« which they were no way able any longer to maintain. 
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addreſſes to an Houſe of Commons, and yet delivered with that honeſt free Parvannt 


vere againſt 


dom, which a knowledge of the truth of the caſe, and a conſciouſneſs of ; 


it; and a e- 


aſſerting nothing but undiſputable facts, inſpire, abundantly ſhew the reaſon- vicry of 1hctr 
ableneſs of the King's meaſures in this particular affair, and how requilite it , 


was for him to take entirely into his own hands the care of a Kingdom, 
which the Parliament had ſo ſcandalouſly neglected. They knew very well 
the abſolute neceſſity there was of a Ceſſation, and though it was with the 
very worſt grace in nature, yet they thought it their intereſt to clamour 
againſt it, thereby to draw off the attention of the world from that neglect 
of theirs, which had bcen the cauſe of that neceſſity. The breaking out of 
the Iriſh Rebellion had ſerved their purpoſes of raiſing one in England ſo 
excceding well, that they did not care to ſuppreſs it, which otherwiſe they 
might caſily have done before any ſuccours arriyed from abroad to the Re- 


bels. It had been ſuppreſſed without any of their aſſiſtance, were it not for 


their violent meaſures and threats of extirpation, which terrifying and making 
the Nobility and Gentry of Engliſh race deſperate, hurricd them in ſpite of 
their animoſity againſt the Old Iriſb, into an inſurrection. For the like de- 
teſtable purpoſes, they had ſtarved the war all the time it was carrying on in 
Ireland, and were angry that a ſtop was put to it for a time by the Ceſſa- 
tion. Of the 400000 /. raiſed by the Adventurers Act, they had not ſent 
above 130000 J. in money to Ireland, nor above 30000 J. value in provi- 
ſions; moſt of the reſt had been employed to involve England in the miſe- 
ries of a Civil War, and to maintain a Rebellion there againſt their lawful 
Sovereign. The King had expended vaſtly more in the ſervice of Ireland; 
and even that 400000 J. of the Adventurers was his money, not coming out 
of the purſes of any of the Parliament, but raiſed purely by the ſale of lands, 

which the law made his own property upon the fortciture of the Rebels. 
Upon the firſt news of the Rebellion, he gave commiſſion for raiſing ten re- 
giments of foot, two regiments and ſeveral troops of horſe in Ulſter, and 
ſent arms out of Scotland to aſſiſt the Colonels in arming them. He gave 
the like commiſſions for as many regiments of foot and ſome troops of horſe 
in Leinſter and Munſter, which were armed out of his magazines and ſtores 
in Ireland, which the Earl of Strafford's care had left plentifully furniſhed. 
The forces ſent over afterwards by the Parliament were all armed (as well 
as thoſe which they employed under the Earl of Eſſex) out of the King's 
magazines in England; trom whence likewiſe was taken all the ammunition 
ſent to Ireland in the firſt year of the war; after which his Majeſty's ſtores 
being exhauſted by ſupplying their own Army in England, no more was ſent 
to the relief of the other diſtreſſed Kingdom. 

It might be expected at leaſt, that they ſhould take ſome care for the pay 
of the forces employed in the Iriſpb war, which with ſo much pretence of 
zcal they had taken upon themſelves, But they did not care for any my 
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e Iriſh scar. 
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CaaRLEsraiſed by the King's Commiſſion, and carried this ſo far when they did not 


like the Colonel, © that they would not allow Lord Montgomery's regiment 


(of horie to ſtand, becauſe it had been raiſed by his Majelty's Commiſſion. 


1643. 


As for the other regiments ſo raiſed, though they had borne all the brunt 
of the war for the firſt ſix months, being continually in action during one 
of the ſevereſt winters that had been known, and had wonderfully merited 
by their ſervices againſt the Rebels, they appeared very unwilling to make 
any proviſion for them, and did not till the ſummer of 1642. put any of 
them upon the eſtabliſhment which they then ſettled. This was not done 
till after various Remonſtrances from the State of Ireland, and when it was 
ſettled, the pay of thoſe raiſed in Leinſter and Munſter was to commence 
from the firſt of April in that year, and that of thoſe in Ulſter from the 
firſt of July; all that was due to any of theſe regiments and the companies 
of the old ſtanding Army, which were doubled upon the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, for their entertainments before thoſe reſpective days was to 
be paid by his Majeſty, who had been at the charge of raiſing and arming 
them. The Officers of thoſe regiments had not been named by themſelves, 
ſo that they could not depend upon their readineſs to join with them in the 
treaſonable meaſures they were taking to deſtroy the Monarchy of England; 
and therefore with regard to theſe, it ſeems to have been their maxim (as d 
they told Lord Montgomery) if they had 4 mind their regiments ſhould 
ſtand, let them get entertainments from the King. Agrecable hercto they e 
never ſcat any ſupplies during theſe two years war to thoſe of Ulſter, ex- 
cept a {mall quantity of victual and clothes; and never remitted them a 
penny of their pay (though put in form upon the eſtabliſhment) till after the 
Ceſſation, when the Officers and ſoldiers had pawned their ſouls, and de- 
voted themſelves to their intereſts by taking the Covenant, and that deteſta- 
ble Oath of Aſſociation, which was made the inſtrument of carrying on their 
deſigns to ruin the beſt conſtituted Church and Monarchy upon carth. 

As for the regiments raiſed in Leinſter, they had indeed, through the di- 
ſtributions made by the State of the ſmall ſums ſent over to Dublin (which, 
as hath been already obſerved, were vaſtly leſs than what was raiſed and bor- 
rowed there on the King's account) ſome little allowance made them for 
their preſent ſubſiſtence; but nothing iſſued to them by way of pay, nor could 
the Officers ſo much as get their arrcars ſtated (that their widows and children 
might know what was due to them) till the King, to do what he was able 
tor their relief and ſatisfaction, did in the ſummer of 1643. grant a Com- 
miſſion for that purpoſe; upon which they were ſettled, and debentures 
thereof ſigned by the Lords Juſtices upon reports of the proper Officers and 
certificates of the Commiſſioners, It muſt be ſaid, they were treated in this 
reſpec after the ſame manner, as the forces ſent out of England were; but 
the treatment of theſe was crucl, being ſent over half clad; in confidence 
of pay and all neceſſaries, upon a formal capitulation and conditions offered 
by Parliament, and kept therc, expoſed not only to the ordinary hardſhips 
and dangers of war, but oppreſſed with all manner of wants, and every 
moment in danger of periſhing by being deſtitute of food and raiment. 

The Parliament did nothing towards the ſervice of Ireland, but in ſubor- 
dination to the ends which they had more at heart in England. The re- 
ports about the Tr;/b Rebellion gave them great advantages againſt the King. 
They found till greater benefit by having in their hands the management of 
the war; it enabled them to raiſe an Army, and get a fund of money in 2 
regular way, before they came to an open breach with his Majeſty. When 
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the Iriſb ſervice, they could not for ſhame, but ſend ſome of them to Ireland. 


ſlowly and ſparingly, ſo as barely to keep the war alive, and do no effectual 
or important ſervice, whilſt they were preparing to take the field in Eug- 
land againſt the King. Thus at the end of Dec. 1641. Sir F. Harcourt was 
ſent over with his regiment; on Feb. 20. Colonel Moncke with the Lord 
Licutenant's regiment of foot and Sir R. Grenville with 400 horſe. In the 
April following Lord Liſle went over with his regiment of horſe, and be- 
tween that time and the end of June ſeven regiments of foot landed at 
Dublin. In this laſt month, Sir J. Paulet's and Sir C. Vavaſour's regiments 
were ſent to Munſter, as Lord Kerry's was in November following; and 
theſe with three or four troops of horſe, were all the forces which they ſent 
out of England. They were however ſufficient to cruſh the Rebellion, if 
they had not kept them ſo bare of proviſions, that they were never in a ca- 
pacity to keep the field, or ſo well ſupplied as was neceflary to undertake a 
ſervice of any conſiderable importance. 

Had they only ſent over ſuthcient ſums of money, which the zeal of the 
city of London (who offered upon the firſt news to lend 100000 /.) and of 
the Engliſh Nation, plentifully ſupplied, the war had been toon at an end. 
Bur they ſent over firſt in Dec. 1641. 16590 J. four months afterwards 
20000 J. more, 23000 J. in the Auguſt following to Dublin, and about 
16000 J. in all that time to Munſter; ſums that never removed the neceſſi— 
ties under which the forces labourcd, nor put them into a condition of do- 
ing ſervice. But after they had proceeded to open hoſtilities againſt the King, 
they never ſent any ſupplies (other than what are mentioned by Sir P. Percival) 
to Ireland, except when Reynolds and Goodwin at the end of Offober 1642. 
carried over 20000 J. with them in order to ſow ſedition and debauch the Army 
about Dublin. From that time, failing of their aims, they ſeemed to aban- 
don Ireland, and reſolved to take no care of an Army, which, though they 
had only diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery and ſervices againſt the 
Iriſh Rebels, were as ready to draw their ſwords againſt any other Rebels, 
of what country or Religion ſocycr. There was a great change in the Of- 
ficers, even of thoſe regiments which they had ſent over; many of them 
had been killed in action; many had died of hardſhips and diſeaſes, and the 
Marquis of Or monde had filled their poſts with others more affectionate to the 
King's ſervices. The uſage which they had met with, and the cxtremitics 
which they had endured in Treland, had raiſed in them a general reſentment 
againſt the Parliament, to whom all was imputed. 

This diſaffection the Houſe of Commons did not aſcribe ſo much to their 
own conduct, though that might naturally occaſion it, as to the influence 
which the Marquis of Or monde had over the Officers. They had a mind to 
remove him from the Command of the Army, and declared their deſign by 
a vote on June 19. 1643. © that they would in a ſhort time ſend over a 
Commander in chief into Ireland, ſuch as the Kingdom of England 
« ſhould have good cauſe to confide in. 

They reſolved at the ſame time, to ſend over Committees into the ſeveral 
Provinces of Ireland, whereof one in each to be of the Houſe of Commons, 
and one choſen by the Adventurers; in favour of whom they made then what 
is called the Doublng Ordinance, viz. © that ſuch of them as ſhould then 
depoſit a fourth part of what they had formerly ſubſcribed and paid, ſhould 
have ſo many acres of land added to what was allotted by the former AR 
© of Parliament as ſhould make their former proportion of acres double to 
« what was granted by that Act; and whoſoever would ſubſcribe % novo, 


* ſhould have the like double proportion of land for his new ſubſcription. 
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they had raiſed forces and money really for that end, though under pretence of CHARLES 
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This was abſolutely neceſſary to countenance that pretence, but they ſent them TW WI 
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It is not always ſo eaſy to execute reſolutions, as it is to make them; 
as appeared in the caſe of the firſt of theſe. The Marquis of Ormonde had 


ſo fair a character in the world, was ſo irreproachable in all his conduct, 


1643. 


The Solemn 
League and 
Covenant. 


and had ſo much power and credit in the Army and the Kingdom of Jre. 
land, that they did not think fit to proceed further in a work of ſo much 
difficulty, as the removing him would prove. Delpairing of ſucceſs with 
regard to the Leinſter Army, whilſt it was under his command, they ſent 
no Committee into that Province, though one was ſent not long after to 
corrupt the Ulſter forces. It was their fears of that Army under the Mar. 
quis of Ormonde, which was the main reaſon, why they declared fo warmly 
againſt a Ceſſation, that was neceſſary to preſerve the lives and fortunes of 
the remaining Proteſtants that were left in Ireland. It cannot be thought 
that they meant or wiſhed the deſtruction of thoſe Proteſtants; though they 
did not care who they ſacrificed in that Kingdom, provided they could 
carry their point in England. If the Leinſter forces would have ſerved them 
in this laſt country, they would have liked the Ceſſation well enough; but 
they were afraid leſt ſo gallant a body of troops ſhould be brought over to 
aſſiſt the King againſt the Scots Army, which was coming to aid them in 
their Rebellion, and now ready to invade the north of England. 

The heads of the prevailing Faction in the Parliament f were men of no 
principles with regard to Religion, whatever exterior profeſſions they made. 
It ſerved them for a pretence upon all occaſions, but they never loved it; 
and whilſt they played with it in their votes, they excluded it in all their 
actions. The evident inconſiſtency of theſe, the ſeries of deteſtable hypo- 


criſy and iniquities carried on by them in a courſe of many years, the out- 


ward proſperity which they enjoyed all that time, the encouragement which 
they gave to an infinite number of monſtrous ſes and hereſies, and the vio- 
lence with which they enforced unlawful oaths upon all perſons, laid the 
foundation of that irreligion, which hath ſince too much prevailed in this 
Nation. They had made the Presbyterians their tools to blow up the com- 
mon people of England into a flame, to render them diſaffected to the Go- 
vernment in Church and State, and ſo to prepare matters for the Rebellion 
which they had in view. They now propoſed to make the like ule of the 
Scots, whoſe fondneſs for the model of government lately eſtabliſhed in their 
Kirk, and deſire to ſee Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in other countrics as well as in 
their own, ſerved to decoy them into their meaſures. The Eng; Parliament 
never intended to eſtabliſh Presbytery, but found it convenient for their ends, 
to give private aſſurances of their doing ſo; which were the more readily 
believed, becauſe they had publickly declared for an extirpation of Epiſco- 
pacy, had called an Aſſembly of Divines, as fit as they could pick out for 
their purpoſe, under pretence of ſettling the government of the Church. 
They eaſily agreed to a Covenant between the two Nations drawn up in 
ſuch terms as were agreeable to the Scots, and obliged their Aſſembly of Di- 
vines (who were ſo abſolutely under their direction, that none of them durſt 
diſſent for fear of their reſentment) to approve it, as a lawful and pious en- 
gagement. Sir H. Vane, one of the Engliſh Commiſſioners ſent to manage 
the Treaty with the Scots, and who governed all the reſt, was known to 
be engaged in meaſures with the Se& of the Browniſts, which was grown 
very numerous and powerful. The Lord Say, who had the greateſt influence 
of any one over both Houſes of Parliament, had publickly uſed bitter in- 
vectives againſt a Presbytery; and the Earl of Eſſex General of the Pariia- 
ment forces was as well known to hate and deſpiſe the Nation, as well as 
Religion of the Scots. But theſe were ſo fond of the Covenant, that all 
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their ſcruples and doubts were ſilenced and removed by the entering into CHARLES 
that bond; and by the ſums of money which were offered in cale ot their I 
compliance. The Engliſh Parliament, which could not for many months TAWNg 
ſparc 5oo/. to ſave Ireland, now found means to advance 1000007. to the 1943- 
Scots, and 60000 J. to the forces of that Nation in Ireland. Tempted by 

this money, and carried away by a zcal for the Covenant, the Srozs Con- 

vention teſolved to fend an Army into England to the aſſiſtance of the Par- 

liament. 

The King had been, from the beginning of this year, very apprehenſive 7 King e. 
of their coming to ſuch a reſolution; but had ſome hopes from the Marquis = 
of Hamilton's undertaking to prevent it. When thoſe hopes had proved vain, monde 7 f 
and he ſaw the Convention had ordered a ſtrong Army to be raiſed, and had##r! 7 e + 
laid the taxes neceflary to maintain it, he thought it behoved him to provide 3 71 a 
as well as he could to oppoſe ſuch a force of auxiliary Rebels. The Con- England. 
vention broke up on Arg. 19. and on the 7th of the following months he 
ſent dircQions to the Marquis of Ormonde, in caſe the Ceſlation was con- 
cluded, to conſider what forces would be neceſſary to be kept up in Ireland, 
and be able to ſubſiſt there; and to tranſport the reſt of his Army out of 
that Kingdom into England, to aſſiſt his Majeſty againſt the Scors. The 
King's Council h were much divided in their opinions, whether the Marquis» 
of Ormonde ſhould come over, as Commander in chief, with tholc forces into 
England. The Parliament had in Ireland their Agents, who at this time 
offered both Officers and ſoldiers the payment of all theit arrcars, ſupplies of 
cloaths and all neceſſaries, with further encouragements and temptations, if 
they would oppoſe and break the Ceſſation in that Kingdom, or it upon their 
landing in England, they would declare for the Parliament. It was not doubt- 
ed, but the like temptations would be offered, and the ſame or greater pro- 
miſes renewed, as ſoon as they arrived in this Kingdom; and as they were 
to land in parts, where the King's aftairs were declining, where the Parlia- 
ment forces were very ſtrong, where the tranſported men were to enter 
upon action the very moment of their being on ſhore, before they could poſ- 
ſibly be ſupplied with thoſe refreſhments and accommodations, which they 
might promiſe themſelves, and where no arts would be neglected to debauch 
them, there was a good deal of reaſon to apprehend that they might be 
wrought upon either to break out into a mutiny, or to deſert the ſervice 
and join the Parliament Army. The King depended upon them for enabling 
him to oppoſe the invaſion of the Scots; and a revolt would not only di- 
appoint him in that reſpect, but in that juncture would abſolutely ruin his 
affairs in England. The Marquis of Ormonde's being in perſon at the head 
of that Army, (over which he had ſo much influence as to keep them in 
obcdicnce, when preſſed with greater difficulties, than they were likely to 
meet with at their landing) was conſidered as the only ſure means of pre- 
venting that danger, and of fruſtrating the attempts of the Rebels to debauch 
them. 

But there were other reaſons ſtill ſtronger for his continuance in Ireland; 
ſuch as the nice and hazardous ſituation of that Kingdom, where a Ceſlation 
had been juſt made, and there were ſtill great diſputes about the quarters, and 
a multitude of complaints of breaches thereof on both ſides, which might 
give occaſion to a rencwal of the war, unleſs his Lordſhip, who had lo pow- 
ciful an intereſt of love and authority with both parties, were there preſent 
to provide a remedy, and prevent the ill-cffeats which might naturally fol- 
low in ſuch caſes. There were beſides to be conſidered the power and the 
diſpoſition of the Ir; the weaknels and fears of the remaining Eng!;/Þ, 
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CuanLEs when the Armies, which had hitherto been their defence, were drawn a- 


J. 


way; and the ſcandal, which would fall upon his Majeſty, if any diſaſtet 


happened in that Kingdom through the Marquis's abſence. The Council be- 
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ing cither unable, or perhaps unwilling, to determine where the Marquis of 
Ormonde's preſence was moſt neceſſary, the King left to him to take which 
of the two parties he pleaſed : but he, ever ready to ſerve his Majeſty in any 
place, where he ſhould judge him uſeful to his ſervice, declined making the 
choice. It was at laſt reſolved, that he ſhould continue in Treland, and, that 
he might be enabled to ſerve his Majeſty more powerfully there, to make him 
Lord Licutcnant of the Kingdom. 

This reſolution ſeems to have been taken chiefly upon the hopes conceived, 
that a better proviſion might be made againſt the inconveniences of his not 
coming over with the forces into England, than could poſſibly be made a- 
gainſt ſuch as might ariſe from his quitting Ireland, where there was no body 
of power, credit and authority enough to ſupply his place. It was thought, with 
regard to the forces which were to be brought over, that the putting of Lord 
Byron, a Nobleman of great worth and prudence, and of a very fair cha- 
rater, into the immediate command of them upon their landing, and the 
giving out that the Marquis of Ormonde was to follow himſelf with the laſt 
corps that was to be tranſported, and then to take upon him the ſupreme 
command, would ſuffice in a good meaſure to contain them in their duty 
and prevent their defection. For this reaſon he was declared Commander in 
chief of thoſe forces, by the ſtile of Licutcnant-General under the Prince of 
Ilales of the forces in North Males and the adjacent Counties. When haz- 
ards are neceſſary to be run, they are ſeldom fatal, becauſe they are foreſeen, 
and proper precautions are taken againſt them. To guard therefore ſtill more 
againſt the danger apprehended in this caſe, great care was uſed in the choice 
of the Officers ſent over with the Army, that they might be well-affeQed to 
the King's cauſe ; and by way of teſt of the affections of the ſoldiers a Pro- 
teſtation was framed to be taken by them all before they went out of the 
harbour of Dublin, after the example of the Marquis of Ormonde himſelf, 
and the principal Commanders, who led the way, and firſt gave that aſſur- 
ance of their loyalty. Every perſon who took this Proteſtation did therein 


« promiſe, vow, and proteſt, that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, 


« and with the hazard of his life, maintain and defend the true Protcſtant 
Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, his Majeſty's ſacred Per. 
«« ſon, juſt powers and prerogatives againſt the forces under the conduct of 
„ the Earl of Eſſex, and againſt all other forces whatſoever, that were, or 
e ſhould be, raited, contrary to his Majeſty's commands and authority; to 
« uſe their beſt endeavours to procure and re-eſtabliſh the peace of Exg- 
land; and neither directly nor indirectly to divulge or communicate any 
e thing to the ſaid Earl of E//ex, his Officers, or any other, to hinder or 
« prejudice the deſigns of his Majeſty in the conduct or employment of 
<« his Army.” To prevent all occaſions of complaint after their landing, 
Sir Orlando Bridoman was ſent to Cheſter to make proviſion of ſhocs, cloaths, 
and other accommodations, with ſome money for the ſubſiſtence and encou- 
ragement of the ſoldiers. 

There was another conſideration which contributed not a little to this re- 
ſolution. The Engliſh Rebels were no where ſo ſupcrior to the King in 
forces, as in the parts about Cheſter. They were maſters of all Cheſbire up 
to the very walls of that city; Lancaſhire was entirely their own; they were 
ſtrong in Shropſhire, and had made an irruption into North-Males, carrying 
terror before them every where. The King had not the face of an Army 
thereabouts ro oppoſe them, and this was deemed the moſt hazardous part 


of his ſervice in the whole Kingdom. The Marquis of Ormonde's _ 
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and reputation was the chief ſupport of his Majeſty's affairs in Ireland, and 
if he by any unfortunate accident ſhould receive a foil in the Eg) ſer- 
vice, it might have an ill effect upon that Kingdom, and leſſen his ability 
to ſerve the King there fo eminently as his Majeſty hoped he might. Nor 
were the forces to be brought over to thoſe parts of England ſuſſicient to 
form the body of an Army fit for one of his quality to command in perſon ; 
it being found neceſſary to divide thole forces, which at firſt were intended 
to be united in one and the ſame Army. There was a conſiderable cnter- 
priſe formed in the Weſt, for which the Munſter forces were necellary. The 
{ſervice to be done about Cheſter ſeemed of the utmoſt conſequence, becauſe 
it was thought that the Scots would make their way into the heart of Eng- 
land through Lancaſhire; and if that County were reduced into the King's 
obcdience, it would ſerve for a very good barrier to ſtop their progreſs, Yet 
the weſtern affair was judged ro be of ſuch importance, that orders were 
ſent to Lord Inchiquin to tranſport what forces he could ſpare out of Aun- 
ſter to Briſtol, and other ports of the Weſt; and the Leinſter Army alone 
was aſſigned to the northern ſervice. 

Lord Inchiquin commanding in a Province abounding with ſea ports and 
trading towns, found no difficulty in ſending over the forces he chole tor 
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that ſcryice, but what aroſe from the ſcarcity of victuals, and the want oi \untter. 


money to ſupply the Officers; 3 50 J. being all that he could raiſe for this lat- 
ter purpoſe. The ſea was open, and before the middle of Oclober, he had 
ſhipped off Sir Charles Vawaſour (who had been releaſed upon the Cefla- 
tion) and Sir J. Paulet, with their regiments for Briſtol. Sir JV. St. Leger 
and Colonel Mynn followed them with two others in November; and the 
late Lord Dungarvan, now upon the death of his father the Earl of Cork, 
was ſo zcalous to ſignalize himſelf in his Prince's ſervice, that he applied to 
the King for orders that his regiment might be one of thoſę appointed to 
ſerve him in England. The order was readily given, and he went over with 
it in Chriſtmas 2 

The Marquis of Or monde had greater difficulties to encounter in the way 
of tranſporting forces from Dublin. The ſea thereabouts was infeſted with 


all veſſels that offered to paſs between Cheſter and Dublin. This intertup- 
tion, and the poverty of Dublin, occaſioned by the great hardſhips laid by 
the State upon Merchants, had ruined the commerce of the port, ſo that 
it afforded no veſſels to tranſport the troops. The Marquis a few days after 
the Ceſſation had diſpatched Colonel Barry ł to Wexford and other ports to 
hire ſhipping of the Iriſb. The Captains of the frigats there would not take 
any men on board, out of a jealouſy that their ſhips might be ſeized by the 
ſoldiers; and asked unreaſonable prices to attend as convoys. !The like ex- 
ceſſive rates were asked by the maſters of little veſſels who were treated with, 
to that no contract was likely to be made, till the Earl of Caſtlehaven ar- 
rived at Wexford, being employed by the General Aſſembly then held at 
aterford. He found the charge of ſmall barks to carry men, and of fri- 
gats to convoy them, would be exceſſive, and took another method. He 
hired at an eaſy rate three ſhips of 400 tun cach, and mounted with ſixteen 
or fourteen pieces of ordnance, and diſpatched two of them on Nov. 7. to 


with two ſhips and five barks to tranſport the Army. There was ſtill a want 
of money for ſome ſmall ſupply to the Officers that were to go on board. 
The 1ri/h were ® to make the firſt payment of 5000 J. by OF. 16. and the 


ſecond by Nov. 16. but the firſt was not yet made. Sir James Dillon had 
See his letters. G. 96. H. 140. * F. 346. 6. 232. H. 65. 
Vol., I. 6 D indeed 


The Margui⸗ 
of Ormonde 


of Leinſter. 


Dublin, the very day that Captain Baldwin Wake arrived there from Briſtol, 


the Parliament ſhips, which iſſuing from the river of Liverpool, intercepted/7;; 1 
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CHaRLEsindced taken care of the payment of the 500 J. charged upon the Counties 


I. 


of Weſtmeath and Longford, but no more than 13 50. of the reſt had been 


paid. This would have put a ſtop to the embarkation, if the Marquis of 


1643. 


Ormonde had not found in this exigence means of railing 10001. upon his 
own credit. 

The common ſoldiers, glad to leave a country where they had endured 
incredible hardſhips, and had been in continual danger of ſtarving, embarked 
and took chearfully the Proteſtation, which only two Officers thought fit tg 
decline. Colonel Crawford, a native of Scotland, pretended conſcience 
for his refuſal, alledging, that he had taken the Scots Covenant before he 
came over into Ireland, and could not therefore ſwear to maintain and ge. 
fend the Proteſtant Religion, as eſtabliſhed in the Church of England. He 
was invited at this time to return into his own country, with offers of greater 
preferment there than he could expect in Ireland; and either in expectation 
thereof, or apprehenſion of being put under an arreſt for his refuſal of the 
Proteſtation, he fled into the North to Monroe, and on Dec. 7. embarked. 
for Scotland, where he had a regiment given him in the Army that was rea. 
dy to march into England againſt the King, to whom this man of tender 
conſcience had ſworn allegiance. Colonel George Moncke was the other 
who declined the oath, not becauſe he had any exception to the King's ſer- 
vice, in which he ſoon after engaged; but poſſibly becauſe he had a mind 
to conſult his patron the Earl of Leiceſter, or to get his arrears of the Par- 
liament before he engaged in it. The Marquis of Ormonde had no other 
objection to his conduct, and was ſo well ſatisfied with his reaſons, that 
notwithſtanding his refuſal, he gave him a paſs to go over into England. 
It happened unluckily at this time, that the Parliament, being reſolved to 
oppoſe the Ceſlation, and to ſend ſupplies of money, arms, and proviſions 
into Ulſter for that purpoſe, fell into a debate about a perſon who ſhould 
have the chief command in Ireland. Monroe and Lord Liſle were propoſed: 
it was argued in favour of the firſt, that all the Ola Scots would join him; 
and in bchalf of the latter, that he could draw off ſeveral regiments of the 
Leinſter Army. His Lordſhip was ſo fully poſſeſſed with this notion, that 
he ventured to ſpecify the particular Colonels, whereof he was ſure, naming 
Moncke amongſt the reſt, This perſuaſion was merely the effect of Lord 
Liſle's vanity 3 but another advertiſement coming at the ſame time from one 
Fohnſon®, who being on his return for Ireland, and attending the 1riſh 
Committee for a paſs, which being drawn in a more ample form than or- 
dinary, had in vertue of an old acquaintance been ſigned by Mr. Gl/ynne, was 
interrogated by Mr. Pym concerning the Officers of the Leinſter Army, and 
after ſome diſcourſe, was charged by him with a meſſage to Colonel Moncke, 


preſſing him to employ his popularity and credit in the forces to keep them 


from fighting for his Majeſty againſt the Parliament, and aſſuring him of all 
the ſupplies he could deſire, and of rewards that ſhould be entirely to his 
ſatisfaction. The Marquis of Ormonde did not lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon theſe 


| advertiſements as to entertain any ill opinion of Moncke, but thought they 


Account of 
their ſervices 


in England, 


were ſufficient warning to make him take precautions in the caſe. He would 
not ſuffer him to embark with the forces, but ſent him under a reſtraint to 
Briſtol, deſiring the Governor of that city (who was Moncke's near relation) 
to treat him with all poſſible civility, but to keep him in cuſtody, till his 
Majeſty had ſignified his pleaſure concerning him. | 
The forces ſent in the firſt embarkation over into England, conſiſted of 
Sir M. Ernle's, Colonel Gibſon's, and Sir Fulk Huncks's regiments, and part 
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of Colonel Byron s. According to the liſts given in by the Officers, they Cuax Uns 
ſhould have been 3000, but did not actually make much above 2000 effec- I. 
tive men. They were commanded by Sir M. Ernle, and ſet fail on Nov. 16. T 
from the bay of Dublin. They came on the 18th to an anchor at Moſtyy s. 
in Flintſtire, but the weather was ſo very ſtormy, that they could not land 

till the 2oth. They found the country in a terrible tright, and all the Gen- 

tlemen of thoſe parts fled to Conway for fear of the Parliament forces, who 

having to the number of 2000 foot and 800 horte under the command of 

Sir JV. Brereton and Sir Thomas Middleton forced a paſlage over the Dee 

at Holt, had taken Wrexham, and over-ran all the Counties of Fint and 
Denbigh; Flint caſtle and Moſtyn houſe being taken, and Hawarden caſtle 
delivered to them by the treachery of one Raveyſcroft the Governor. Sir 

I”. Brereton having advice of the Fleet lying off the coaſt, ſent warrants 

over the country, requiring all perſons between ſixteen and ſixty to take 

arms to oppoſe 4000 bloody Iriſh Rebels that were come to invade them. 

There could not be a fouler aſperſion upon a body of troops, who had un- 
derwent the extremeſt hardſhips in the proſecution of thote Rebels, and had 

done ſignal ſervices againſt them; for they had been originally ſent out of 
England. There was not one Iriſþhman or Rebel among them, nor a * 

man bur who had taken the oath to defend the Proteſtant Religion as ſet- 

tled in the Church of England; which was likewiſe taken by the other for- 

ces that followed theſe from Dublin, as well as by thoſe = which Lord I. 
chiquin (cnt from Munſter into the Weſt. Brereton might poſlibly miſtake 

as to the number of thoſe forces, but he could not miſtake the quality of 

them: the exaggerating of the firſt might help to apologize tor his haſty re- 

treat or flight out of Males, and the miſrepreſenting of the latter was ulec- 

ful to caſt an odium on the King's cauſe. For theſe reaſons he ſent the like 
account to the Parliament, who, by a wicked policy, too common in their 
proceedings in thoſe days, were not aſhamed to publiſh it to the world, and 
thereby adopt it for their own. 

Brereton had ſo little ſenſe of ſhame in his own conduct, that on the 
very day that he ſigned the warrants aſſerting this palpable falſhood, and diſ- 
perſed them over the country, he wrote af letter to Sir M. Ernle and Co- 
lonel Gibſon (then on ſhipboard) © extolling to the skies their brave adven- 
« turcs in Ireland in defence of the Proteſtant Religion, confeſſing the un- 
« worthy reward the Parliament gave them for that ſervice, deſiring them to 
« excuſe that neglect, promiſing them, if they would adhere to the Parliament, 
„they ſhould have all their arrcars paid them without fail, and intreating 
« them earneſtly to condeſcend to a parley with him.” Thoſe Commanders 
ſent him a very noble anſwer, ſuch as was fit to be given to Rebels, and 
told him, that they would enter into no parley with perſons that were in 
Rebellion againſt their King. Brereton was luperior in number, and had 
by his horſe a great advantage over thoſe: forces who were all foot, fatigued 
by ſix days beating at ſea, many of their arms unfixed, and a good number 
of them, having been raiſed in H/ales, as ſoon as they landed, diſperſing 
themſelves to viſit their friends. But ſecing nothing was to be done by 
treaty, and not daring to attack ſuch a body of redoubtable warriors, he 
quitted North-Wales immediately, was himſelf the firſt man that paſſed the 
bridge of Holt, (the caſtle of which place was never taken, having been gal- 
lantly defended by young Robinſon of Gwerſytt) and for his greater ſecu- 
rity broke the draw-bridge and an arch of the great one behind him, though 
the enemy was at ſome miles diſtance. This ſhameful flight was the firſt 
thing that gave the Leinſter forces that contempt of the Engliſh Rebels, which 
atterwards proved their ruin. 

Lord Inchiquin's letter. G. 54. i Mr. H. Byron's letter. H. 59. 
2 | Sir 
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CHARLES Sir M. Ernle advanced to Hawarden, (which was garriſoned with 120 of 
IL Sir T. Midaleton's regiment) and leaving two companies, joined by about 
doo of the Welſh, to block up the caſtle, which ſurrendered in twelve days 
1643. for want of water, he marched to Cheſter, where his ſoldiers were well ſup- 
plied with cloaths and all neceſſaries, the ſtragglers and ſuch as were drove 
by ſtreſs of weather into Angleſey rejoined him, and his troops were found 
complcat. There the Commanders on Dec. 9. received a gracious letter 
from the King, © expreſling his joy for their landing; his thankfulneſs for 
* their ſo honeſt refuſal of the Rebels propoſitions ; his hopes that the time 
« would come when he might be more able to reward them for their ſer- 
« vice in Ireland; his ſcnſe of the unworthy deſertion of them by the Par- 
« liament, from whom he expected better things when he truſted them; 
« his fears leſt the report that they were 1ri/þ Rebels, [a report ſo much 
encouraged by the Parliament party, that ſome Clergymcn were put in pri- 
ſon for not publiſhing that falſhood in their Churches] © and his deſires that 
« they ſhould therefore expreſs in all places the deteſtation they had of that 
« odious Rebellion, and that by their conſtant prayers and . ſermons, they 
e would make men underſtand what was the Religion for which they fought.” 
The Marquis of Ormonde on Dec. 3. ſent over another party of 1300 
foot and 140 horſe under Colonel Robert Byron, who landing at Cheſter, 
and Lord Byron coming thither at the ſame time with a body of 1000 horſe 
and 300 foot to take on him the command of the forces in thoſe parts, they 
were all drawn out into the field, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſealon, 
which it was thought they were fitted to bear by the hardſhips to which they 
had been inured in Ireland. Lord Byron marched out of Cheſter on the 
12th, with 4000 foot and 1000 horſe, took Beaſton-caltle, Crew-houlc *, 
drove Brereton from Sambach, and on St. Stephen's day routed him at Middle- 
wich, where he was ſtrongly poſted. He retired with the remainder of his forces 
into Namptwich ; which being the only place left the enemy in Cheſbire, it was 
re ſolved to beſiege, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon of the year and the great num- 
ber of forces within the town. The pride of theſe ſucceſſes, and an opi- 
nion that they ſhould meet with little reſiſtance fom an enemy they deſpiſed, 
made them attack the place in form : but here their good fortune failed them. 
Sir Nicholas Byron (uncle to the Lord of that name) and Sir R. Millis march- 
ing from Shrewsbury with 400 horſe, and a convoy of arms and ammuni- 
tion, to join the Army, and quartering within four miles of Hem, a ſmall 
garriſon of the Parliamentarians, Colonel Mytton, with 120 horſe and as 
many foot, beat up their quarters in the night, killed ſeveral before any 
alarm was given, took both the Commanders and above 100 Officers and 
Troopers priſoners, with all the powder and ammunition : ſome Officers and 
about 200 of the horſe made a ſhift to get off. Upon the neck of this dit- 
aſter, another happened; for it being reſolved in a Council of War to ſtorm 
the town on Jan. 17. they were repulſed with the loſs of 400 men killed 
or wounded. Some of the regiments behaved themſelves very gallantly in 
that attack, entering the works; and Colonel Byrons Lieutenant Colonel 
with ſome of his regiment even forced their way into the town: but not 
being ſupported, and the enemy being very ſtrong within, they were forced 
to retreat. 
They ae raved The ſoldiers ſtill retaining their courage, the ſiege was continued, though 
” * in the way of a blockade, till Sir Thomas Fairfax after routing Colonel 
| Bellaſis at Selby, and the Marquis of Newcaſtle's marching northward to 
make head againſt the Scots who had entered Northumberland, advanced 
with great diligence to relieve the place. He had with him ſix regiments of 


© Colonel Byron's letters. H. 291. and J. 44. 
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foot and about 1 200 horſe, and attacked them in their poſts as they lay about ChAR Uns 
the town, ſo that all the brunt of the action fell upon thole regiments which I. 
were quartered on the fide of the town next Afancheſter. A little river Y 
ſwelled with the rain lay between them and the reſt of the Army, intercept- 1942- 
ing the paſſage; ſo that Lord Byron with a good part ot the foot and all 

the horle (in which only he had an advantage of the enemy) by reaſon of 

the diſtance, the long circuit he was forced to take, and the inconvenicnce 

of the deep lancs and high encloſures, was not ablc to come up and ſupport 

them. 

The party which fought, conſiſted of Colonel Robert Byron's, Givſon's, 

Sir M. Ernle's and Marrens regiments, which laſt in the abſence of their 
Colonel was commanded by Colonel Aoxcke, the moſt beloved by the ſol- 
dicrs of any Officer in the Army. The two firſt received the enemy with 
great reſolution ; but Warrex's broke upon the firſt charge. Afoncke rallied 
them again, but upon the next charge they ran quite away ; which gave 
ſuſpicion of foul play, becauſe ſixty of them at leaſt joined the enemy and? 
fired upon their own party. In the mean time thoſe within the town fal- 1 
lied out with 1000 musketcers, and fell upon the rcar of thoſe regiments. 
They were neceſſarily to paſs over a bridge where Lord Byron had ordered 
400 men to be poſted; but Collonel Gibſon having appointed only 100 for 
that ſervice, the bridge was ſoon forced, and Sir M. Erule's regiment which 
was poſted next it, did not long ſtand the. diſpute. Grbſon's and Byron's 
regiments Kill remained entire, but being chatged on all ſides with horte and 
foor, it was high time to ſhift for themſelves as well as they could. Colonel 
Byron made his retreat before two regiments of the enemy that purſued him, 
his men firing with great reſolution in the rear, till they recovered the horſe 
which ſccured them, and with little loſs, thete not being ten of them killed 
in the fight. Sir Fr. Butler was unfortunately taken in this retreat by mil- 
taking a regiment of the enemy for one of his own party. Moncke, Gib- 
ſon, Sir M. Ernle, Sir Richard Fleetwood, Colonel Cibs almoſt all the con- 
ſiderable Officers were taken priſoners, with all the artillery, baggage and 
ammunition of the Army. There were 1200 common ſoldiers taken, many 
whereof, eſpecially of J/arren's regiment, entered into the Parliament pay. 
Lord Byron rallicd about 1300 of the ſoldiers, and retired with them and 
his horſe to Cheſter », where he was very ſeaſonably joined by two regiments 
of foot commanded by the Colonels Broughton and Tylyer, and four troops 
of horſe under the charge of Sir V. Vaughan; which the Marquis of Or- 
monde (ent at the end of that month out of Ireland; as he did afterwards 
three other detachments making about goo men. 

This misfortune would probably have been prevented, had another enter- Deſign up»: 
prize, more feaſible than that of Namprwich, and of much greater conſe- Leverpoole, 
quence, at leaſt to Ireland, been undertaken.  Leverpoole, a place of con- 
ſiderable trade, ſeated near the mouth of the Merſee, and in a part of Lan- 
caſhire, the beſt affected of any in the County, was yet held by the Parlia- 
ment. It was the only port by which the Rebels could bring freſh ſupplies 
of arms and ammunition into theſe parts; and from thence iſſued thoſe ſhips 
which interrupted the commerce of Dublin, and the free intercourſe between 
that city, Cheſter and Wales. The town was without any works or defence 
on the land fide, and being once poſſeſſed by the King's forces, and theſe 
re-intorced by the numbers, which it was expected, would in that caſe de- 
clare for the King, they might eaſily reduce the reſt of the County to his 
obedience. But it was proper at the ſame time, that the place was attacked 
by land, that the haven ſhould be blocked up from the ſca, by which means 
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CHaRLesthey might be maſters of all the ſhips that lay in the Leverpoole water. 


I. 


Captain ///ake's ſhips, with the two pinnaces of the ſtate of Ireland com- 


O manded by the Bartlets, would have ſerved for that purpoſe; but the firſt 


1643. 


The Iriſh refuſe 


to alle levies 


for the King, their Remonſtrance delivered at Trim expreſſed themſelves ready to employ 


wanted proviſions, and was employed in tranſporting the troops neceſlary 
for the cnterprize, as the others were in other ſervices. The Marquis of 
Ormonde endeavoured to hire the Wexford frigats ; but they, either not caring 
that Dublin ſhould be delivered from its ſtreights, and enjoy a free commerce, 
which might leflen that of Mexford, or for ſome other reaſons inſiſting on 
exceſſive rates, declined the ſervice, and the deſign was laid aſide though 
much preſſed by the Marquis of Ormonde, till P. Rupert came into thoſe 
parts, and took the town on June 10; but there being no ſhips of force to 
{ecurc the mouth of the haven, the veſſels which were in the river, richly 
laden and well furniſhed with ammunition, got off to ſea with the Gover- 
nor and wealthieſt of the inhabitants. Want of money was /not only in 
this, but in many other caſes of infinite detriment to the King's affairs. 
The Marquis of Ormonde was ordered to ſend a ſupply of arms and ammunition 
to Cheſter, and were it not for this want, might eaſily have been furniſhed 
with a ſufficient quantity by the Ir;/þ who abounded with them. But ha- 
ving no money to purchaſe, he could only ſend fourtcen barrels of powder 
with Colloncl Byron's detachment out of the ſtore of Dublin, which was 
reduced ſo low, that * he gave the Colonel orders to ſend them back, un- 
leſs they were neceſlarily wanted at Cheſter. 

There was as little ſucceſs in other applications to the Iriſb. They had in 


10000 men in the defence of his Majeſty's rights and prerogatives. The 
King ſccing the Parliament made no ſcruple of calling in the Scots and other 
foreigners to their aſſiſtance; * and that they had a body of walloon horſe 
in their ſervice, who had their Romiſh Prieſts with them to ſay mals where- 
ſocver they marched, thought he might with as little offence employ a body 
of his own Roman Catholick ſubjects. Some Ir;/h Noblemen and Gentlc- 
men of that Religion zcalous for the King's ſervice, and preſuming that the 


inclinations of their countrymen were agreeable to their own, undertook to 


his Majeſty to bring over ſeveral regiments of them for his ſervice. y Co- 
lone! John Barry (if the King would give way to it) propoſed to raiſe three, 
under his own, his brother's and Colonel Richard Power's command. 
Lord Taaf/e offered to raiſe 2000, and Sir John Dongan made the like pro- 
poſition, with great aſſurance of ſucceſs. Sir John Reade was at the cnd 
of January in the following year ſent on a negotiation of the ſame nature, 
to the Lords and Gentlemen of the Pale, who readily promiſed 3000 men 
armed, togcther with a conſiderable proportion of ammunition. But none 
of theſe promiſes or propoſitions took effect; nor was there ſo much as one 
regiment or company carried over to the King's ſervice. * The reaſon of 
this was, that the Supreme Council refuſed to allow any men to go over, 
out of an intention to ſend men of their own in ſuch a publick way, as 
that his Majeſty might take particular notice thereof; whereas by their going 
under private perſons, and in ſmall parties his Majeſty would think himſelf lit- 
tlc obliged to their body in general. In vain did the Marquis of Ormonde 
repreſent to the Members of that Council, © that the protraction of the 
time would be of the worſt conſequence ; that before they could put their 
« purpoſes in action, his Majeſty would either be paſt ſtanding in need of 
them, or clic for want of ſeaſonable ſupplies, be utterly ruined ; whereas 
« his preſent condition was ſuch, that a very ſmall help would much ad- 
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vantage his affairs and forward his deſigns; and that there would be much CuARUrs 
* more merit in the contribution of a mall rclict at preſent, than there I. 

« would be hereafter in a greater ſupply.” The Supreme Council were not WW W 
moved by theſe Remonſtrances; they reſolved to proceed in their own courles, | 043+ 
and to make advantages to themſelves by the King's diſtreſſes; perſiſting ob- 

ſtinately in that ungencrous way of thinking, till lus Majeſty's affairs were 

ruined in England, and their own party afterwards involved in the like 
deſtruction. 

About the ſame time that the King employed thoſe Agents to obtain /u promi/7 
from the Triſh a levy of forces for his ſervice*, the Court of France lent! trans 
M. de Moinery Gentleman of his chamber; and Don Franciſco de Allos 
Governor of the Low- Countries employed Franciſco de Foſjet, to ſol— 
licit the like levies for the ſervice of France and Spain. His Catholick Ma- 
jeſty had about the Eaſter before remitted to them a free gitt of 20000 
crowns, which they had laid out in arms and ammunition ; and their Agents 
at Madrid, in return for ſuch a kindneſs, had offered to ſend a body of 
men out of Ireland into Hpain for his ſervice. They had * directed their 
Agent at Paris to make a like offer to the King of France, from whom 
they had like wiſe received ſupplies; but that Court © had afterwards ſtopped 
the payment of 2000 /. part of the money formerly ordered for their afliſt- 
ance. This had cooled their affections to the latter Court; but there was 
no ſerving the one without gratifying both. When thoſe Agents applied to 
the Supreme Council for theſe levies, they excuſed themiclves from com- 
plying immediately with their demands; becauſe they had ſo lately refuſed 
the ſame thing to their natural Sovercign, and they could not with any to- 
lerable grace grant it at that time to any foreign Prince. They however 
gave poſitive aſſurances to both the Agents, that after the next Tune 25. 
they ſhould each of them be allowed to raiſe 2000 foot with their Officers, 
upon ſuch capitulations as ſhould be agreed on, and to tranſport them into 
France and Spain for the ſervice of their reſpective maſters. | 

As ſoon as the news of the Ceſſation reached the Court at Oxford, it 73: Marquis if 


teutenant of 


capacity was ſcarce equal, in ſuch a diſtracted ſituation of affairs, that the Licland. 
wiſeſt conduct and the moſt perfect integrity could not carry a man through 
them without reproach. There was once a time, when he might in that 
poſt have ſerved his Majeſty effectually, and prevented the milcries of his 
country, by a ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of the U/ſter Rebels, and by ſtopping the 
progreſs of the Rebellion into other parts of the Kingdom. But that time 
was clapſed ; the Rebellion was now at its height; the Scots were maſters 
of Ulſter, and the Rebels of the greateſt part of the other Provinces; the one 
refuſing ro obey the orders of the State, the other having formed a govern- 
ment of their own in oppoſition to it ; and cach of them too ſtrong for any 
torce or power which his Majeſty had to communicate to his Miniſters in that 
Realm, and enable them to ſerve him with reputation to themſelves, and 
advantage to his affairs. The King knew his own weakneſs; and conſider- 
ing that a renewal of the war would be the utter ruin of his affairs and faith- 
ful Proteſtant ſubjects in that Kingdom, thought it neceſlary to put the Go- 
vernment thereof intirely into the hands of the Marquis, who alone was 
Capable as well as willing, to contain the Iriſh in their obedience, to keep 
the Ceſſation from being violated by new and open hoſtilities, and to di- 
pole matters for a general Peace, that he might be able to draw ſome aſſiſt- 
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CHARLESance from thence to enable him to oppoſe the power of the Rebels in other 
J. parts of his Dominions. There were no hopes of any aſſiſtance from Eng- 
and, and the King's neceſſities, and the poverty of that ſmall part of the 
1643. Kingdom which remained in obedience, were ſuch, that there was not the 
leaſt proſpect of any emolument or advantage that might otherwile ariſe from 
a charge, which would neceſlarily expoſe him to the fury of the Parliament, 
and engage him to involve his own eſtate, to ſupport the burdens and diffi. 
culties with which it was encumbered. Theſe circumſtances which would 
have deterred any other from accepting it, prevailed upon the Marquis of 
Ormonde to undertake the charge d, with that duty which made him ready 
upon all occaſions to ſacrifice himſelf, his family, and his fortuncs, for the 
ſervice of the Crown, but with that ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
and that modeſty in the manner of his accepting it, which attended him in 

all his actions. 

The Court being at a diſtance from the Records of the Kingdom, the 
Lawyers were ata loſs how to draw the Patent of Lord Lieutenant. Several 
draughts were propoled ; but they all agreed that it was belt to draw it upon 
the plan of the Earl of Lezceſter's, to expreſs it in the {ame terms, and fill it 
with the ſame powers. The King reſolved to ſend to the Earl for his, and to 
engage him likewiſc to reſign it, that the Marquis of Ormonde might come 
unexceptionably on all accounts into a poſt of that difficulty and importance. 
The Earl had been piqued againſt the Marquis, ever ſince their diſpute about 
filling up vacant commands in the Army, and was not fond of reſigning to 
one whom he had long conſidered as his rival. But he did not care to come 
to an open breach with his Majeſty ; which was unavoidable, if he diſputed 
his pleaſure in this particular; and accordingly reſigned his Commillion, 
having obtained a warrant for the payment of all the arrears of his entertain- 
ments. He ſtill however retained a ſecret animoſity and malignity againſt 
his ſucceſſor ; which betrayed him to ſome © mean, unworthy and untrue 
reflections upon the character and behaviour of the Marquis of Ormond: ; 
which this Nobleman could not chooſe but reſent. He received ſome inti- 
mation of this from Mr. Arthur Trevor (unkle to the late Maſter of the 
Rolls) and afterwards a fuller account thereof by a meſſage which Mr. Lut- 
terel brought him from John Williams Archbiſhop of Tork, but had miſtaken 
much in the delivery. He had thereupon applicd himſelf to his Grace (who 
did not care the matter ſhould go further, the words having been ſpoken at 
his table in Oxford) © for f leave to take notice of, and vindicate himſelf 
* from, that very falſe and malicious ſcandal caſt upon him by a perſon that 
* he had never injured ; unleſs (ſays he) he underſtood my preventing the 
« tcduction of the Army in Ireland from his Majeſty's obcdience by his in- 
* {tructions, and his ſons cndeayours to be an injury to him. But my part 
being to juſtify myſelf by other means than recrimination, I deſire it may 
go no further, unleſs your Grace will be pleaſed to tell it my accuſer to 
*« heighten his malice 3 which, out of the clearneſs of my foul, I do more 
* delſpile, than I wiſh to revenge.” The difhcultics in adjuſting the form, 
the ſteps requiſite for procuring the Earl of Letceſter's reſignation, and the 
luperleding of his Commiſlion (which was done on Nov. 29.) and the foul 
weather which Sir P. J/emyſs met with in his paſſage, took up ſo much 
time, that the Marquis of Ormonde did not receive his full powers and Com- 


miſſion till after the middle of January following; in conſequence whereof 
he was ſworn Lord Lieutenant on the 21ſt of that month. 
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There s were four things particularly recommended to him, when he en CHarLes 
tered upon his charge; two of which have been already mentioned in part, J. 
and were the procuring of all the arms and ammunition he poſlibly could trom TW WI. 
the Iriſh, and the diſpoſing of the principal Iriſb to a readinels to come over ,, 194+ 
with forces, either into England or Scotland, according as cither thould be. 1 
moſt requiſite for his Majeſty's affairs. There was one great difficulty in both 
caſes, ariſing from the want of money; but the main and unturmountable 
obſtruction was, the rule which the Supreme Council had laid down for 
their conduct, to make an advantage of his Majeſty's necetlicies, and to ſuf. 
fer nothing to be done for his ſervice, but by the joint act of their whole 
body, upon the grant of ſuch graces and conditions as they ſhould think fit 
to inſiſt on in a Treaty of peace. Hence when P. Rupert deſired them to 
ſupply him with 5000 arms, 300 barrels of powder, and a proportionable 
quantity of match, for which he promiſed ready payment, and the Marquis 
of Ormonde offered to allow the price of this warlike ammunition to be de- 
ducted our of the money they were to pay upon the Cetlation, they i ex- 
cuſed themſelves from doing it, as not having enough to ſpare, after ſup- 
plying their own Army that was to be drawn into the field co oppole ſuch 
as violated the Ceſſation, and furniſhing what the Marquis of Antrim wanted 
for his undertaking. Hence they would allow no men to be carricd out of 
the Nation, except for that enterprize, which they hoped would be a means 
of recalling the Scots forces out of Ulſter, whom they wiſhed removed 
thence at any rate. There was not ſo likely a means to that end, as the 
making a diverſion in Scotland by a conſiderable body of forces, which they 
might eaſily have done, and got rid at the ſame time of great numbers of 
the Old Iriſh, who having nothing to get by a Ceſlation, and little to hope 
from a peace, had ſhewcd themſelves averſe to the former, and always op- 
poſed their meaſures for the latter expedient of putting an end to the trou- 
bles and miſeries of the Nation. Thoſe Ulſter men were the fitteſt troops 
that could be ſent into Scotland, as agreeing perfectly with the Highlanders 
in their manners and language, and might have been employed there with 
leſs offence, and better effect than any of their forces could in England; 
but either out of an unwillingneſs to deliver his Majeſty out of his troubles, 
till he had been forced to comply with them in all their deſires, or out of 
an apprehenſion of a preſent danger from Monroe's Army, they would not 
ſend any conſiderable force out of the country into Scotland. 

The Earl of Antrim had in the May before the Ceſſation been taken by 4 
Monroe near Newcaſtle, as he was landing in order to take meaſures for the“ K“ 
execution of an enterprize which he had formed of ſending forces into that 3 
Kingdom to the aſſiſtance of the Marquis of Montroſs, to enable him to op int Scotland. 
poſe the Covenanters, and to prevent their invaſion of England. He k was 
confined in the caſtle of Carrickfergus, but after about eight months impri- 
ſonment, he made his eſcape thence, and was by the Lord Chicheſter's Keeper 
convoyed an foot through Ulſter to Charlemont, where he was well received 
by Owen O Neile. From thence he went to Kilkenny, where he was 
preſſed by the Supreme Council to take the Oath of Aſſociation, and to ac- 
cept of a Command; but he refuſed both as deſtructive at preſent to his 
project; in order to which he reſolved to wait upon the King. He was in- 
finitely vain and ambitious, ever ſwelled with hopes, and full of confidence 
in all his undertakings, yet always unſettled in his judgment, and irreſolute 
in his meaſures. Hence he thought no dignity above his merit, nor any 
Command too great for his abilitics, which were very mcan; and as he never 
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CnarLes ſoreſaw any difficulties in the way of what project ſoever he formed, ſo 

I. when ſuch unexpected difficulties occurred, he was tor laying it aſide as lightly, 

ss he had entertained it inconſiderately. He | {ent his propoſitions beſore him 
1644. to Oxford, and following himſelf, arrived there on Dec. 16. 1643. 

He flattered himſelf, that by his ſervices he might be advanced to m the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland; but till he had executed his projects, he thought it 
proper to keep this view ſecret. He avowed more openly his deſign of be- 
ing choſen Generaliſſimo of all the Popiſh party in Ireland, to which the 
King was very averſe, and directed the Marquis of Ormonde to traverſe his 
mealures for obtaining that command. He propoſed no lels than the bring- 
ing over 10000 men of that party to ſerve the King in England, and the 
ſending at the ſame time 3000 more to invade the Marquis of Argyles 
country in Scotland. The firſt of theſe was conſidered n as a ridiculous pro- 
jet; but the latter was harkened to as more feaſible. He was originally of 
the Clan of Macdonnel, the moſt numerous and powerful of any in the 
Highlands of Scotland, from whence his Grandfather had come in Queen 
Elizabeth's time to ſettle with a great body of his followers in the County 
of Antrim in Treland; and by his relation to them, and the correſpondence 
he had conſtantly kept with them, he was likely cnough to engage that and 
othcr Clans to take up arms in the King's cauſe, to which they were other- 
wiſe well affected. Montroſſe had aſſured the King of their readineſs to take 
the field, if ſupplied with arms and ammunition ; and the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley had given the like aſſurances in behalf of the Family and Clan of the 
Gordons. The King was not without apprehenſions, that this attempt upon 
Scotland might draw Monroe and his forces out of Ulſter, where he was deſirous 
to have them kept; however hoping to prevent that event by other means, it 
was reſolved to go on with the enterprize. To encourage Antrim to proceed 
in it with greater zeal, by flattering his ambition, he was promoted to the 
dignity of Marquis, and was allowed to hope he might be made Duke of Ar- 
gyle, if he could ſuppreſs the Marquis of that name and his adherents. 

To ſhew his ability of executing it, the Marquis of Antrim bragged of his 
great credit and power with the Supreme Council. He had indeed ſome intereſt 
with ſcycral of the Members who compoſed it, particularly with Lord Tveagh, 
and the Ulſter Deputies. By his ſiſter's marriage to the late Lord Hane, he 
was allied to Mr. Thomas Fleming; and fancied, that he had a great ſway 
with the Clergy that fat in it, who were the titular Biſhops of Dublin, 
Tuam, Clonfert, and Downe; but theſe conſidering him through the weak- 
nels of his underitanding and the bigottry of his ſentiments as a proper in- 
ſtrument for their purpoſes ro which they might caſily draw him by flatter- 
ing his vanity, only made uſe of him to ſerve their ends, which the great- 
neſs of his fortune, and the elevation of his dignity might enable him to pro- 
mote. He owned however, that he could not anſwer for the Supreme Coun- 
cil without the aſſiſtance of the Marquis of Ormonde, but with his concur- 
rence he could do every thing. There were indeed in that body Dr. Gerald 
Fennell, and Mr. Richard Belling, who had always before the troubles con- 
ſidered him as their particular patron, and were ready upon occaſion to toliow 
his directions. The Lord Mountgarret the Preſident was nearly related to 
the Marquis, and Lord Myskery had married his ſiſter. The Earl of Caſtle- 
haven, Nicholas Pluncket, Geoffrey Browne and Patrick Darcy had a great 
eſteem for his wiſdom and integrity, and were not wanting in affection to 
his perſon, having been formerly very intimate with him, the firſt in a way 
of friendſhip, and the three laſt being conſulted by him as Lawyers, and 
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employed in his private affairs. Theſe were much the witeſt, as well as the Cnanbre 


greater, part of the Council, and the Lord Lieutenant was ordered to ute J. 
all his influence upon them to further the enterprise upon Srorland'; which C 
he did with all the zcal and carneſtne(s imaginable. 1649. 


Antrim left Oxford about Jan. 2. in company with Dax! O Ne, 
who being agreeable to him, was thought the propereſt perſon to keep him 
ſtcady in his reſolution, and prevent his falling into follics and cxtravagan- 
ces in the management of the affair. »The Lord Lieutenant was directed 
to give him all the credit he could for the providing of arms, ammunition 
and victualling for the expedition, by mortgaging the cuſtoms, or any other 
ſecurity that the King could give to raiſe money in that Kingdom. 47rm 
arrived on Feb. 23. at Kilkenny, and made his propoſitions to the Council, 
as well in relation to the 10000 men to be ſent into England, and the 
arms and ammunition for the uſc of Prince Rupert, as the 3000 men to be 
employed in Scotland. They took five days time to conſider of them, and 
on the 29th returned an anſwer, ablolutcly rejecting the firſt, and putting the 
ſecond upon a condition, which could nor be complicd with without flarv— 
ing the garrifons and forces which held for the King in Ulſfer. Iniicad of 
an acquittance for the 2800 cows which that Province was to furniſh, the 
Marquis of Ormonde offered to pay for the arms, Cc. by aſſignments upon 
Leinſter ; which they declincd accepting, as they did Lord Taafe's offer ot 
cngaging his eſtate tor payment; and ſo the propoſal dropped. 

la regard to the laſt propoſition, upon Antrim's undertaking, to raiſc the 
men, they “ reſolved to aſſiſt him with 2000 muskets, 2400 weight of 
« powder, proportionable match, and 200 barrcls of oatmeal, by the tt 
* of May following; upon knowledge firſt, that all other accommodations 
« be concurring, and a 1afe and convenient port provided in U/ſer, for rc- 
e cciving the ſaid arms, ammunition and victual z and upom this further pro- 
ce viſion, that the ſaid port be commanded by Walter Bagnal, and the men 
e there to be by him appointed, ſuch as in his judgment ſhould be thought 
« faithful and obſervant of juſt commands.” This laſt reſtriction ſcemed to 
be made with a deſign, of which the Marquis of Ormonde was already ſuſ- 
picious; ſo that his anſwer to it was general, aſſuring them, that“ when he 
ſhould be advertiſed, that thcir arms, ammunition, proviſions and ſhipping 
were ready, and whither it was held moſt convenient to have them ſent, 
there ſhould not be wanting a place to receive and ſecure them to their ſa- 
tis faction. This was an aatwer that could neither give them colour to rc- 
tard their preparations, or to challenge any promiſe, that ſuch a place (04:14 
be put into their hands without equivalent caution. Ihe reaton of the Lord 
Licutcnant's jealouſy was, that beſore Antrims arrival, he had notice gen 
him of a deſign which the 1r;/þ had to poſſeſs themſelves of a port in U/- 
ſter, and was deſired to be particularly careful of Carlingford and Green- 
caſtle, the only places in that Province which he could be ſaid to have in his 
power. It appeared afterwards, that theſe were the very places r which Lord 
Antrim had named, as deſired by the Council; and the jcalouly conceived 
was not a little confirmed by their deſigning to have them put under the 
command of Colonel Walter Bagnal, who had ſome pretenſions to the go— 
vernment thereof, as alſo of the 133 to which Autrim, when at O rd, 
had deſired he might be appointed. Bagual was undoubtedly a man ot ho- 
nour, was couſin- german to the Marquis of Ormonde, and had given firong 
aiturances, that he would be for the King with all his power, in cafe of a 
rupture with the Ir; but it world kave been a great prejudice to the 
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tholick, nor was it prudent to confide them to any one, who had ſuch par. 


A ticular pretenſions. The Lord Lieutenant caſily found reaſons to divert An. 
£644. trim from that requeſt; and the Parliament ſhips coming toon after upon 


the coaſt, made them very improper places for the end to which they were 
deſigned. 

The Marquis of Or monde, if he had been ſupplied with arms, proviſions 
and ſhips, could have ſent from the ports in his Majeſty's obedience from 
time to time conſiderable numbers of Iriſh with little noiſe, and without the 
aſſiſtance of the [r;/þ Council: but the King being unable to ſupply theſe, 
it was neceſſary to make uſe of their help in that affair. The Marquis of An- 
trim, who had always a view to his private intereſt in whatever he under. 
took, thought himſelf entitled on this occaſion to ask the Government of 
Colerane and Derry, and to have the Lord Lieutenant's aſſiſtance for the en- 
joyment of his cſtate in the North. The latter requeſt was juſt, and eaſily 
granted; but the former being of a dangerous nature, endeavours were uſed 
to divert him from it, which, by Daniel O Neile's credit with him, ſucceed- 
ed, and he went on eagerly enough in his deſign. Reſolving to ſtick at no- 
thing to carry his point, and to ingratiate himſelf the more with the 1riſh, 
he took the Oath of Aſſociation, and was ſworn of their Council. He had 
a Commiſſion from the King to raiſe men for the ſervice he undertook ; but 
not ſatisfied with that, he ſ got another from the Supreme Council to be Licu- 
tenant General of all their forces in the Kingdom, profeſſing, when he re- 
ccived it, that he would never make uſe of any other Commiſſion, nor tran- 
ſport men abroad without their conſent; and renouncing all pretenſions to 
the command of the Earl of Caftlehaven's Army. That Army was raiſed 
to reduce ſome of their own party, who had ſet up for themſelves in the 
County of Mayo, and had poſſeſſed Caſtle carroe and Caſtle bar, and to take 
in ſome garriſons in the County of Roſcommon, who had violated, and openly 
declared againſt, the Ceflation. Antrim undertook to perſuade all theſe ca- 
ſtles to ſurrender, as ſoon as he came before them; but his eloquence had 
not the effect he expected, and he was forced to leave that work for Caſtle- 
haven's Army to accompliſh. Not diſcouraged with his ill ſucceſs in that 
affair, he t engaged in another negotiation with Monroe, imagining, that by 
mighty but empty promiſes, (for he had not the money wherewith he pro- 
poſed to buy him) he could prevail upon that General to ſubmit his forces 
and all that he held in the north of Ireland to his Lordſhip's direction; but 
ſoon found his endeavours fruitleſs. 

He had better ſucceſs in railing the men deſigned for the Scots expedition: 
they were almoſt all of them levied in Ulſter, and conſiſted chiefly of his 
own tenants and neighbours that ſerved in the Iriſb Army; and were com- 
manded by diſcontented Officers, who had been disbanded as being averſe 
to the Ceſſation, and deſirous to renew the war; ſo that the carrying of 
them out of the Kingdom was no ill piece of ſervice. He had done this 
with a good deal of expedition, having raiſed 2000 men before the end of 
April, and marched them into the Counties of Longford and Weſtmeath, 
which were by the Supreme Council aſſigned for their quarters till they em- 
barked. It was not however early enough to keep his promiſe with Mon- 
troſs, to whom he had engaged to make a deſcent in Arg y/eſbire with a 
much ſtronger Army by the beginning of that month. In expectation of the 
performance of that promiſe, Montroſs about that time, with about 1000 
horſe and foot, had entered the borders of Scotland, and ſeized upon Dum- 
fries; and the Marquis of Huntley had riſen in the north of that Kingdom, 
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them, they were both forced to retire, Huntley into the faſtneſles oft the CVNI 


Highlands, and Montroſs back into England. 

There was ſtill a want of the atms, ammunition, and proviſions promilcd 
by the Supreme Council, who pleaded ſcarcity and inability on all ſuch oc- 
caſions; an excuſe" which they might make with the better colour, becaute 
though they had great plenty of all forts of warlike ſtores, yet they were 
diſperſed confuſedly over the Kingdom, and not kept in particular magazines. 


The Marquis of Ormonde was in great want of powder at Dabliu, and Co- | 


lonel Barry, whom he had employed to the Council then at Ga/lway, had 
prevailed with them to furniſh him with 2000 pounds weight; but upon a 
particular charge of ſecrecy, and with great precautions in the delivery, ei— 
ther becauſe they had denied Prince Rupert, or clic on account of ſome of 
their own party. He renewed his inſtances tor their ſupplying the Marquis 
of Antrim immediately with the arms and ammunition which they had pro- 
miſed, and for which he was ready to give them acquittances for the value 
thereof, to be deducted out of the money due upon the Ceſſation. Upon 
advice of the ſeizure of Aberdeen and Dumfries, he preſſed them in the 
moſt carneſt manner by all the arguments proper to move them, to make no 
delay in a matter of ſuch conſequence to the King's ſervice in Srotland, and 
to their own ſecurity at home, and in a junctute, when every moment was 
precious. Vet they ſtill procceded flowly in the affair, which gave Antrim 
occaſion to make grievous complaints of the exccſlve charge he was at in 
maintaining his men. They on the other fide complained of the depreda- 
tions made by his men in the parts where they were quartered ; at which, 
or elſe at loſing his point before the Council in his competition with the 
Earl of Caſtlehaven for the command of the Army, he took ſuch diſtaſte, 
that he declared he would deſert the expedition, and his men ſhould not go 
to Scotland. 
There had been no failure or delay on the Lord Licutenant's part in this 
affair. He had provided ſhips in time; and when the owners refuſed the 
King's cuſtoms for the ſecurity of their freight and pay, and indeed all other 
kind of ſecurity, but from Gentlemen of the country, and of their own 
party, he had engaged his brother Colonel Richard Butler of Kileaſh, and 
his Agents Mr. Comerford and Mr. Archer to aſſure them of payment ac- 
cording to agreement, and had given thoſe Gentlemen a counter ſecurity on 
his own eſtate. The ſhips were hired in April, and ready to {ail on the 12th 
of May, had every thing clic been ready. But in a few days after, Captain 
wanley came with two Parliament ſhips into that ſca, committed ravages 
on the coaſt, and intcrcepted all ſhips that traded about Dublin, to the great 
diſtreſs of that city and the garriſons thereabouts. The Marquis of Ormonde 
had ſcent Captain Anthony Willoughby with 150 men, which had formerly 
ſerved in the fort of Gallway, from thence to Briſtol. The ſhip which car- 
ried them was taken by Swanley, who x was ſo inhuman as to throw ſeventy 
of the ſoldiers over-board, under pretence that they were 1rz/h, though they 
had faithfully ſerved his Majeſty againſt the Rebels during all the time of 
the war. This ſtruck a great terror into all the neighbouring coaſts, and 
ſcarce a ſhip durſt ſtir out of harbour; though theſe ſhips, which no intrea- 
tics or importunities of the Lords ſuſtices in all their diſtreſſes before the 
Cellation could prevail with the Parliament to ſend to their relief y, made 
it their buſineſs chicfly to block up and infeſt ©Dyub/zu and other harbours in 
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CHARLES the King's hands, whilſt they left thoſe of J/exford, Materford, and other 


J. 


ports belonging to the Rebels free and unmoleſted. It was at theſe two laſt 


mentiondd ports and that of Dungar van that the Lord Lieutenant had hired 


1644. 


Marquis of 


Ormonde's 
meaſures to 
prevent the 
avar being 
renewed. 


the ſkips for the Scots expedition; and as it was proper for them all to ren- 
dezvous together, and was difficult for a ſhip of burden to get out of Mex. 


ford, let the wind be ever ſo fair, by reaſon of the Barr, which was y 


troubleſome and tedious to pals, Paſſage was the place appointed for that 


purpoſe. They might from thence, whenever the wind ſerved, get out to 


{ca at low- water, without any difficulty; and to prepare matters for the em- 
barkation, the Council allowed the forces to remove thither, and be quar- 
tered in the adjoining country. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had becn ſo zcalous in promoting the expedi- 
tion, that Lord Antrim was perfectly ſatisfied with his proceedings in it, and 
was caſily prevailed on by him to reſume the reſolution of ſending away his 
men. Some * powder being wanted, the Lord Lieutenant ſupplied him 
with it out of what he had lately bought at Materford; but the arms were 
ſo flowly furniſhed, that they were not all on board on the 19th of June. 
The men however were at laſt embarked to the number of near 1600, and 
ſet fail on the 27th very indifferently ſtored with proviſions. They had a 
free paſſage, the Parliament ſhips having left thoſe ſeas upon the taking of 
Liverpoole by the King's forces; and on the third day of their failing took 
a Scots veſſel with about fifty Kirk Miniſters deputed to preach up and ad- 
miniſter the Covenant in Ulſter, and (what was more uſeful for their ſervice) 
two Parliament ſhips laden with proviſions for their forces in that Province. 
They put on the 5th day into a bay in Ia, and came to an anchor: but 
having advice that there were within a day's fail two ſtrong caſtles negli- 
gently kept and weakly guarded, they ſailed thither ; and landing, had both 
ſurrendered to them the next day. The Commanders of theſe troops were 
Alexander Macdonnel, called Colkzttoe, a native of Scotland, Fames Mac- 
donnel a near relation to Antrim, and Colonel O Cahan. They put garti- 
ſons into the caſtles, which the two prizes they had taken helped them to 
ſupply ſo well with proviſions, that they held out afterwards a ſiege of ſix 
months; and were ſoon after joined by the Marquis of Montroſs, who by 
this reinforcement was cnabled to take the field, and by a ſeries of wonder- 
ful victories for two years together, not only diverted the Covenanters from 
ſending any further ſupplies of men into Ireland or England, but obliged 
them to recall ſome of their forces out of this latter Kingdom to defend 
themſelves in their own country. 

The third point recommended to the Lord Lieutenant was, to prevent 
the breaking out of the Rebellion during the Ceſſation; which it was con- 
ceived, might be done by entertaining the Iriſb with hopes of good condi- 
tions in the things which they had moſt at heart, and by gaining upon the 
affections or flattering the ambition of their principal leaders. The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde allowed theſe to be very fit means for attaining the end 
propoſed, if uſed in a proper manner: but he was not of himſelf qualified 
to do that with effect, without a concurrence of meaſures from the Court 
of England. He was ſenſible, that the Ir;ſþ were ready to make an advan- 
tage of the King's neceſſities; and as the Armies were greatly diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, he deſired a ſupply of victual might be ſent immedi- 
atcly from Briſtol, that he might not be forced to depend upon the Iriſb tor 
ſubliſtence ; perſuaſions or remonſtrances having little effect, when comung 
from perſons in a ſtate of dependance. The King was not able in his pre- 
ſent dithcultics to remove that inconvenience, but to alleviate it, diſpatched 
away 500 J. worth of proviſions to Dublin, and as much to Cork. 
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rous of the peace of their country, were {till very ſollicitous tor their own 


ſafety. Nothing was more natural, and it was ablolutely neccflary, that W 


ſome proviſion ſhould be made to give them ſatisfaction in fo ecflential a 
point. He deſired for this end, that he might be empowered to reccive 
to mercy, and grant pardon for lite and lands to ſuch of the Rebels as 
ſhould return to his Majcſty's obedience. By this means he did not queſtion, 
in caſe any diſturbance ſhould be endeavoured by the worlt affected, to di- 
vide them ſo as to deſeat their attempts and preſerve his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
ſubjects. He did not pretend to judge how agreeable ſuch a power was to 
the Adventurers Act, nor how it might affect his Majeſty's affairs in Exelund; 
but he was entirely convinced, with regard to thole of Ireland, that it the 
war broke out again there, it could never end either proſperouſly or fcaton— 
ably, without ſuch a courſe were taken. All hiſtoties ſhew the fatal effects 
which follow the making of a whole Nation deſperate, and the cvent of 
things related in this fully demonſtrate the juſtneſs of theſe ſentiments, and 
the reaſonableneſs of this advice. 

It was the King's conſtant misfortunc, that his counſels were never kept 
ſecret from thoſe who ought leaſt to know them. The Þ Ii Agents com- 
ing to Oxford, found mcans of getting intelligence that the Marquis of Or- 
monde had ſent the King this advice, and in their letter of April 7. follow- 
ing to the Supreme Council, advertiſed them, “ that he had defired a Com- 
« miſſion might be ſent to enable him to warrant the ſubmiſſion of ſuch 
* as would deſire it, and to paſs them pardons. This (lay they) is a dangce- 
« rous way to break our aſſociation.“ They had rcaſon to fay ſo; for it 
was the very method by which Henry IV. broke the Holy League in France. 
This letter, which was ſent by Mr. Chr. Bryan, came by an odd accident, 
related in the © volume of letters annexcd to this hiſtory, into the Lord Licu- 
. tenant's hands, who keeping a copy to himſelf, ſent the original to Mr. Be/- 
ling, Secretary of the Council, aſſuring him at the ſame time, that whether 
there were any foundation or no for the information which their intelligen— 
cer gave them, he ſhould ſtill hold on his way, the beſt he could light on, 
to bring the Kingdom to his Majeity's perfect obcdicnce, and thereby to the 
bleſſings of peace and plenty, which were the principal ends of all his cn- 
deavours. It will not leſſen the world's opinion ot the Marquis of Or- 
monde's wiſdom and dexterity, that under the diſadvantage of having his 
meaſures known, and notwithſtanding the Council was thus forewarnced, he 
yet found means to divide them, and (as will be ſeen hereafter) to break the 
force of that power, which unitcd, would have becn able in very tew weeks 
to have cruſhed the Proteſtants, and drove all the King's adhcrents out of 
the Kingdom. 

Next to the inſecurity of their eſtates, there was no grievance which be— 
fore the troubles ſo much affected the Roman Catholicks of Ireland as their 
utter incapacity for preferment, and the excluſion of them from all places 
of honour and truſt. The Marquis of Ormonde was ſatisficd that it was this 
grievance which diſpoled them moſt effectually to take up arms, and was 
perſuaded, that unleſs it were in ſome meaſure removed, it would be the 
point on Which they would break in a Treaty ot Peace; though in ſuch 
caſe, they would {as they had done in the other) impure the breach to want 
of ſatisfaction in matter of Religion, which was the only motive that weigh- 
ed with the people. Men of ſpitit, ſuch eſpecially as by their dignity, ta- 
milies and eſtates, ſeem born for power, can never bear to be inconliderab!c 
in their own country, and to live expoſed continually to the inſults and con- 
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The TIriſb, even thoſe who were beſt affected to the King, and moſt deſt Cu ans 
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I. 


than to give the principal leaders of the Confederate Iriſh ſome hopes in 


is reſpet : but it could not be done with ſucceſs, if their perſons were 


1644. 


harſhly received at Court, or ſuch diſcountenance ſhewed them, as would 
make them juſtly apprchend they ſhould not be the better for any Capacity 
that was granted them. There were at this time many conſiderable poſis 
either vacant, or likely to be ſo, by the impeachment of the four Counſel- 
lors, and the open malignancy, diſloyalty, and diſobedience of others; which 
were already devoured by perſons about the Court of England, who ſued 
for and expected them. The diſpoſal thereof in ſuch a manner could not 
fail of reviving the heavy complaint, which ever had been, and it is to be 
feared, (ſuch is their unhappy fate) ever will be made by the natives of Jre- 
land, that all their preferments are given to ſtrangers, who having no naty- 
ral affection to the country, nor any concern therein but for the raiſing of 
their private fortunes, are little ſollicitous for its general welfare. The kee 
ing of theſe places vacant was a ſilent and inoffenſive way of flattering the 
hopes of ſuch as imagined themſelves qualified to fill them; and therefore 
the Lord Lieutenant wiſhed, they might be ſo kept, or at leaſt, if it were 
needful, to diſpoſe of them out of hand, that they might be filled with ſuch 
Iriſh Proteſtants as had not been for the extirpation of the Popiſh natives; 
which was the likelicſt method to give ſatisfaction to both ſides, and could 
not be juſtly excepted againſt by either. 

He was ſenſible, how much the King's preſſing neceſlitics diſpoſed him to 
hearken to any overture or expedient that afforded hopes of relieving them; 
and that there wanted not perſons ready, for the advancement of their own 
private ends, to pretend that they were very powerful with the Triſh, and 
could work mighty matters with them for his ſervice. He apprehended great 
inconvenicnces would ariſe from theſe pretenders, who to atchieve what 
they had confidently undertaken, would not ſcruple to promiſe the Iriſh ſuch 
high conditions, as might leſſen the juſt eſteem they ought to have of what 
his Majeſty might graciouſly incline or really propoſe to afford them. It 
would make them think they had a nearcr, and more eaſy way to their 
cnds, than by the mediation of thoſe in whom the King had placed his au- 
thority, and upon whom he depended for their being contained in obedience 
and made uſeful to his ſervice. It would make them inſiſt obſtinately upon 
all the terms, which ſuch undertakers ſhould ſuggeſt to them that his Maje- 
ſty was inclined, or would be forced, to grant, however unreaſonable in 
themſelves, and however dangerous or prejudicial to his Majeſty's affairs : 
and when a neceſſitated denial or ſuſpenſion came to daſh their expectation, 
they would preſently deem it to be the work of the Governor, and thence 
entertain ſuch prejudices againſt him, as muſt of courſe render every thing 
that he ſhould propound ſuſpected and fruitleſs. He knew the Irifþ in their 
temper to be the proneſt people in the world to this ſuſpicion, and to a cre- 
dulity in any man who came never ſo little countenanced, if he offered any 
thing to them that was pleaſing to their hopes, or agrecable to their wiſhes. 
Theſe apprchenſions of his were very reaſonable, and already juſtified by 
fact, there having been ſome perſons dabbling in that way, who had aſſured 
the Iriſh, that money given at Court would be of more advantage to them, 
than any they could give in Ireland; which had wrought upon them lo, that 
they were dilatory in making the payments ſtipulated by the Ceſſation, to 
the great prejudice of the King's ſervice. But they were ſo abundantly Wat: 
ranted in every particular by after- experience, that the wiſeſt perſon who had 
lived through all the courſe of theſe troubles, and made the exacteſt and 
juſteſt obſervations on all the paſſages thereof, could not have given his Ma- 


jeſty better and more uſeful advice, than not to liſten to ſuch undertakers. 
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The Marquis of Ormonde was indeed entirely ſatisfied, that none of theſe CuxRLES 
men could do the King any ſervice; and that there was nothing to be done I. 
in Ireland, without the Supreme Council, who were reſolved to defeat all CYWW 
the endeavours of particular men for his Majeſty's ſervice. Thus they had 1644. 
prevented the levies of men, which Lord Taafe, Sir J. Dongan, and Colo- 
nel Barry intended, and which the Gentry of the Pale, in conſequence of 
Sir J. Reade's negotiation, promiſed to make in order to ſerve againſt the 
Engliſh Rebels. Thus they had uſed all poſſible endeavours to fruſtrate the 
like deſign in Lord Inchiquin. Thus they refuſed the Marquis of Antrim 
leave to raiſe the 10000 men he had undertaken for the ſame ſervice; and 
when their Agents at Oxford were alarmed with a flying report of that Lord's 
being made Lieutenant-General for the carrying over of that body of men, 
they immediatcly wrote over to the Council to put a ſtop to that affair, whe- 
ther it was with their allowance, or otherwiſe, ſignifying to them in the 
letter abovementioned, that they ought to employ all their care to prevent 
the coming over of any men from Ireland, until there was ſuch a ſettle- 
«© ment made as they intended to rely on; and that it was the very thing * 
« which would give life to their affairs, that their men ſhould not come from 
« thence without their conſent.” The Marquis of Ormonde was in his judg- 
ment againſt thoſe applications to them for aſſiſtance, becauſe it elated them 
with the thoughts of its being neceſlary to the King's affairs, and embolden- 
ed them to ask unreaſonable things in confidence of the merit of ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance : at leaſt he thought it his duty to adviſe his Majeſty, not haſtily to grant 
them any thing that might be conſiderably to his detriment, in hopes of 
that condition; for if peace were once made, he could either get it into the 
bargain, or be able to do the buſineſs without them. Had this advice been 
followed, and no car been given to undertakers of this kind, the ruin which 
befel the King's affairs in England, and the miſeries which afterwards over- 
whelmed the 1r;ſh Nation, might probably have been prevented. 

The Lord Licutcnant however, notwithſtanding all the diſadvantages and 
difficultics under which he laboured, provided for the peace of the Kingdom 
which remained in his Majeſty's obedience, and for preventing the Iriſb from 
renewing the war, much better than could be expected. The Ceſſation was 
ſubmitted to by all the Jrzſh party, and by the generality of the Engliſb. 
There were ſome diſputes between them about the extent of their quarters, 
and ſome depredations committed on both ſides, through the habit of rapine 
which the Engliſb ſoldiers, for want of pay and diſcipline, and the Iriſh by 
common practice, had contracted : but theſe were at laſt ſettled by Com- 
miſſioners, without any further conſequences, ſuch as thoſe of both parties, 
averſe to any pacification, probably wiſhed. All was quiet in Ireland, except 
in the County of Roſcommon, and ſome parts of Ulſter. Sir Rob. Newco- 
men and Sir G. St. George, who commanded in the former of theſe countries, 
obſerved the Ceſſation, and were well ſatisfied with the quarters aſſigned them 
by the Commiſſioners; but nothing would content Captain Ormesby and 
thoſe who commanded in Caſtle-Coote, and two or three other garriſons in 
that County. The Laggan forces about Derry and Donegall under Sir W. 
and Sir Robert Stewart ; the old Scots under the Lords of Ardes and Clane- 
boyes, and Sir James Montgomery, and all the Engliſh regiments in Ulſter 
readily ſubmitted to it: nor did any body there oppoſe it, but Monroe with 
his forces, diſtinguiſhed by the ſtile of the New Scots. As ſoon as that Ge- 
neral had received an authentick account of its being concluded, he fell upon 
the Iriſh peaſants, who were getting their harveſt in great ſecurity, as no 
longer thinking of an enemy, and made a ſlaughter among them: but thought 
fit to retire immediately afterwards to Carrickfergus, giving out that he would 
do nothing further in violation of it, till he received directions for his con- 
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CHARLEsdudt from the State of Scotland and the Parliament of England. He ſoon 
I. after received orders to break the Ceſſation, and thereupon publickly declared 
his reſolution of carrying on the war againſt the Iriſb. The King was not 
1044. ſorry at that Declaration, becauſe he hoped that it would prevent his bein 
recalled home, and was perſuaded that without the aſſiſtance of thoſe forces 
in Ulſter, the Scots could not raiſe an Army ſtrong enough to make an in- 
vaſion of the north of England. 
His infirui- This was the reaſon of the laſt inſtruction given to the Marquis of Ormonde, 
— _ b recommending to him above all things elſe, to prevent the Scots drawing 
Ireland. © their Army out of Ireland. All the Commanders of that Nation were ſup- 
poſed gainable by intereſt, and he was directed to try them in that way; but 
wanted means to offer them proper temptations. They had large arrears of 
pay due to them, and had no proſpect of receiving thoſe arrears, or of get- 
ting ſubſiſtence, but by means of the State of Scotland and Parliament of 
England, whoſe orders, in caſe their demands were complied with, they re- 
ſolved to obſerve. The Parliament had on Sept. 25. 1643. taken the Cove- 
nant with great ſolemnity, and afterwards paſſed an ordinance, ordering it to 
be taken by all perſons throughout the Kingdom. On Nov. 4. they diſ- 
patched Captain Owen O Conally (the diſcoverer of the plot upon Dublin) 
with letters to all the Britiſb Colonels in U//fer, recommending to them to 
take the Covenant, and to carry on the war, aſſuring them of ſufficient ſup- 
plies for their maintenance, upon complying with thoſe conditions. The 
London Adventurers ſent over an Agent with letters at the ſame time, preſ- 
ſing the ſame things, and giving the like aſſurances. 

Theſe were very welcome to the Officers of the Scots Army, who had 
lived much at their caſe in Ireland, had been engaged in little ſervice beſides 
taking preys of cattle, and did not care to leave the country. They were 
very apprehenſive of being recalled home, and d ſent over a meſſenger into 
Scotland to preſs the State for a preſent ſupply, and ſecurity for the reſt of 
their arrcars, proteſting that otherwiſe they would not ſtir, nor let any part 
of the Army go out of the Kingdom. Monroe himſelf was not inclined to 
go, being on the point of a marriage with the widow of the late Lord 
Ardes. The © inhabitants of Downe and Antrim petitioned the State, and the 
old Scots Officers of the Laggan forces wrote to the Chancellor of Scotland, 
that the Army might not be removed. The State was a good while irreſo- 
lute what to do in the caſe; but on? Nov. 28. to give ſome ſatisfaction to 
their Ulfter Army, they reſolved, in conjunction with the Commiſſioners 
from the Engliſb Parliament then at Edinburgh, that all their accompts ſhould 
be made up and ſettled; that 10000 ſuits of cloaths and ſhoes, 10000 bowls 
(making 15000 barrels) of oatmeal, 3000 muskets, 1500 pikes, 500 pair of 
piſtols, with other furniture for horſemen, and ammunition ſuitable to the 
ſervice, ſhould be ſent them over for a preſent ſupply ; that 10000 J. (part of 
the 60000 J. formerly promiſed them in part of their arrears) be immediately 
paid them in money, and the other 500007. be delivered at Carrickfergus or 
Leith before the firſt of February following; that the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment ſhould take care for their maintenance, as long as the Army continued 
in their ſervice, and the General of it ſhould command all the Britiſh forces 
in U/fter. That Army was at this time in ſome diſtreſs for want of provi- 
ſions, ſo that they reſolved to deſert their out- garriſons; and Lieutenant Co- 
lonel s Henry Sinclair treated with the Iriſh to ſell them the Newry for 140 

cows; but the Marquis of Ormonde cauſing 80 J. to be paid him, which he 
pretended to have disburſed in fortifying the Church and Caſtle, it was upon 
his quitting it, taken poſſeſſion of by the Engliſh. 
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The Engliſb regiments in Uſer were now in a very unhappy ſituation: CARUxSs 

they had received no pay from the beginning of the war; their Commanders I. 
had exhauſted their own fortunes in maintaining their men, and were no CYW Wy 
longer able to ſupport them. Both Officers and ſoldiers were generally well _ 1944- 
affected to the King, but they had no hopes of ſupplics, unleſs they joined . fed 
the Scots, and complicd with the orders of the Parliament. The Scots had w ric the 
reſolved to put them to the teſt, to ſee which they would ſerve, even before £90 
Conally arrived with the letters of the Parliament, preſſing them to continue 
the war, and take the Covenant; but were much more importunate in re- 
quiring from them a declaration of their intentions after his arrival. The 
King had by a Proclamation on OFF. 9. declared that Covenant “ to be a 
te traiterous and ſeditious combination againſt him, and againſt the cſtabliſh- 
« ed religion and laws of the Kingdom, in purluance of a traitcrous deſign 
and endeavour to bring in a foreign force to invade England, and had 
* commanded all his ſubjects not to take it.” The Marquis of h Ormonde 
ſeat directions to all the Officers in thoſe parts that were under his command 
to refuſe it, ſhewing the iniquity of the oath, and adviſing them, ſince they, 
were not able to oppoſe the power of Monroe, to follow at leaſt his exam- 
ple in regard of the Ceſſation, and deſire time to conſider of it till they had 
acquainted the State, and received ditections for their conduct. The Lords 
Juſtices and Council wrote the ſame day to Monroe, charging him not to 
ſuffer the Covenant to be taken by any of the Officers or ſoldiers under his 
command; and four days after (on Dec. 18.) publiſhed a Proclamation, con- 
demning it as a ſeditious combination againſt his Majeſty, contrary to the mu- 
nicipal laws of the kingdom, deſtructive to the government of the Church 
eſtabliſhed, inconſiſtent with the liberty of the ſubject, and tending to create 
great unquietneſs and diſtraction in the Kingdom; and forbiddng all perſons 
either to tender or take it. This was followed ſoon after with a long! De- 
claration from the ſame authority, wherein, for the information of the peo- 
ple, they entered into a particular examination of all parts of the Covenant, 
fully demonſtrated the unlawfulneſs thereof, and renewed their charge upon 
all perſons to refuſe it. | 

Theſe orders and arguments were too weak to oppoſe the paſſion with C, of fle 
which the Covenant was received in the North, where moſt of the old Scots Br Colonels 
Officers were inclined to it, and the inhabitants were ſo eager for it, that“ * 
they had diſpatched a meſſenger to Scotland, expreſly to deſire it might be 
ſent them over. The Colonels of all the regiments under the Marquis of 
Ormonde's command were averſe to it, but thought it prudent k not to pub- 
liſh the Proclamation againſt it, as they were ordered, at the head of their 
regiments; for fear of irritating Monroe, who content with his own forces 
taking it, and recommending it to the others, did not offer to preſs it upon 
them by force. If he had, they were not able to oppoſe his power, there 
not being proviſion enough in any Engliſh garriſon in thoſe parts, to hold 
out a ſiege of ten days. They agreed to have a meeting at Belfaſt to con- 
ſider what was to be done on this occaſion, and to draw up lettcrs in anſwer 
to thoſe of the Parliament and the Committee of Adventurers. There met 
on Jan. 2. the Lord Montgomery, Sir Robert Stewart, Sir James Montgo- 
mery, Sir V. Cole, the Colonels Chicheſter, Hill and Mervyn, and Robert 
Thornton Mayor of Derry; Sir W. Stewart was abſent, but approved their 
relolutions. | They all agreed privately among themſelves, in reſolving to 
prelerve their allegiance to his Majeſty, to obey the orders of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, and not to accept the Covenant, nor any Commander over them. 

They made no mention of theſe particulars in their anſwer to the Parliament, 
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to ſend them ſome relief for their ſubſiſtence, and perſuade them of their 


CY great willingneſs to proſecute the war, with the conſent of King and Par- 


1644. 


Some of the 
Scots forces 
recalled bome. 


liament. m The reaſons which determined them to ſend an anſwer were, 
as well to preveut the drawing of the Scots Army out of Ulſter to oppoſe 
his Majeſty in England, as to be able to keep their own regiments on foot, 
that in caſe of the departure of the Scots, the natives of Ireland might ſee 
the King had till a ſufficient force on foot to maintain his ground in the 
Kingdom, till the affairs of England allowed him more conveniency to com- 
pel them to their due obedience. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had given them a general direction to labour all 
they could to keep the Scots Army in the country; and they uſed their beſt 
cndeavours for that end, though againſt their inclinations, the Scots ſtraiten- 
ing them much in their quarters, and ruining their eſtates. n But in the be- 
ginning of February, orders came from Scotland for recalling the Army, 
which was wantcd there, as well to reinforce that which had been ſent into 
England, where they met with a ſtronger oppoſition than was expected from 
the Marquis of Newcaſtle, as to over-awe ſuch as were well · affected to the 
King's ſervice, and the Burroughs of the Kingdom who oppoſed the Exciſe 
which had been impoſed by the Convention for the maintenance of their 
forces. Theſe orders were not agreeable to Monroe or any of his Officers, 
who thereupon reſolved to quit Mount joy, Dungannon, and all the places 
they held on the Bann from Colerane to Toome. The General determined 
to be the laſt man that went over, and the reſt of the Officers caſt lots to 
decide what regiments ſhould go. The Earl of Levin had ſent for his life- 
guard of 100 horſe ſome time before; and now the lot fell upon Lord Low- 
don s, Lord Sinclair s, and another regiment. There were not veſſels to 
tranſport more at a time, and the reſt were forced to ſtay till either the ſhips 
returned, or others were ſent, to tranſport them. They had not at this time 
above five days proviſions in their ſtores, none of the victuals or other ſup- 
plics, promiſed (as hath been ſaid) by the State of Scotland or the Parliament 
of England, being yet arrived, which gave great diſcontent to the ſoldiers. 
The three regiments embarked on the 2oth of that month: but before they 
went on board, they all joined in a band and oath to one another, that 
when they ſhould arrive in Scotland, they would not be disbanded, nor obey 
any order from the General or any other, till they had full ſatisfaction for all 
their arrears; and then they would have it in their option, whether to con- 
tinuc in the employment or not; reſolving, till their terms were complied 
with, to garriſon themſelves upon the lands of ſuch as had then the greateſt 
power in the Kingdom; to continue conſtant to one another; and if oppoſed, 
to join themſelves with thoſe who were faithful and affectionate to his Majeſty's 
ſervice, and who (they imagined) would declare themſelves, when aſſured of 
ſuch a ſupport. It was found neceſſary to content them; but the apprehen- 
ſion of the diſturbances they might raiſe in that Kingdom was probably the 
reaſon why the Chancellor of Scotland wrote to Monroe to ſtay the Army 
till further orders, and to give him hopes that the cloaths, meal and money 
promiſed, ſhould be with them ſoon. The General ſent directions accord- 
ingly to his Officers to ſettle all things in their former poſture : but they 
were in ſuch a fury at the delay of their ſupplies, that ſeveral of them ſtill 
reſolved to be gone and join their comrades in Scotland. Sir Frederick Ha- 
2milton, who had gone over to concert meaſures for bringing the Covenant 
into Ireland, and Colonel Campbell were ſent over to ſtop them. The) 
found a great part of Campbell's own regiment embarked on ſome boats 
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which they had preſſed; but no intreaties could prevent their failing for CyuanLes 
Scotland. I. 

This humour of the ſoldiery made the country very uneaſy, and put the 
inhabitants of the North, who were moſt of them Scots by original, and 1944+ 
Covenanters by principle, into a diſtracted condition. They had, upon the 
firſt news of the orders for recalling the Army, petitioned the State of Sror- 
land to allow it to ſtay; and now they reſolved to forſake the country. That 
State had with their orders ſent over perſons to liſt all the men they could 
of what Nation ſoever, and to bring them over with their Army. Hereupon 
great numbers of the country people liſted, many of the Engliſh regiments 
were decoyed away by hopes of better pay and maintenance; and ® abundance 
even of the Ulſter Rebels, who had embrued their hands the deepeſt in Pro- 
teſtant blood, were taken into the ſervice, tranſported to Scotland, and ſent 
to fight againſt the King in England. The Engliſh regiments were afraid | 
that the country would be drained of its inhabitants, and themſelves be de- 
prived of all ſubſiſtence, which at preſent they got in their quarters among 
them, and be ſtarved for want of corn; for ſuch of the country people as 
remained, left off their husbandry, and reſolved ncither to till nor ſow the 
ground; ſo that there was no likelihood of a new crop, and that of the laſt 
yeat was already waſtcd by the ceſſing of the Scots forces upon the country; 
and what was left unconſumed before they went, they deſigned to tranſport 
with them at their departure. 

To prevent? their ſoldiers being enticed away with hopes of better pay and 
preferment, the Colonels of the Engliſh and old Scots regiments, in the 
County of Downe, by a general conſent, drew up warrants of reſtraint, 
and cauſed them to be publiſhed at all the ſeaports, and in their reſpective 
garriſons and quarters. They had reaſon to fear theſe would not have all 
the effect they wiſhed upon their ſoldiers, who were very ſortily accommo- 
dated in their exhauſted quarters, having, for meat, drink, and cloaths, only 
one peck of meal allowed each man for ten days, and in many places falling 
ſhort of that allowance, their Commanders being in no quarter able to get a 
fortnight's proviſion beforchand, and now likely to be quite ſtarved by the 
country's being either forſaken or leſt untilled. In this ſituation the Officers, 
though they had no viſible means of providing them with victuals and other 
neceſſaries for their livelihood, did yet by their perſuaſions prevail with their 
men to promiſe to ſtay as long as they could ſubſiſt there. To remove the 
jealouſies and fears of the country people, a general meeting of the Colonels 
and chief Officers was appointed on Feb. 20. at Newtown, whither deputics 
were appointed to be ſent out of each pariſh to meet them, and to repreſent 
their jealouſics, as well as their deſires for ſecurity and ſatisfaction. Their 
chief apprehenſions were, that if the Scots Army went away, they ſhould 
be left without defence, and ſhould have ſome oath impoſed upon them 
contrary to the Covenant. To remove theſe fears, the Officers aſſured them, 
that they would apply to the Parliament and Adventurers for continuing that 
Army in the country; that themſelves would aſſiſt them in diſciplining their 
men, if they- would liſt and furniſh them with arms and ammunition ; that 
they would take care of ſccuring all the forts in their ſeveral quarters, would 
raiſe others on the frontiers, if furniſhed with workmen and tools, and did 
not queſtion of providing effectually for their preſervation ; that there was 
no cauſe to fear the Proteſtants of the country would be preſſed to any thing 
againſt their conſcience in the profeſſion of their religion, and themſelves 
were reſolved to protect them in their ſeveral quarters from any hurt on that 
account; and if commands to the contrary were ſcnt, they would forbcar 
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CHARLEs the execution thereof, and join in repreſenting to the State the inconven i- 
I. ences that would thence cnſue to the country and his Majeſty's ſervice; an 4 
if after all they could not prevail, (which yet they did not doubt) they would 
1644. not execute their orders till they had allowed them convenient time and ov. 
portunity to tranſport themſelves and their goods whereſocver they pleaſed. 
Theſe aſſurances quieted the minds of the country people (who went on as 
uſual with their tillage) and of the old Scots ſoldiers raiſed in the country; 
and would have been of great ſervice, if the Scots Army had departed by 
keeping at home (as was computed) about 15 or 16000 better men than they; 
who elſe would have gone along with them, and joined in all their under- 
takings againſt his Majeſty. 
The Covenant The country continued quiet till the beginning of April, “ when 10000 /. 
4 arrived out of Scotland with cloaths and meal for the Army, and four Kirk 
Uliter forces. Miniſters to preſs and tender the Covenant. There arrived about the ſame 
time two ſhips from Holland, laden with proviſions, being che charitable con- 
tribution of ſome people there for the relief of the diſtreſſed Proteſtants of 
Ireland. One of theſe came directly from Zealand, and being unloaden at 
Carrickfergus, Monroe \cized it for the uſe of his ſoldiers, alledging, that 
they were the molt diſtreſſed Proteſtants. The other touched at the Downs, 
and was thence convoyed by a Parliament ſhip, which brought orders from 
the Parliament, that the proviſions ſhould be diſtributed to none but ſuch - 
as oppoſed the Ceſſation. The Covenant was taken on the 4th of that month 
with great ſolemnity in the Church of Carrickfergus by Monroe and his Of. 
ficers, and in two days afterwards by all his ſoldiers. Major Dalzeel of 
his own regiment was the only perſon that refuſed. The Miniſters after- 
wards divided themſelves into the country to tender it to the reſt of the 
Army, and paſling through the ſeveral pariſhes of the Counties of Downe 
and Antrim, recommended it every where; the country people, as well as 
ſoldiers, taking it with as much zeal, as if it were the only means of pre- 
ſerving both their ſouls and bodies. The inhabitants were ſo violent for it, 
that they refuſed maintenance to the ſoldiers that would not take it; and 
there was ſuch inclination to it in the Officers of the old Scots regiments, 
that they took it privately without the knowledge of their Colonels, who 
had declared againſt it; and when they came to know and enquire into the 
matter, found the number of thoſe thus engaged ſo very great, that they 
wanted power to ſuppreis or ſtop their progreſs. They were likewiſe inform- 
cd, that an order was daily expected from the Engliſb Parliament to enjoin 
all the Britiſh forces and ſubjects in Ulſter to take it, or to be treated and 
proceeded againſt as enemies. In this exigence, they repreſented their con- 
dition to the Marquis of Ormonde, deſiring his directions for their conduct, 
but propoſing at the ſame time ſome expedients of their own. They ima- 
gined, ſince they were not able to oppoſe the ſtorm, that it was their beſt 
way to weather out the time by ſeeming to entertain a Treaty with the Par- 
liament for convenient ſupplies to their regiments; which had been pro- 
miſed, in caſe they would join with the Scots in proſecuting the war, and 
would take the Covenant. By this Treaty they propoſed to keep both the 
Scots and country people in ſuſpence, and their own ſoldiers in hopes of 
great matters, and in ſome better obedience for a time; till they might either 
be more uſeful to his Majeſty, than they could be at preſent, or be a little 
better enabled to make their retreat to ſubſiſt in ſome other place, which for 
the preſent they were altogether unable to do. 
()-r5 of the Before this propoſal reached Dublin, the Lord Lieutenant and Council, 
_ /»4 1: upon advice of the arrival and proceedings of the Scots Miniſters, had on 
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April 15. * ſent poſitive orders to all the Colonels in Ulery and to the Mayors CHARLES 
of Derry and Carrickfergus, to delay no longer publiſhing the Proclamation I. 
againſt the Covenant, at the head of their regiments, and in the moſt publick WW 
places of the towns and garriſons. The two Houſes of the Triſh Parliament, 1644. 
which had met on the 6th of that month, and ſtill continued fitting, ſent 
down to them likewiſe a Letter and Declaration againſt the Covenant, en- 
joining them to render due obedience to the Proclamation. The Lord Licu- 
tenant and Council thought, fthat the readineſs, ſo generally expreſſed in 
taking the Covenant, was owing in a great meaſure to the delay of pub- 
liſhing that Proclamation ſeaſonably; and complaining of the abuſe made of 
their calmneſs and moderation in allowing that delay, required an immediate 
execution of their orders; and by way of directions, which the Colonels 
had deſired for their conduct, told them, “ that the Covenant was ſo full 
« of treaſon, ſedition and diſloyalty, that no preſſure whatſoever ſhould pre- 
« vail with them to blemiſh their former mcrits by the taking of that oath, 
or the admitting of any others to take it, ſo far as it was by any means 
« in their power to be prevented.“ With regard to the Propoſal of the 
Officers, which had been made in the name of them all by Sir James Mont - 
gomery in a private letter to the Marquis of Ormonde, his Excellency told 
them his ſentiments, „that he could not obſerve any advantage that might 
« ariſe to perſons loyally affected, from holding a treaty with the remaining 
« part of the Parliament at Weſtminſter; nor yet that it was ſafe for ſuch 
« to entertain a treaty with them. For certainly they would part with no- 
ce thing, but upon ſuch conditions as could not conſiſt with duty and loy- 
« alty to perform with them; and to delude them with ſeeming compliances 
« ſhould never be either his advice or practice.“ He added, with regard to 
Sir James in particular, “that he muſt acknowledge he was in a great ſtreight, 
« but his own courage and virtue would better dictate to him what courſe 
« he ſhould take, than any thing that could be offered by another; and for 
« his own part, he apprehended the greateſt danger was, that perſons who 
« wiſhed him ill might take occaſion to traduce him, and repreſent the diſ- 
obedience of his ſoldiers as his connivance or ſomething worſe ; and muſt 
e with his old freedom confeſs, though he had no manner of doubt in his 
<« caſe, yet he ſhould in any other of his parts and power, have found room 
« for ſuſpicions of that nature. 

Thoſe * Commanders had repreſented the ſtate of affairs in thoſe parts 
very truly, and had acted according to the beſt of their judgments in delay- 
ing the publiſhing of the Proclamation; which however they had notified 
to their reſpective Officers and ſoldiers, and had uſed their beſt endeavours to 
keep them from taking the Covenant. They were much embarraſſed at the 
receipt of theſe poſitive orders, and dreaded the conſequences of putting 
them in execution. All the Officers and ſoldiers of the Lord Ardes's and 
Sir James Montgomery's regiments had taken the Covenant already, and 
they could not obey the orders without the hazard of their lives. Sir Fre- 
derick Hamilton, who had lately a regiment of horſe given him in Scotland, 
and was ſent from thence to manage this affair, had drawn in a manner all 
the Officers of Sir V. and Sir Robert Stewart's regiments to enter into the 
Covenant, whilſt thoſe Gentlemen were abſent, the former in England and 
the latter at Dublin; yet Sir Robert Stewart bravely read the Proclamation 
at the head of his regiment. Sir John Clotworthy's Officers had all taken 
the Covenant by his direction; but Colonel Chicheſter, Colonel Hill, and 
the commanding Officer of Lord Conway's regiments publiſhed the Procla- 
mation according to the orders. When Colonel Chicheſter read it, one of 
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lickly againſt it, and declared, that if no publick act had been done by their 


CV VN Colonel againſt the Covenant, they would never have taken it (as now th 
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would) nor have deſerted him or his commands. The Colonel could not 
but take notice of this inſolence: but all that he could do to puniſh it was 
to ſuſpend thoſe Officers from their commands for the preſent, not darin 
to proceed with greater rigour, becauſe he was not provided for defence, and 
every bit of bread that his men eat came through the hands of the Score. 
The caſe indeed of theſe Colonels, who thus diſcharged their duty, was very 
hard, and they muſt have been ruined, had Monroe acted in this affair with 
the ſame violence as the Scots Miniſters. Theſe» men preached up the Co- 
venant in all places, to be as neceſſary to ſalvation as the Sacrament, and 
would allow this to be given to no man who refuſed the other. They car. 
ried all before them wherever they came, every body complying with it, ex- 
cept at Colerane, (a place which had been almoſt ruined by a Scots garriſon) 
where the chief of the town refuſed to take that teſt. | 

Colonel Audley Mervin had at this time diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Parlia- 
ment by his zeal in promoting the Declaration of the two Houſes againſt 
the Covenant, and the Petition to his Majeſty, complaining of the Parlia- 
ment of England's neglect of ſupplying the Army, (which made the Ceſſa- 
tion neceſſary for the preſervation of the Proteſtants) and of their endea- 
yours to ſtarve them ſince, by the ſending of ſhips upon the Ir;ſh coaſt, to 
intercept all veſſels carrying proviſions to Leinſter and Munſter. The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde confiding in his loyalty, and conſidering him as a man of 
a voluble tongue, popular in his country, and capable of doing ſervice, made 
him Governor of Derry. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of his Go- 
vernment, he joined with the Mayor in writing to the preaching Miniſters 
a letter deſiring them to forbear viſiting that place, which was but too much 
diſpoſed to receive the Covenant. The town was full of factious and ſedi- 
ous perſons, who had on former occaſions tore the book of Common Prayer, 
and thrown libels about the ſtreets, threatening every body who ſhould dare 
to uſe it; ſo that the Mayor, when he went to Church, was forced to take 
a ſtrong guard of Engliſb ſoldiers of his own company, and plant them about 
the Reader's desk, to ſecure himſelf from being inſulted, and the book from 
being tore (as they threatened) before his face. Sir Fred. Hamilton (who 
had a deſign to get the command of the place into his own hands) ſent for 
two of the Scots Miniſters, introduced them into the town with a great 
company, and demanded leave of the Mayor for them to preach in the 
Church. This being refuſed, he cauſed them to preach two ſeditious ſer- 
mons in the market-place, and then made an oration himſelf to the people, 
exhorting them to take the Covenant. He had brought with him a good 
number of Scots Officers, and moſt of the garriſon being of that country, 
and the generality of the inhabitants inclined the ſame way, he ſought an 
occaſion of quarrel ; but that by the prudence of the Mayor and Colonel 
Mervyn (who had poſted his own regiment, which was not yet infected, 
under the walls) was happily prevented. Mervyn however, who had de- 
claimed more againſt the Covenant in Parliament, than any other perſon 
whatever, ſoon after took it himſelf, either becauſe he ſaw he could not en- 
joy his government peaceably, or be able to ſubſiſt without complying in 
that point, or elſe (as he wrote to the Marquis of Ormonde) becauſe he 
had altercd his opinion, and was convinced that thoſe who took it had 
really good intentions to the honour and happineſs of the King, as well as 
the peace and ſafety of the three Kingdoms; and that it was conceived in 
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very innocent terms. He might, if he had been a Roman Catholick, have CyarLes 
ſaid as much of the Oath of Aſſociation ; the great difference between them I. 
being only in the different religions which they propoſed to eſtabliſh upon 
the ruin of the Church of England, which both of them were calculated to 1544- 
deſtroy. 

2 the end of May there was ſcarce an Officer left in Mer, but who 73 Margui: of 
had ſubmitted to the Covenant, except Sir James Montgomery, Sir Nobert Ormonde, 
Stewart, and his Major James Galbraith of the old Scots, and thoſe o 15 f. agu 
the three Engliſh regiments before mentioned. Theſe laſt were in a very di-πνο ia 
ſtreſſed condition, and Colonel Chicheſter having repreſented it to the Lora © 
Licutenant, deſired his aſſiſtance. The Marquis of Ormonde raiſed 300 J. 
upon his private credit, and ſent it him for a preſent relief to his garriſon 
of Belfaſt, to be employed for the ſecurity of that important place againſt 
the Covenanters; aſſuring him farther, that he had wrote into England to 
procure him ſupplies, and would engage himſelf to the utmoſt of his ability 
and credit for his relief. The Colonel had deſired directions how to pro- 
cced with the Proteſters againſt the Proclamation ; but as he was ſo much 
concerned in the place, and beſt knew the conſtitution of thoſe under his 
command, the Marquis left him entirely to his own judgment in that point ; 
only obſerving to him, that he had found round dealing with ſome Scots 
to be full as available as connivance, and that he ſhould be bold with them, 
if they were at Dublin. Very few days paſſed, before the Colonel, with 
all his lenity, ſuffered as much miſchief as ever he apprehended from ſeve— 
rity, and found by experience, that connivance at publick inſolences is the 
moſt improper method in nature to procure obedience, and that impunity, 
inſtead of engaging offenders to a greater fidelity, only emboldens them to 
commit new crimes. 

Monroe was a man of great temper, and not thought diſaffected to the Belfat jan 
King: he was about to marry Lord Ardes's widow, and had manifeſtly dif- by 7 
covered his inclinations to ſtay in Ireland. When the orders came for rc-;;, Son. 
calling the Army into Scotland, the Marquis of Or monde thought it a ſea- 
ſonable time to try to gain him. Sir James Montgomery brother to the 
deceaſed Lord Ardes, was employed to ſound him on the ſubject: he found 
him very ample and full in his profeſſions of duty to his Majeſty, and of a 
deſire to ſerve him; but withall; ſo fixed in his reſolution of adhering to 
the State of Scotland, and of obſcrving their orders, by whom he was put 
into the command of the forces under his care, that there was no removing 
him from it. He nevertheleſs ſtill continued in his moderate way of pro- 
cceding, never ſo much as propoſing the Covenant to any body, after the 
Miniſters had taken it in hand, nor offering to uſe any force againſt the 
Engliſh who refuſed it, till after he had received a Commiſſion from the 
Engliſh Parliament, under their new Broad Seal, to command in chief all 
the Engliſh, as well as the Scots, forces in Ulſter. This Commiſſion he 
—— on April 27. and Sir Fames Montgomery having notice thereof, 
ſent to deſire the reſt of the Britiſb Colonels in thoſe parts to meet him 
at Belfaſt to conſider of an unanimous anſwer to be returned to him, when 
he ſhould propoſe to them the ſubmitting to his command. 

* Monday May 13. was fixed for the day, and there met Sir James him- 
ſelf, the Lords Montgomery and Blaney, Sir Robert Stewart, Colonel Hill, 

Major Rawden, Sir N Jones, and Major Gore, beſides Colonel Chi- 
cheſter, who commanded in the place. They met in the evening, and ad- 
journing their conſultation to the next morning, had retired to their lodg- 
ings, when a ſoldier of Colonel Chicheſter's regiment coming from Carrick- 


* His letter of May 2. X. 296. 2 C. 11. and K. 390, 393- 
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CHARLES fergus, brought advice, that Monroe had given orders for the garriſon of 


I. 


that place, Colonel Hume's and other Scots regiments to be ready to march 


Dat two of the clock the next morning towards Belfaſt. The guards here- 
I 644. upon were ſtrengthened, and every Officer, as well thoſe of the field as 


Liſnegarvy 
attempted. 


others, ordered upon duty. This being done, ſome horle were ſent as ſcouts 
ro make diſcoycrics, who returning about ſix in the morning, poſitively af. 
firmed that they had been within three miles of Carrickfergus, and that the 
whole country was clear, without a man to be ſeen. Upon this advice the 
guards were all diſcharged, except the ordinary watch; and the Officers, who 
had bcen all night upon duty, retired to their reſt. About an hour after, 
Monroe was deſcryed within half a mile of the town, advancing with great 
ſpeed towards one of the gates, which (before the drums could beat and the 
garriſon be drawn together to make oppoſition) was opened to him by a 
Serjeant of Captain Mac Adams's and the ſoldiers of the guard; ſo that he 
marched orderly through the place till he came to the oppoſite or ſouth 
gate leading to Liſnegaruy; and then directed his men in ſeveral re to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the bull warks, canon, and guards. Colonel Chicheſter 
prevailed with the other Colonels to repair to Monroe, and ask what he 
meant by ſurprizing the town. He replicd, that as Colonel Chicheſter had 
publiſhed a Proclamation againſt the Covenant, by which ſuch as had taken 
it conceived themſelves to be declared traitors, diſcountenanced his Officers 
and the townſmen who offered to take it, and had formerly refuſed to ſuffer 
ſome of the Scots to garriſon there, he did not think himſelf ſafe without 
having a garriſon of his own in the place; and ſo ordered Colonel Chi- 


cheſters men to depart, except ſuch as he would leave for a guard to his 


houſe. Thus was Belfaſt loſt by the treachery of the ſcouts, who meeting 
Monroe, had been ordered by him to return and carry that falſe intelligence 
of their being no forces to be ſeen in the country. 

Monroe, as ſoon as he had ſecured Belfaſt vy, marched with Colonel Humes 
and three other regiments towards Liſnegarvy, Whither Sir Theophilus Jones 
had gone the night before (upon the fi intelligence of the Scots General's 
deſign) to take care of the place. The garriſon was all under arms, and 
ready to receive the enemy, who demanded admittance into the town, but 
were refuſed. Monroe quartcred his men all night in the villages about the 
place, and threatened to ſeize the cattle which were grazing near the walls: 
but after a conference with Lieutenant Colonel Jones, finding that he could 
not be admitted without force, and that the ſoldiers were faithful to their 
Officers, and both of them reſolved to obey the Marquis of Ormonde's com- 
mands, (whoſe late relief out of his own purſe and credit they conſidered 
as an extraordinary inſtance of his particular affection to them) he at laſt 
drew off his mcn, wiſhing the Engliſh pcaceable enjoyment, both of their 
out- garriſon and the town, and marched back to Belfaſt. He allowed Co- 
lonel CHicheſters own company to remain in the caſtle, which the Colonel 
quitted himſelf, though it was his own houſe, and went to England to 
complain of the injury done him. His regiment was expelled the place, and 
appointed quarters at Malone and in the neighbouring villages. Lieutenant 
Colonel Matthews and Major Chicheſter, under colour of leading them 
thither, marched out with the men ; and the former went with a party to 
the Newry to ſtrengthen the garriſon, reſolved to defend the place againſt 


all attempts of the Scots; which he was enabled to do by the ſeaſonable 


ſupplies of money and proviſions, which the Marquis of Ormonde raiſed by 


his private credit, and ſent to that and the neighbouring forts of Carlingfora, 
Grenecaſtle, Narrow-water, and Dundalk. 
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This action of Monroe was the more extraordinary, becauſe the Officers CHARLES 
of the Engliſh regiments, not knowing how to ſubſiſt without the he'p of I. 
his proviſions, had already given him aſſurances, that whenever he marched . 
out againſt the Triſh, they would be ready to join him. The ſurpriſe of , 1644. 
Belfaſt deſtroyed all confidence between the Engliſh and Scots forces; andi 
it was neceſlary to reſtore it in ſome meaſure, to prevent thoſe jcaloulicy 'inglith Ofi- 
which elſe would put them into a ſtate of war with one another; a fitua- {7 © — 
tion that could not but be very prejudicial to the ſervice. Hereupon a for- 
mal ſtipulation was drawn between them, and ſigned reſpectively by Monroe, 
and the commanding Officers of Hills, Conway's, and Chicheſter's regiments. 
The inſtruments expreſſed, that provided the Eugliſß were nor forced in 
point of conſcience to take any oath contrary to the fundamental laws of 
Ireland, till they had firſt made their addrelics to the Parliament, repreſent- 
ing their reaſons and ſcruples to the contrary ; and that they ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with proviſions out of the magazine, as the Scots regiments, and have 
the ſame ſettlement of their quarters, and privileges for carriage horſes and 
other accommodations, they would join with the Scots in the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the war againſt the Ir Rebels; in the juſtice of which they 
declared themſelves to be fully tatisfied in their conſciences. The Engliſh 
added by way of reſtriction to their reſolution of joining in the war, that 
they ſhould not be obliged thereby to the performance of any thing, when 
his Majcſty's commands ſhould contradi& their further proceedings therein. 
This ſtipulation was ſigned four days after the taking of Belfajt ; yer it did 
not a ſtop the Scots from endeavouring to debauch the Eugliſh loldiers by 
offering money and cloaths to tempt them to detert their own Officers, 
and to liſt in their regiments, and ſeizing the arms of ſingle companics in 
their marches as opportunities offered. 

Monroe not long after, ro make an experiment whether they would ef- Moorces | 
fectually join him, b drew out his Army into the field, and, appointed a ge- a RY 
neral rendezvous of the Laggan, the old Scots and Eng liſb, torces on June 
30. at Armagh. This expedition was undertaken chiefly to content the 
State of Scotland, who expected that ſomething ſhould be done, atier they 
had ſent over a conſiderable quantity of proviſions. The Iriſb were not 
in a condition to oppoſe them; their forces (ſince none of the great towns 
of their party, except Killenny, would admit a garriſon) being all ditperſed 
in country villages at a diſtance from their Commanders as well as one an- 
other, never exerciſed in their quarters, and ſcarce better than ſo many 
new raiſed men, when ſummoned into the field. They ſet ont however a 
body of 6000 foot and 1000 horſe under the Earl of Caſtlehaven, who was 
to be joined by Owen O Neile with 4000 foot and 400 horle; and this 
was thought a ſufficient force to oppole the Scots. They did not expect, 
that either the OA Scots, or the Engliſh, who were ſubject to the orders of 
the Lord Licutenant, would march againſt them in breach of the Ceſſation; 
which < O Neile had obſerved fo religiouſly, that when ſome of the garriſon 
of Eniskilling made him an offer of betraying the place, he would not em- 
brace it, though great preys had been taken from the 1ri/h in the excurſions 
made by that garriſon in their diſtreſs for want of proviſions. But thoſe. 
forces joining Monroe, he made up the ſtrongeſt Army that had been ſeen in 
Ireland during the war; it amounting to at leaſt 10000 foot and 1000 
horſe. It was unfir however for any great undertaking, not being fur- 
niſhed with above three weeks victual. Monroe advanced with it into the 
County of Cavan, from whence he ſent parties into Weſtmeath and Long- 
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CHaRLEs ford, which burnt the country, and put to the ſword all the country peo- 

IJ. ple that they met. Lord Caſtlehaven poſted himſelf at Portleſter; and 

| Monroe not being able to drive him thence, thought fit to return with his 

| | 1644. forces. 

| His defign In his way home e, he paſſed by Dundalk, and depending upon a party 

* Dundalk Vithin the place, deſited leave to march through it with his Army, but was 

Newry. refuſed paſlage. The next day (July 12.) he marched to the Newry, and 

drew up his forces on an hill, little more than musket-ſhot from the town, 

| towards which he went himſelf, with Lord Montgomery, and ſome other 

| | Officers. Licutenant Colonel Edmond Matthews, who commanded in the 

| place, ſeeing him come, as he conceived, in a peaceable manner, ordered 

the gates to be opened. Monroe being admitted, met him on the parade, 

where the garriſon was drawn up, and demanded paſſage for his troops thro' 

| the town. The other replied, there was an high road full as convenient 

by the town ſide. Monroe in a rage demanded, how he durſt deny him a 

paſſage through his own garriſon, as lying in the Province of Ulſter, attempt- 

ing to lay his hand on his piſtol, and riding up to the Musketeers, with his 

| cane commanded them off their duties. Matthews thereupon gave them 

| orders to cock their matches, and preſent; and Captain Perkzns being in 

| nn the head of a party, drew his (word, and gave order to fire. Monroe cooled 

| in a moment, and very calmly deſired leave to march with his artillery (of 

which he had eighteen pieces) through the place, becauſe the waters were 

ſo high, that they could not paſs over. The Colonel having ordered his 

men to return their matches, ſaid, that he had ſufficient warning from the 

| fate of Belfaſt, and would ſuffer neither the artillery nor any thing elſe to 

| come within the gates, as long as he was able to defend himſelf ; yet not- 

withſtanding the affront which he had ſo indiſcreetly offered him in his com- 

mand, he would not be ſo raſh as to imitate him, but would give him li- 

berty to go out, as freely as he had come into the town. Monroe, within 

an hour after he had joined his Army, ſent a drum with a meſſage, wiſhing 

the Governor and the reſt of the Officers to adviſe by the next morning, 

whether they would allow his Army paſſage, and threatening, in caſe it was 

denicd, to force his way. They returned him a reſolute denial, and imme- 

| diately ſtuck up their colours on the top of the caſtle, the Church, and the 

| principal guards, and manned the walls as well as they could, both Officers 

| and ſoldiers being unanimous in the defence of the place. Lord Blaney 

| and other Engliſb Officers were ſent in to perſuade Matthews to allow a 

paſſage ; but he was proof againſt their intreaties, as well as Monroe's threats, 

reſolutely telling them, that it was to no purpoſe, he and his men being de- 

termined to loſe their lives, rather than run the hazard of ſuch an affront 

as had been given lately at Belfaſt. Monroe ſecing nothing was to be done, 

marched off next morning very peaccably ; but threatning to return within 

| a fortnight with artillery that ſhould fetch down their colours from their 
| caſtles. | 

The Iriſh pres Upon the news of the Scots ſcizing Belfaſt, the Council of Kilkenny 

Cc (ent to the Lord Lieutenant, preſſing him to declare the Scots Rebels, and 

ain azainſ to join his forces with that Army, which they were drawing out into the 

the Sc. field to oppoſe them. Their affairs were in great diſtraction © by reaſon of 

the competition between the Marquis of Antrim and the Earl of Caſt/chaven; 

the one having the ſupreme command of all their forces, the other having 

one independent on any but the Council ; the firſt deſiring the benefit of 

his Commiſſion, which the Council would not grant, the latter endeavour- 

ing to preſerve his poſſeſſion. Neither of theſe would yield to his rival, 
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be prevailed with to accept the command of all the Iriſb forces. Mr. Bel- 


497 
but both were ready to ſubmit to the Marquis of Ormonde, it he could ChARLES 


I. 


ling and Dr. Fennel, the Marquis's particular friends, were ſtrangely furpriz- (WW 


ed to hear the thing moved, and to find ſuch a likelihood of its being received. 
They wrote to his Excellency © to learn, if it was as new to him as it was 
« to themſelves, and to receive his inſtructions for their own conduct, in 
« caſe the motion ſhould be made in form to the Council, which they had 
« as yet prevented, to get time to know his ſenſe of the matter, being ap- 
te prehenſive, that the bare offer of ſuch a command, unleſs he might ac- 
« cept it, would be to his prejudice.” Daniel O Nettle preſſed the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde to receive the Army, if offered him; conceiving it to be 
the only way, as well to ſecure himſelf, as to preſerve the Kingdom in unity 
and obedience to his Majeſty. | 

The arguments for it were, that he might draw the dependence of the 
Iriſh forces upon himſelf, and be able to diſpoſe of them for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, which could ſcarce be expected, if the command were put into other 
hands; that it would put an end to the contention between two great men, 
and their factions, which was likely to fruſtrate all their deſigns againſt the 
Scots, and embroil them in unſeaſonable and deſtructive quarrels among them- 
ſelves 3 that his Majeſty's authority, countenancing their actions againſt the 
Scots, would draw many of the beſt affected Proteſtants to join in the ſer- 
vice, and deter others from appearing actively againſt it; that, if he accepted 
the command, the 1r;/Þþ Council would provide for the Engliſh Army un- 
der his charge; and that it was to be feared, his refuſal of it might diſoblige 
his kindred, allies and friends of that party, and ſo leſſen his power to ſerve 
the King, and hinder the Iriſb from paying the reſt of the ſupply due to 
his Majeſty, they having a pretence to refuſe it, on account of their bein 
damnified, as much as it amounted to, by the preys of the Engliſh garriſons 
ſince the Ceſſation. 

The Marquis of Ormonde did not think theſe motives ſufficient to be put 
in ballance with his Majeſty's honour and ſervice ; which could not but ſuf- 
fer by the Lord Licutenant's mixing the King's rightful power and unble- 
miſhed forces with the wild uſurped authority and unlawful arms of the 
other party; without which the thing deſired could not be done. He could 
not take it upon him without his Majeſty's command and approbation, which 
would give ſuch offence to all his ſubjects in England and elſewhere, as 
would have fatal conſequences on his affairs. Theſe were reaſons more 
than ſufficient to hinder the Marquis of Ormonde from complying with the 
propoſal, if he had not piqued himſelf on the honour of his family; the 
greateſt glory of which he thought conſiſted in this, that from the firſt plant- 
ing of it in Ireland, it had never been tainted with diſloyalty in the chief 
of it, except that in the diſpute for the Crown between the Houſes of 


Tork and Lancaſter, (where the variety of ſucceſs, at one time or other, in- 


volyed all men of action under the charge) one of his Houle ſuffered for 
the cauſe of Henry VI. He knew himlclt already proſcribed by the Parlia- 
ment for his loyalty; yet he would never do any thing to juſtify ſuch pro- 


ſcription, though it might carry an appearance of preſent ſecurity and future 
advantage. - 


I 044, 


Such were the reaſons upon which he refuſed the command propoſed to He fabi ts 


him; and the ſame held in ſome degree againſt their deſire, 


that he would are the 


immediately proclaim the Scots Rebels, and declare war againſt them. Th nn en 


ſtep, he was ſure, would not reclaim them, and he feared, it would afford 
the ill-affeted ſo ſpecious a pretence for their own defection, and furniſh 


them with ſuch plauſible arguments to ſeduce others, that he was confident 


he ſhould be ſuddenly and totally deſerted by all the Proteſtants. For ſuch 
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CHARLESof them as were left in the Kingdom, having loſt their eſtates and fortunes 


J. 


by the Rebellion, were reduced to ſuch extremity of want and deſpair, that 


V ſecing no likelihood of being reſtored to them by a peace, they would be 
1644. tempted to ſeek ſubſiſtence, and become adycnturers with thoſe that carried 


He treats | 
with the Iri 
about diſi re / 


on the war, and would offer them preſent relief, and ſhares in the booty. 
John * Walſh was deputed by the Iriſh Council on June 8. to treat with 
him on theſe heads; and ſuch was the diſtreſs of the Army and Proteſtants 
about Dublin, by the failure of the Exciſe, the blocking up of the harbour 
by the Parliament ſhips, and the utter exhauſting of all credit both publick 
and private, that the Lord Lieutenant did not think it prudent to give them a 
ſhort and flat denial. All his hopes of ſubſiſtence depended at that time 
entirely upon the Iriſß; they had promiſed to ſend an immediate ſupply of 
600 barrels of corn and 400 beefs, and were actually preparing it. An ab- 
ſolute breach with them might provoke them to ſtop that ſupply, (for which 
they did not want a colour) and to hinder the commerce and freedom of 
the markets, which now the freedom of the port was deſtroyed, would ſtarve 
them in a moment. 

In this ſituation he choſe to entertain them with a Treaty tending to the 
ſame end as that which they propoſed, but very different in the manner, till 


fag the Scots. he could have the King's directions for his conduct. The Iriſh pretended 


_ elſe would be entirely bent againſt the Iriſb. 


they had received advice from their Commiſſioners in England, that his Ma- 
jeſty had actually ſent orders to the Lord Lieutenant, that he ſhould join in 
the ſervice againſt the Covenanting Scots; but he abſolutely denied the re- 
cciving, and in fact never did receive any ſuch orders. He propoſed to them 
as a preliminary, that they ſhould ſupply his Majeſty's Armies under his com- 
mand, and that the charge might not be uncertain, he ſtinted the number 
to 6000 foot and 600 horſe; whercof, in Leinſter, 3800 foot and 300 hotſe; 
in Munſter 1200 foot and 200 horſe, in Connaght 700 foot and 100 horſe, 
and in Ulſter 300 foot. In caſe a proper proviſion were made for the main- 
tenance of thoſe forces, the times and manner of payment ſettled, and good 
aſſurance given thereof, he undertook to keep them from annoying the Pro- 
vinces, or breaking the Ceſſation, and to maintain them in obedience to his 
Majeſty's authority. He made the like engagement for the garriſons of Car- 
ling ford, Grenecaſtle, The Newry, Dundalk, Drogheda, and all others in 
Leinſter; and that the Earl of Clanricarde ſhould have authority from his 
Majeſty and directions to act in Connaght, purſuant to what ſhould be under- 
taken for the advantage of the ſervice. This he thought would be beſt pro- 
moted, not by ſuch an uſeleſs and dangerous declaration as they deſired againſt 
the Scots, which would hazard the fidclity of his own troops, but by draw- 
ing them down to the fronticrs towards the Scots, where without any de- 
claration he did not queſtion but to draw from them many of their beſt armed 
ſoldiers, horſe and foot, and to divert a great part of their forces, which 
Theſe propoſitions he made 
the ground of a Treaty, which the Council of Killenny were not fond of 
entering upon, but till inſiſted on a Declaration againſt the Scots, being ei- 
ther deceived by the flattering accounts ſent them out of England, or buoyed 
up with hopes, that the diſtreſs of his Majeſty would force him to comply 
with a demand; which whatever it promiſed in its firſt appearance or might 
procure from them, would in the end be ruinous to his affairs, or make 
him neceſſarily dependent upon them for the footing which he yet held in 
Treland. This was a conſequence to be avoided at any rate, and the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde conſtantly perſiſted in his reſolution of not ifluing a Decla- 
ration, which might have made many of the old Scots and Engliſh Officers 
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deſperate, who had only ſubmitted to invincible neceſſity in their joining CHARLES 


with Monroe, and waited a favourable ſcaſon to ſhew their affections to his 
Majeſty's ſervice. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Ireland, a treaty was carrying on at Ox/ord 
for ſettling the peace of that Kingdom. The Jr;ſh were by the articles ol 


e Iriſh 
Ar mis jet 


the Ceſlation allowed to ſend Agents to his Majeſty ; and in the 8 November et» Oxtord, 


following the General Aſſembly met at Vaterford tor that purpole. The 
choice fell upon the Lord Muskery, Alexander Macdonel, Nic. Pluncket, Sir 
Robert Talbot, Dermot O Bryen, Rich. Martin and Geoffrey Browne. This 
was on the 19th of that monch notified to the Marquis of Ormonde, in or- 
der to their having ſafe- conducts from the State, as well as from his Majeſty, 
for their repair to Court, and return home. The King had wrote to the 
Lords Juſtices and Council of Ireland, to recommend to him ſome able and 
fitting perſons well verſed in the affairs of the Kingdom to be ſent over to 
aſſiſt in the Treaty, which was to commence upon the arrival of the 1r;/þ 
Commiſſioners. They recommended eh Archbiſhop Her, Sir ///, Ryves, 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, Sir Thomas Tempeſt, Attorney General, Sir V. 
Sambach, Sollicitor General, and the Lord Ranel/agh, who were then in 
England, and the Lords Kerry, Inchiquin, and Lambert, Sir Gerard Low- 
ther, Sir JV. Stewart, Sir Cha. Coote, and Mr. Juſtice Donellan, out of 
which his Majeſty might chooſe ſuch as he thought moſt firting. The King 
out of thoſe who were in Ireland, ſent particular letters to ſummon the Lord 
Kerry, Sir Gerard Lowther, Sir JV. Stewart, and Mr. e Donellan. He 
ſent the like letters to Sir Paul Dauys, Clerk of the Council, than whom 
none was more proper; but his preſence being abſolutely neceſſary in Jre- 
land, Sir Philip Percival was ſent in his ſtead. Some particular Proteſtants 
were deſirous to have Agents of their own, and by a petition to the State, 
moved, that they might have leave to ſend over in that capacity Captain 
Mac IWilliam Ridgeway, Sir Francis Hamilton, Captain Michael Jones, and 
Fenton Parſons. This petition being tranſmitted to the King, he graciouſly 
condeſcended to their requeſt; which being notified to thote Agents, pro- 
duced that i ſpeech of Michael Jones delivered in the name of the reſt at 
the Council Board, the day after the Marquis of Ormonde was (worn Lord 
Lieutenant. 


The Lord Muskery k, ſoon after he was choſen Agent for the Iri/h, ap 7% ee 


plied to the Marquis of Ormonde for advice touching his deportment in that 


weighty employment. The Marquis being utterly ignorant, as well of thc #4en. 


inſtructions, as of the powers of thoſe Agents, could only recommend to 
him in general, to be careful of paying to the King, both in form and ſub- 
ſtance, that reſpe& which is due from ſubjects to their Prince; to make la- 

tisfaction as far as might be for the injuries ſuſtained by the King and his 
Proteſtant ſubjects; and whatever demands they ſhould be directed to make, 
yet to content themſelves with ſuch as his Majcſty ſhould think fir to grant: 
an advice, which (he proteſted ſolemnly) ſhould be his own practice, if he 
were in their caſe. The Iriſh were not well agreed among themſelves 
what to ask, and as little reſolved about the manner of ſecuring what ſhould 
be granted; for though they had reaſon to ſuſpect the preſent Parliament as 
unfit to be truſted with the ſettlement of the Kingdom, yet the wiſeſt and 
moſt moderate of their party | were apprehenſive of ſeveral inconveniences 
that might attend the calling a new one, from the heats of ſome of thcir 
own fide, and the tumultuous elections likely to be made in their favour. 
Theſe fears, the diverſity of opinions, the difficulty of adjuſting, as well the 
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CHARLEs propoſitions to be made in the name of the whole body, as the inſtructions 


to be given to the Agents, or perhaps ſome hopes of making advantage of 


CYV the King's difficulties, and of wearing out ſo much of the time allotted for 


1644. 


the Ceſſation, were the occaſion that though the Lords Juſtices ſent the ſafe. 
conducts neceſſary on Jan. 24. the Agents did not leave Treland till the March 
following, nor reach Oxford m till the 23d of that month. The Gentlemen 
whom the King expected from Ireland were not yet arrived, being detained 
there by the Parliament ſhips interrupting all paſſage from Dublin to 
Cheſter. 


Nair demands. The Triſh Agents u preſented their propoſitions on March 28. but they 


were ſo very unreaſonable, that it was even ſcandalous to treat about them; 
and inſtead of offering to give them any ſatisfaction upon the particulars 
thereof, it was thought proper to break off entirely with them, the moſt 
popularly that could be done. The Agents, to prevent that conſequence, 
agreed to withdraw and ſuppreſs them; and on April 2. preſented others, 
which, though in many points unreaſonable for the King to grant, contained 
nothing very ſcandalous for them to ask. In the firſt propoſitions, which 
gave ſuch offence, they had inſiſted on the repeal of the two Acts in the 
17th of the King paſſed for the encouragement of Adventurers, and that 
all grants and other acts in purſuance thereof ſhould be declared void. They 
had demanded, that no ſtanding Army ſhould be kept up in the Kingdom, 
and that their Supreme Council and the Government which they had formed 
in Ireland ſhould continue and be maintained within their quarters, not only 
till their grievances ſhould be redreſſed by Acts of Parliament, but for ſome 
convenient time after the execution thereof. They inſiſted, that all offices, 
whereby any title to lands was found for the Crown, ſince the firſt year of 
Queen Elizabeth, and all attainders ſince that time, and all grants, leaſes 
and eſtares thereupon derived from the Crown, ſhould be reviewed in a 
free Parliament according to juſtice and conſcience. Theſe were the propo- 
ſitions which had like to have produced an immediate rupture, and the 
omiſſion whereof in the ſecond draught gave occaſion to Lord Mustery to 
write to the Marquis of Ormonde, o that they had therein made their demands 
ſo moderate and reaſonable, that the Nation could not ſubſiſt in the condition 
of free ſubjects, if their deſires were not granted; that the higheſt of them 
was not ſuch a rock, but the King might find a way to ſatisfy his people in 
Ireland, without prejudice to his affairs in England; and that they had ſunk 
to the very loweſt they could deviſe, and there were no hopes of receding 
from any of the demands which they had made. The Marquis in return 
adviſed him and the other Agents © to ſubmit themſelves to the King's judg- 
« ment with regard to the reaſonableneſs of their demands, and to prefer 
&* (like the good ſubjects they ſaid they were) his Majeſty's honour and ſafety, 
* much wounded by falſe rumours raiſed of him touching the buſineſs of 
« Ireland, before the preſent ſatisfaction of ſuch of their deſires, as might 
« perhaps in themſelves be ſo juſt, that his Majeſty might hereafter grant 
« with more ſafety, than he could as yet hear them propounded. 

Their moderated demands were, the freedom of their religion, and re- 
e peal of the penal laws; the calling of a free Parliament and ſuſpenſion of 
* Poyning's AQ during its ſitting; the annulling of all acts and ordinances 
« of the Iriſh Parliament ſince Aug. 7. 1641. the vacating of all indictments, 
« attainders, outlawries, and grants depending thereupon, or in prejudice of 


„ the Iriſþ Roman Catholicks, found and paſled ſince the ſaid days; the re- 


e leaſe of all debts, or putting them in their former ſtate, notwithſtanding 
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« any grant or diſpoſition thereof; and a genera! Act of Oblivion, extending CHARLES 
e to all perſons and goods; the vacating of all offices tor his Majeſty's title I. 

* to lands found ſince 1634. and an Act of Limitation for the ſecutity of CLWNJ 
e eſtates, like that of 21. Fac. in England; that the marks of incapacity 194+ 
« upon the natives to purchaſe lands, leaſes or offices be removed, an Inn 

*« of Court erected, and the Univerſity and Schools to be free; that places 

*« of command, profit and truſt be conterred upon Roman Catholick natives, 

« equally and indifferently with other ſubjects; that no perſon, not eſtated, 

« or not reſident, in the Kingdom be admitted to fit and vote in either 

«© Houſe of Parliament; that the Court of Wards be taken away; that an 

« act be paſſed declaring the independency of the Kingdom and Parliament 

e upon thoſe of England; that the juriſdiction of the Council Board be 

c limited to matters of State; that a new book of rates be ſettled by a 

« Committee of both Houſes; that no Governor ſhould continue above 

te three years, and, during his government, he ſhould be dilabled to purchaſe 

lands in the Kingdom, except from his Majeſty ; chat an Act ſhould pals 

&« for the raiſing and ſettling of trained bands within the ſeveral Counties 

e of the Kingdom; and as they had been taxed with many inhuman cruel- 

ties which they never committed, they, to manifeſt their deſire to haves 

te ſuch heinous offences puniſhed, and the offenders brought to juſtice, de- 

« fired that all notorious murders, breaches of quarter, and inhuman crucl- 

« ties, committed of either fide, might be queſtioned in the next Parlia- 

« ment, if his Majeſty ſo thought fit, and ſuch as ſhould appear to be guilty, 

te to be excepted out of the Act of Oblivion, and puniſhed according to 

ce their deſerts. Upon the grant of theſe propoſitions, they profeſſed them- 

« ſelves ready to contribute 10000 men towards ſuppreſſing the unnatural 

c Rebellion in England, and further to expoſe their lives and fortunes to 

« ſerve his Majeſty, as occaſion ſhould require. 

There were at this time in Oxford, Sir Charles Coote and ſome other per- Demands of 
ſons, who called themſelves Agents of the Protcſtants of Ireland; and Wo _—_ 
their name preſented on April 18. ſeveral * propoſitions to his Majcſty. Some a 
of theſe were to ask future graces of his Majeſty, upon ſuppoſition of a 
Peace, as that“ he would abate his quitrents for a time, to encourage and 
« enable Proteſtants to replant the Kingdom, and cauſe a good walled town 
“e to be built in every County of the Kingdom for their ſecurity, no Papiſt 
being permitted to dwell therein.” Others were ditectly levelled at the 
propoſitions of the Roman Catholicks. Such were the deſires, “ that the 
« penal laws ſhould continue in force, and be put in execution; that no 
body ſhould execute the office of a Magiſtrate in any corporation, or of 
a Sheriff or Juſtice of Peace in a County, nor any Lawyer be allowed to 
te practiſe without taking the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance; that a 
« competent Proteſtant Army ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the Kingdom; that 
nothing might be done in any reſpect derogatory to Poyning's Law; that 
the preſent Parliament might be continued; that there be a preſent diſſo- 
lution of the aſlumed power of the Confederates; that all perſons legally 
indicted of treaſon and other heinous crimes might be proceeded againſt, 
outlawed, tried and adjudged according to law, and ſuch as were or ſhould 
be convicted or attainted for the ſame, might be puniſhed. accordingly ; 
that the attainders had by outlawry for trcaſon done in the Rebellion, 
might be confirmed by Act of Parliament, and that ſuch Rebels as were 
not yet indicted, nor convicted or attainted by outlawry or otherwiſe, 
might, upon proof of their offences, be, by the like Acts of Parliament, 
convicted and attainted, and their eſtates forfeited. Some were for pro- 
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CARL Es curing benefit to themſelves, ſuch as “ that the great arrcars of rent due to 


I. 


his Majeſty out of the Proteſtants eſtates at or ſince Michaelmas 1641. 


CY WV «© ſhould be paid by ſuch of the Confederates as had either deſtroyed the 


1644. 


« ſame, or received the rents for the publick uſe of their party; that the 
ce Proteſtants ſhould not only be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the eſtates which 
« they enjoyed before the war, but have all the mean profits thereof made 
tc good to them, from the time of their being put out of poſſeſſion till they 
« ſhould be reſtored ; that all their loſſes ſhould be repaircd out of the 


eſtates of the Confederates, who were likewiſe to rebuild all the planta- 
cc 


tion houſes and caſtles deſtroyed by them, and put them in as good a ſtate 
cas they were before the war; that they ſhould have all their money, plate, 
„ goods and chattels whatſoever, that had been cither taken from them, or 

delivered upon truſt, ſince the contriving of the Rebellion, reſtores to 
them again, or the value thereof, if the ſame could not be had in kind; 
and that his Majeſty would not allow any Act of general Oblivion to be 
© tranſmitted into Ireland, for the releaſe of any actions or ſuits, which the 

Proteſtants might have by law for any wrongs done to them or their an- 
« ceſtors by any of the Confederates ſince the contriving and breaking 
« forth of the (aid Rebellion.” To theſe articles, for the ſatisfaction of in- 
jured particulars, it was added in favour of the publick, © that all churches 
« and chapels deſtroyed on occaſion of the war, and all his Majeſty's forts 
« deſtroyed by the Confederates ſince the Rebellion ſhould be re=cdificd at 
« their charge, and put into the hands of Proteſtants ; that all the arms and 
e ammunition of the Confederates ſhould be ſpecdily put into his Majeſty's 
ce ſtores; and that the Confederates ſhould give ſatisfaction to the Army 
& (and ſuch as had raiſed forces and maintained their houſes) for the great 
te arrcars due to them ſince the Rebellion.” This was not all that thoſe 
Agents thought fit to demand: they inſiſted farther, that © Popery and Popiſh 
« Recuſants ſhould be ſuppreſſed; that all Popiſh Prieſts ſhould be baniſhed 
ce out of Ireland; that no Popiſh Recuſant ſhould be allowed to vote or ſit 
« in Parliament; and that the King would take all forfeited eſtates into his 
© own hands, and after making ſatisfaction to ſuch as claimed by former 
« Acts of Parliament, diſpoſe of the reſt to Britiſb and Proteſtants to plant 
ce the ſame upon reaſonable and honourable terms. 

Theſe propoſitions, for putting the Roman Catholicks of Ireland under 
greater hardſhips than any they had ever complained of before, incapacitat- 
ing them from all offices whatever, diſabling them from ſitting in Parlia- 
ment, (a privilege which they had always enjoyed, and from which alone 
they could expect any redreſs of future grievances) forfeiting all their eſtates 
real and perſonal ; and yet obliging them, when their all was taken from 
them, to make impoſſible reparations and ſatisfactions for loſſes ſuſtained and 
devaſtations committed in the war, ſuppreſſing their Religion, baniſhing all 
their Clergy, and new planting the Kingdom, were cvidently calculated to 
hinder any peace at all, and certainly came from ſome of chat party of men, 
which firſt formed the deſign of an extirpation of the Roman Catholicks, 
and by publiſhing that deſign, made the Rebellion ſo general as it proved 
at laſt. They all breathed the ſame ſpirit, and ſ though extirpation both of 
Nation and Religion was not expreſly mentioned, yet it ſeemed to be con- 


trived effectually in all the propoſitions. They appeared ſo monſtrous and 


unreaſonable, that it was thought they could procced from nothing bur an 
high degree of madneſs or malice; the firſt, if propoſed with the thought 
that peace could be procured upon conditions of any affinity with thoſe; 
but if the propoſers in preſenting them believed that they could have no 
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effect towards peace, it was evident that the effect they aimed at was only CHarLes 


ſcandal upon the King and his Miniſters, in caſe they ſhould conclude a 


peace upon conditions, (as needs muſt be the caſe, if any were concluded) fo CYWW 
remote from thoſe, which they preſented in the name of the Proteſtants of 154+: 


Ireland. This was the ſenſe of the Marquis of Ormonde, the Lords Digi 


and Clanricarde, and the opinion of all prudent men that conſidered the 
matter. 


It does not appear how Sir Charles Coote and his brethren, who took upon 737 4gerrs 
themſelves the ſtile of Agents for the Proteſtants of Ireland came to be ay-7”4 e 


; berity and 
thorized to act as ſuch, and to propoſe theſe particular demands. They were leren, 


entirely attached by intereſt and affection to the cauſe of the Eugliſh Parlia- 
ment, and probably were directed in their meaſures by the heads of the 
Faction, which governed there, and to carry their point in England, thought 
it neceſſary to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, and employ all perſons that they 
could to break the peace expected in Ireland. It is very certain, that they 
were neither employed by the Jriſß Parliament, nor by any Committee 
thereof, though Dr. Borlaſe and other writers, without any authority from 
the journals, or any other foundation that they arc pleaſed to mention, have 
thought fit to aſſert they were, in order to give tome weight to theſe propo- * 
ſitions. That aſſertion is falſe in fact; but if we cnquire further what co- 
lour thoſe men had for their acting as Agents, we muſt have recourle to a 
Petition formerly mentioned to have been preſented by a number of Pro- 
teſtants to the Lords Juſtices and Council, and tranſmitted by them to the 
King, whoſe letter of Nov. 6. 1643. in anſwer to it was communicated to 
Michael Jones and others on Jan. 22. the day after the Marquis of Ormonde 
received the ſword. That petition was drawn up in October ſoon after the 
Ceſſation, and was ſigned by the Earl of Kildare and other conſiderable per- 
ſons, who did not know at that time, that his Majeſty intended to call over 
ſome of his Council and other Proteſtants well vetſed in the affairs of the 
Kingdom, to aſſiſt him with their advice at the Treaty. This induced them 
to deſire leave to ſend over Agents to repreſent their own condition and 
that of the Kingdom to his Majeſty ; but Sir C. Coote and Captain JV. Par- 
ſons, acting as ſuch at Oxford, arc none of the Agents ſo named. When it 
was known, that the Lord Chief Juſtice Lowther, Mr. Juſtice Donellan, 
Sir V. Stewart and Sir * Percival were to go over, thoſe men of 
quality and fortune, who had ſigned the petition, were entirely ſatisfied, and 
gave themſelves no farther trouble about the matter. 

It was judged however, by thoſe who were enemies to all peace, an ex- 
cellent handle to carry on meaſures to obſtru it, and defeat the deſign of 
the Treaty. Some few Protcſtants about Dublin accordingly, when the time 
of the Treaty drew near, preſented to the Board a paper of Inſtructions pro- 
poſed to be ſent to Agents in England, deſiring their approbation thereof. 
There was nothing offenſive in theſe t Inſtructions, ſo that the Lord Licute- 
nant and Council only made a ſcruple about what was ſaid of the univerſal 
obedience of the Protcſtants to all his Majeſty's laws and gracious govern— 
ment, (which could not be ſaid of thoſe of Ulſter, who defied his authority 
by breaking the Ceſſation and taking the Covenant) and made ſome additi- 
ons to the expreſſions therein uſed, in favour of the Church of England, 
either out of a jealouſy of the deſigns then formed to deſtroy it, or out of 
a ſuſpicion of the character of the perſons who preſented thoſe Inſtructions. 
The Agents were thereby directed, to refute © the allegations of the Re- 
monſtrance delivered at Trim; to repreſent the cruelties of the Iriſb, the 
* univerſal obedience of the Proteſtants, and the condition of the Kingdom 
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CnaRLEs® at the time of the breaking out of the horrid Rebellion; to deſire that 

8 « the great loſles of the Proteſtants might be repaired in ſuch manner and 

GY V © meaſure, as the King in his wiſdom ſhould think fir, whereby they might 

1044. «© be enabled to ſubſiſt and re-inhabit in the ſaid Kingdom; and to deſire 

ce likewiſe the preſervation and cſtabliſhment of the true Proteſtant Religion 

« in the Realme, (to which the Council added theſe words, of Ireland, in 

doctrine and * according to the laws and ſtatutes in the ſaid K ing- 

dom eſtabliſhed and now of force) © and the ſuppreſſion of Popery, accorg. 

« ing to the laws and ſtatutes to that end eſtabliſhed.” This was the {um 

of theſe inſtructions ; only there was a general article added, directing them 

to preſent to his ſacred Majeſty, all other things that might conduce to 

ce the glory of God, the advancement of the true Proteſtant Religion, ac- 

* cording to the laws, (to which the like addition was made as before) the 

* honour and profit of his Majeſty, the preſervation of the laws and juſt 

ce liberties of the ſubject, the ſecuring of the Kingdom to his Majeſty and 

ce poſtcrity, and future ſafety to his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects in their re. 

« ligion, lives and fortunes.” Upon this general article of the Inſtructions 

were grafred all the extravagant propoſitions preſented by thoſe who called 
themſelves the Proteſtant Agents at Oxford. 

Two days after they had been preſented, (viz. on April 20.) the Lord 

Chief Juſtice Lowther, and the three other Commiſſioners ſent from the 

State of Ireland arrived at Court; and having Sir V. Sambach Sollicitor 

General, and Sir G. Radcliffe then at Oxford joined to them, were con- 

fulted upon the ſubject of the propoſitions tendered on both ſides. The 

matter was examined before a Committee of the Privy Council for Iriſh af. 

fairs, conſiſting of the Earls of Briſtol and Portland, the Lord Dizby, Mr. 

Secretary Nicholas, Sir John Colepepper and Sir Edward Hyde. The Com- 

mittee were apprehenſive of ill conſequences that might ariſe from theſe 

unreaſonable demands; which if they came to be divulged, would certainly 

be made uſe of by the ficry ſpirits among the IJriſb, » who had formed a de- 

ſign to renew the war, and wanted only a perſon of quality at their head, 

to begin a commotion. They could not think them to be the general ſenſe 

of the Proteſtants of Ireland, or warranted by any Inſtructions given to the 

Agents. It was impoſlible to comply with thoſe demands, and yet grant a 

peace to the Iriſh. For theſe reaſons they propoſed to Sir C. Coote and his 

brethren, to withdraw their propoſitions, or to propoſe ſome way how their 

deſires might be effected, either by force or treaty, conſidering the condition 

of the King's affairs in England. Thoſe Agents were not pleaſed to with- 

draw their propoſitions, conceiving them (as they pretended) to be agrecable 

to the ſenſe of the Proteſtants of Ireland, and to the Inſtructions received 

| from them; and as to the way of effecting their deſires, they left that mat- 

| ter to the King's Council. In ſhort, they conſtantly demanded, that the 

Ceſſation ſhould be diſſolved, the war carried on with the utmoſt vigour, and 

no peace made with the [r;ſh on any conditions. 

It was very evident v that thoſe propoſitions were not at all warranted by 

the Inſtructions from a few particular Proteſtants, which the Agents had 

produced for their vindication; and it was thought proper to enquire how 

far they agreed with the general ſenſe of the Triſh Proteſtants. The Mar- 

quis of Ormonde was directed to enquire into this particular, which was dif- 

ficult to reſolve, becauſe there was no ſuch body of Proteſtants together at 

Dublin, as could reaſonably pretend to the declaring of any ſenſe binding 

to the whole. The Parliament had ſar one day after he had received thoſe 

propoſitions ; but it had been reſolved before to prorogue it, and it would 
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ſonable, from the unfit and unreaſonable part thereof, than could conſiſt with 


perſons in Dublin, who had put their names to thoſe inſtructions which 
lerved the Agents for a colour to their demands, and who took upon them- 
ſelves, as well to receive accounts from thoſe Agents of their proceedings, 
as to ſend them advices on that ſubject. Theſe were Dr. Henry Jones, Dean 
of Clogher (afterwards Biſhop of Clogher, and Scout-maſter General to O/;- 
ver Cromcwell's Army in Ireland) Peter Wybrants and Theodore Schout 
(Dutch Merchants ſettled in Dublin, and employed formerly during the 
war by the Parliament of England) Ii. Colley, WW. Uſher, Ant. Dopping and 
IV. Plunket. Theſe were on June 4. ſummoned before the Council, where 
appcaring on the 8th, they declared, © they conceived the propoſitions to be 
te agrccable to the general article of the inſtructions beforementioned ; but 
« how they ſtood with regard to the preſcnt condition of the Kingdom, was 
« a thing far above them to relolve. 

The truth is, they did not carc to give a clear anſwer, bcing unwilling to 
diſavow under their hands thoſe employed by them. The Marquis of Or- 
monde talking afterwards apart with one of the ableſt of them, and asking 
him, whether he was really of opinion, that the Proteſtants eſtated and in- 
tereſted in Ireland would chooſe a war rather than peace, it all tholc pro- 
poſitions were not aſſented to, he frankly anſwered in the negative. The 
ſame was the concurrent opinion of all that the Marquis ever ſpoke with 
concerning them, which were the Council together and apart, and all others 
of any conſideration for fortune and judgment that he could find. Some even 
thought, that if they were as abſolute conquerors of the Iriſh, as any people 
can be imagined to be over another, it would hardly be fir, and perhaps not 
wiſdom (the preſent ſtate of England weighed) to impoſe upon them the 
terms expteſſed in thoſe propolitions. It was therefore with great reaſon, 
that the Propolers of ſuch conditions to the acceptance of a people, poſſeſſed 
of good towns, and ſtore of arms and ammunition, were deemed unwilling 
to have any peace, or very unknowing how to propoſe conditions for it. 
The firſt plainly appeared in the end to be the caſc, for thoſe Agents would 
not recede from any, even the moſt unreaſonable of their demands; and when 
his Majeſty asked them, how the war could be carried on in the condition 
he was, they told him he had nothing to do, but to ſubmit to the terms 
impoſed by the Parliament of England for peace, and then there would be 
no want of ſupplics for the 1r;/h war. 

With regard to the propoſitions of the Trip Agents, moſt of the Lords 
of the Council were unwilling to deliver their opinion, not caring to ad- 
viſe the King to do that, which in their private opinions, they thought he 
muſt do for the neceſlity of his affairs. Every body that was faithful to the 
King's intereſts ſaw plainly, that his affairs could not be ſupported in Eng- 
land, nor the Proteſtants be preſerved in Ireland without a peace; but ſuch 
were their apprehenſions of the danger of ſcandal, for his Majeſty to grant 
the Ir;ſhalmoſt any thing more than private promiſes, that no body durſt adviſe 
him to grant them any thing at all; much leſs ſuch conditions as wiſe men 
could accept, and anſwer to thoſe that truſted them. There was the greater 
difficulty in this caſe, becauſe the Commiſſioners from the State of Ireland 
inſiſted on ſome things, which the Roman Catholicks would not ſubmit to, 
at leaſt in the manner propoſed. They thought it neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of the Kingdom, that all the 1r;ſh ſhould be diſarmed; which conſidering 
the jcaloulics raiſed in that people, of their utter extirpation being deſigned, 
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have taken up more time by debate there, to have ſevercd the fit and rea- CHARLES 


I. 


his Majcſty's other affairs to ſuffer them to ſit. There were indeed ſeven CLLWW 
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CHanLEsthe wild demands of the Proteſtant Agents, and the condition of the three 
| I. Kingdoms at this time, could not be expected at preſent. They moved, that 
WY WV all the damages ſuſtained by the war, ſhould be paid by the Iriſh; a matter 
1644. which would require a tedious time to adjuſt, which would keep the Nation 
ſtill in a flame, which ſurpaſſed the ability not only of thoſe parcicular!y con- 
cerned in ſpoiling the Proteſtants, but of the whole body of the Triſh, and 
conſequently what they would never conſent to or undertake; and this per- 
haps might be the reaſon, why the Parliament of England afterwards, when 
they had entirely ſubdued the 1r;/p, never took any care in that matter. 
The Commiſſioners deſired likewiſe, that the Penal Laws might be pur in 
execution, againſt all Recuſants, particularly the Clergy ; and that thoſe who 
had been moſt remarkably concerned in the maſlacres and barbaritics at the 
beginning of the Rebellion, might be excepted from pardon, and proſecuted 
with the utmoſt rigour of law. This laſt the Iriſb Agents were ready enough 
to conſent to, provided the Proteſtants who had been concerned in the like 
cruelties and maſſacres after quarter given, might be puniſhed in the ſame 
manner. They were alſo willing to relax ſomething of their demands as 
ro the freedom of their Religion; but could never agree to the execution of 
thoſe laws, which would bring upon them a perſecution odious in all Na- 
tions, and force them either to renounce their Religion, or abandon their 
country. The Commiſſioners themſelves owned it to be impoſſible for the 
Triſh (if they ſold all that they had in the Kingdom) to make ſatisfaction 
for the damages ſuſtained, and therefore ſaid that particular might be miti- 
gated. They thought that the [r;ſbh, ſupcrior as they were in power, and 
poſſeſſed of above three parts of the Kingdom, would not conlent to be 
diſarmed, and thereby put themſelves abſolutely at the mercy of thoſe whom 
they had ſo much provoked; but could not find any other way to provide 
fully for the ſecurity of the Proteſtants. | 

The King's an- The King was certainly in a very hard condition, not able either to main- 
| ne 7 tain a war, or juſtify the making of a peace, ſo far as to ſay he did it by ad- 
r vice of his Council. It was however neceſſary for him to give ſome anſwer 
to the propoſitions of the Iriſb Agents; which was not difficult in thoſe 
points, wherein by the advice of the Council of England (then compoſed 
chicfly of the Puritan party) he had determined before the Rebellion to give 
them redreſs of their grievances. Theſe were in relation to the offices found 
for lands ſince 1634, the Court of Wards, the juriſdiction of the Council 
Board, the book of rates, the votes of abſent Peers by proxy, and the ſitting 
in Parliament of either Peers or Commoners not eſtated in the Kingdom. 
In regard of the firſt, he declared himſelf ready to releaſe all his right to lands 
found by thoſe offices (except to ſuch as lay in the Counties of XKillenny 
and Wicklow) and to paſs an Act of Limitation, as deſired. He conſented 
that the book of rates ſhould be ſettled by an indifferent Committee of 
Parliament, and would take care that his Iriſh ſubjects ſhould not be op- 
preſſed by the Court of Wards for the future, and was ready to redreſs any 
paſt oppreſſion, upon proof of its being done. For the other points of the 
Council-Tablc, and the votes of Abſentees, and perſons not eſtated, he re- 
terred himſelf to his anſwers given formerly to the Committees of Parlia- 
ment. Nor was there any great difficulty in agreeing, that the chief Go- 
vernor of the Kingdom ſhould be inhibited from making any purchaſe (other 
than by leaſe, for the proviſion of their houſes) during the time of their Go- 
vernment, which ſhould not be continued longer than he ſhould find it tor 

the good of his people. : 
The other points were of a more tender nature, and it was ſcarce poſlible 
to give a fatisfatory anſwer to the Propoſers, without at the ſame time 
giving offence to others. The independency of the Kingdom was TR 
| or, 
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tholicks; but the Parliament of Exeland very warmly oppolcd it.“ The 
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for, by the Proteſtants of Ireland with as much zcal, as by the Roan Ca- CnaRntes 


I. 


King thought it very proper to be referred to the debate and expoſtula- CLFLWW 


* tion of both Parliaments, and would take care to the utmoſt ot his power, 
* that both ſhould contain themſelves within their proper limits, he being 
the head of both, and equally intereſted in the privileges of either. He 
Ekncw not any incapacity upon the natives to purchaſe either lands or ot- 
fices; but it there were, when all other things ſhould be concluded, he 


would willingly conſent to an AQ for removing it; and allo to the erect— 


« ing of an Inn of Court, Univerſity, or Free- Schools.” In this laſt cate he 
made a proviſo, „that they ſhould be governed by ſuch ſlatutes and or- 
derts, as he ſhould approve, and were agrecable to the cuſtom ot the King- 
« dom;” and poſlibly by the erecting of ſuch places under proper regula- 
tions, the convenience of the natives might have been conlulted, and the 
evils of a forcign education (to which for want thercof they are neceſli— 
tated) in ſome meaſure prevented. His Majeſty peremprorily “ refuſed to 
declare the acts or ordinances paſſed in Parliament fince Aug. 7. 1641, 

to be void; but was ready to take care, that neither the propolers nor theit 
party ſhould receive any prejudice thereby, on account of the inturrection. 
He denied as poſitively to annul any indid ments, attainders or outlawriès 
legally taken and regularly proſecuted; but was ready to grant a geacral 
pardon to all perſons (except ſuch as were proper to be excluded, who 
ſhould be tried by the known laws of the land) and to conſent to ſuch 
an act of oblivion as ſhould be prepared and tranſmitted to him by the 
advice ot his Lord Lieutenant and Council, who were fitteſt to conlider, 
in what ſtate debts were to be left, and particular actions and remedies 
to be waved; in which his Majeſty for the peace of the Kingdom, was 
content to releale what concerned himſelf. As to the trained-bands, he 
thought the propolition wanted to be explained, and ſome particular ways 
propoſed for doing it; and then upon due conſideration of the ſafety of his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, he would return an anſwer. As to a ncw Parliament, 
he wiſhed all matters might be agreed on, and ratificd in the preſent ; but as 
there were ſome doubts about the legality of its continuance ſince the 
Lord Deputy //andesford's death, he was content to call a new one, upon 
« condition that all particulars were previouſly agreed, and the acts to be 
paſſed, firſt tranſmitted according to cuſtom (for he would byno means 
conſent to the ſuſpenſion of Poyning's AR); the propoſers giving his Ma- 
zeſty ſecurity that there ſhould be no attempt in that Parliament to pals any 
other act than what was agreed on, or to bring any other prejudice to any 
of his Majcſty's Proteſtant ſubjects. | 

The main point ſtill remained, vg. the repeal of the Penal Laws; and to 
this his Majeſty anſwered, © that as they had never been executed with rigour, 
« ſo if his Recuſant ſubjects ſhould, by returning to their duty and loyalty, 
« merit his favour and protection, they ſhould not for the future have cauſe 
« to complain, that leſs moderation was uſed to them, than had been in the 
molt favourable times of Queen Eligabeth and King James, provided they 
lived quictly and peaceably according to their Allegiance ; and ſuch of them as 
« manifeſted their duty and affection to his Majeſty, ſhould receive ſuch marks 
* of his favour in offices and places of truſt, as ſhould plainly ſhew his good 

acceptance and regard of them. 
Theſe anſwers, ſuch as the King could give, came far ſhort of the pro- 
politions. The Jriſh Agents behaved themſelves to his Majeſty with great 
ſhew of modeſty and duty; they confeſſed, “ that as his Majeſty's affairs then 
<* ſtood they believed, he could not grant them more, and they hoped, that 
* thcir General Aſſembly, when informed of the truth of his Majeſty's con- 
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CHARLES* dition (which was unknown when their inſtructions were given) might 
1 ce be perſuaded to depart from ſome of theit demands; but as for themſelves, 
CNV © they had no authority at preſent to recede from any of them.” The King 
1644. diſmiſſed them with a pathetick admonition, “ to conſider his circumſtances 
& and their own; that if upon thoſe conditions which were all he could grant 
« without prejudice to himſelf, and which were ſufficient for the ſecurity of 
te their lives, eſtates, and exerciſe of their Religion, they loſt no time in re- 
« turning to their duty and aſſiſting him, to recover the rights and power 
& of his Crown, he ſhould never forget the merit of ſuch a ſervice, and 
* might think himſelf bound to gratify them in ſome particulars, not ſea- 
« ſonable to be now granted; but if they ſhould inſiſt on others which he 
« could not in honour or conſcience comply with, they would in the end 
« have reaſon to repent this their ſenſeleſs perverſeneſs, when it would be 
&© too late, and when they found themſelves under a power that would de- 
ce ſtroy them and make them ccaſe to be a Nation.” The Agents diſmiſ- 
ſed with this admonition, which after experience ſhewed to be very juſt, de- 
parted for Ireland, and arrived at Materford on Fan. 23. in order to give 
an account of their Commiſſion to the General Aſſembly, which was to 
meet on the 20th of the following month. | 
The Treaty of The King's Council in England, poſſeſſed with a dread of the Parliament, 
e r-/erredand declining to give their advice, or ſpeak their ſentiments in the affair, 
' f Ormonde. thought fit, to eaſe themſelves of the burden and odium thereof, to lay 
it upon the Marquis of Ormonde, and to refer all further x, oceedings in the 
Treaty of Peace to his management; as beſt able to conduct it to the de- 
ſired iſſuce. He was already involved in difficulties great enough to confound 
the beſt capacity, and y had too juſt reaſon to complain of this additional 
hardſhip. He found himſelf at Dublin ready to be devoured by want, al- 
moſt hopeleſs of relief, blocked up at ſea, encompaſſed with powerful armies, 
Scots and Iriſh, having no ſtrength to oppoſe them but a very ſmall, indi- 
gent, unſatisfied Army, unfoitified towns, unfaithful inhabitants for the moſt 
part, and upon the matter empty magazines and ſtores. He could not for- 
bear on this occaſion to repreſent his condition, and how hard it would be 
to find Commiſſioners in Ireland, that would take upon them to conclude 
what his Majeſty, aſſiſted by his Council of England, by ſelected men from 
the State of Ireland, found too much difficulty to adjuſt. He thought it 
could not eſcape conſideration, that if the people of England (and of them, 
ſuch as were moſt concerned in the good ſucceſs of the King's affairs) had 
ſuch a reluctance to a peace with the [r;ſh, out of compaſſion to the ſuffer- 
ings of their countrymen, or a jcalouſy of the honour of the Engliſh Nation, 
it could not poſſibly be expected that the Engliſh in Ireland, who for the 
molt part had felt thoſe outrages, which the others ſo much pitied and re- 
ſcntcd, ſhould be induced to acquieſce in a ſettlement, not held fit to be 
avowed in England, but concluded by a derived authority in Ireland; for 
which reaſon they would be more apt to queſtion it, and venture to diſobey 
it with the greater boldneſs. He judged himſelf the unfitteſt perſon alive 
to be eutruſted with tranſacting this affair of the peace, becauſe his conduct 
mult needs be more liable, than any other's, to miſconſtruction, and his com- 
mands more likely to be diſputed. A perſon who had no intereſt in the 
Kingdom, nor any kindred amongſt the Iriſh might without offence allow 
them great favours, there being no poſlibility to aſperſe ſuch a man of fa- 
vouring them for any other reaſon, than for his Majeſty's ſervice, and the 
preſervation of the Kingdom. Whereas all his eſtate lay in Ireland, and he 
could not cnjoy it without a peace; he had an infinite number of relations 
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and friends among the Iriſb, and conſequently could ſcarce make them any CharLes 
conceſſion, but what was capable of being imputed to his affcQion or par- I. 
tiality to thoſe relations, nor take a ſtep towards peace without being charged . 
with too great a fondnels tor it, out of a view to his own particular inte- 147. 
reſt. It was likewiſe probable, that the Iriſh, notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints 
he lay under, might expect greater favours from him, than they would from 
a ſtranger, and finding him ſteady in refuſing them, would be more apt to 
reſent that refulal at his hands, and reproach him as a perſon who had no 
natural affection either to his relations, or his country; which notion and 
reſentment once entertained would defeat all his endeavours to bring them 
to compliance. He had for his Majeſty's ſervice already gained the iil-will 
of the Engliſh Parliament and the Scorch Nation, and was by this affair ex- 
polcd to the danger of incurring the hatred of the Jriſh. | 

The King = was very ſenſible of the hard task put upon the Marquis of 
Ormonde, by referring to him the buſineſs of the peace of Ireland; but he was 
neceſſitated to that courſe, by the condition of his affairs in Eng/and, which 
would not permit him, without great hazard, in that conjuncture of time, 
to act any thing himſelf in that affair. Lord Dig endeavourcd to flatter 
him with hopes, that the work might prove caſier, and leſs inconvenicnt in 
its conſequences, than was apprehended ; it there were reality in thoſe great 
profeſſions, which the Jriſb Agents, when they went away, made of their 
tenſe of the King's condition, and of their reſolutions to ſuit theit conduct 
to it, and to apply themſelves rather to merit advantageous conditions for 
their party hereafter, than to cxtort them from him at preſent. It was no 
encouragement to him, that the King had referred the whole buſineſs of the 
Kingdom of Ireland lo abſolutely and fo unlimitedly to his fidelity and judg- 
ment upon the place, that he was to expect little direction from England. 
The greater and more implicit a truſt is, the more cautious is a generous 
mind in uſing it; and frank as the Lord Licutenant was in- delivering his 
ſentiments upon all occaſions, where his advice was neceſlary, he yet as 
conſtantly deſired, that his Prince would firſt take his own relolutions, and 
then ſend him directions for his conduct. He knew the temper, the maxims, 
and the ſituation of the Iriſh too well, to be buoyed up with hopes, that 
ſettling a peace would prove an caſy work. The difficulties attending it 
were indeed too evident to be denied; and' it was with a better effect, that 
the noble Peer abovementioned repreſented to him, © that notwithſtanding 
« all appcaring hazards which might deter vulgar ſpirits, his excellency had 
« nothing to fear but in the ruins of his Majeſty, and of Monarchy itſelf; 
« with which (he was confident) the Marquis of Ormonde would rather pe— 
« riſh than ſubſiſt after it.” Theſe were in fact the Marquis's own ſenti— 
ments, and the very reſolution which he had formed, and adhered to in all his 
conduct throughout the courſe of his government of Ireland. This, and 
nothing clſc, beſides the duty he owed his Prince, made him undertake the 
Province aſſigned him, in ſpite of the dangers which he foreſaw, and the 
ruin it was likely to bring on himſelf and his family. | 

The difficulties under which the King's affairs ſuffered in Ireland, were e af of 
much increaſed by the defection of Lord Inchiquin. This Nobleman had 4% Inchi. 
been Vice-preſident of Munſter in the life time of Sir MM. St. Leger (whoſe W. 
daughter he had married) and upon his death, had all the forces of that Pro- 
Vince put onder his command. The Civil Government was ſoon after veſted 
in him; but not with the title or Commiſſion of Preſident, which he much 
delired, He was a man of great ſpirit, which diſpoſed him to great reſent— 
ments; he was very well affected to the King, and zcalous for the rights of 
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Parliament of England, or readier to treat their orders with contempr as well 


s neglect. But! he had an unſettled mind, a vaſt ambition, and in caſes 


1644. where they chanced to interfere, the ſtrength of his paſſions over- ruled his 


judgment and his principles of acting. He had done great ſervices during 
the war, and upon the Ceſſation had ſent over a conſiderable body of forces 
to the King's aſliſtance in England. He followed himſelf in the beginning of 
this ycar, and waited upon the King at Oxford, not queſtioning but his me- 
rits and ſervices would caſily procure him a grant of the Preſidency of Mun. 


ſter. He was certainly the fitteſt perſon for that charge, and the Marquis of 


Ormonde had recommended him for it, repreſenting that the inveſting of him 
therewith would be much for the advantage of the King's ſervice in 
thoſe parts. But he was traverſed in that affair by the pretenſions of Hierome 
Weſton Earl of Portland, who had married the Lady Frances Stuart, ſiſter 
to James Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and by his Gracc's intereſt had 
not only obtained ſome years before a promiſe from the King, but had 
got alſo a fiant under his Majeſty's Privy Signet, for the paſſing of a Patent 
to conſtitute him Preſident of that Province. Means might have been 
found out to have contented the Earl with ſomething elſe full as agreeable 
to him, and to have gratified the Lord Inchiquin with a poſt, which he 
paſſionately deſired, and in which he was the belt qualified to ſerve the King, 
Bur inſtead of uſing thoſe means, Lord Inchiquin was abſolutely refuſed, not 
only an immediate grant of the Preſidency, but even the ſurvivance of it, 
after the demiſe or ceſſion of the Earl of Portland; for which no reaſon oc- 
curs, but that the King ſeeing the inconveniences of grants made, without 
any regard to the circumſtances of affairs in the time when they are to take 
place, had determined to make no more of that nature. It was propoſed in 
favour of Lord Inchiquin, that all the forces, which he had ſent over from 
Munſter, ſhould be united into one body, and being joined with a conſider- 


able body of horſe, ſhould form an Army, of which he was to be the Ge- 


neral, and in that capacity ſerve his Majeſty in England. Ne would have 
been well ſatisfied with that employment; but the King not being able to 
aſſign his Lordſhip the command of any County for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe 
forces, nor to draw them together without weakening thoſe under the Lord 
Hopton and other Commanders, this ſcheme was found impracticable. 

ord Inchiquin returned into Ireland much diſcontented; but undeter- 
mined what party to take. His reception at Court had been ſuch, that he 
made but a ſhort ſtay at Oxford; where ill- offices were done him after his 
departure®; to which a ſtratagem of his either gave occaſion, or furniſhed 
matter of provocation to his enemies. He had employed Edmond Fitz- 


gerald of Bally-Martir, to ſhew Lord Muskery the error of his proceedings 


and bring him back to his duty. On this account, as well as to bring him 
intelligence of the enemies deſigns, Edmond had licence to go often to 
Blarney, and brought thence ſuch private advices, as were not to be commu- 
nicated to any of the Officers, for fear the author ſhould thereby be diſ- 


covered. Lord Inchiquin underſtood this to be a device, as well for the ad- 


vantage of the Rebels deſigns, as the prevention of his, and in order to gain 
the knowledge of his power and ſtrength; yet he diſſembled the matter. In 
July before the Ceſſation he received intelligence from Fitggerald, that the 
Iriſh Army was advancing in great numbers to Capoquin and Liſmore, in- 
tending afterwards to fall upon the other towns and quarters which he yet 


held. Lord Inchiquin had under him forces that were not contemptible to 
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the enemy; but he had not a penny of money to pay them, nor one bit of CuAxLrs 


proviſion in his ſtores. The country too, and any place that he could have 


appointed for a rendezvous, was to bare, that it could not afford one day's CFWWI 


victual to his forces being all together; to that there was no mcans tor his 

ſoldiers to ſubſiſt, but by billets upon the almoſt ſtarved inhabitants tor diet. 

So many of them as could not be thus provided for, he was forced to ſend 

under the command of Colonel Mynn to ſeek a living in the enemies coun- 

try, which then afforded ſome corn that was ripe, upon which 1200 foot 

and two troops of horſe depended for ſuſtenance. They had many ot them 

only knives to cut it with, and no means to dreſs it, but burning it in ſheaf 
and grinding it in a few hand milnes; which was the reaſon, they could 

never dreſs two days proviſion in one day. In this condition he thought 

it good policy to make Fitzgerald believe, he would do wonders, it the 

enemy came into his quarters, knowing well it would be carried to Lord 

Mauskery ; and expreſſed himſelf ſorry, that his Lordſhip having profeſſed an 

unfeigned affection to his Majeſty's ſcrvice, did not conſider, how his party 

had addreſſed themſelves to his Highneſs to beſcech a gracious interpretation 

of their actions, and that their profeſſions of loyalty could never find credit, 
if they endeavoured the ruin of the King's Army and ſubjects. For his own 

part, he ſaid, he was hopeful to ſee an accommodation between his Majeſty* 
and his people of Ireland; and ſhould be loth to diſturb thoſe, who (he 

noped) would ſhortly be willing and uſcful to ſerve him. 

Fitzgerald communicating this to Lord Muskery, brought back in anſwer, 
that he found his Lordſhip deſirous to avoid bloodſhed, but unable to find any 
pretence to divert the courſe of that Army, unleſs Lord Iuchiquin would con- 
ſent to let them attack Capogurn or Liſmore, without interruption of the 
forces in other garriſons. Lord Inchiquin finding it impoſſible to take the 
field, if he had never ſuch a mind to it, ſecmed to cloſe with the propoſal, 
and made anſwer, that if they would retreat by ſuch a day, whether they 
took thoſe places or not, and would attempt no other prejudice to him, he 
would condeſcend thereto; threatening that if they failed thereof, he would 
fall upon and deſtroy them. The matter was agreed; the enemy inveſted 
thoſe places, being confident of taking them in time; but Lord Inchiquin 
judging, that if they took them, they would make good no more of their 
promiſe than they found advantageous to themſelves, had taken care to pro- 
vide them with garriſons well able to withſtand any of their attempts. He 
next uſed all the means he could to prevail with the ſeveral garriſons to vic- 
tual the ſoldiers for four or five days, to be able to make head againſt the 
enemy, who elſe would certainly be able to take both their ſubſtance and 
their lives from them. The inhabitants complicd with his demand, though 
they found great difficulty in doing it; and he preſently marched with all 
the forces he could draw together to Tate; giving out that the reſt of the 
Army were to join him there by ſuch a day, which was that, whereon they 
were to retreat. He had indeed ordered Colonel Minn to come to him 
with his forces, but they were not able to obey for the reaſons beforemen— 
tioned. The day agreed on being come, the enemy not removing accord- 
ing to promiſe, but ſtill continuing the ſiege, and his own Officers declining 
to fight without Mynn, he thought it neceſſary to uſe this further policy. 
He ſent John (fon of Edmond) Fitzgerald to let Lord Muskery know, that 
it was happy for him, all the forces were not come up as yet; but as they 
would be with him in two days, he could not keep them from falling upon 
him, if he did not quit the ſiege, which the forces already in the field were 
able to raiſe without Mynns body, and were ſo eager for the attempt, that 
he had much ado to reſtrain their ardour. As the Earl of Corke had juſt then 
brought him a meſſage from his Majeſty about the intended Ceſſation, 1 de- 
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CyAaRLEs ſired a conference with Lord Muskery in the preſence of that Earl and his 


brother the Lord Braghill; and acquainted him with the hopes his Majeſty 


V conceived, that his people of Ireland would repent of their errors, and appiy 
1044. themſclves to his Royal ſervice. This (Lord Inchiquin ſaid) had induced 


him rather to perſuade him to withdraw thoſe forces of his (as an act pro- 
ceeding from his own readineſs to comply with what might conduce to the 
King's ſervice) than be obliged to drive them thence with loſs. Musbery 
thereupon promiſed to draw off his forces, if they might return without any 
offer of hoſtilities on Lord Inchiquin's part; for which purpoſe a Ceſſation 
of ſix days was concluded, and ſoon after followed with another for a longer 
time. 

This is Lord Inchiquin's relation of the fact, which cauſed a reſentment in 
Lord Muskery, when he diſcovered how he had been over-reached in that 
tranſaction, and induced him to do ill offices to that Lord with the King, 
by putting the affair in a wrong light. The Earl of Corte was incenſed at 
it, as thinking it a deſign of Lord Inchiquin's to deprive him of thole places, 
which were part of his eſtate, and to leſſen his power in the Province by 
ſuffering them to be taken by the Iriſh. He gave in the more readily into 
this ſuſpicion, becauſe of an old animoſity between their two families, which 
had commenced in the time of the late Earl of Corke and Sir M. $7. Leger 
(the latter imagining his authority as Preſident leſlened by the former's great 
power in thoſe parts) and had been continued in their deſcendants and allies. 
Lord Inchiquin had no friend at Oxford to plead in his behalf, and it was 
caly to perſuade the King, that he was inclincd to the Parliament, and ready 
to eſpouſe their cauſe. This notion was encouraged by the character of the 
perſons © to whom he had cntruſted, in his abſeace, the command of the 
Army and Forts in Munſter. They were really by their principles and affec- 
tions attached to the Parliamentary Faction; and yet Lord Inchiquin ſeems 
to have acted without any ſuch deſign in putting them into thoſe commands; 
for Sir Hardreſs IWaller was the ſuperior Officer of all that were left in 
Munſter, and had a right ro command the Army in the General's abſence. 
The Officers, moſt to be confided in, had been ſent with the forces into 
England; great care being to be taken in that reſpect, to prevent the de- 
ſertion of the ſoldiers to the Parliament party. Of thoſe that were left, 
there was little choice to be made; but he pitched on ſuch as were beſt 
affected to his own perſon, and inclined to follow his fortunes ; who {he 
imagined) would take no ſtep without his concurrence. This was the beſt 
provition he could make in the caſe; but it was repreſented as done with 
a dclign to have the Province and all the garrigons in his power, when he 
ſhould find it time to declare for the Parliament. There were ſo many ap- 
pearances looking this way, that the repreſentation was eaſily credited. 

Advertiſements about theſe perſons and places were ſent over to the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde; but it was much eaſicr to ſee, than to prevent the danger. 
The only method that could be taken in the caſe, was the ſending over of 
the Earl of Portland immediately to take upon him, as Preſident, the com- 
mand of the forces and garriſons; but this inſtead of preventing, ſerved only 
to haſten the evil apprehended. It is a conſideration not unworthy of a 
Prince, when he is about to diſplace a great man, to reflect, whether he 
has it in his power to take from him his charge. Lord Inchiquin had 
the Province in his hands; and ſeeing himſelf loſt with the King by the jca- 
louſies entertained of his fidelity, hearing that Lord Portland was coming 
over to take poſſeſſion of his command, being reſolved never to ſerve under 
his rival, nor indeed under any man but the Marquis of Ormonde, and not 
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bearing the thought of being, after ſo many proofs of his capacity, and ſuch CAR 
eminent ſervices as he had done, reduced to a private and inconſiderable J. 
condition, determined at laſt to maintain his power, to break the Cellation, WW 
and to carry on the war under the direction of the Engliſh Parliament, _ 
The Marquis of Ormonde, knowing him diſcontented, and having oblcry- He <xp-/ 1+ 
ed him wavering, (as he paſſed by Dublin in his return from Oxford in the 338 Y 
beginning of April) was apprehenſive that he would ar laſt take this reſolu- 
tion, and had employed the Biſhop of Cloyne and Dean Boyle to diſſuade 
him from thoſe meaſures, but in vain. Lord Inchiquin in the July tollow- 
ing, alledging that he had not ſatisfaction made him by the Commilltonets 
as to his quarters, and pretending that the Ir; intended to break the Cel- 
ſation, declared open war againſt them. He had in the diſtreſs of his affairs 
made an agreement formerly with the Mayor and Corporation of Corke, that 
if they would advance 2000 / for the Army, and pay 2000/. more upon re- 
cciving from his Majeſty a mortgage of the cuſtoms ot that port, they ſhould 
not be troubled with any more payments to the foldicry. They had ad- 
vanced the firſt 2000/. and were ready to pay the other upon receipt of the 
Inſtruments, which being dated May zo. was not arrived, when © Lord Ju- 
chiquin had a mind to ceſs ſome ſoldiers on the town. Robert Coppinger the 
Mayor oppoſed it, as contrary to the agreement ; upon which his Lordſhip 
committed him to priſon. He ſoon after pretended that the [r;/Þ had a de- 
ſign upon Corke from an information made by ſome Engliſh women of the 
common talk of ſome Iriſh at Kilmallock ; which the Lord Licutcnant told 
him, he ſhould have given little credit to, if it had not been attended 
« with his Lordſhip's poſitive aſſurance, that there was ſuch a plot; an aſ- 
c ſurance, which, he conceived, was founded upon better grounds and con- 
te current circumſtances.” He preſſed the Marquis of Ormonde tor ſupplies, 
which he knew it was not in his power to give, expreſſing great jealouſics, 
not only of the Iriſh inhabitants in his garriſon towns, but alſo of the Eng- 
liſb, leſt they ſhould betray them to the Parliament. Ar laſt, on / 17. 
he declared his reſolution openly, addreſſing himſelf, with his Officersf, to 
the King to ſend to the Parliament for procuring a Peace in Enzland, and, 
by Sir T. Wharton, to the Parliament for ſupplics of all things neceſlary to 
carry on the war againſt the Iriſb. He made uſe of the mediation of Co- 
lonel Y. Fephſon Governor of Portſmouth to ſettle his agreement with the 
Parliament, aſſuring him that his brother Lieutenant Colonel Henry O Bryen 
ſhould deliver up J/areham into their hands, and come away with his whole 
regiment for Ireland; which was done accordingly. He utcd all his cndea- 
yours to draw back thither Sir 7. Pawlet, Colonel Mun, F. Leger, and 
all the other Officers and ſoldiers whom he had ſent into England for the 
King's ſervice; and ſoon after pretending that the Iriſh had applied to fo- 
reign Princes for ſupplies, and would not make peace on reaſonable terms; 
and that they intended to ſurprize all his garriſons, he drove the Magiſtrates 
and all the Roman Catholick inhabitants out of Corke, Toughall, and Kin— 
ſale, allowing them to take none of their goods with them, but what they 
could carry on their backs, and ſeizing all the proviſions and effects in their 
houſes. The caſe of theſe poor people was certainly very hard, being forced 
to abandon thcir habitations, without any thing whercon to ſubſiſt, and to 
retire into the Ir;ſh quarters, which in the eye of the law expoſed them to 
the penalties of High Treaſon ; his Lordſhip thinking it neceſſary for his 
own ſecurity, not to ſuffer them to remain in the Engliſh quarters. 
Lord Inchiquin was received with open arms by the Engliſh Parliament, 
and was promiſed large and immediate ſupplies, which not coming with that 
L. 37. His letter to the Marquis of Ormonde, June 1. 1644. L. 52, 93, 200. 
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CHarLEscxpcdition or in that abundance which he expected, he as eaſily repented his 


WY WV tent. But he was now engaged too far to retreat: the Parliament ſhi 
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engagement with them, as he had haſtily made it in the height of his diſcon- 


ing 
filled all the ports under his command; his Officers in general cxgerly ar 
lowed the Covenant, according to the example ſet them by Sir V. Fenton 
and the Commanders in Toughall s. But his Lordſhip openly expreſſed his 
diſlike of that proceeding, though contended for, as neceſſary, to engage the 
aſſiſtance of the Parliament, and declared, that, for his part, he would not 
take it till the Ceſlation was expired; (till affecting a regard to a treaty which 
he had ſo earneſtly preſſed in the diſtreſs of his affairs: and then, if there 
was no Peace concluded upon honourable terms, he would join heartily with 
the Parliament, and take their aſſiſtance. To engage his forces in the fame 
meaſures which he intended to take himſelf, he cauſed an oath to be admi- 
niſtered to the ſoldiers, whereby they obliged themſelves ro endeavour the 
extirpation of Popery, to carry on the war againſt the Iriſh, notwithſtanding 
any command, proclamation or agreement to the contrary, and to ſubmit to 
no peace or conditions with them, without the conſent and allowance of the 
King and Parliament of England. | 

The form of this oath he ſent to the Lord Eſinond Governor of the im- 
portant fort of Duncannon, preſſing him to tender it to his ſoldiers and to 
engage himſelf in the ſame cauſe; and offering to ſend him a Parliament 
ſhip for his aſſiſtance. The Lord Eſinond had received conſiderable ſupplies 
from time to time both from the King in England, and from the Marquis 
of Ormonde in Ireland, and made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and 
duty to his Majeſty, and of reſolution to obey the orders of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. On this occaſion he gave Lord Inchiquins meſſenger an anſwer in 
the preſence of Major Capron, the next commanding Officer of the garriſon, 
and zealouſly affected to the King's cauſe, importing a refuſal to enter into 
any meaſures with his Lordſhip, or to deviate in the leaſt from the orders of 
the State; bur privately encouraged Lord Inchiquin to ſend him ſome ſhip- 
ping. A Parliament frigat came accordingly into the harbour, and immedi- 
ately all the ſoldiers and inferior Officers, (in Caprons abſence) went on 
board and took the Covenant. Lord Eſmond pretended this was done againſt 
his will, and complained to the Lord Lieutenant of the unrulineſs and diſ- 
affection of his ſoldiers, whom he wanted power to controul, and means to 
ſupply. The Marquis of Ormonde immediately ordered a quantity of proviſi- 
ons on board a ſhip, with two companies of ſoldiers, upon whole fidelity 
he could abſolutely depend; and to encourage his Lordſhip to continue con- 
ftant to his profcſlions of loyalty, ſent him a Commiſſion to raiſe and com- 
mand a troop of horſe, which he had long ſollicited. Lord Eſinond had 
now got all he could expect from the King, and fancying he ſhould be bet- 
ter paid by the Parliament, pretended that he could not command his men, 
and had not power to receive the two companies. For his better ſecurity 
in that reſpect, he ſtill kept the Parliament ſhips in the river before the fort, 
who by the advantage of that port and Milford. haven, infeſted the neigh- 
5 ſeas, and intercepted the ſhips which traded between England and 

ublin. 

All this while he was renewing his declarations of inviolable duty to the 
King and good affections to his ſervice, and aſcribing all the exceptionable 
part of his conduct to the diſobedicnce of his men; which ſerved him for 
an excuſe, though there were various circumſtances which ſhewed that diſo- 
bedicnce to be only the effect of his connivance, if not of his ſecret encou- 
ragement. The Marquis of Ormonde knew this very well; but wanting 
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power to remove him from his command, he thought fit to acquaint Lord Can 
Eſinond with the ſuſpicions of others, © who were not ſo well aftured, as 1, 
« himſelf, of his loyalty; and therefore whatever colourable circumſtances CLWV 
c there were for thoſe ſuſpicions, he would not give fo much advantage to 1044- 
them, as to call away his Lordſhip from thence, where (he was yet contt- 

« dent) it might be in his power, either then, or at {ſome other time, to rc- 

« duce his men to obedience, or to diſpoſſeſs them of the tort.” There was 
another reaſon which reſtrained the Marquis of Ormonde from taking a ſtep 

which might, by the malcvolent world, be conſtrued to be taken with a 

view to his private advantage. The King, conſidering the importance ot the 

place, which required it ſhould be committed to a perſon of honour and 

truſt, had on the laſt March 23. h made him a grant tor lite of the govern- 

ment of Duncannon fort, to commence upon the death of Lord Z/nond, 

or other avoidance of that command, with an allowance tor 100 warders, 

two canoncers, and a Lieutenant. The removal ot Lord FE/mond would have 

put the Marquis into immediate poſſeſſion of all the emoluments oi that 
charge; and what might poſlibly have had a different effect wwon anot'wer, 

not altogether ſo regardleſs of his own intcreſt on all occaſions, was an ct- 

fectual motive to deter him from either actually diſplacing the preicnt Go- 
vernor, or running any hazard in making the attempt. Thus Lord FE /1on.” 

being continued in his government, ſoon after left off all correſpondence with 

the State, and i declared himſelf openly for the Parliament. 

Lord Inchiquin, to call in help from all quarters, applicd him to the 42%»: 
Eſtates of Scotland, and the Commanders of the Scots forces in Ulſter , al- ben 
ſuring them of his reſolution to concur with them in carrying on the war trig es. 
againſt the Iriſ. Monroe had in the beginning of July retired to his quar- 
ters and diſmiſſed his forces; upon which the Iriſb Army .had advanced to 
Charlemont. The Earl of Caſtlehaven, who commanded it, finding no ene— 
my in the field to oppoſe him, marched towards the County of Downer, and 
poſted himſelf at Tanrage. Monroe thereupon drew out his Scots forces, 
and encamping with them and Colonel Hill's horſe about Dromore, till the 
other regiments of that Province joined him, had his quarters beaten up on 
Aug. 12. by the Iriſh. Caſtlehaven advancing with 1000 horſe and 2000 
foot to take a view of the enemy, diſcovered an ambuſh of the Sc., and caul- 
ing his dragoons to light, (for his foot were left at a paſs about three miles i 
off) attacked them, cut off a whole troop of horſe, and followed the exe— i 
cution of the reſt to the very walls of the town, killing above 100 of the 
foot, with the loſs only of ſix or eight of his own party, and ſome few 
wounded. Monroe being ſoon after joined by the Donnegal forces, advanced 
with an Army of 12000 foot and 1509 horſe to Armagh: and Caſllehaven 
not ſtrong enough to fight him, retired to Charlemont. This was a very 
convenient poſt, there being a large plain joined to it, the Blachmater run- 
ning on the one ſide, with a bridge over it near the fort; and the reſt ſur- 
rounded with bogs and mooriſh ground, ſo that it was in a manner impoſ- 
ſible to be forced. The two Armies lay thus within three miles of one 
another for ſix weeks together, without any action, except a few skirmiſhes 
between the outguards and ſcouts. It may be proper however to take no- 
tice of an attack made upon three troops of Owen O Neilès horſe, poſted 
at a paſs on the Blackwater between Benborbe and Kinnard, to keep the 
enemy from ſpoiling the country on Dungannon fide, who were beaten off 
with the loſs of ſome men, Captain Charles Hovenden and Art Oge O Nettle 
killed, and Con Baccagh O Netle wounded. This being done before the 
face of Lieutenant Colonel Fennel, who with a ſtrong ſquadron of the 
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CHARLEs Leinſter horſe, looked on and flatly refuſed to relieve them, exceedingly dif. 
I. guſted Owen, (who was ſick at this time) and ſeems to be the firſt occaſion 
of the jcalouſy between the Ulſter Iriſh and thoſe of the other Provinces, 
1644. which aftcrwards proved ſo detrimental to the affairs of the Confederares. 
Caſtiehaven ar laſt being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, decamped ſuddenly, 
and marching forty miles in twenty-four hours, retired wich his Army to 
Clunntes on the borders of the County of Cavan, where he was better ſup- 
plied. Monroe followed him, but not being able to draw him to an en- 
gagement, returned on Oct. 7. to his garriſons, and diſperſed his Army, as 
Caſtlehaven did likewiſe, after fetching off his canon, which he had left at 
Charlemont. This was the only attempt which the Scots, ever furious in 
their declarations, and ever dilatory in their proceedings for carrying on the 
war, made towards doing any important ſervice againſt the IJriſb, either in 
this, or the 1 year. Whether their deſire of being continued longer 
in pay and in poſſeſſion of a good part of Ulſter, made them play the good 
husbands in the management of the war, or whether this ination were 
owing to their weakneſs and inability, is hard to ſay. It is certain that about 
three months after this campaign, the State of Scotland recalled twelve men 
cout of each of their companies to oppoſe Montroſs, and they complained 
heavily of not being ſupplied with neceſſaries, as promiſed by the Engliſh 
Parliament, 

Treaty of Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the field, the treaty of Peace was carrying on 
Di at Dublin. The Marquis of Ormonde had | on July 26. received a Com- 
miſſion for that purpoſe, and having notified it to the Lord Muskery, the 
General Aſſembly of the Jriſb then met at Kilkenny, did on Aug. 1 1. appoint 
Commiſſioners on their part to treat of and conclude both a Peace and Ceſ- 
ſation. Among theſe they had named Thomas Fleming titular Archbiſhop of 
Dublin; but the Lord Lieutenant excepted to him, adhering to his reſolu- 
tion of admitting none of the Clergy to treat on that ſubject. There be- 
ing no reſtriction of that nature in his Commiſlion, (a copy whereof had 
been ſent them) they juſtified their choice, but to remove the difficulty, 
thought fit that the Prelate ſhould ſtay at home, with thtee laymen, who did 
not care, or were hindered, to attend at the Treaty, (viz. the Marquis of 
Antrim, Sir Richard Everard, and Richard Martin) and deſired ſafe-con- 
ducts might be ſent for the rcſt, who were the Lord Muskery, Alexander 
Macdonnet, Sir Robert Talbot, Dermot O Bryen, Geoffrey Browne, Patrick 
Darcy, John Dillon, and Nicholas Pluncket. Theſe ſet out on Aug. 31. 
for Dublin, which the Marquis of Ormonde had appointed for the place of 
the Treaty; it being for his Majeſty's honour that his ſubjects ſhould repair 
to him on ſuch an occaſion, and that being the uſual and conſtant reſidence 
of all his vicegerents. Upon their arrival, the Ceſſation was readily renewed 
to Dec. 1. and afterwards continued to a longer time; but the buſineſs of 

peace was a work of greater difficulty. 

The Treaty for it was opened on Sept. 6. by the Iriſb Commiſſioners pre- 
ſenting the ſame propoſitions which had been offered to his Majeſty at Ox- 
ford; to which the ſame anſwers were returned. The J1riſh endeavoured to 
ſupport the equity of their demands by certain reaſons, which they delivered 
to the Lord Chancellor Bolton, Sir M. Euſtace, and the other Commiſſion- 
ers appointed by the Lord Lieutenant and Council to confer with them. 
The chief of theſe related to the Act of Oblivion, the abolition of the Court 
of Wards, the reverſal or annulling ot outlawries and attainders, and the 
repeal of the penal laws. The Triſh deſired the Act of Oblivion might be 
general and extend to all, becauſe by the practice of England, in the wars 
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of the Barons, and of the Houſes of Zork and Lancaſter, and in the late CHARLES 
Scots troubles, and by the experience of all Nations and Ages, ſuch a general . 
Act ſeemed neceſſary to extinguiſh all animoſities, and to put an end to the Te 
troubles of a Kingdom. They urged againſt the Court of Wards, That it 1644. 
« was a new Court, never known in Ireland till 14. Fac. that it had no war- 
« rant from any law or ſtatute, whereas that of England was created by Act 
of Parliament; that the ſubject was extremely oppreſſed thereby, through 
the multitude of informations againſt all frecholders, from the higheſt ro 
the loweſt, without any limitation of time, the frequent Courts of Eichca- 
tors and Feodaries, the deſtruction of the tenures of meſue Lords by ille- 
gal finding of them to be in capite, the ſale of wards, the want of pro- 
viſion for the portions of younger children, whereby they periſhed or took 
ill courſes, and the non-payment of debts; that the wards were neglected, 
« and whilſt the Officers of the Court raiſed vaſt fortunes to themſelves, the 
« King did not reccive one ſhilling advantage for twenty times the damage 
« done his people; that they did not deſire any diminution of his Majeſty's 
« profit, but were willing that the perſonal ſervice ſhould on all occaſions, 
« be performed, and a courſe taken, as well for ſecuring that ſervice and 
© the King's revenue, as for the preſervation of heirs and orphans, and the 
« ſatisfaftion of creditors.” With regard to the annulling of indictments 
and outlawries, they inſiſted on the © time of their being found or pro- 
te mulged, when the Kingdom was governed by perſons who plotted the 
<« total extirpation of the Roman Catholicks, and as much as in them lay, 
* did for that end increaſe the troubles, and ſhut up the gates of his Maje- 
« ſty's mercy againſt thoſe of their Religion, even ſuch of them as were un- 
te deniably innocent, as might appear by many inſtances; the manner of ap- 
« pointing Sheriffs who returned the Jurors, and the perſons appointed ; the 
« Jurors condition and affection; the infinite number of perſons indicted and 
« outlawed, being never called to anſwer; and other circumſtances touching 
te the ſaid records, being ſo generally deſtructive to the ſaid Roman Catho- 
« licks, that they could not bur inſiſt on the taking of them off from the 
« file.” For the repcal of the penal laws, they urged, “the arbitrary power 
* and great oppreſſion of the High Commiſſion Court, the incapacity thereby 
« contraQted for all offices and employments, their being diſabled to ſuc out 
« livery of their cſtates without taking the Oath of Supremacy, the ſevere 
« penalties of various kinds thereby inflicted on all of their religion; fo 
« that if they were put in execution, no Roman Catholick could ſubſiſt in 
« a Nation, the bulk whereof conſiſted in the profeſſors of that Religion, 
ce there being in it an hundred Roman Catholicks to one of any other Reli- 
« gion; in which reſpe& the caſe of Ireland was very different from that 
« of England or Scotland, where there was ſcarce one Roman Catholick to 
« 1000 Proteſtants.” 

The ſeveral propoſitions were debated between the Commiſſioners of both 
ſidesmon the 13th, 14th, 16th and 17th of that month. The firſt point 
diſputed was the diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, which the [r;/þ preſ- 
ſed on account of its being determined by the death of the Lord Deputy 
Wandesford, and of the illegal order made ſince Aug. 7. 1641. excluding 
Roman Catholicks from the Houſe. Being asked how they could have the 

new one which they ſo much defired, when ſuch numbers of their party, 
Lords, Gentlemen, and Freeholders, were outlawed and attainted, they pro- 
poſed to have all the records thereof taken off the file, and vacated by di- 
retions from his Majeſty, or by order of the Houſe of Lords. The Lord 
Chancellor anſwered, that this was not to be done in the way propoſed 
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able for the King, and the ſafeſt for them who were to receive the benefit 


thereof; that the regular and ordinary way was, either by a plea before, or 
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by a writ of crror after, attainder, either in the ſame Court or in Parliament; 
but as there were very many concerned in the caſe, this would be a tedious 
courle ; ſo that to proceed by bill in the preſent Parliament was much the 
ſpeedier and ſafer way, warranted by authority in print, and adviſed by all 
the Judges of England in the like caſe 1. H. VII. fol. 5. To this the 1rjh 
agreed: but yet deſited a more ſpeedy way might be thought on for remoy- 
ing attainders. They agrecd likewiſe to qualify their demand of annulling 
all the ordinances of the preſent Parliament ſince Aug. 7. 1641. but inſiſted 
ſtrongly on the ſuſpenſion of Poyning's Act, ſo far as related to the ratifying 
of the matters to be agreed upon in the Treaty, as the more expeditious 
way of enacting them. It was replied, that by 11. E/zz. c. 8. no Bill could 
be certified into England for the repeal or ſuſpenſion of that AQ, before it 
was firſt agreed on by a majority of both Houſes of Parliament in Ireland; 
and the ſending of ſuch a Bill into England, (which was neceſſary) would 
take up as much time, as the tranſmitting of all the other Bills to be agreed 
on in the Treaty; and there was no manner of reaſon to fear any altera- 
tion of the Bills there, becauſe it could not be done without breach of the 
articles, 

As to the propoſition of leaving all debts in ſtatu quo, or of releaſing 
them mutually, it was ſaid, that it could not be done but by Act of Par- 
liament, and his Majeſty could not in juſtice or honour aſſent to an AR 
which ſhould releaſe the debts due to his Proteſtant ſubjects, who had not 
offended. But as to the debts which came to his Majeſty by their attainders, 
he would ſhew his grace to them by remitting all that had not been received ; 
as indeed none of them had, except one of 1200/7. due to Mr. Arc 
which had been applied to the ule of the Army. To this the Iriſb Com- 
miſſioners had nothing to oppoſe, nor indeed to the anſwers given to their 
ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth propoſitions. They had made no calculation of the 
profits accruing to his Majelty by the Ceurt of Wards, and were not pre- 
pared to propoſe any method of preſerving the tenures, or ſettling an equi- 
valent revenue in lieu thereof. They preſſed much for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to aſſert the independency of the Parliament and Kingdom of Ireland; 
to which it was replied, that a Declaration of both Houſes (which was in 
their own power) would be as effectual as any Act; that if it was not their 
right already, an Act of Parliament could not make it ſo, for it would not 
bind the Parliament of England; and that what they deſired was already 
done by ſeveral Acts paſſed in Ireland, which the Chancellor mentioned. 
The Iriſh allowed all this; but conſidering how their independency had been 
hurt by the late Acts in England, to which his Majeſty (the proper judge of 
the power of both Parliaments) had aſſented, they ſtill thought a new Act 
neceſſary: but had nothing to reply, when it was ſaid, that however it was to 
be wiſhcd, it was by no mcans ſeaſonable to deſire it in the preſent time. 
The other points about the juriſdiction of the Council Board, the book of 
rates, and limitation of the time of the chief Governors, and reſtraining their 
purchaſe of lands, admitted of little debate. Nor was there much about 
the propoſition for repcaling the penal laws; the Jriſb being only deſired to 
{pecity ſuch as they wanted to have repealed; and the Chancellor only ob- 
lerving in general, that no blood had been ſpilt in Ireland on occaſion of 
any of thoſe laws, and that moſt of the ſtatutes complained of had been 
made, when the whole Nation was of one Religion, and did not really con- 
cern Religion, ſo much as the ſuppreſſion of a foreign juriſdiction, which 
could not by any means be admitted again into the Kingdom. More yy 
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not ſaid upon this ſubject, it having been before agreed by the Chancellor CHarLEs 
and his aſſiſtants, not to difpute it, but only to hear and report to the I. 
Council. CY WV 

There were ſome additional propoſitions of leſſer moment made by the 194+ 
Iriſh in this Treaty; ſome relating to the diſabling of the great Officers of 
the Crown from being farmers of the cuſtoms, the ſuppreſſing of monopo- 
lies, the limiting of the Court of Caſtle-chamber, and ſome other matters, 
in which his Majeſty had propoſed in the 17th year of his reign to extend 
his grace to them. To theſe the like anſwers were returned, as had been 
adviſed by the Council of England at that time. Others being matters of 
mere grace, were referred to his Majeſty's own determination. Thole for 
a new method of appointing Sheriffs, and for proclaiming the Scots, and 
all that oppoſed the Ceſſation, Traitors, were abſolutely rejected. 

The Marquis of Ormonde in his turn thought it neceſſary to make ſome 7 Marguis of 
demands in behalf of his Majeſty, the Proteſtant Clergy and Laity of Jre- . * 
land. For the King he demanded a preſent reſtitution of all the cities, 2 de 
towns, caſtles, forts, lands, artillery, arms and ammunition poſſeſſed by thoking, Church, 
Roman Catholick Confederates, and that the juriſdiction and government 2 _Y 
aſſumed by them, {hould be immediately abrogated. They agreed to reſtore 
the former, and relinquiſh the other, upon a full ſettlement of the affairs 
of the Kingdom. He inſiſted on their anſwering to the King all the rents, 
compoſitions, ſubſidies and cuſtoms duc before Oct. 23. 1641; and they pro- 
feſſed themſelves ready to pay all that they had received and were due be- 
fore Aug. 7. in that year, on which day (they ſaid) happened that fatal and 
inforced adjournment of the Parliament, from whence all the diſtractions of 
the Kingdom ſprung. He demanded payment of the reſidue of the 30800 /. 
ſtipulated by the Ceſſation, and of the cuſtoms of J/aterford and Roſs ſince 
that time; but they maintained, that the firſt had been over-paid, as ſhould 
be made appear upon account, and that the latter belonged to them by the 
Articles of the Ceſſation, thoſe towns lying within their quarters. The de- 
mands about the cuſtom to be laid on tobacco, and the profits of wine and 
aquavitz licences, &c. to be ſettled by Act of Parliament upon the Crown, 
towards ſupporting the charge of the Kingdom, according to the reſolution 
in his Majeſty's late Graces in A. D. 1641, they thought proper to be de- 
termined upon the concluſion of the Treaty. They made an anſwer not 
much different to the Lord Lieutenant's demands in favour of the Proteſtant 
Clergy, that they ſhould be immediately reſtored to all their churches, juriſ- 
ditions and poſſeſſions, and be allowed one half of the tythe corn of this 
year's harveſt for their preſent ſubſiſtence, and that all their houſes and churches, 
as well cathedral as parochial, which had been demoliſhed or defaced by the 
Roman Catholick party, ſhould be repaired by them with all convenient ſpeed, 
and put into as good a condition, as they were on OFF. 23. 1641. Theſe 
they deferred anſwering, till the determination of their own propoſition tor 
the freedom of their Religion. 

The demands in behalf of his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects were, that pre- 

{ent reſtitution ſhould be made to them of all the caſtles and eſtates, of which 
they were poſſeſſed in the beginning of the Rebellion; that all goods, cvi- 
dences and writings delivered to Roman Catholicks in truſt, or pillaged by 
them, be reſtored, or the proprictor be left to his remedy for the recovery of 
his goods or damages; that ſuch caſtles and houſes, as being ſurrendered 
were atterwards demoliſhed by the Roman Catholick Confederates contrary * 
to articles, ſhould be rebuilt by thoſe who deſtroyed them; and that the 
Proteſtant proprietors of lands lying in the Confederates quarters, and poſ- 
leſſed by them ſince the Ceſſation, might have the 4th ſheaf of che corn of 
the preſent harveſt, or the value thereof. The 1r;ſh Commiſſioners anſwered 
to 
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CHARLEsto theſe, that aftcr a full ſettlement reciprocal reſtitution ſhould be made, 


I. 


I 


Chief matters 


in diſpute. 


to the poſſeſſors thereof on Of. 22. 1641. of all eſtates, except the rerri- 
tory of [dough and ſome lands in the County of Wicklow, whence the na- 
tives were by an high hand cxtrajudicially expelled ſince the year 1633; that 
they thought themſelves more damnified by pillaging and rapine, than the 
Proteſtants; but to preyent endleſs ſuits and troubles, they conceived this 
matter fit to be ſeriouſly debated and finally ended upon the ſettlement; that 
they knew of no caſtle or fort demoliſhed contrary to articles, but when the 
particulars ſhould appear, they would give particular anſwers; and that as 
themſelves received no profits out of their eſtates in the Proteſtant quarters, 
they conceived it not equal, that the Proteſtants ſhould receive the profit of 
theirs, until after a ſettlement; and then the profits of both were to be re- 
ciprocally received by all parties reſpectively. 

Such were the matters debated in this Treaty, which broke off in the be- 
ginning of October, the Commiſſioners not being able to adjuſt the princi- 
pal matters in diſpute relating to Religion, and the Act of Oblivion n. The 
King graciouſly offered the Roman Catholicks, an allowance of the free ex- 
erciſe of their Religion, as in the moſt moderate time of Queen Elixa- 
beth, or King Fames's reign 3 a general pardon for all crimes, which ſhould 
extend to their lives and eſtates, wherein ſome ſpecial offences were to be 
excepted, for the ſatisfying of the juſtice of the Kingdom ; a diſcharge of all 
his rents, cuſtoms and other duties, which became due from any of them 
ſince October 1641; and his Royal Word and Promiſe, that they ſhould be 
admitted to all places of honour and truſt in the Commonwealth equally 
with his other good ſubjects, if they ſhould by their loyalty and duty merit 
the ſame. But theſe offers would not be accepted, unleſs the ſtatutes of 
2. Eliz. and all the other laws penal to them might be repealed. They in- 
ſiſted likewiſe upon the ſuſpenſion of Poyning's Act, as to ſuch things as 
ſhould be agreed upon in the Treaty, and that there ſhould be no exception 
in the pardon; the admitting of any exception being (as they ſaid) inconſiſtent 
with their Oath of Aſſociation. The Lord Lieutenant ſent the Lord Bra- 
bazon, Sir H. Tichburne and Sir James Ware to give his Majeſty an account 
of all the proccedings in the Treaty, and to know his pleaſure in the parti- 
culars, which remained to be adjuſted. To allow time for their return, the 


Treaty was adjourned to Jan. 10. and upon the accident which befel them 
was farther put off till April 10. 1645. 


The Marquizrof The Marquis of Ormonde found in this Treaty, what he had always appre- 


Ormonde de- 
fires to quit the hended 


Government. 


„that the /riſþ Commiſſioners, on account of his relation to ſome 
of them, and his intereſt in the peace of the Kingdom, expected greater fa- 
yours from him, than they could either hope to obtain, or perhaps preſume 
to ask of a ſtranger, and particularly that he ſhould uſe his credit with the 
King, to perſuade him to yield to what he juſtly thought unfit for his Ma- 
jeſty to grant, and unreaſonable for them to demand. He imagined, that 
when they found themſelves diſappointed of what they wiſhed, they would 
be apt to lay the blame upon him, and be leſs diſpoſed to hearken to thoſe 
advices and motives which he might offer to engage them to lower their de- 
mands, and ſubmit themſelves to his Majeſty's pleaſure . Hence upon Col- 
lonel Barry's repairing to the King about this time, he gave him inſtructions, 
to repreſent this and other inconveniences peculiar to himſelf, and humbly 
to deſire his Majeſty to be pleaſed ſpeedily to appoint ſome other more fit- 
ting perſon for the Government of the Kingdom. That Gentleman was 
charged to aſſure his Majeſty, that it was not, either wearineſs of the trou- 
ble, fear of the danger, or unwillingneſs to ſerve him further in that poſt at 
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his own charge, which moved the Lord Lieutenant to deſite that he would CHARLES 
otherwiſe diſpoſe of that government and his own ſervice; but a plain fore- I. 
ſight that he muſt ſhortly quit it for want of bread, or become ſubject to 
the inſolencies of the Iriſb or Covenanters, from either of which diſhonours 144. 
he humbly deſired to be ſeaſonably relieved. The Colonel was likewiſe to 
intorm the King how the means that hitherto had ſupported the Marquis of 
Ormonde, and in a great part his Majeſty's Army in Leinſter, mult ncceſlarily 
and ſuddenly fail, and to acquaint Lord Dygby with this humble ſuit, and 
deſire his aſſiſtance for obtaining it. 
The King himſelf, and every Miniſter about him, were too well perſuaded 
of the neceſſity of the Marquis of Ormonde's being at the head ot the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, and of the impoſſibility of ſupporting the King's af— 
fairs in that country by the credit or management of any other perſon, to 
comply caſily with a requeſt of this nature. He was ſtill continued in his 
charge, and Lord Digby came over not long aſter to bear a ſhare of the 
odium, which his reffal of ſome of the Contcdcrates deſires occaſioned. 
The King was very ſenſible of the great burden lying upon the Lord Licu- 
tenant, and the vaſt expence in which that charge involved him, to the in- 
conceivable prejudice of his private fortune. This he hoped ſome time or 
other to be able to repair, and in the mean time was deſirous to ſhew his 
ſenſe of the Marquis of Ormonde's loſles and ſervices by ſuch grants and fa- 
vours as were at preſent in his power. He had on May 10. this year ſent 
him orders to confer the honour of Knighthood on his eldeſt fon Thomas 
Lord Offory, whereby the wardſhip and marriage of that young Nobleman's 
body (in caſe he ſurvived his father) was diſcharged. He“ now © conſider- 
ing the vaſt ſums of money expended by the Marquis of Ormonde in his 
ſervice in Ireland, ſince his entrance into the government thereof, for 
« which he had mortgaged and engaged the greateſt part of his own eſtate, 
c upon terms much to his own diſadvantage, for the ſupport of his Majeſty's 
e ſervice; and thinking himſelf bound in juſtice and honour, ſo to ſecure 
te the ſame to him that he might receive it again,” ordered a Commiſſion to 
be iſſued out under the Great Scal to the Lord Chancellor Bolton, the Earl of 
| Roſtommon, the Biſhop of Cloyne, Lord Lambert, Lord Chief Baron Bolton, 
and Sir James Ware, to receive and examine his accompts of what he had 
disburſed in his ſervice; and upon certificate made to the Council, and their 
approbation thereof, directed effectual grants to be made to the ſaid Marquis 
and his hcirs of ſo many of the manors and lands of the Crown as ſhould 
amount to 100 J. a year for every thouſand pounds, which he had expended 
in the ſervice, or were due to him for his entertainments. His Majeſty, 
though he would not conſent to the Lord Lieutenant's quitting the Govern- 
ment, was yet pleaſed to ſend him a licence for repairing into England, 
when, and as oftcn as he ſhould think fit, leaving Deputics to goycrn in his 
abſence. 
For the better enabling of him to go on in the courſe of his government, New powers 
the King ſent over orders r for the Lord Lieutenant to proceed with the ad- 2 
vice of the Judges againſt all abſentees according to the laws in force, and, ie King. 
to ſeize their eſtates ; which would leſſen the miſchiefs ariſing from their 
abſence, and contribute ſomething to the publick charge. Orders were allo 
lent, that no wardſhip ſhould be granted by the Court of Wards, but to 
ſuch perſons and on ſuch conditions as the Lord Licutenant ſhould think fit. 
A power likewiſe was given him to determine all cuſtodiums formerly granted, 
and to apply the profits thereof to the ſupport of the Army; to ſequeſter 
dilaffected perſons from the Council Board, and to remove and change the 
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CHARLES Governors of Counties, cities, caſtles and forts at his pleaſure. And that no 


body might, in ſuch troubleſome times, ſuffer any inconvenience by having 


paid obcdience to his Majeſty's orders, a warrant was ſent for a general par- 
1645. 


don of all offences under the Great Seal to the chicf Governor, the Privy 
Counſellors, Miniſters and others, that had been employed and acted in any 
part of his ſervice. 

The King having reccived from the Privy Counſellors before-mentioned 
a full account of all tranſactions on the late Treaty, was pleaſed to ſignify 
his approbation of all the Marquis of Ormonde's proceedings therein, and 
particularly of the anſwers given by him to the ſeveral propoſitions of the 
Roman Catholicks; and to require him to inſiſt upon the ſaid anſwers, ſo 
far as he ſhould find it likely to prevail with them to reſt ſatisfied therewith, 
and to ſettle a Peace upon juſt and reaſonable conditions. But if a war was 
unavoidable without yielding to further terms, his Majeſty, upon a moſt care- 
ful enquiry, and a full conſideration of the true ſtate of the Kingdom, and 
the Proteſtants there, being ſo weak and indigent of all things neceſſary to 
a war, as there was not the leaſt hope that they could be able to maintain 
themſelves, againſt the power of the Iriſh, unleſs ſupported by ſuch extra- 
ordinary ſupplics from England, as all the world knew to be impoſlible for 
him in his preſent condition to afford them; and in pious and tender care 
of the preſcrvation of his Proteſtant ſubjects, for which no viſible means 
offered but a Peace, thought fit to authoriſe the Lord Lieutenant to conclude 
a preſent Peace in that Kingdom, upon ſuch further degrees of conceſſion 
to the Roman Catholicks, as he ſhould find could not be denied, without re- 
lapſing into a war. There were two points, in which this diſcretionary 
power given to the Marquis of Ormonde was limited; the one was the re- 
peal of the penal ſtatutes againſt Recuſants, in which he could not, either 
with his own honour, or the ſafety of his Proteſtant ſubjects, (for whoſe 
ſake he had yielded fo far) conſent to more than was expreſſed in the Mar- 
quis's anſwers to their propoſitions concerning Religion. The other was 
the ſuſpenſion of Poyning's At; however as to this laſt, if upon debate in 
Ireland any expedient could be found to prevent the danger apprehended 
from ſuch a ſuſpenſion, his Majeſty ordered the Lord Lieutenant rather to 
yicld in that point alſo, than to fall back into the extremity of a war, 
wherein he was ſo little able to maintain and protect his ſubjects of that 
Kingdom, 

The Marquis of Ormonde had formerly recommended to the King, as a 
proper meaſure to prevent the Iriſh from breaking out into a new war, that 
he ſhould iſſue out an authority for receiving to mercy ſuch of the Rebels as 
were dcſirous to return to their duty, and to grant them pardon for life and 
cltate ; not queſtioning but by advantage thereof ſo to divide their counſels, 
that they ſhould never be able to unite more in carrying on a war againſt 
his Majeſty. The *t King at this time, fearing the unreaſonableneſs of the 
Confederate party would prevent the concluſion of a Peace, empowered the 
Lord Licutcnant to iſſue out commiſſions to receive the ſubmiſſions of ſuch 
as were willing to embrace Peace upon the conditions he was pleaſed to 
grant, and to reſtore them to their blood, eſtates and poſſeſſions. To pave 
at the ſame time the way to Peace, by reconciling the 1riſh to the continu- 
ance of the preſent Parliament, he thought fit to expreſs his diſlike of an 
order made, under the adminiſtration of Sir V. Parſons, by the Houle of 
Commons, for excluding all ſuch members thereof as ſhould refuſe to take 


the Oath of Supremacy, it being an encroachment upon his Royal Autho- 


rity, Without which no ſuch oath ought to be impoſed upon his ſubjects, 
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whole liberty he conceived himſelf bound by all ways and means to preſerve. CHarLEs 


For theſe reaſons he ordered the Lord Lieutenant to call betore him the 


Speaker and Members of the Houſe, and require them to vacate that order, W 


there being no law or ſtatute of force in Ireland to ſupport the tame. This 
was an Act neceſſary to vindicate his own prerogative, which had been in- 
vaded by that order, as well as to give ſome ſatisfaction to the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, who were thereby aggrieved in a point which they had moſt at 
heart, and on which depended all their hopes of redreis, cither of pretent 
or future grievances : but he parted with his own rights and revenue to 
oblige and caſe his Protcſtant ſubjects. With this view he returacd a Bill 
which had been tranſmitted to England by the Lord Lieutenant and Coun— 
cil, for remitting to the Proteſtants of Ireland, as well of the Clergy as of 
the Laity, all rents, compoſitions, ſervices, twenticth paits, and {irlt-fruits, 
duc unto his Majeſty at Michaelmas 1641, or at any time ſince, or to be 
duc to him at Eaſter 1645. This was accordingly paſted in Parliament on 
the 6th of May following, as an carneſt of thoſe further graces and favours 
which they might with confidence expect from his Majeſty aſterwards, as o<- 
caſions ſhould offer and require. 4 
The great difficulty apprchended in the Treaty was in the point of Reli- 
gion, upon which the King could relax no farther at preſent, than he had 
done: but the Lord Muskery, N. Pluncket and C. Browne had given at- 
ſurances, that, if the anſwers to tlieir other propoſitions, in Which there was 
leſs danger, were ſatisfactory, their party would be more moderate upon 
that article, becauſe of the prejudice which ſome conceſſions at pteſent 
might bring upon his Majeſty's affairs. The King was much pleaſed with 
ſo ſeaſonable a complaiſance and regard to his intcreſts; and to return it in 
a proper manner, he gave them his Royal Word, that the penal ſtatutes a- 
gainſt them ſhould not be put in execution, it the Peace were made, and 
they continued in their duc obedience, But as they might lay too great a 
merit upon the aſliſtance which they had promiſed him, and expect more 
hereafter than he could poſſibly grant, he thought fir to cxprets himſelf 
clcarly in that point. The ſtatutcs againſt the Roman Catholicks were cither 
ſuch as obliged them to come to the publick Churches, under the pain of 
twelve pence Triſh for abſence every Sunday or Holyday, or ſuch as were 
made againſt appeals to Rome, and the exerciſe of a foreign juriſdiction within 
the Realm. Of the firſt ſort was the Jriſh ſtatute 2. Elig. cap. 2. for the 
uniformity of Divine Worſhip; and as the penaltics of this Act lay equally 
againſt the Presbyterians, Independents, and other Proteſtant icCtarics, (in 
whoſe favour the Engliſh Parliament were for aboliſhing it) as well as the 
Roman Catholicks, and had never been levicd but on particular occaſions, 
and for the private gain of Miniſters, and then had always occaſioned a cla- 
mour abroad of a tcrrible perſecution, he thought he might well cnough 
conſent to a repcal of the penalties of that Act, which, it rigorouſly cxc- 
cuted, would be a force upon the conſciences of the poor ignorant people, as 
they ſtood informed. Of the latter ſort were, the ſtatute of 2. L=. cap. 1. 
for reſtoring the ancient juriſdiftion of the Crown over the State eccleſiaſti- 
cal and ſpiritual, and thoſe of Henry VIII. againſt appeals to Rome, Cc. 
which were by this laſt ſtatute revived ; and theſe, that the Roman Catho- 
licks might not deccive themſelves with a vain expectation of their repeal, 
he declared muſt ſtand in force. Thus the King thought lie had made a 
ſufficient proviſion for the ſatisfaction of the more moderate part of the 
Confederates, who really wiſhed for peace; and conceived great hopes, that 
the Treaty would end in an happy concluſion, and be followed with tholc 
powerful forces, which that party had often promiſed for his aſſiſtancc. 
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CHARLES Theſe ſeveral inſtructions and powers were firſt ſent to the Lord Lieutenant 
J. in December by the Lord Brabagon, Sir H. Tichburne and Sir James Mare, 
and were aſterwards trantmitted by Colonel Barry in the January following, 
0 % upon thoſe Gentlemen being intercepted in their paſſage from Caernar van 
to Dublin. Captain Bartlet was ordered to fetch them; but contrary winds 
hindering his failing, they hired a ſmall veſſel, and putting to ſea, were 
taken on the laſt of December by a ſhip of Captain Richard Swanley's 
Ph: to for (quadion, and carried into Milford haven. That ſquadron was employed 
prize Dublin, hy the Parliament to block up the port of Dublin, and intercept all ſhi 
going thithcr with proviſions. Swanley w, whilſt he lay in the bay, had 
held a correſpondence with the diſaffected inhabitants, and had formed a 
deſign to ſurprize the city. But his force was not thought ſufficient ; ſo that 
he was forccd to apply to the Parliament for three or four more ſhips, with 
ſome land forces on board, to be ſent him; undertaking with that ſupply to 
make the attempt, and alluring them that he had above 200 perſons within 
the place, who would concur with them in the deſign. Secretary Nzcholas, 
by the King's command, ſent the Marquis of Ormonde notice of this plot, 
requiring him to uſe all poſſible care to prevent the miſchief, and to cauſe 
ſevere enquiry and puniſhment to paſs upon the conſpirators. The Lord 
Licutcnant had before received from the Governor of the Iſle of Man, and 
other perſons, intimations of ſuch a deſign, and had taken effectual care to 
prevent it by ſuch meaſutes, as are proper to be taken in caſcs, where a mul- 
titude of perſons are concerned, and clear proofs are wanting to convict any 
of them. He had been always apprehenſive, that the wants of the Army, 
and the diſtreſs of the inhabitants in places ſubje& to his authority, would 
diſpole them to be ſeduced from their due obedience by the promiſes and 
hopes of relief from another quarter, and had therefore been particularly 
vigilant in uſing all fitting means, as well to diſcover as to defeat, ſuch de- 
ſigns upon the garriſons under his command, It was impoſſible to help the 
forming of ſluch dcligns, as long as the wants of the ſoldiers, which they 
had long cndured, and the neceſſities of the impoveriſhed inhabitants con- 
tinucd and furniſhed pretences for any undertaking that might help to re- 
lieve them. Theſe could not indeed either juſtify, or even extenuate, offen- 
ces of ſo high and treacherous a nature: but the heavy complaints continu- 
ally expreſſed thercof, afforded occaſion to diſaffected Officers and others to 
inſinuate, that there was no hope of relief but by a change of government, 
and cmboldencd them to cngage in conſpiracies for the ſurprize of ſeveral 
garriſons. Of thele none were carried ſo near to execution as thoſe upon 
Drogheda and Dundalk. 
1hat x upon Drozheda was firft formed by the Captains John Pon- 
ſonby and John Mentwortb, the Licutenants Graham, Hatton, and Draper, 
Quarter Maſter Tench, and Thomas Graham Surgeon to the garriſon ; 
Alice, widow of Charles the late Viſcount Moore, being a great encou- 
rager of the cnrerprize. Whilſt the Treaty of Peace was carrying on at 
Dublin, theſe Officers being alarmed with miſtaken accounts of its being 
concluded, and fearing that there would be no payment made of their 
arrcars, nor any ſatistacion given for their loſſes, nor any further employ- 
ment for them, unleſs perhaps to ſerve againſt the Scots Covenanters, to 
which they were very averſe, met together with Captain Heyfield of the 
garriſon of Dundalk, to conſider what party to take in caſe of that 
event, obliging themſelves by oath to keep the matter of their conſulta- 
tion ſecret. Their firſt reſolution was to go into England, to make con- 
ditions with the Parliament, and to return again to ſerve againſt the Iriſb, 
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for ſuch a journey, and to remove that difficulty it was propoſed to make an 


inroad into the 1r;/þ quarters in the County of Louth, and to ſell it to the WW 


Scots. This was propoſed to Monroe, who promiſed them his protection and 
aſſiſtance; but ſix weeks afterwards, in the month of November, being jealous 
leſt the Scots ſhould take away their booty without making them any conſi- 
dcration, they altered their reſolution, and determined to ſurprize the town of 
Drogheda. This was to be attempted, when Ponſonby's company mounted 
the guard at the Mill Mount, and to enſure ſucceſs the affair was communicated 
to Anthony Townley, High Sheriff of the County of Louth, J/or/lcey Batten 
and John Hatch, Gentlemen who had a great intereſt with the diſcontented 
rownſmen, and who readily engaged in the deſign. A difficulty was till made 
about their ability to maintain the place after they had ſeized it; in anſwer to 
which Captain Ventworth undertook to bring a good number of men from 
Dublin to their aſliſtance. That force was judged, either not fit to be depended 
on, or not ſufficient for the purpoſe; and it was reſolved to ſend to Monroe for 
ſuccours, till they could be ſupplied with all neceſſaries from gland. For 
theſe they applied to the Parliament, and Licutcnant CHriſtopher Love was 
diſpatched at their common expence with letters to Sir 7ohn Clotworthy, 
by whoſe mediation they hoped to obtain them. The propoſitions made to 
Monroe were, that they would ſeize the town, plunder and turn out all the 
Papiſts, and ſuch as would not adhere to them, and keep the entire command 
of the place to themſelves ; but if he would aſſiſt them with his forces, till 
they received ſuccours from the Parliament, he ſhould have half the plate, 
jewels, moncy and goods of the Papiſts that were to be plundered, cxcept 
of bedding, corn and other things neceſſary for the gatriſon. CHriſtopher 
(ſon of Worſley) Batten, a Lieutenant was ſent with theſe propoſitions, and 
being convoyed to Dundalk, was carried from thence by Captain Tut 
Martin of that garriſon to Carrickfergus. Monroe rcadily cloſcd with the 
propoſal, but could not be ready againſt Dec. 22. the day firſt fixed for the 
execution of the cnterprize. He promiſed however, that if they would de— 
fer it to Fan. 22. he would be that day with 2 or 3000 horſe and foot at 
Carrickmacroſſe, and leaving his foot there, would adyance to Drogheda 
with his horic at the hour appointed. 

There was in Drogheda one Licutenant * George Stroude, ſome of whoſe 
relations and friends were leading men of the faction in the Parliament of 
England, and on that account he was preſumed to be well affected to the 
intereſts of that body, from which he had good reaſon to expect preferment. 
The affair was communicated to him; and he was preſent when the inſtruc- 

tions, given to young Batten for the treaty with Monroe, were read and ap- 
proved by the conſpirators. Their meeting was at the Greyhound in Dro- 
gheda, and Major Seafoule Gibſon accidentally hearing of thoſe Officers be- 
ing there to ſpend the evening, came up ſtairs ſo ſuddenly, whilſt the foul 
draught of the inſtructions lay upon the table before them, that Batten had 
only time to throw it into the fire. Whether Gzbſon took notice of the paper 
burning, or obſerved any ſigns of hurry, ſurprize, or confuſion in any of 
the company, and afterwards queſtioned S7roude thereupon, or whether 
Stroude really deteſted the deſign out of a ſenſe of his duty to the King, it 
is certain that he diſcovercd the whole matter to Gibſon, who ſent an ac- 
count of it to the Marquis of Ormonde v. The Marquis thereupon ordered 
Major Edward Billing ſley, who in Sir H. Tichburne's abſence commanded 
the garriſon, to be very vigilant for the ſecurity of the place, to take par- 
ticular care of the Mill Mount; to watch the motions of the Officers, but 
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CHarLersto do it in ſuch a manner as to give them no cauſe of jealouſy, nor any room 

I. for exception. Batten was at this time upon his journey, and directions 

were given to talk with him upon his return, and if neceſſary, to ſecure 

1645. him, in order to diſcover the whole ſecret of the meaſures concerted with 
Monroe. Batten returned about Dec. 9. and finding by Major Billing ſi 

that the plot was diſcovered, preſently confeſſed the whole matter, and 

agreed to go with him to Dublin to give a perfect relation of it to the Lord 

Lieutenant. 

Monroe, about a fortnight before Chriſtmas, ſent Captain Dunbar (a ſon 
of Sir John Dunbar) with Captain Martin to Drogheda, to concert mea- 
ſures more particularly. Dunbar went from thence to Dublin, where with 
Captain Ponſonby he communicated the affair to Sir P. Wemyſs, who ex- 
preſſed his utter diſlike of it, but did not reveal it out of regard (as he ſaid) 
to the Lady Moore, to whole children by her late husband's will he was left 
a guardian. The conſpirators went on with their deſign, and for fear any 
accident ſhould prevent their ſeizing the Mul Mount, they reſolved upon 
another method of letting in the Scofs. Ponſonby took in wax impreſſions 
of the keys of St. Lawrence and Duleeke; and theſe being delivered to Lady 
Moore, ſhe got falſe keys made by one James Berkeley, Gunſmith to her 
ſon's troop. They had till ſome fears, leſt the Scots when they were ad- 
mitted, ſhould not keep the capitulation with them, but make themſelves 
maſters of the place. To prevent that inconvenience, they ſent Captain Mar- 
tin again to Monroe, deſiring that inſtead of 2 or 3000 which he propoſed, 
he ſhould ſend only 500 foot and 200 horſe to their aſſiſtance. He return- 
ed the Tueſday atter Chriſtmas day, and all things were preparing againſt the 
day appointed, when Major Gihſon taking an unexpected journey to Dub- 
lin, made them apprehenſive of ſome diſcovery. This produced a meeting 

| on Jan. 5. in the evening, and a reſolution to haſten the execution of the 
enterprize, and attempt it only with their own ſoldiers, and the townſmen. 
Another mecting was appointed for the next night to agree upon the day; 
but this was prevented by Major Billing ſley, who finding how far the mat- 
ter had gone, ſeized them every one in the morning without any diſturb- 
ance. They were carried priſoners to Dublin (whither Lady Moore was alſo 
{cnt under a guard that had the name of a convoy) and being examined be- 
fore the Council, confeſſed all the particulars here mentioned. 

«nd Dundalk. There were ſome circumſtances which looked as if Henry Lord Moore 
was privy to this deſign, but he was very ſtrongly ſuſpected of being con- 
cerned in that upon Dundalk, which was chiefly carried on by the Captains 
Martin and Heyfield. Lord Moore was Governor of the place =, in which, 
Captain Charles Townley ſent the Marquis of Ormonde word on Dec. 7. 
no guard had been kept for above three weeks paſt, ſo that it lay open to 
any body who had a mind to ſurprize it; of which he was very apprehenſive, 
by reaſon of meſſengers paſſing to and from Carrickfergus, and ſome other 
points of management, which convinced him entirely, that there was ſome 
deſign in hand, and that it would be put in execution very ſuddenly. The 
Marquis of Ormonde had a mind to keep meaſures with that young Noble- 
man, and did not care to throw a ſlur upon his character, by putting him 
under an arreſt upon ſuſpicions of diſloyalty to his Prince, and of unfaith- 
tulneſs as to his charge. Lord Moore had left Dublin after the diſcovery of 
the plot upon Drogheda, and came to Dundalk on Fan 13. in the even- 
ing. The firſt thing he did, was to give orders for the ſeizing of Captain 
Townley, and Captain Conſtable, the two principal commanders, and beſt at- 
fected to the King of any in the garriſon. His next ſtep was to diſpatch 
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away his Cornet to Strang ford, where a party of Scots had been providing CuakLrs 
veſſels, and were ready to be ſhipped for thoſe parts. Conſtable got away, 1. 
and Townley being ſeized and confined to his chamber, made his eſcape in CYWN * 
the night, and breaking open one of the gates of the town, went in all haſte 1645. 
to Dublin, to give the Lord Lieutenant an account of theſe proceedings. 

The Marquis of Ormonde conſidering that Fan. 22. was not yet paſt, wrote 
immediately upon this advice to the Lord Moore, © that having brought the 

« diſcovery of the late deſign upon Drogheda to perfedion, and the matter 
being ready for judgment, he held it neceſſary to have his Lordſhip's aſ- 

« ſiſtance therein; and therefore deſired and expected his Lordſhip's coming 

« to Dublin with all poſſible ſpeed; and that his government might not 

« ſuffer in his abſence, he had directed Major G7bſon of his Lordſhip's regi- 
ment to ſupply his place.” He ſent this letter by Captain Townley to Gib- 

ſon, who was then at Drogheda, with orders“ to deliver or ſend it (as 

he ſhould judge fitteſt) to the Lord Moore; and in caſe his Lordſhip took 

« no notice of the contents to him, or did not prepare for his immediate 

« coming to Dublin, then to acquaint his Lordſhip, that he had orders from 

the Lord Lieutenant to take upon him the government of Dunkalk 

« and other places under his command; if Lord Moore refuſed to put the go- 

« yernment into his hands, Gibſon was then, by force or any other means 

e he could uſe, to poſſeſs himſelf thereof, and ſecure his Lordſhip's perſon.” 
Gibſon had a diſcretionary power given him in the execution of theſe or- 

ders, it being referred to him to judge when and how far to make uſe of 

them, according as he heard how matters went on at Dundalk. To enable 

him the better to execute them, the Marquis of Ormonde ſent him a ſum of 
money to be diſpoſed of as he ſaw cauſe, and ordered Major Billing ſley to 

furniſh him as good a body of horſe and foot, as he could ſpare from the 
garriſon of Drogheda. 

Gibſon was a man of great prudence, diligence, fidelity and reſolution, 
well beloved by the ſoldiers, and had his own company quartered in Dun- 
dalk, whithcr he found it neceſſary for him to go. Lord Moore upon re- 
ccipt of the Lord Licutenant's letter, told him the contents thereof, and de- 
ſircd to ſee his Commiſſion to command the place in his abſence. Gbſon 
producing it, his Lordſhip ſnatched it out of his hand, clapped it into his 
pocket, and ſaid, he would put whom he pleaſed into his own government, 
and would go preſently to acquaint the Lord Lieutenant with his reaſons; 
but would carry the Major with him, to avoid ſome apparent miſchief that 
might happen in the garriſon. Gzb/on ſeemed to acquieſce; and his Lord- 
ſhip, having left Captain Burroughs to command in Dundalk, with orders 
to admit none into the place but ſuch as he could command, and having 
given Captain Townley's and Conſtable's companies to their Licutenants, ſet 
out for Dublin. Gibſon went along with him to Drogheda, but would go 
no further, reſolving either to execute his orders, which he had hitherto 
conccaled, and to make himſelf maſter of Dundalk, or elſe to periſh in the 
attempt. Lord Moore had ſcarce reached Dublin by the time that Gibſon 
got to Dundalk, where he found his own men and Captain Townley's, pur- 
ſuant to his orders, poſſeſſed of two caſtles; one of them being the maga- 
zinc, where the ammunition and artillery lay. Burroughs finding thoſe ca- 
ſtles ſeized, and the two Lieutenants in hold, eaſily ſubmitted to his Major, 
and gave up to Gibſon the command, which he ſaw no poſlibility of main- 
taining. Thus was Dundalk ſecured on Fan. 18. very ſeaſonably, the Scots 
forces being in motion the next day, and drawing towards that place. Lord 
Moore being young, not yet of age, and liable to be ſeduced, was ſuſpend- 
ed from his command, to which he ſeemed to ſubmit with much readineſs. 


He was treated in other reſpects with great tenderneſs, and going ſoon after 
1 to 
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CHARLEsSto the Court in England, the King * ordered livery to be granted him (not- 


withſtanding his minority) of his father's lands, and empowered the Lord 


liocutenant to reſtore him to his poſts, whenever he ſhould ſee fit ſo to do. 


The great bait which drew the Officers of the Engliſh garriſons to en- 
gage in deſigns of this nature, was the expeQtation of having their arrears 
paid, and of being well ſupplied with all neceſſaries, by the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, upon their revolt. This expectation was not always anſwered, that 
body of men being much more ready to promiſe great matters, than to 
ſend even ſmall ſupplies to thoſe, who had renounced their duty to his Ma- 
jeſty, and declared in their favour; as ſome of thoſe revolters found to their 
coſt. Lord Eſmond, when he reſolved to betray his truſt, and put the fort 
of Duncannon into the hands of the Parliament, refuſed rhe ſuccours which 
the Marquis of Ormonde had prepared to ſend him, for fear they ſhould be 
too ſtrong for the diſaffected part of his garriſon, not queſtioning but he 
ſhould be plentifully ſupplied by his new maſters. They failed him in his 
exigence; and he ſoon found himſelf attacked by an enemy, which the ex- 
curſions of his garriſon and the troop of horſe he had lately raiſed, provoked 
to lay ſiege to the Fort at a very unſeaſonable time of the year. The Su- 
preme Council of Kilkenny were much alarmed by the defection of that 
place, and the towns of Waterford and Roſſe, fearing that their trade would 
be utterly ruined by the Parliament ſhips lying in the river under the pro- 
tection of that Fort, offered to contribute largely towards the reducing of 
it. In conſequence hereof, a body of troops was ſent in the beginning of 
January to block it up on the land fide ; but as the ſea was open, and this 
was a flow way of gaining the place, it was reſolved (notwithſtanding the 
extreme badneſs of the weather) to turn the blockade into a regular ſiege. 
Preſton the Leinſter General had the conducting thereof, and carrying on 
his approaches at two attacks, made at laſt a lodgment in the ditch. The 
Fort ®, after being beleaguered for ten weeks together, in which time the 
beſiegers had ſpent upon it 19000 pound weight of powder, ſurrendered 
on March 19. when ſome ſhips ſent by the Parliament, who had neglected 
it all that while, and then ſpared only eighty men for ſo important a ſervice, 
were come into the river, in order to relieve it. Lord Eſmond died about 
eight days after, worn out with age, and grief for the loſs of his govern- 
ment; not without ſome uneaſy reflections on his breach of truſt and diſloy- 
alty to his Prince, which had been the occaſion of that diſaſter. 

Lord Inchiquin, after his defection, was as ill ſupplied by the Parliament; 
ſo that he had with his Officers, ſcarce made a Declaration againſt any peace 
with the Iriſh, when his own neceſſities, through a defect of ſupplies, forced 
him for the preſervation of his forces, and of the Proteſtants of Munſter, 
to make a Cellation with the 1r;ſh. This expiring on April 10. the Earl of 
Caſtlehaven was ſent with an Army of 5000 foot, and 1000 horſe into that 
Province, and eaſily reduced all the caſtles in the Baronies of Imokelly and 
Barrimore. Cappoquin, Dromane, Michelſtowne, Caſtle- Lyons, Mallo, 
Donneraile, Liſcarrol, and Liſmore ſurrendered upon articles; but Miltoun, 
and Coney-caſtle were taken by ſtorm. Roſtellan ſurrendercd ar diſcretion z and 
in it Colonel Henry Obryan, brother to the Lord Inchiquin, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Courtenay were taken priſoners; the former © of which-was in great 
danger of an unhappy end, in revenge for a titular Dean whom his brother 
had lately cauſed to be hanged, and for his own crime in delivering up Ware: 
ham to the Parliament. But Caſtlehaven alledging, that for this very reaſon, 
he ought for a teſtimony of their own loyalty, and of their deteſtation of 
his breach of truſt, to be ſeat as a preſent to the King, to be puniſhed as his 
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Majeſty ſhould ſee fit, he was ſaved from preſent execution, and afterwards CHARLEs 
exchanged. Lord Inchiquin could not make in all above 3000 foot and I. 
soo horſe, and 300 dragoons, a force too weak to make head againſt the Y 
enemy in the field, if he had been able to ſubſiſt there; but that was im- 145 
practicable for want of proviſions, and he had no party left him to take, but 

to ſhut up himſelf in Corte. Caſtlehaven waſted all the country up to the 

very walls of that city, deftroying all the harveſt within the Exgliſb quarters, 

and taking vaſt preys of cattle. At laſt he laid ſiege ro Tonghall; but Lord 
Broghill, who had at the opening of the campaign gone with his family into 
England to ſollicit ſupplies from the Parliament, returning with ſuccoursof men, 
ammunition and proviſions in the beginning of Seprember, and throwing ſup- 

plics into the place by ſea, Caſtlehaven raiſed the ſiege, and ſoon after diſ- 

perſing his forces, returned to Kilkenny. 

The Triſh, whilſt they were preparing for this campaign, took care to 7% Iriſh [nd 

apply to foreign Potentates for ſuccours, to enable them the better, either to r 
maintain a war, or to obtain a peace to their mind. For this purpoſe FE. . 
Hugh Bourke was ordered to go to Madrid to ſollicit the King and Clergy 
of Spain. To the Court of Swe, the Pope, and all the Italian Princes, 
and States, as well as to the Marquis of Caffe! Rodrigo, Governor of the 
Low-Countries, they deputed a more conſiderable man, Mr. Richard Belling, 
Secretary to their Supreme Council, and the fitteſt perſon that could be choic 
to give a perfect account of the ſtate and condition of their affairs. He was 
eſteemed an acute and active Courticr and Stateſman, and capable of dit- 
c wering clearly the intention and myſtery of the large promiſes and com- 
pliments made to their former Agents, which he was to convert, if poſſible, 
into a ſubſtantial ſettled revenue for a laſting maintenance of their cauſe. 
Their deſign, as they expreſſed it in their letters, was * d that they might know 
« themſelves, what they had to truſt to, and what ſuccours they might really 
« depend upon from abroad, and that, in caſe they ſhould be forced to ſerve 
« God again in holes and corners, the world might know, they had labour- 
« ed all they could to prevent that misfortune.” Bellmg was charged in his 
return to bring back with him in a decent way O Hartegan, their Agent 
at Paris, whoſe vanity, impertinence, indiſcretion, and miſchievous deſigns 
had given them great offence. He ſet fail from Gallway the laſt day of the 
foregoing year. 

There went with him from that port ſeveral ſhips bound for France, Der refu/+ .. 
having on board a regiment of 1000 foot under the command of Arthur ia, 3 8 
Magenis Viſcount Fyeagh, and a company of 100 more, commanded by Scotland. 2 
Edward Pluncket, ſon to the Earl of Fingal. Theſe were part of the 2000 
men which they had allowed to be levied in Ireland for the ſervice of France. 

They had given a like permiſſion to the Spaniſh Agent, but I do not find 
any mention made of their embarkation; nor indeed of the reſt intended for 
the French ſervice; except of 300 which they directed to be tranſported in 
the privateſt manner poſſible. The reaſon of their enjoining this ſecreſy e 
was, that they might with the better grace deny their own Sovercign, making 
the like requeſt. The Marquis of Ormonde had long and often preſſed them 
to ſend a re-inforcement of 2000 men to aſſiſt the Marquis of Montroſe 
in Scotland, who had by the former ſupply, obtained by Lord Antrim's 
means, been enabled to gain ſeveral wonderful victories, and reduce a great 
part of that Kingdom. They knew very well the importance and neceſſity 
of the ſeryice, and that it was the only ſure way of drawing the Scots forces 
out of Ireland; but to excuſe themſelves from doing ir, they affected to be 
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CHARLES jealous, that the honour and thanks due on that account, would be attri. 

I. buted rather to a ſingle perſon, than to the Nation. The King in January 

- ſent over Colonel Steward and Sir Edmond Butler to ſecond the Lord 

I045. Licutenant's inſtances upon that ſubject. This laſt Gentleman was charged 

likewiſe to ſollicit for thirty barrels of powder to be ſent to Prince Rupert, 

who was ready to pay for them according to promiſe, This ſmall fervice 

was excuſed, becauſe they had occaſion for all their ammunition in the ſiege 

of Duncannon. The conſideration of the other was deferred, till there was a 

fuller Council at Kz/kenny. This ſerved for a preſent apology, though the 

true reaſon was, f that they had taken a firm reſolution ©& to ſend no men 

te to the King's aſliſtance, till a peace was ſettled, and ſuch a peace as ſhould 

4 ſhew the world, that they had really taken arms for the ſake of Religion 

« and to eſtabliſh it in its full ſplendor.” When that excuſe could ſerve no 

longer, they tacked to the ſervice two conditions s, with neither of which 

(they were well aſſured) the Lord Lieutenant would comply; the one was, 

the putting of the Fort of Carling ford into their hands, the other was, the 

proclaiming the Scots to be Traitors, and joining his forces to theirs againſt 

them. For aſſurance of the re- delivery of the Fort, they offered the publick 

faith of thcir party, which, they hoped, was not to be drawn into doubt or 

queſtion; but the Marquis of Ormonde thought it a confidence too great to 

be placed in thoſe who were as yet to be conſidered as enemies, and what- 

ever opinion he had of the honour of ſome particulars that compoſed it, he 

did not think it proper to truſt a body of men, acted by different views, and 
divided into various factions. 

The other propoſition was indeed more reaſonable, and it appeared ſo ne- 
ceſſary to declare the covenanting Scots to be Rebels, that even the Earl of 
Clanricarde preſſed it, as a ſtep that would much promote the King's ſervice. 
But the Marquis of Ormonde made a different judgment of that matter, and 
apprehended from it the worſt of conſequences. He laboured at Dublin un- 
der wants of all kinds, and all the money he could raiſe by his own pri- 
vate credit could ſcarce provide a ſorry ſubſiſtence to his out- garriſons for a 
week together; ſo that if Monroe ſhould attack any of them, they muſt cer- 
tainly fall into his hands. An open war muſt have made his expences much 
greater, and he muſt for means of ſupplying them depend entirely on the 
Iriſb, and put himſelf abſolutely in their power, which he could not think 
adviſcable. The hatred which his own tioops, and the Proteſtants, that ſtill 
adhered to the King's Government, bore to the Iriſh was ſuch, that they would 
have deſerted him, upon the publiſhing of ſuch a Proclamation. He had ſeen 
the little effect which Proclamations had produced in the caſe of the Covenant, 
and had no reaſon to expect greater benefit from that which was now pro- 
poſed. It was likewiſe very impolitick to drive into deſpair men, whom mere 
terror and impoſlibility of ſubſiſting otherwiſe, had obliged to comply with the 
Scots meaſures, to take the Covenant, and to join in the war againſt the Iriſßb. 
He was very well aſſured, that not only Sir Robert Stewart, Sir James Mont- 
gomery, and the Engliſh Officers of Hills, Chicheſters and Conway's regi- 
ments, who had refuted the Covenant, but that Colonel Mervm, the Lord 
Montgomery, Colonel Thornton and others who had taken it, were yet well 
affected to the King's intereſts, and would upon a proper occaſion do him 
ſervice, if not excluded from mercy, for their forced compliance in order to 
preſerve themſelves for a more fayourable time. | 

State and diſ: There was certainly more room for pity, than cenſure, in their circum- 
por of be ſtances, and they had given ſuch ſtrong aſſurances af their reſolutions to ſerve 
ritiſh forces f ; 
4 Ulller. the King, when an opportunity offered, that it was much more prudent to 
encourage thoſe diſpoſitions in them, than to alienate their affections, and 
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drive them into the extremeſt courſes by unſeaſonable acts, or ineffectual de- CHARLES 


clarations, of ſeverity b. Even the inferior Officers and common ſoldiets of 


the Old Scots regiments in the North, who had with the greateſt zeal en- 
tered into the Parliament meaſures and taken the Covenant, not doubting 1645. 


of immediate and plentiful ſupplies, now finding themſelves diſappointed, 
and in a manner neglected by the Parliament (whoſe promiſes had as yet been 
attended with little or no effect) were much cooled in their affections to that 
party, and in a likely temper to be wrought upon by proper motives applied 
to engage them to return to their duty. They had received no part of theit 
entertainments, and but an inconſiderable quantity of proviſions from Eng- 
land; and being ſtill oppreſſed by their wants, all the chief Officers of thoſe 
regiments had lately joined in letters, repreſenting theit condition and treat- 
ment, and expoſtulating the matter very freely with the Parliament. They 
told them in that of March 10. © that the great truſt which they repoſed 
in the manifold rich promiſes of both Houſes, their affection to the good- 
neſs of the cauſe, and their ardent deſires to witnels their readineſs to obey 
the commands of Parliament, had made them for three years and four 
months paſt, undergo with unparallelled patience all kinds of miſeries. 
But now ſeeing that notwithſtanding their Agent's tedious ſollicitations, 
the fruits of their expectations had proved inconſiderable, and their affec-' 
tions to the cauſc, and continuance in the ſervice of the Parliament had 
ruined them, they were forced at laſt to declare, that unleſs ſubſiſtence in 
ſome reaſonable meaſure, proportionable to their wants, were ſpeedily 
ſent them, a conſtant way laid down for their future maintenance durin 
the war, and ſecurity given them for their arrears, they muſt deſert the 
ſervice, and look out for ſome maſter, under whom they might raiſe new 
fortunes in lieu of thoſe they had ruined under the Parliament. Their 
long ſufferings, ready obedience, and untainted conduct in the ſervice, 
would juſtify this proceeding of theirs at the bar of malice. itſelf; and they 
took heaven and earth to witneſs, that their reſolutions proceeded only 
from the ſenſe of the extreme wants they had endured, through the former 
neglecting of them, the inconſiderable relief (as they perceived by their 
Agent's letters) now intended them, and the uncertainty of future ſupport 
ce and reward for their ſervices.” Other circumſtances and incidents, parti- 
cularly the King's moderation, and the Parliament's obſtinacy in the late Treaty 
at Uxbridge, had concurred to leſſen their eſteem of that body, which not 
long before they had almoſt adored. 
The ſucceſs alſo of Montroſe in Scotland had ſome effect in ter. The 
State of Scotland had recalled part of their Army from thence; 1400 had 
gone over, and were ſoon after cut in pieces by that victorious General at 
Stradon near Aberdeen; 1200, more were ſent for, but did not care to go. 
Monroe himſelf was courted by a gold chain to bring with him thirty com- 
plete companies; but he did not care to return; nor indeed any of his Of- 
ficers, being apprehenſive of nothing ſo much as that they ſhould be recalled 
from the good quarters they poſſeſſed at preſent. The factions too in the 
Engliſh Parliament, where thoſe heads thereof which were ſupported by the 
Independent party, prevailed over thoſe which favoured the Presbyterians, 
had ſome influence on the Britiſh in Ulſter, and corrected in a great degree 
the intemperate zeal which they had ſhewn for the Covenant. The Scots 
Commiſſioners at London were diſguſted at the meaſures there taken, and 
Monroes forces, abſolutely directed by the ſentiments of their countrymen, 
began to entertain the like diſcontents. Mr. Archdeacon Galbraith a Scot 
by original, but well affected to Epiſcopacy and Monarchy, a man of very 
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beloved and eſteemed by all the Britiſh Officers and Gentlemen in thoſe 


parts, uſed his endeavours to bring them to an union, that might be of ſer. 


1645. 


vice to his Majeſty's affairs, and contribute ro the good of the country, the 
ſtate of which he repreſented conſtantly and faithfully ro the Lord Lieutenant, 
recommending to him, to improve the favourable juncture, and to offer ſome 
allurements to the chief Officers of the Britiſß forces. 

The Marquis of Ormonde ſaw very well the expediency of the propoſal; 
but he was in ſo diſtreſſed a condition himſelf, that he had no temptations 
to offer to others. That body of the Od Britifh forces was certainly the 
beſt at this time in the whole Kingdom, and it was very well worth while 
to gain them; but he could not, without deceiving them, promiſe them ei- 
ther the payment of their arrears and cntertainments, or the ſupplying of 
them with proviſions, the expectation whereof had been the great induce. 
ment to their compliance with the Parliament, and it was neceſſary to give 
them ſome hopes on that ſubject, to engage them to return to the King's 
obedicnce. He told the Archdeacon his condition and unalterable reſolu- 
tion to promiſe nothing but what he had in his power to perform, and to 
offer them no inducement but what truth ſhould ditate. Galbraith could 
not but allow the honourableneſs of this reſolution; yet ſtill thought that 
ſomeiuing might be done to ſooth the paſſions, and flatter the ſentiments 
and diſpoſition of the Britiſb Officers. ith this view he propoſed i, « that 
« in any addreſs, which the Lord Lieutenant ſhould make into thoſe parts, 
« by letter, Declaration or otherwiſe, he would touch gently upon the tak- 
« ing the Covenant, rather as an error than a crime; men being generally 
« apteſt to correct thoſe faults, for which they may beſt hope for pardon, 
« and where their reputation ſeems leaſt to be called in queſtion ; whereas 
« when crimes of a deeper dye are charged and ſeverely cenſured, it is fre- 
« quently ſeen, that inſtead of being reclaimed, they put on Cæſar's reſo- 
te tion expreſſed in Lucan, gladio exolvere culpam.” As thoſe forces had 
maintained themſelves during the war by the ſpoils of the enemy, and had 
found great difficulties in getting ſubſiſtence ſince the Ceſſation, he thought 
it not unſeaſonable for the Lord Lieutenant by letters or otherwiſe © to 
« make it generally known, that his Majeſty did not conclude a Ceſſation, 
ve till he underſtood that Scotland had determined to ſend an Army into 
« England againſt him; that by means thereof both England and Scotland 
« had diſabled themſelves to proſecute the war in Ireland with effect; and 
te that his Majeſty had offered to Scotland, that, if they would not invade 
« England, but proſecute the war in Ireland, he would not make a Ceſſa- 
« tion. This meſſage was ſent and delivered by Sir James Montgomery, 
« who had likewiſe publiſhed it ſince upon all occaſions, and yet if it were 
<« publiſhed in a more general way, it might help to fix the prejudices on ac- 
« count of the Ceſſation, and all others flowing thence, upon thoſe who really 
« deſerved the blame, and not upon his Majeſty, who was. nece ſſitated to do 
« what he did in that matter.” He imagined, that ſome account from his Ex- 


cellency, * how far the King was pleaſed for peace fake to yield of his own 


<« rights at the Treaty of U;pbridge, and by whom it was diſſolved might have a 
good effect; nothing being ſo likely to be admitted for ſo reaſonable a cauſe of 
e the Treaty that was going to be entered upon at Dublin, as the breaking up of 
that at Uxbridge by the Parliament party, in ſo abrupt a manner, and upon ſo 
e unreaſonable demands.” He fancied, that ſome general aſſurances of his Majeſ- 
ty's and the Lord Licutenant's care and reſolution to procure fo far as lay in their 
power, ſome conſiderable ſatisfaction to the forces for their paſt and future ſer- 
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vices, might be ſerviceable, eſpecially if ſome of the Officers were ſent for to CuxRLES 


Dublin, and there convinced that nothing ſhould be omitted that was poſlible 


I. 


for their relief, and proper perſons employed (ſuch as Sir Robert Stewart, (WW 


Sir James Montgomery, &c.) to talk not only with the General Monroe, Co- 
lonel George Monroe, the Majors Dalzeel and Gordon, and other moderate 
men of the New Scots, but with Sir John Cuningham, Lieutenant Colonel 
Sanderſon and others of the Old Britiſh who had been miſled, not ſo much 


by their diſaffection, as by the eaſineſs of their nature, and the glorious pro- | 


miſes of Sir Frederick Hamilton, the vanity of which was now ſecn, and 
generally reſented, 

Sir Frederick had been the great inſtrument of propagating the Covenant 
in thoſe parts; but was now grown univerſally odious to all the Proteſtant 
Gentlemen and Officers in the North. His violence, rapines, crueltics and 
inſupportable inſolencies, which few of them had eſcaped, was the firſt occa- 
ſion of that averſion to him: but it was much increaſed by the uſe he made 
of his credit with the Parliament, to leſſen their ſervices in order to cxalt 
his own, which were little or none at all, and to ſupplant them in their com- 
mands. He had long deſired the government of Derry, and bcing de- 
feated in his attempts in Ireland to poſſeſs himſelf of that place, he applicd 
for it to the Parliament of England, vilifying in order to that end all the 
Britiſh Officers in Ulſter, and his neighbour Sir J/. Cole Governor of Enis- 
killing to ſuch a degree, that he was forced to go over to England to ju- 
ſtify himſelf, and to publiſh a pamphlet, addreſſed to the Houſe of Commons, 
and filled with ſuch particular and authentick relations of facts, as do no ho- 
nour to Sir Frederick's character, and account very well for the odium he 
had contracted. Sir Frederick however got Colonel Chicheſter to be turned 
out of his regiment, and himſelf made Colonel of it: but could not pre- 
vail to get the government he ſo much deſired to himſelf, though his re- 
preſentations probably rendered his rival Colonel Mervyn to obnoxious to 
the Parliament, that notwithſtanding he had taken the Covenant, they re- 
ſolved to turn him out of his command, and made Lord Foliot Governor of 
Derry. They made the Lord Blaney Colonel of a regiment in the ſtcad 
of Lord Conway, againſt whom they had taken offence at this time, and 
committed him to priſon. This ſo much diſpleaſed all the Officers of that 
regiment, that they reſolved never to let Lord Blaney appear at their head, 
and highly diſcontented all that belonged to Lord Conway in thoſe parts, 
who had endeavoured to preſerve his eſtate by compliance. In conſequence 
hereof, Sir Theophilus Jones made no ſcruple to aſſure the Lord Lieutenant, 
that being united together, with the Ifland of Lecale on thcir ſide, they 
ſhould (with a very little aſſiſtance from his Lordſhip) be able to keep thoſe 
parts in deſpite of the Scots Army, to their great annoyance, and even force 
them, either to quit the country, or ſubmit to what his Excellency ſhould 
| pleaſe to command them. In this ſituation of affairs in the north of Jre- 

land, it is plainly evident how improper a ſtep it would have been for the 
Marquis of Ormonde, to have publiſhed any Proclamation againſt the Co- 
venanting Scots, and thoſe that had joined with them in carrying on the 
war, whereby they ſhould have been declared Rebels; much more to have 
joined in open hoſtilities againſt them. | 

The Parliament were alarmed at the letters of the Brzt;/þ Officers, and 
the diſpoſition in which they ſeemed to be, and propoſed to ſend over a 
Committee, to view the forces, to know in what condition they were, ei- 
ther for preſent or future ſubſiſtence, or for carrying on the war, and to 
make ſeyeral propoſitions to them on that ſubject. The Colonels and other 
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CHARLES Officers, upon this advice, met at Antrim on May 17. formed an union a. 
I. mong themſelves, ſigned an inſtrument accordingly, and conſtituted a ge. 
CYV neral Court of war, © for receiving the ſaid Committee and propoſitions 
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from the Parliament, for anſwering the ſame, and for offering to them other 
propoſitions and demands for redreſs of the paſt grievances of the Br;z;/h 
regiments, as well as providing for their future ſubſiſtence. To preyent 
all miſconſtruction of their proceedings, they declared, that they intend- 
ed to do nothing deſtructive of the Covenant; that they would proſecute 
the war againſt the Jr; till an honourable and ſafe Peace ſhould be con- 
cluded by the conſent of the King and Parliament; and if they were not 
enabled to do ſo, they called heaven and earth to witneſs, that it was 
not their fault, if they were forced to take any other way whatever for 
their preſervation and ſubſiſtence.” And as there was in the Province an 


Army of the Scots Nation ſent over by capitulation with the Parliament to 
ſuppreſs the Rebellion of the Jriſb, they profeſſed themſelves ready to join 


with them for that purpoſe, and even to receive upon occaſion orders from 
their General. | 


To bring that Army into the ſame union, and to unite both under his 


authority, the Lord Lieutenant in the beginning of Oc ober following, when 
he deſpaired of a Peace with the Iriſh, ſent for Mr. Galbraith to Dublin, 
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e C. Coote 


made Preſident ficers 


of Connaght 


and employed him to propoſe to the Officers, © m That the Articles of Aug. 


6. 1642. between the Kingdoms of England and Scotland in relation to 
thoſe forces ſhould be obſetved by the Scots General and the Lord Lieu— 
tenant for their parts reſpectively; that the other Britiſh forces in Ulſter 
ſhould be left, as they were, under the command of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, but he ſhould, for the better progreſs of the ſervice, appoint ſuch 
a Commander in chict over them, as ſhould be approved by the General 
of the Scots Army ; that as the Lord Licutenant's quarters lay neareſt and 
moſt expoſed to the enemy, they ſhould ſupply him with ſome ammuni- 
tion out of the SrcorriſÞ ſtore; that as the Covenant was ſubſequent to 
the ſaid Articles of Aug. 6. 1642. and wanted his Majeſty's approbation, 
which had been given to the Articles, it ſhould not be preſſed either in 
Ulſter, or in any other Province where the Scots forces ſhould have power, 


nor any interruption be given to the eſtabliſhed form of Divine Worſhip 


in the Church of Ireland, but it might be uſed by any that pleaſed with- 
out moleſtation; and on the other fide the Lord Lieutenant ſhould not 
preſs the uſing of the ſame, where he had power, but the laws ſhould 
remain ſuſpended and as a thing indifferent, till the Church of England 
ſhould be ſettled by the King and Parliament; and the like forbearance 
to be on both ſides, with regard to Church government; that all who 
had been expelled from their fortunes and dwellings for not taking the 
Covenant, or for adhcring to his Majeſty's Government, and on the other 
ſide, all who had quitted them for their affection to the cauſe of the 
Covenant, ſhould have liberty on both ſides to return and enjoy the 
ſame; and that none of the forces under either Commander ſhould, upon 
any direction whatſoever, be tranſported out of the Kingdom, without 
the joint conſent of the Lord Lieutenant and the chief Commander of 
the Scots Army. | 

Monroe approved of theſe propoſitions, (which the Privy-Council and Of- 
of either Army were to be bound by oath to perform) and was parti- 


4y the Parlia-Cularly pleaſed with the laſt, which provided for his ſtay in Ireland, at a 
nent. time when by reaſon of Montroſſe's ſucceſs, he could expect no ſupplies from 
his own country, and was very averſe to the thoughts of returning thither. 
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The Parliament, to prevent the eſtabliſhment and conſequences of this union, 
reſolved to ſend over 10000 /. to the Scots Army, and dilpatched away a 
quantity of cloaths and proviſions for the other Britiſh forces in Leer; but 
theſe were not to be diſpoſed of till the arrival of their Committee, who were 
to diſtribute them as they ſaw beſt for the ſervice. Sir Robert King, and Sir 
F. Temple were at firſt deſigned for that Committee ; but the latter not ca- 
ring to go, Sir Robert Meredith and Mr. Arthur Anneſley were appointed in 
his ſtead; and Colonel V. Beale was deputed by the Adventurers for the 
ſame ſervice. The Committee could not ſtir, till the money, which would 
give weight to their authority, was ready; Sir Charles Coote, lately made by 
them Preſident of Connaght, was therefore haſtened over with the Lord 5. 
liot, Sir V. Cole, and Lieutenant Colonel ing field, to prepare matters for 
their coming. Sir Charles, on June 8. brought letters from the Earls of 
Northumberland and Lotudon, in the name of the Committees of both King- 
doms, to the Br:t;ſh Colonels, deſiring them to ſend 500 men with him into 
Connaght, to be joined with Sir Francis Hamilton's regiment, in order to 
take S/ego, and other places of ſtrength. The Officers of the new Union 
met at Belfaſt to conſider the letters, and returned anſwer at firſt, that they 
could not do it, until all the ſupplies promiſed them were arrived. But at 
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laſt conſidering that it was proper to ſecond their Declaration and Union. 


with ſome action, they reſolved to rendezyous on the 17th at Ogher in the 
County of Tyrone, and march with a body of 4000 foot and 500 horſe to 
Slego, which they made no queſtion of taking, being well aſſured that they 


ſhould meet with no enemy to oppole them. Theſe forces were compoled Slego 244» 
of detachments out of the old Srots and Engliſh regiments; and having, 9% Euglich. 


with their artillery, which was ſent by ſea, battered down one or two houſes 
in the place, O Connor ſurrendered the caſtle. From thence they advanced 
in different parties into the Counties of Mayo and Gallway, burning and 
deſtroying all beforc them, taking great preys of cattle, of which they car- 
ried off three or 4000, but were forced to leave behind tem many more 
thouſands which they could not drive away. Sir Robert Stewart took pol- 
ſeſſion of the government of S/ego, and leaving his Licutenant Colonel 
with zoo men in the place, returned to his quarters, and diſperſed the Army. 
Sir C. Coote ſtaid in his new government of Connaght, cndcavouring to 
raiſe 1400 horſe and 140 dragoons, (for which he had commiſſion from the 
Parliament) in order to over-run the whole country. 

n The calamities brought by this expedient upon that Province, and thoſe 
which farther threatened it, had been forcſcen long before, at a time when 
it was much more eaſy to prevent them. The Iriſh Confederates, through 
the diviſions in the County of Mayo, and the great influence of the Lord 
Clanricarde in that of Gallway, were much weaker in that, than in any other 
Province ; and had often complained of its being haraſſed, contrary to the 
Ceſſation, by the excurſions of the Scots, and of the Engliſb garriſons in 
the County of Roſcommon. When their Commiſſioners were at Dublin, 
the Marquis of Ormonde had offered them to undertake the defence of it, 
if they would contribute to the charge, and obedience were given him ac- 
cording to the poſt he held: but this offer was rejected, one of them an- 
ſwering pertly enough, © that they did not come to make ſubmiſſions.” He 
continued ſtill in the ſame mind, but if he ſent any forces to ſecure the 
forts in thoſe parts and to defend the country, he was not ablc to provide 
for them; and he reſolved to have nothing to do with the Confederate party 
by way of joining, as long as they were ſo diſtinguiſhed from the relt of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects. Something however was neceſſary to be done for the ſe- 
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CHARLES curity of the Earl of Clanricarde and other Gentlemen that had adhered to 
I. him, and continued in their due obedience, whole lands were waſted in 
dis expedition, as well as thoſe of the aſſociated 1r;ſh. Upon the death of 
I 645. Roger Viſcount Ranelagh, the Preſidency of the Province had been granted 
by commiſſion to Henry Lord Milmot and Thomas Viſcount Dillon of Co- 
ftelogh; but the military command having been offered to the Lord Clan- 
ricarde, he had declined accepting it, becauſe he was by his inſtructions to 
receive orders from the Lord Preſident. In this exigence the Lord Licute- 
nant granted a Commiſſion to the Lord Taafe, to levy ſuch a number of 
forces as ſhould be neceſlary for ſuppreſſing and ſubduing all ſuch, as in 
breach of the Ceſſation had preſumed to enter into any of the quarters, al- 
lotted in Connaght to ſuch as were obedient to his Majeſty's Government. 
Some of the Engliſh garriſons in the County of Roſcommon had, ever ſince 
the Ceſlation, inteſted all the parts about them, and had joined with Sir 
Cha. Coote in the late expedition. The country univerſally incenſed againſt 
them, and hoping now to be delivered from their ravages, flocked in apace 
to Lord Taaf/e, ſo that, being joined with 500 foot and a party of horſe 
ſent him by Lord Clanricarde, he ſoon made up an Army of 2500 foot and 
400 horſe, his numbers daily increaſing by Gentlemen that came in with 
their followers to help clear the country of thoſe garriſons which ſubſiſted 
only by the plunder thereof. 

The Roſcom- The firſt place that he attacked was Tulske*, which was held by Captain 
_ Nobert Ormesby, in diſobedience of the Lord Lieutenant's commands, noti- 
Lend Taaffe. fied to him long before, for delivering it to Sir George Lane, the proprictor 
of the caſtle. Ir was taken by ſtorm on Aug. 13. and in it 200 foot and 
80 horſe, with Ormesby their Commander, who having made himſelf odious 
by his ravages of the country, was reſerved for an ignominious death by the 
hands of the hangman. There was not a more fiery, diſaffected, virulent, 
miſchicvous man in the Kingdom, nor one that had behaved himſelf with 
greater inſolence to the Lord Lieutenant. He had in the late expedition 
broke out into ſuch ſcurrilous and outragious expreſſions againſt his Lord- 
ſhip, accompanied with the moſt abominable falſhoods, that a duel had en- 
ſucd between him and Captain Robert Warde, if it had not been prevented 
by the latter's ſuperior Officer. A perſon leſs generous might have been 
tempted to leave ſuch a perſon to the fate which was ready to attend him; 
but the Marquis of Ormonde, as ſoon as he underſtood that Ormesby was 
taken, and that it was reſolved to hang him, diſpatched on the 16th orders 
to prevent the execution; and two days afterwards (for fear the reſentment 
of particular perſons whom he had outraged ſhould occaſion his being made 
away in priſon) ordered him to be delivered into the cuſtody of the Mar- 

quis of Clanricarde. 

Captain Henry Tilſon, the Biſhop's ſon, was Governor of E/phzn, and had 
joined Sir Charles Coote in the late expedition: for this reaſon it was reſolved 
to take the place out of his hands. It was not tenable ; but the Biſhop, who 
was like to ſuffer for his ſon's fault, got time to (end to the Lord Preſident, 
and delivered the caſtle into his hands on Aug. 19. Great care was taken to 
preſerve his goods; but his library being left behind, when he removed to 
Roſcommon, Boetius Egan, the titular Biſhop, in breach of the arricles, ſeized 
the beſt of his books. The Governors of the caſtles of Boyle, Cambro, 
and Liſſidarne readily ſubmitted to take an oath ro obſerve the Ceſſation 
and obey the Lord Lieutenant's orders; and were left in their former ſtate. 
Caſtle Coote was blocked up by the Lord Clanricarde's forces, whilſt Lord 
Taaffe was reducing the other garriſons, and upon the whole Army's coming 
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before it, ſurrendered without ſtriking a ſtroke on Sept. 12. James Tong Cuariys 
capitulating on the 26th, the Army, which was ſupported only by the Gen- l. 
tlemen of the country, without any pay from the Council of Kilkenny, who WW Ng 
refuſed to contribute to the ſervice, diſperſed without making any attempt 104 5- 
upon Slego, the Gentlemen imagining that, by reducing the garriſons of 
Roſcommon, they had ſufficiently provided for their own and thcir tenants 

ſecurity. 

It was not long that they enjoyed the quiet which they expected. Sir 7) 111th 
James Dillon ſending out 800 of his regiment to join Malachias titular 
Archbiſhop of Tuam, who had drawn together ſome troops of the Counties * 
of Galway and Mayo, an attempt was made upon g The town was 
entered on Sunday Oct. 26. the Abbey and the Church taken; but in the 
midſt of this action advice came of the approach ot a ſtrong Army from the 
north. The Triſh forces immediately retired, but as they marched away in 
haſte, their horle being in no good order, were attacked ſuddenly by Sir 
Cha. Coote and Sir Fr. Hamilton with 300 horſe, ſupported by a good body 
of foot, and broke immediately. Moſt of the foot got off, but ſeveral of 
the chief Officers were taken priſoners : none of any note were killed, ex- 
cept the Archbiſhop, in whole pocket the articles of G/amorgan's peace were » 
found. Sir Charles after his victory took in ſome ſmall caſtles in the Ba- 
rony of Tzrreragh to enlarge his quarters in the County of Hege, whilſt he 
was raiſing his regiment, and ſolliciting the Eng/;/Þ Otticers in thoſe parts 
to declare for the Parliament. He did not want ſucceſs in thoſe ſollicitations, 
Arthur Viſcount Ranelagh in the February following revolting to him with 
the garriſon of Roſcommon, whereby he got footing again in the County of 
that name. The deſign which he and Sir Robert King, one of the Commil- 
ſioners of Parliament, had laid for the ſurprige of the caſtle of Athlone on 
the 16th of that month miſcarried; the plot being diſcovered by one of the 
conſpirators (Matthew Harriſon, formerly a ſervant of Lord Dillon s) and 
the Officers of the garriſon, who were to betray it, ſcized. 

Sir R. King and Mr. Anneſley, as a Committee of Parliament, and Colo. 7% Pariia- 
nel Beale from the Committee of Adventurers, came into U/ſer in the lat- >" Rennes 
ter end of October, with conſiderable ſupplies of money and proviſions. 4% Ulter. 
Every thing bowed before their power; they turned Colonel Mervyn out 
of the government of Derry, and caſily defeated the ſcheme laid by the 
Lord Lieutenant for uniting the Old and New Scots forces under his autho- 
rity, in order to carry on the war with his allowance and concurrence. lt 
had been received by the Officers of the Old Britiſh with the greateſt plea- 
ſure imaginable, and was very well liked by Monroe; but as they wanted 
means to carry on the war, and no way appeared of obtaining it but from 
the Parliament, it was neceſſary to try how far their Agents would approve 
it. The matter was broke by Mr. Galbraith and the Lord Ardes to Sir Ro- 
bert King, than whom no body knew better how unaltcrably attached the 
Marquis of Ormonde was to the King's cauſe, he having firſt himſelf, and 
afterwards by Sir Ph. Percival, tried to perſuade him to make conditions 
with the Parliament, and received ſuch anſwers as made them deſpair for 
ever of gaining him. Inf a ſenſe hereof, they had, as ſoon as they arrived 
in Ireland, formed ſchemes for the ſurprize of Dublin and Drogheda, pro- 
feſſing that thoſe ſervices would be more acceptable to the Parliament, than 
the taking of Kz{kenny from the Rebels. The Lord Lieutenant had notice 
of their deſigns, and was always apprehenſive, that the neccſlities of the 
Army would encourage ſome perſons to engage in ſuch enterprizes: but all 
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CHARLES his vigilance could not prevent a deſperate attempt being made on A{arcþ 


I, 


21. following upon the caſtle of Dublin by Corporal Robert Lloyd, of Sir 


F. Borlaſe's troop, and ſome few ſoldiers, who though they got into the 


1645. 


caſtle with pocket piſtols and concealed arms, were ſoon overpowered and 
taken. The Committee abſolutely diſapproved of that part of the ſcheme, 
whereby all the Britiſh forces were to act under the Marquis of Ormonge', 
authority, or under a Commander of his appointment : but did not think 
fit to reject the motion. They added to the propoſitions, that Drogheda 
ſhould be put into their hands, by way of caution ; and thus amended the 

ſent the ſcheme to the Parliament: but declared to the propoſets, that they 
could do nothing poſitively in the matter, till the Scots Committee arrived. 
They were ſo ill ſatisfied with Mr. Galbraith's negotiating this affair, that 
they obliged him to give his own, and Lord Ardes's bonds for 300. to ap- 


pear at Belfaſt, and from thence at London, within ten days aſter notice, 
any time within three months. 


l The main deſign in ſending this Committee into Ulſter was, to make a 


milfee. 


Declaration of 
the Officers of 
Lord Con- 


way's regt- 
ment. 


party there for the Parliament, and ſo to form and model the Armies, that 
they might be ſure of a conſiderable body of forces in that country, wholly 
devoted to their cauſe, as well againſt the King as the Scots, with whom 
they began to be apprehenſive of a quarrel, With this view they endea- 
voured to render the Commanders, whom they found in the Province, and 
ſuſpected to be too well affected to the King, as inconſiderable as they could, 


by cauſing them to ſend detachments from time to time into Connaght to 


ſerve under Sit C. Coote, upon whoſe attachment to their intereſts they 
could abſolutely rely. It was propoſed likewiſe to ſend over Lord Liſle or 
Oliver Cromwell with the title of Deputy, and an additional body of forces 
from England to over- awe the reſt, and ſubje& them entirely to the com- 
mands of the Parliament. It was with this deſign that the Committee, who 
reſided ordinarily at Belfaſt, demanded of Monroe to deliver up that town; 
which he refuſed, till he received directions from the State of Scotland. 
All the Britiſß Officers were ſenſible of this deſign, and heartily deteſted it; 
but the difficulties which they were to encounter with in getting ſubſiſtence, 
and the terror of the Engliſh Parliament, which ſince the fatal battle of 
Naſeby had reduced the greateſt part of the Weſt, and were likely ſoon to 
be entire maſters of that Kingdom, diſpirited them to ſuch a degree, and 
cauſed them to entertain ſuch jealouſies of one another, that they could 
not agree in meaſures to defeat it; though they all owned the propoſitions 
ſcent by the Lord Lieutenant were well calculated for that end, and the 
moſt probable means that offered to prevent the evils which they dreaded. 
Sir Theophilus Fones and the Officers of Lord Conway's regiment were 
the only perſons that dared to declare openly againſt the proceedings of the 
Committee. They refuſed to receive Lord Blaney for their Colonel, re- 
ſolving to obey only the Marquis of Ormonde's orders, who had appointed 
Mr. Edward Conway to command the regiment, and made Major Jones 
Lieutenant Colonel in his ſtead, The Committee required all the Officers 
and ſoldiers thereof, with the inhabitants of Liſnegarvy and other places 
where they were quartered, to take the Covenant by a limited day. The 
Officers joincd in a petition to the Committee, deſiring that they might, as 
formerly, be continued in the. ſervice, without preſſing their conſciences 
with that Covenant, of the lawfulneſs whereof they were no way ſatisfied; 
and expreſſing themſelves ready to perform the like: ſervices, as they had 
done already without taking that Teſt, and to give all poſſible aſſurance 


thereof by any oath tendered to them, which ſhould refer only to the vi- 


gorous proſecution of the war, to the beſt of their powers. The Commil- 
ſioners employed Mr. Warr their Chaplain to remove their 8 3 the 
cers 
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Officers drew up their doubts under certain heads and queries, the moſt ma- CHARLES 
terial of which he paſſed over without any anſwer, and what he ſaid to the I. 
reſt was ſo little ſatisfactory, that they were more confirmed than before in A 
their firſt ſentiments, J/arr was appointed to preach at their garriſon of 1645. 
Liſnegarvy; but the Committee forbad the Officers to be that day at 
Church, pretending that they would diſcountenance the taking of the Co- 
venant : yet of a very numerous audience, only three of the townſmen and 
one ſoldier of the regiment could be perſuaded to take it; and theſe were 
prepared beforehand to ſerve as decoys to draw in the reſt. Varr's dil: 
courſe t did not give ſo much ſatisfaction in removing doubts, as it raiſed 
fear of taking it, ſince (as he told them) they could not in their preſent 
doubts and irreſolution take it without ſin and damnation. The Committee 
ſtill continued to preſs the Covenant, reſolving, upon their refulal, to {trip 
them of their reſpective commands and employments. 
The Officers, complaining of this violence offered to their conſciences, 
by perſons who on other occaſions had aſſumed tlie ſame liberty, which 
now for ſiniſter ends they denied to others, whoſe ſcruples were perhaps 
more ſubſtantial than theirs had been, puoliſhed in January a Declaration 
to vindicate themſelves to the world. They repreſented therein, “ that 
* their regiment had been ſent out of England in Dec. 1641. under the 

« command of Lord Conway Commander of the Engliſh forces in Ulſter, 

ce to ſerve againſt the Tr; Rebels, and had continucd ever ſince in that 

« ſervice, joining with the northern Army, till Jan. 1645-6. that whereas 

« other parts of that Army had ſecure and commodious quarters aſſigned 
them in good towns, they had been caſt upon the frontiers, open to the 
enemy, into a country waſted, uninhabited, untilled, without any accom- 
% modation of buildings, or any proviſions whatſoever, being enforced at 
© their own charge, without any after. allowance made them, to build and 
« fortify, both at Liſuegaruy and twelve other out- poſts; ohe of them lying 
* within ſeven miles of Charlemont, the chief ſtrength of the enemy in 
*« thole parts; ſo that whilſt they lay themſelves open to incurſions, they 
ce rendercd ſecurity to the other garriſons, and whilſt others had their proviſions 
« and contribution out of the country round about them, which ſufficed 
« thercunto, they were left to purchaſe and maintain theirs only with their 
« (words, and with the daily hazard of their lives, to ſnatch out of the 
« mouths of their enemies, ſomewhat to put into their own; that in this 
« condition they had continued through the whole courſe of their ſervice, 
« and in all that time had received little above four months pay; that not- 
« withſtanding all theſe difficulties and diſcouragements, their regiment had, 
« above others, teſtified their zeal in the ſervice, being the moſt active party 
« therein, both before and ſince the Ceſſation, the Parliament Commiſſioners 
having acknowledged under their hands in their joint letter of Dec. 29. 
« 1645. that God had made them inſtrumental above others, in giving a 
© check to the fury of a barbarous enemy in the beginning and continu- 
t ance of the war; that though they were not under the command of the 
« Fcots, yet they had joined with them in all their expeditions, and had 
© made a ſtricter aſſociation with them ſince the Ceſſation to carry on the 
« war, upon condition that the Covenant ſhould not be preſſed upon them, 
“ in which point General Monroe had faithfully kept his word; that pur- 
e ſuant to the ſaid Aſſociation, they had, beſides particular ſervices which 
* they had done apart, joined in all the common undertakings and expedi- 
« tions into Leinſter and Connaght, fully manifeſting their forwardnels, 
« without any Covenant to oblige them thereunto; that they continued in 
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« who obſtinately reſolving to force them to take the Covenant againſt their 


1 conſcicnces, or to break them, they appealed to the world to judge, whe. 
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rencaved, 


« ther they were not violently forced out of the ſervice, in Which they were 
« ready to ſactifice their lives, if they could be allowed to do it with a ſafe 
ce conſcience; but as the calc ſtood, they muſt ſubmit to their preſent and 
« preſſing neceſſities, together with all other following difficulties and in- 
« convenicnces whatſoever, rather than by making ſhipwrack of a good 
« conſcicnce, to ſin againſt God and their own ſouls.” Such was the re- 
compence and treatment, which this gallant Exgliſb regiment, after above 
four ycars continual hardſhips and eminent ſervices againſt the Jriſb Rebels, 
met with from the Parliament, who had ſent them into Ireland, and ſtipu- 
lated for their regular payment, and for better uſage. 

Whilſt thete things were tranſacting in other parts, the Treaty of Peace 
was carrying on at Dublin. It had been delayed ſome time by the intercept. 
ing of Sir H. Tichburne and Sir James Ware, who were charged with the 
King's inſtructions to the Lord Lieutenant upon that ſubject, and had thrown 
the packet overboard before they were taken. Theſe inſtructions were af- 
terwards renewed and ſent by Colonel Barry, who being ſtopped by con- 
trary winds did not land at Dublin till March 6. The Triſh, who were very 
glad of all delays, that they might get time to know from their Agents what 
aſſiſtance they might certainly depend on from abroad, had ſent the day be- 
fore to deſite the Treaty might be put off till May 10. but the Marquis of 
Ormonde upon Barry's arrival, inſiſting upon a ſhorter day, they agreed to 
begin it on the roth of April. The great want, that the King, upon the 
unhappy iſſue of the Uxbridge Treaty ſtood in, of timely ſupplies, made him 
deſirous to have a Peace concluded as ſoon as poſlible in Ireland; without 
which they were not to be obtained; and he thought he had condeſcended 
to ſuch terms as could not but be accepted. But the Iriſb taking advantage 
of his diſtreſſes, and elated with their own ſucceſs in reducing Duncannon, 
u would no longer accept of the terms, to which they had formerly agreed. 
Their Commiſſioners indeed came to Dublin, purſuant to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's ſummons on April 10. but in a leſs number than was required by 
their powers to treat, and thus a week was loſt. When all of them were 
come, they declared, that as their General Aſſembly was to meet on May 15. 
they would not conclude any thing without their approbation. It was in 
vain to preſs them to an agreement, every thing that on his Majeſty's part 
expreſſed an eagerneſs for peace, only ſerving to make them more backward, 
and confirming them in thoſe notions, which their correſpondents in Eng- 
land inſtilled into them, that the King's neceſlities were ſuch, that they might 
have from him what terms they pleaſed to demand. All that they would 
do was, to deliver their propoſitions, and to debate the matter of them, de- 
ſiring to have the beſt anſwers which could be afforded them, that they might 
(as they profeſſed they would) endeavour with them to content their party. 
Their propoſitions were debated at the Council Board, and to each anſwers 
were returned, ſuch as the Council thought adviſable, which were tranſmit- 
ted into England for his Majeſty's approbation or correction. | 

The Marquis of Ormonde did not on this occaſion think it proper to mak 
ule of the additional power, which the King had given him in his letter of 
Feb. 27. with regard to the penal laws, as well becauſe the Iriſb Commil- 
ſioners would not at that meeting have concluded a Peace, whatever had been 
granted them, as becauſe he did not know whether the King's conceſſion 
upon that article would content them or no; and as he was put in hope by 
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ſome of good knowledge and power among them, that a qualification of the Cuax Urs 
penal ſtatutes would do the work, he conccived it would be a dangerous im. b: 
providence to let them know more would be granted. However he thought 
it much fitter, that his Majeſty ſhould know what would ſatisfy them, than 1045- 
that they ſhould have it in their power, firſt to reject, and then to publiſh, 

what had been offered them, to the prejudice of his Majeſty's affaits elſewhere, 

and to their own advantage and credit abroad. Nor could there be any con- 

ſiderable loſs of time by this conduct, ſince his Majeſty's directions might 

be ſent over by the time that their Aſſembly could agree on the propoſi— 

tions. 

In the debates at this meeting the Triſh Agents were convinced that there »,z.,,.. .. 
was no occaſion for the ſuſpenſion of Poynine's AR, all the conceſſions, in- the e. 
tended them by his Majeſty, being as ſecurely and ſpeedily to be conveyed 
to them in another method, as by the ſuſpenſion of that Act. But in lieu 
of giving up that point, they made a new and very unreaſonable demand 
with regard to the diſtribution of places of honour, command, protit and 
truſt in the Kingdom. His Majeſty had agreed to promote them to theſe 
indiffcrently as his other ſubjects; and that the Roman Catholicks ſhould be 
cqually capacitated to receive them; it ſtill remaining in his breaſt to do» 
termine, what particular perſons were moſt deſerving, and had the beſt title 
to his fayour in the diſpoſal thereof. This was all they had asked, but now 
by an extravagant interpretation of that conceſſion, (contrary to their own 
explanation of it at firſt, when they deſired it) they inſiſted that his Majeſty 
ſhould oblige himſelf to employ an cqual number of Papiſt natives, and of 
Proteſtants. This point ſo nearly touched the King's prerogative and the 
ſafety of the Kingdom, that it was thought proper to tell the Agents in 
plain terms, that it could not poſlibly be grantcd. 

In other articles, by the advice of the Council, (with whole concurrence 
the Lord Licutenant procceded in all this affair) tome further conceſſions 
were made to ſatisfy the Agents. It * was agreed, they ſhould have the ſe— 
curity of the King's Word, that the penal ſtatutes ſhould not be executed; 
that an Act of Limitations like that of 21. Fac. in England ſhould pals; 
that the lands in Connaght, Clare, Tipperary and Limerick ſhould be rc- 
leaſed of the great rents, the reducement whereot had been ſollicited ſince 
King James's time hitherto in vain ; that ſome relief ſhould be found for 
the old proprictors aggrieved by the plantations of Mictlot and Kilkenny ; 
that the Court of Wards ſhould be aboliſhed upon the ſettling of a revenue 
of 12000/. a year in lieu thereof; that one or more Inns of Court ſhould be 
creed ; that the juriſdiction of the Council-Table ſhould be reſtrained to 
matters of State, among which, as caſes of plantation had been always rec— 
koned, it was thought fit to limit it to the firſt rights of planters, and that 
all diſputes ariſing afterwards ſhould be tried, like other ſuits, in the Courts 
of law; that the King ſhould releaſe them of the three years rents and pro- 
fits of his revenue, which they had received; that all their credits forfeited 
to his Majeſty ſhould be rcitored to them; and that all indictments, attain- 
ders and outlawries upon record againſt any of their party, ſhould be taken 
off the file and vacated. | 

It was hoped that theſe anſwers would produce a Peace; one ule at leaſt 
the Marquis of Ormonde could make of them, being (as they were ſufficient 
to ſatisfy the more moderate part of the Roman Catholicks) enabled thereby 
to divide their party, and baffle the ineaſures and deſigns of the more vio- 
lent. But from thence the King could derive little benefit, no aſſiſtance 
being in that caſe to be expected from the Jriſb, and his own ſervants, and 
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ing expoſed to be rooted out by the Scots and their adherents. A Peace 
was the only remedy for theſe inconveniences, and indeed was ablolutely 
neceſſary (ſince no ſupplies could be had from England) to prevent the re- 
volting, famiſhing, or other as certain deſtruction, of the Army and all that 
appcared for his Majcſty in Ireland. 

The conferences ended on May 6. and the Agents departed in appearance 
well enough diſpoſed for Peace, and reſolved to uſe their endeavours to en- 
gage the General Aſſembly, to whole determination it was left, to agree to 
it upon the terms propoſed. But they had to do with a body of men di— 
vided into various factions, x a ſtrong party whereof worked with all the 
induſtry imaginable to oppole or divert the peace of the Kingdom. Theſe 
were chicſly men of delperate fortunes, who had no proſpett of getting any 


thing but in the confuſions of their country; and Gentlemen of the 04% 


Iriſh Septs in Ulſter, whole hopes and pretenſions, founded on the letting 
alide of the plantations in that Province, were by the terms of the Peace 
deſtroycd for ever. As there were to be exceptions of ſome notorious 
crimes in the Act of Oblivion, a Peace could not be agreeable to ſuch, 
whole guilry conſciences invited them to provide for their departure and 
ſettlement in ſome foreign Kingdom, aſter they had ruined their own. The 
Triſh Clergy likewile were extremely averſe to any Peace, which would not 
leave them in poſſeſſion of the Church benefices and dignities which the 
Nobility and Gentry, by a miſtake in politicks, had given them ſoon after 
the Rebellion became general. y Thele were moſt of them men of mean 
extract, the ſame folly which makes the natives diſdain a trade, putting them 
upon ſending their children abroad, either to ſerve there as ſoldiers, or to re- 
turn thence as Miſſionaries, which laſt coming home fuller of the grandeur 
of the Roman Catholick Clergy abroad, than cither of humility and piety, 
or of learning to beget a reverence to their own perſons, amuſed their in- 
ſignificant parents and relations with idle ſtories of that grandeur, and the 
reſpect themſelves had met with in foreign parts, and had a vaſt influence on 
the commonalty. Theſe had before the war ſubſiſted merely upon the cha- 
rity of the Gentlemen who received them into their houſes, and having 
ſince taſted the profits of Church livings and preferments, did not care to 
relapſe into their former precarious manner in ſubſiſtence; and being very 
ill judges of publick affairs, and yet very meddling of all, filled every body's 
cars with their empty declamations about the ſplendor of religion, and made 
a powerful intereſt to obſtruct and prevent all reſolutions for peace. 

The Aſſembly met at Kzlkenny on May 15. and * the anſwers given to 
their ſeveral propolitions were entertained with appearance of good ſatisfac- 
tion, (though ſomewhat of addition or explanation in ſome points was (till 
farther propoſed) except in the article of religion, wherein very few would be 
ſatisfied, without an abſolute repeal of the penal laws, not for a time, but 
for ever. Lord Clanricarde thought in the beginning of that Seſſion, that 
it a repeal of thoſe laws were then granted, a Peace might ſuddenly be 
concluded, with the ready and ſincere affeQions of the beſt of the Nation, 
to hazard the uttermoſt of their lives and fortunes in his Majeſty's ſervice. 
But the face of affairs ſoon altered, and the Iriſh Clergy ſitting at the ſame 
time in Convocation, a queſtion was on May 25. 2 propoſed to them by ſome 
lay members of the General Aſſembly, who did not ſign their names to it, 
about the extent of their Oath of Aſlociation. There were four titular 
Archbiſhops, and nine Biſhops, beſides other dignitaries, in this Convocation 
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among whom the queſtion was debated ſeveral days, but at length, on the CuxxuUrs 
laſt day of that month, a ſolemn decree was made upon the ſubject, and J. 
was ſubſcribed by thirty-two of the members, the four Archbiſhops and ſeven AW 
Biſhops being of that number. They determined, “ that by the tenour 104». 
« and meaning of the ſaid Oath of Aflociation, the Confedcrate Catholicks 
« were bound in conſcience ablolutely, expreſly and clcarly, to ſet down 
« in the Treaty of Peace a ſpecial article for keeping in their hands tucl 
Churches, Abbeys, Monaſteries and Chapels as were then in their poſlet- 
« ſion;“ though the inſiſting upon this article would certainly cauſe a rup- 
ture of the Treaty, and it it were waved, a tolcration of their religion might 
be obtained. This ſynodical deciſion gave great uncaſineſs to all that wiſhed 
well to peace, who complained of it, as tending to ſlir up ſedition, and 
to promote diſſentions among the Confederates, and as deſigned to depri\ 
the Laity of thoſe many graces offered them for the ſecurity of their eſtates, 
and their enjoyment of places of truſt and power, from which all of thcir 
party would reccive benefit. But as they had admitted their titular Biſhops 
(though neither nominated by the Crown, nor legally holding under it any 
Baronies, in virtue of which ſpiritual perſons fit in Parliament) to have voi- 
ces in their General Aſſembly, it was ſo ſtrongly ſupported there, that thotè 
who molt dreaded the conſequences thereof, could only prevail for a mid- 
dle way to be taken in the caſe. Agrecable hereto, it was on June o. or- 
dered by the Aſlembly, “ that as to the Marquis of Ormonde's demand tor 
« the reſtoring of the Churches to the Proteſtant Clergy, their Agents ſhould 
% give an abſolute denial to it, and the Committee of Inſtructions ſhould 
« draw an Inſtruction to that effect.“ | 
That Committee who had drawn the former Inſtructions, and the Agents 
who had treated at Dublin conformably thereto, ſtill made heavy complaints 
againſt the decree of the Clergy, as charging them with breach of their Oath 
of Aſſociation; and inſiſted that, being an intolcrable mark of infamy upon 
them, it ſhould be reverſed. The Clergy, like othcr bodics of men, not 
fond of retracting, b vouchlafed on June 16. to declare that they did not 
mean to declare any of the complainants to be guilty of perjury, unleſs they 
had aQually broke thcir oath, but were unwilling to procced further to give 
them ſatisfaction. This was not thought by the Commirtce a ſuflicient re— 
paration of their honour ; they proteſted, that if ſomething more was not 
done, they would break off all communication with the Cleręgy, leave them 
to their own meaſures, and not trouble themſelves any more about either 
peace or war. N. Pluncket and P. Darcy being deputed to reaſon the 
matter, were heard by the Clergy in their Synod, and two of this body ap- 
pointed to confer with them, and adjuſt the point in diſpute. The Cleręy 
re-examining the queſtion, confirmed their former determination; but by 
way of explanation declared, that they did not intend to charge the Gencral 
Aſſembly, or any member thercof, with being guilty of violating their oath, 
and that they might make peace with a ſafe conſcience, though a ſpecial 
condition, for retaining poſſeſſion of the Churches, were not inſerted in the 
articles, provided the effect thercof was obtained, and the Roman Catholicks 
actually retained thoſe which they had in preſent poſſeſſion. This was not 
the only obſtruction which the [r;ſh Clergy endeavourcd to throw in the 
way to Peace, they thought in anſwer to ſome queſtions propoſed to them 
on June 2. to declare that Peace could not be made with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, if the Proteſtant Biſhops were allowed to ſit in Parliament, and un- 
leſs their own had that privilege granted them, as well as the liberty of ex- 
erciſing their juriſdiction. Thus careful were they of their own intereſt, what— 
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was made for it, they appointed the Biſhops of J/aterford and Clogher with 


pr. alter Lynch and Nich. French to act as a Committee in the interval 


1645. 


of their Seſſion. There were ſeveral Declarations, Proteſtations, and Com- 
binations againſt the Peace without any knowledge of the articles or regard 
to them, ſet on foot in ſeveral places, and people drawn in to ſubſcribe to 
the ſame: the Aflembly apprehending dangerous conſequences from thence, 
condemned them by an ordinance on Judy 4. declaring the promoters and 
ſubſcribers thereof to be common diſturbers of the publick peace, and guilty 
of High-Trcaton; and adjourncd the next day to Aug. 7. 

The © anſwers to the [r;/Þh propoſitions in civil matters had been fo framed 
to give them ſatisfaction, that it was thought they could not need much de- 
bate, cvcn in an Aflembly compoſed of different fancies, affections and in- 
tereſts; quick reſolutions being neceſſary, as well to ſupply the King's occa- 
ſions, as to remedy the diſtracted condition of the Kingdom, This did not 
hinder the Aſſembly from deſiring further explanations, and making new de- 
mands even in thoſe points, where the anſwers had been enlarged more than 
could be expected, not only to ſweeten his Majeſty's neceſſitated caution in 
the article of Religion, but as a teſtimony of his inclination to ſatisfy them 
in that likewiſe, ſo far as he could in honour and conſcience, whenever he 
might do it in prudence, without any great prejudice to his affairs. But the 
unrcaſonable article inſiſted on in point of Religion ſeemed an invincible 
obſtacle to the Peace; it being what the King would never grant, and yet 
without it the [r;/h Agents could hardly content their party, and prevent 
ſuch diſcontents from ariſing among them, as would render it a Peace, ra- 
ther of outward ſhew, than of real advantage to the King's ſervice. In this 


exigence, the Marquis of Clanricarde propoſed by way of expedicnt, that 
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there ſhould be no expreſs article for the reſtitution of the Churches to the 
Proteſtant Clergy, but that the Roman Catholicks might retain their poſſeſ- 
ſion of them, till all the conditions of the Peace were ſettled by Act of 
Parliament, and then the Churches (there being no article at all in this point) 
would be reſtored of courſe to the Proteſtants by the laws of the land, which 
had provided ſufficiently in that reſpect. They pleaded conſcience againſt 
an expreſs article for the reſtitution thereof, according to the reſolution of 
St. Ambroſe, who declared, © that he might not deliver up his Churches to 
« the Arzans, but if they were taken away from him, he ought not to re- 
ce ſift.” There ſeems indeed no very material difference, ſince the Churches 
were to be reſtored to the Proteſtant Clergy, whether it was done by an 
expreſs article, or by the law of the land; nor was the delay of a few weeks, 
till the ſettlement of the Kingdom was made by Parliament, ſo very conſi- 
derable, as to hinder a Peace ; but there were other dithculties. The King 
had made an expreſs demand of the Churches on the behalf of the Prote- 
{tant Clergy : he could not retract that article without infinite ſcandal and 
prejudice to himſelf and his affairs; ſo that it behoved the Iriſb to find ſuch 
an anſwer to that demand, as would leave the Churches in the ſtate they 
were before the war, and yet give no offence to their own party. But they 
never gave themſelves any trouble about contriving ſuch an anſwer, nor 
ſcemed, in the further proceedings in the Treaty, to have any regard to the 
expedient propolcd. —— 

Far from being in ſuch a temper, d they reſolved to work upon the Kings 
neceſſities, and made new demands, unfit to be put upon a King at any 
time, much more in ſuch times as thoſe, ſcarce one of them being poſlibly 
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to be done for the preſent, and moſt of them never to be undertaken. Mr. Cy any; 
Darcy and Mr. Brown were (ent to Dublin about the middle of June, to 1 
renew the Treaty, the reſt of the Agents being to follow them at the con- 
cluſion of the Aſſemby. Their firſt paper was preſented on the 19th of that 1645. 
month; in which and in thoſe preſented afterwards they demanded, that the 

Act of Oblivion might be without exception of perſons; that the planted 

lands in Micklot and Kilkenny might be reſtored to the ancient owners by 

Act of Parliament; that every body conceiving himſelf aggrieved by the 

old plantations in King James's time, might petition the Parliament, and 

have relief; that all the penal laws againſt the Roman Catholicks ſhould be 
repealed, not only thoſe in the times of Queen Elisabeth and Henry VIII. 

but the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire paſſed in the reigns of Edward 

III. and Richard II. that all Roman Catholicks ſhould be exempted from 

the juriſdiction of the Proteſtant Clergy, particularly from excommunicati- 

ons, it being againſt their conſcience to receive abſolution from them; that 

all their titular Biſhops and Prelates ſhould exerciſe their juriſdiction upon, 

thoſe of thcir Religion without controul ; that a further Act ſhould be made 

to exempt the Roman Catholicks from all penalties whatever, on account 

of the exerciſe of their Religion; and that the Churches which were in 

their poſſeſſion ſhould neither be demanded nor expected from them, tor 

they might not reſtore them. 

They demanded further, that not only all the cities, forts, and places in 
their hands ſhould remain ſo, but that their party ſhould continue to exerciſe 
their new form of government, even after peace was concluded, till every 
thing was ſettled by Act of Parliament purſuant to the articles thereof ; 
that they ſhould not only have an equality of numbers, and eminence of 
places, in all civil and military offices, of State in the Privy Council, of 
judicature in the Courts of law, and of magiſtracy and proſit throughout 
the Kingdom, but that his Majeſty's favour in this reſpect ſhould be made 
certain by particular inſtances at preſent; the ſame to be expreſſed in the 
articles of pacification, and to extend to future times in like manner; that 
they might erect univerſities and free-ſchools; that Poynzng's Act ſhould be 
ſuſpcnded, and all impediments to that ſuſpenſion and their own ſitting in 
Parliament might be removed; that all their debts to the Proteſtant party 
might be compounded by Commiſſioners ; that all who ſubmitted not to 
the Peace ſhould be proclaimed traitors, and be attainted by Parliament; 
that all Privy-Counſellors, Judges and Magiſtrates ſhould, betore they offcred 
to execute their offices, be ſworn to obſetve the Articles of Pacification ; 
and that an Act of Parliament ſhould be made, that neither thoſe articles, 
nor any part of them, ſhould ever be repealed. 

Theſe extravagant and unexpected demands, intrenching upon the King's Rejcted by the 
conſcience as well as his prerogative, were made after the battle of Naſeby, King. 
which proved in its conſequences the utter ruin of his affairs in England. 
There was no preventing of that ruin but by immediate ſuccours, which 
could only be had from Ireland, and from the Roman Catholick party, who 
probably made theſe demands on a preſumption, that his Majeſty's neceſſi- 
tics would force him to comply with any thing that they ſhould ask in con- 
ſideration of that aſſiſtance: but they were much miſtaken in that expecta- 
tion. The King, when he reccived an account of their demands, wrote to 
the Marquis of Ormonde e, declaring his own reſolution “ to ſuffer all ex- 

i tremity, rather than ever abandon his religion, either to Engliſh or Iriſb 
* Rebels, and commanding him (in caſe the Iriſb ſhould ſo unworthily take 
advantage of his weak condition, as to preſs him to what he could not 
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CHARLES* grant with a ſafe-conſcience, and without it, to reject a Peace) to procure, 


I. 


ce if he could, a further Ceſſation; and if not, to make what diviſions he 


a could amongſt them, and rather leave it to the chance of war, than to 


I 645. 


Sum of the 
King's conceſ- 
15. 


« vive any ſuch allowance of Popery, as muſt evidently bring deſtruction to 
« that profeſſion, which by the grace of God he ſhould ever maintain thro' 
all extremities.” 

He ordered likewiſe Lord Dig to write to the Lord Myskery and the 
other Agents who had attended him at Oxford, and had then made fair pro- 
feſſions, and promiſes, very different from their preſent demands. His Lord- 
ſhip repreſented to them, © that they had then declared themſelves ſatisfied 
« with what his Majcſty could grant, with any rcaſon or honour in civil 
things, or with prudence and conſcience in matters of Religion; and that 
e they ought not for their own intereſt to ſeek for more in the preſent con- 
ce dition of his Majcſty, whoſe ruin, once effected, would ſoon be followed 
« by their own deſtruction; that the King would not, for any worldly con- 
e ſideration, grant them more in point of religion, than the taking away of 
e the penal laws, and was amazed at their demand of the Churches for the 
“ publick exerciſe of thcir religion; that his Majeſty had on that occaſion or- 
« dered him to declare to them, that were the condition of his affairs much 
© more deſperate than it was, he would never redeem them by any conceſ- 
« ſions of ſo much wrong, both to his honour and conſcience; that he had 
* undergone the extremities of war in England, chiefly for the defence of 
« his Religion, and he would never redeem his Crown by ſacrificing it in 
« Ireland; ſo that if nothing would content them but what muſt wound 
„ his honour and conſcience, they muſt expect, that how low ſoever his 
condition was, and how deteſtable ſoever the Engliſb Rebels were to him, 
* he would in that point join with them, the Scots, or with any of the Prote- 
ce ſtant profeſſion, rather than to do the leaſt act which might hazard that 
« Religion, in which and for which he ſhould live and die.“ 

Theſe letters did not arrive till after the Trib Agents had left Dublin. 
They were rcally the wiſcſt and moſt moderate men of their party ; and tho' 
they had made the before-mentioned demands purſuant to their inſtructions 
from the General Aſſembly, yet they were themſelves inclined to agree to 
the conceſſions which the Marquis of Ormonde thought fit to make with re- 
gard to their propoſitions. Theſe he drew up in af Brief under four general 
heads, 1. Exemption from penalties and incapacities by reaſon of the exer- 
ciſe of their Religion. 2. Conceſſions of offices and places of command, 
honour and truſt. 3. Conceſſions of honour and profit; and 4. Conceſſions 
for removing ſome things alledged to be grievances. In the two laſt heads 
his anſwers were much the ſame wich what he had given before; with re- 
gard to the vacating of indictments and outlawries, the granting of a general 
pardon, the remiſſion of the King's rents ſince Of. 23. 1641. and of the in- 
creaſe of rents impoſed upon the Commiſſion of defective titles in the Earl 
of Strafford's time, and the ſeveral graces deſired by the Parliament before 
the war for the redreſs of grievances, which with a removal of the incapa- 
cities hindering Roman Catholicks from ſitting in a new Parliament, make 
the ſubſtance of thoſe heads. With regard to Religion, he agreed upon 
conſulting with the Proteſtant Biſhops then in Dublin, to take away the 
High Commiſſion Court and all abuſes in Excommunication by Act of Par. 
liament; to add to Eccleſiaſtical Courts in licu thereof, a power of fine and 


impriſonment for puniſhing contempts; to regulate viſitations and provide 


againſt immoderate fees in thoſe Courts; to repeal the penalties againſt the 
omen Catholicks for uſing Divine Worſhip in their way; for hearing or 
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making confeſſions, giving or receiving abſolution, or keeping of a Prieſt, CHarLEs 


and that they might ſue out liveries upon taking an Oath of Allegiance : but 


all the laws againſt a foreign juriſdiction were ſtill to ſtand good. As to the 
ſecond head, he agreed, that offices civil and military, and the commands 1645. 


of forts and garriſon towns, ſhould upon concluſion of the Treaty be actu— 
ally and by particular inſtances be conferred upon the Roman Catholicks, 
and the favour be continued to them for the future, in ſuch meaſure and 
manner as his Majeſty ſhould find them to merit, wherein his Majeſty would 
in his election uſe equal indifferency. This had in ſubſtance been promiſed 
before; but conſidering the jealouly of the times, and the aſſiſtance expect- 
ed from them, the Lord Licutenant thought it not improper to indulge them 
a little more in this point, and to aſſure them, © that his Majeſty, to ſhew 
his real intentions therein, was pleaſed, that there be 4000 foot and 600 
„ horſe of his Roman Catholick ſubjects, upon perfecting the Articles of 
* Peace, added to his Majeſty's Army, that there might be ſuch an equality 
« as was deſired.” 

This was all that was granted upon thoſe new and extravagant demands; 
the ſubſtance of every one of them being abſolutely rejected, as unfit for 
the King to grant, and unreaſonable for them to ask. This was the only 
way to be taken for putting a ſtop to demands which ſcemed likely ro be 
multiplied without end, in proportion as his Majeſty's diſtreſſes increaſed, or 
as one conceſſion paved the way for demanding another. The debates were 
drawn out into a great length; every propoſition made from the firſt was 
re conſidered; and it plainly appeared upon the ſtating and examining of 
cach particular, that his Majeſty could grant no more than he had done al- 
ready, and that they had reaſon to be ſatisfied with thoſe conceſſions. An 
infinite number of papers had been delivered on both ſides in the courſe of 
theſe debates, the conſideration of which in their reſpective order would 
take up a great deal of time, which might be better employed in conſider— 
ing the ſubſtance of them. The Marquis of Ormonde therefore drew up a 
brief of the conceſſions he had made, and delivered it to the Lord Myuskery 
and the other Agents on Aug. 7. when they were to lay an account of their 
Treaty before the General Aſſembly, which met that day at Kilkenny. He 
thought the reading of a multitude of papers, in which there was no little 
intricacy and difficulty, would rather confound, than fatisfy, the hcarers, 
who might judge better of the affair, when they had the ſubſtance of all 
the conceſſions (to which he obliged himſelf by his draught thereof) before 
them in one view, and be able to form their reſolutions thereupon. But 
they would not allow this Brief to be read in the Aſſembly ; they pro- 
ceeded in form, and ſpent eleven days in hearing the papers read. This te- 
dious affair being over, the Agents and Committee of Inſtructions were or- 
dered to lay before the Aſſembly the ſeveral propoſitions and conceſſions, 
and to report how far the former were granted, in order to proceed to a 
reſolution. 


Whilſt they were debating thoſe matters, the Marquis of Ormonde ſent 74: Trear 
the King a particular account of all the tranſactions, and copies of all there: 


papers which had paſſed in the Treaty; 8 in which all his proceedings were 
juſtified by the full approbation of his Majeſty. That Treaty was ſoon after 


renewed by the return of the Iriſh Agents to Dublin h, who on Sept. 11. 


preſented to him a paper on that ſubject. Before he gave any anſwer 
thereto, the Lord Lieutenant deſired them to expreſs in writing what con- 
ceſſions of his they were ſatisfied with, and all the demands which they in- 
tended to make; that upon a view of the whole, the Treaty might be 
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CHaRLEsbrought to a concluſion. The Agents complied; and on Sept. 13. andi. 


L. 


ſpecified all that they had further to ask; in which they waved moſt of their 


W former extravagant propoſitions. They only moved for the ſuſpenſion of 


1645. 


Poyning's Act, the reſtoring of the old proprictors of the planted lands in 
IWicklow and Kilkenny, relief by Parliament of ſufferers through the Ulſter 
plantation, and an act to aſſert the independency of the Kingdom, but ſeemed 
to acquieſce in the refuſal made of thoſe demands. Their requeſts for abo- 
liſhing the Court of Wards, erecting univerſities and ſchools, and for the 
Graces formerly propoſed, were anſwered as before, and they forbore to in- 
ſilt further upon them. Their deſires of a general pardon extending to the 
heirs of ſuch of their party who were dead, as well as thoſe that were living, 
were granted; an exception was made of the authors and procurers of mur- 
ders, and two years limited for the proſecution of ſuch as were guilty thereof. 
They were gratified in the aſcertaining of ſome few inſtances of offices and 
commands civil and military, to be communicated to ſuch of their party as 
the King ſhould chooſe. They ſpecified the aſſiſtance which they would give 
his Majeſty, and fixed it at 10000 foot; and deſiring that his Majeſty would 
grant a Commiſſion to perſons of their naming to applot money on their 
quarters for providing and paying that body of men, and to determine dil 
putcs within their quarters, for matters under 10/. value, till the ſettlement 
was perfected, they were indulged in that point: provided nothing of that 
nature was done, but under the authority, and with the approbation and 
concurrence of the Lord Licutenant. 

The chief ſubje of the debates in this Treaty was the point of religion; 
the Agents deſiring that the Roman Catholicks might be exempted by an Act 
of Parliament from taking the Oath of Supremacy, and uſing the Engliſh 
Liturgy in Divine Service and in the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and 
from all penaltics, mulcts, reſtraints and incapacities, impoſed on them 
for or by reaſon of their religion, or the exerciſe thereof, in vertue or colour 
of any ſtatute made ſince 20. H. VIII. or any other laws or ſtatutes, more 
than was uſcd in any of the moſt moderate years of Queen Elizabeth. As 
it had been formerly agreed that the Roman Catholicks ſhould be obliged 
only to take an Oath of Allegiance upon ſucing out their liverics, pleading 
at the bar, or taking poſſeſſion of any civil or military office or command, 
the Marquis of Ormonde was apprehenſive that this was intended to relate 


to Eccleſiaſtical livings, and to capacitate Romzſh Pricſts to hold them, with- 


out cither taking the Oath of Supremacy, or uſing the Book of Common 
Prayer, there being no ſtatute in Ireland but thoſe of 2. Elig. (from the 
penaltics of which it was propoſed to free them) that diſabled ſuch perſons 
from holding benefices; ſo that till thoſe ſtarutes were made, the Maſs was 
uſed by law in all the Churches of that Kingdom. It appeared afterwards, 
that he had juſt grounds for thoſe apprehenſions, which he provided againſt 
by certain reſtrictions h, as well as by making the moſt moderate times of 
Queen Eligabeth to commence after the ſecond year of her reign. The re- 
ſtrictions which he inſiſted on were, that this ſhould not extend to the ſta- 
tutes of Proviſion and Premunire in 25. and 27. E. III. and 13. and 16. R. II. 
nor to any other laws and ſtatutes in force, for ſo much thereof as concerned 
the regality of his Majeſty's Crown, in point of juriſdiction, prerogative, or 
government; that by ſuch exemption no Roman Catholick ſhould be qua- 
liſied to be preſented to, or to hold, any eccleſiaſtical living, or dignity, 
and that no conſtruction ſhould be made of that exemption, to give way 
to any form of praycr or adminiſtration of the Sacraments, to be uſed in 
any Cathedral or Parochial Chutch or Chapel thereto belonging in the 
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Kingdom of Ireland, other than what is preſcribed by the ſtatute : 
cap. 2. 


2. Elis. CRARLEsS 


The Agents declared i they had power to conclude a Peace, if the exemp- IE) 


tion they delired was granted in their own terms, which were indeed thoſe 
of their General Aſſembly. But the Marquis of Ormonde law plainly their 
deſign was to get leave, under covert words, tor the ſaying ot Mals in 
Churches, though they openly profeſſed the contrary. The Agents uſed all 
their endeavours to get him to withdraw his provito's, but in vain. After 
a month's diſputing, without any adyance in the Treaty, Lord Mountgarret 
Preſident of the Council, who was very zealous for the Peace, came up to 
Dublin to contribute his aſſiſtance to remove the difficulty. A proviſo was 
offered by them, © that no clauſe in the articles to be agreed on ſhould hin- 
« der the Roman Catholicks from the benefit of ſuch farther graces and con- 
« ceſſions, as his Majcſty ſhould be pleaſed to grant them.” The Marquis of 
Ormonde did not as yet know their meaning in that proviſo, not imagine, 
that they had any ground to expect further conceſſions; and readily agreed 
to the propolal. This however did not ſatisfy the Agents, the reſtrictions 
ſo expreſly barring the very thing they aimed at, that they could not hope 
to obtain it in vertue of fo general a clauſe. In fine they left Dublin on 
Nov. 12. without adjuſting this article, in order to report their proceedings 
to the Aſſembly ; ſeveral of their own party, who had come up to ſee the 
iſſue of the Treaty, and who knew not the ſecret of the affair, (which ſoon 
afterwards broke out) being much diſſatisfied with their Agents tor being ſo ſtiff 
in that article, as not to conclude a Peace upon the terms offered. The Lord 

Lieutenant, in conjunction with the Council, (who had concurred with him 
in all his proceedings in the Treaty) * being much preſſed by letters out of 
England, ſent Daniel O Neile to Kilkenny on the 22d of that month, with 
an anſwer to a paper the Agents had delivered at their parting, ſome expla- 
nations of gencral anſwers, and a propoſal, that if the Aſſembly did not 
think fit to agree to the reſtrictions annexed to the article about Religlon, 
the whole of that article might be left to his Majeſty's determination; and 


Lord Digby arriving at Dublin a few days after, preſſed them to come to a 
ſpeedy reſolution. 


The great obſtructions to the concluſion of a Peace had been occaſioned Ob/rnors 79 
by the ſuggeſtions of perſons, who having been at Oxford, pretended to“ Fee 


know the ſentiments and condition of the Court, and encouraged the Triſh 
to make cxtravagant demands, becauſe nothing could be denicd them in the 
extremity of his Majeſty's affairs in Eng/and, which never could be retricy- 
ed without thcir aſſiſtance. Sir Brian O Neile was one of thoſe perſons, 
and al letter of that nature from him to Tur/ogh O Neile, one of the Coun- 
cil of Kilkenny, being intercepted at ſea, and ſent to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, he was upon his landing at Dublin in the latter end of Auguſt, 
committed to priſon for that offence. Colonel Htg. IMilliams, a fon of the 
Viſcount Merion, is charged by ſome writcrs to have encouraged the Iriſß 
to the like hopes, and to be authorized by the Queen to aſſure them of 
ample conditions in point of Religion; but I do not find the lcaſt ground 
to think that her Majeſty ever gave them any ſuch aſſurance, or that Tit g- 
Il/illiams ever encouraged them in the unreaſonableneſs of their demands. 
In Lord Digby's cabinet taken at Sherburn, and publiſhed by the Parliament, 
there are indeed propoſals made to the Queen by Fitg- Il illiams of bringing 
from Ireland 10000 men into England, upon ſuppoſition of the juſt demands 
of the Iriſh being granted; but what thoſe demands were does not appcar : 
and it is certain he left Paris on May 18. N. S. which was before the 1r;fh 
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CHARLEs had inſiſted upon the Churches, and made their other extravagant demands. 


I. 


He imagined his credit great with the 1r;fþ, and that he might prevail with 


them to lend over the Army propoſed, and put it under his command; but 


1645. 


in this point he was more ſanguinc than the King h who recommending 
him to the Marquis of Ormonde, left it entirely to him to make a judgment 
both of the perſon and power of Fitæ-Milliams. But the perſon who did 
the moſt miſchief this way was Edward Lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon of Henry 
Marquis of Morceſter, and commonly ſtiled Earl of Glamorgan, having a 
warrant for that title, though it had not paſſed the Great Scal. = He had, 
though a Roman Catholick, upon the breaking out of the Engl/z/b Rebellion, 
been made Lord Lieutenant of South Ii ales, and had raiſed a body of 2000 


men for the King's ſervice. He was generally beloved as being a very good 


The Earl of 
Glamorgan's 
negotiation in 
Ireland. 


natured man, civil and obliging to all; he was very zcalous for his Majeſty's 
cauſe, and had a more than ordinary reverence and affection to his Perſon, 
and one, who, he was ſure, would neither deceive nor betray him. But 
the uſe of theſe qualities recommending him to the King's ſervice, was de- 
ſtroyed by an extreme bigottry in point of religion; a narrow capacity, a 
want of judgment, and an unmcaſurcable degree of vanity, which rendered 
him unfit to be employed in any difficult or intricate affair. He had mar- 
ried to his ſecond wife the Lady Margaret O Bryen, daughter to Henry Earl 
of Thomond, clder brother to Barnaby the preſent Earl; by which marriage 
he had ſome poſſeſſions, and was allied to many of the belt and moſt power- 
ful familics in the Kingdom. | 

Some n affairs of his own calling him thither about the end of the year 
1644. the King on Dec. 27. wrote by him to the Lord Lieutenant, deſiring 
him to give the Lord Herbert all lawful favour and furtherance in thoſe par- 
ticular affairs. His Majeſty thought fit on that occaſion to engage him in all 
poſſible ways to further the Peace, which he readily promiſed ; and as the 
King had a great confidence in his honeſty and zeal to his ſervice and Crown, 
he aſſured the Marquis of Ormonde, that he might confidently uſe and truſt 
that Nobleman in this or any other thing he ſhould propound to him for 
his Majeſty's ſervice. This general recommendation was all that the King 
could give him, and he was ſo cautious in giving it, that for fear the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde ſhould be tempted by it to truſt a perſon whom he did 
not know in ſomething above his capacity, he thought fit to add in a poſt- 
ſcript to his letter, theſe words in cypher, His honeſtly or affettion to my 
ſervice will not deceive you ; but I will not anſwer or his judgment. He 
© left Oxford in March, with Sir Brian O Neile and ſome Romiſh Prieſts, in- 
tending to reach Ireland in the beginning of the next month; but embarking 
in Wales on board a ſmall veſſel, was near being taken by a Parliament ſhip, 
which purſued him till he took refuge in a port of Cumberland. From thence 
he returned to Males, and got to Dublin about the end of July or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. He was there wirnels of the unreaſonable demands of the 
Iriſh Agents, and as he was ever forward in undertaking, preſuming upon his 
own intereſt and power, he did not queſtion prevailing with the General 
Aſſembly to recede from them. ä | 

He found his miſtake when he came to KX;/kenny, where he was much 
careſſed and flattered by the Clergy, whom his own diſpoſition and bigot- 
try led him to conſult upon all occaſions. They were inflexible in the ar- 
ticle of Religion, reſolving to have no Peace, but what would leave them 
in poſſeſſion of the Churches; and eaſily brought him over to their opinion. 
He imagined that, upon making them that conceſſion, the Iriſb would im- 
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mediately ſend over the 10000 men, which they had offered by their Re-C hans 


monſtrance and their Agents, to the King, whole affairs in EAάNa¼huud could 


J. 


not be retrieved without the immediate aſſiſtance of ſuch a force from e. = 


land. His own paſſions here concurred with his zeal to the King's ſervice; 
and he made no doubt, but the merit of ſo great and ſcaſonable t11-cours 
would caſily excuſe his breach of inſtructions. or acting without authority in 
that affair, and would likewiſe recommend him not only to the poſt of 
General of thoſe forces, but allo to that of Lord Licutenant of the King— 
dom, to which he alpired. The Marquis of Ormonde was in actual pole. 
ſion of one of thoſe poſts, and * his Majcſty intended, as toon as the Peace 
was concluded, to call him over into England, at the head ot an Army, 
where the General's caution and temper might be as much relied on, as 
his courage, and the hands of the ſoldiers. It is natural to think, that 
with theſe views, the Lord Herbert would not communicate his mcalures 
to the Lord Lieutenant, nor receive from him directions for his conduct, 
though he was ordered to tranſact nothing without his advice and concur- 
rence. Thus on Aug. 25. in a ptivate and clandeſtine manner, he ſigned a 
Treaty with the Iriſh Commiſſioners, in two inſtruments, drawn by CGeffrey 
Baron, and atteſted by him, the Lord Jom Somerſet and Robert Barry, the 
two laſt knowing nothing of the contents. 

By the articles of this Treaty, the Roman Catholicks were to enjoy the 
publick excrcitc of their Religion, and all the Churches of which they had 
got poſſeſſion at any time ſince Oct. 23. 1641. and all others not actually 
enjoyed by Proteſtants; they were made capable of all oflices of truſt and 
advancement, places, degrees, dignitics and preferments whatſoever in Jre- 
land, and were to be freed by Act of Parliament from all penaltics and pains 
in any of the penal laws; they were all to be exempted from the jurildic- 
tion of the Protcſtant Clergy; and their own Clergy were to enjoy the 
tythes, glebes, and Church revenues in their poſſeſſion, and to exerciſe their 
juriſdiction without controul. In conſideration of theſe conceſſions, the 
Commiſſioners were to ſend 10000 men into Eng/and under the command 
of his Lordſhip, as Lord General of the ſaid Army, which was to be kept 
together in one entire body, under Officers named by the Supreme Coun- 
cil or General Aſſembly of the Iriſß Roman Catholicks. To theſe articles 
was added * a Defeazance, ſigned the next day by the ſame parties in the 
preſence of the Lord John Somerſet, F. Oliver Darcy, and Peter Bathe, 
explaining the intent of thoſe articles, and expreſſing that the Lord Herbert 
(therein called the Earl of G/amorgan) © did no way intend thereby to ob- 
lige his Majeſty, other than he himſelf ſhould pleaſe, after he had re- 
© ceived thoſe 10000 men, as a pledge and teſtimony of the ſaid Roman 
«« Catholicks loyalty and fidelity to his Majeſty ; yet he promiſed faithfully 
e upon his word and honour' not to acquaint his Majeſty with this Defcaz- 
ancc, till he had endeavoured, as far as in him lay, to induce his Majeſty 
to the granting of the particulars in the ſaid articles: but that done, the 
« ſaid Commiſſioners diſcharged the ſaid Earl of Glamorgan, both in honour 
and conſcience, of any further engagement to them therein; though his 
Majeſty ſhould not be pleaſed to grant the ſaid particulars in the articles 
mentioned; the ſaid Earl having given them aſſurance upon his word, ho- 
nour and voluntary oath, that he would never, to any perſon whattocycr, 
diſcover this Defeazance in the interim without their conſents.” 

Theſe articles, which were carefully concealed from the knowledge of the 
world, very well explain the conduct of the Jriſb Commiſſioners in the 
Treaty, which was ſoon after renewed at Dublin, the vote of their Aſſem— 
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commending it to the Marquis of Ormonde, in a letter of that date, to 


WYV make the Commiſſioners what conceſſions he was authorized to grant, and 
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give them leave to appeal to his Majeſty for the reſt. The Lord Lieutenant 
could not conceive, that they would now ſubmit to what they had ſo often 
before refuſed z but the Treaty ending in November without any agreement, 
he propoſed (as hath been ſaid) on the 22d of that month, to reter to his 
Majeſty's pleaſure what further graces they had to ask in point of Religion, 
The Aſſembly agreed to the propoſal, and ſent on Dec. 12. 1 Johm Walſh to 
Dublin, to ſettle all matters for the concluſion of the Peace, particularly to 
offer a propoſition, © that no clauſe in the articles thereof ſhould be con- 
© ſtrued to hinder the benefit of his Majeſty's conceſſions, to whom the 
« reſt were referred.” This was admitted, and upon going through the 
reſt of the articles, the differences were found ſo few, and (when ballanced 


with the peace of a Kingdom, and the aſſiſtance expected from them for his 


Majeſty) ſo inconſiderable, that the Marquis of Ormonde on Dec. 27. wrote 
to the Lord Mountgarret and the other Commiſſioners, © * that little time 
« was wanting to . concluſion, if J/alſh could have been perſuaded to a 
« longer ſtay and further procecding in the buſineſs; which he would by no 
« means do, nor yet aſſign any reaſon for his unexpected departure, which 
* was ſo ſudden, that he had not time to make anſwers to the paper de- 
« livered that morning, and therefore deſired them to come with all ſpeed, 
e or to ſend others to finiſh the Treaty. 

Walſh's haſty departure was occaſioned by the arreſting of the Earl of 
Glamorgan; for ſo (however improperly) we muſt ſtile him, in compliance 
with other writers, who give him that title. That Nobleman had wrote 
word uon Dec. 12. by Mr. Walſh, that he expected orders that day for 3000 
men to march from their quarters to the ſea ſide, in order to embark for 


England and relieve Cheſter, which was then beſieged. Walſb, well in- 


ſtructed in all other points, gave no ſatisfaction as to the ſuccours, in which 
the other was confident there would be no delay. Lord Digby hereupon, 
on Dec. 15. invited Glamorgan to come to Dublin for the clearing up and 
ſettling of that matter. Glamorgan came up accordingly, and arrived there 
on Chriſtmas Eve late at night, and waiting the next day on the Lord Licu- 
nant, was received with great civility. Lord Dzjgby, (who had on Monday 
the 22d of that month, received a copy of the aforeſaid articles of agree- 
ment) when the Council was aſſembled on the 26th, came to the Board, 
and charging the Earl with ſuſpicion of High Treaſon, moved, that his per- 
ſon might be ſecured. This done, he preſented a writing, containing co- 
pics of the ſaid articles, of the Earl's oath to the Confederates, and of his 
pretended authority from his Majeſty, ſaid to be dated March 12. 1644. to 
treat and conclude with the ſaid Confederates, The writing being read at 
the Board, Lord Dzgby declared, ©& that any ſuch pretended authority from 
* his Majeſty muſt be either forged or ſurreptitiouſly gained; or if poſſibly 
„ the ſaid Earl had any colour of authority, that it was certainly bound up 
* and limited by ſuch Inſtructions and Declarations of the King's intentions 
ce therein, as could in no wiſe licence the ſaid Earl to any tranſaction of 
* that nature; for moſt confident he was, that the King, to redeem his 
Crown, his own life, the lives of his Queen and Children, would not 
<< grant to the Confederates the leaſt piece ot conceſſions ſo deſtructive both 
* to his Regality and Religion.” 

It was neceſſary to do ſomething, for the vindication of the King's honour 
and juſtice ſo deeply wounded by this writing, and for preventing (as far as 
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ariſe to his ſervice. One miſchief already happened from this tranſaction, 
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before it came to be publickly known, the Roman Catholicks having been AM 


thereby encouraged to hope for ſuch conceſſions, as they themiclves had be. 
fore receded from, as wanting confidence to inſiſt on matters ſo unreaſon- 
able. But now it was become publick, an infinite number of others were 
likely to follow, from the ſcandal it would bring upon his Majeſty, the oc- 
caſion of clamour which it afforded his enemies, and the dilcontents it 
could not fail of raiſing in the minds of his faithful ſubjects, and of all the 
Proteſtants both in England and Ireland. There were already (nothwith- 
ſtanding the oath of ſecrecy taken to keep it private) many copies of the 
writing diſperſed into ſeveral hands, beſides that which had been found in 
the pocket of Malachias O Kelly titular Biſhop of Tuam, when he was kil- 
led near S/ego about two months before. This copy had been ſent by the 
Engliſh Committee in Ulſter to the Parliament, who knowing the diflervice 
it would do to the King's cauſe, ordered it on Jar. 12. following to be 
printed, as was done out of hand, but with a very material difference in 
the oath, which G/amorgan took. He had ſworn © to acquaint the King 
« with the proceedings of the Iriſb Nation in order to his ſervice, and for 
« the punctual performance of what had been promiſed them; and in d&- 
« fault, not to permit the Army entruſted to his charge to adventure itſelf, 
« or any conſiderable part thereof, till his Majeſty's performance of the 
* conditions ſtipulated for him, or his pleaſure known.” Theſe four laſt 
words were lett out in the copy of the oath publiſhed by the Parliament 
of England. | 

There were ſeyeral paſſages and expreſſions in the draught of the writing 
which in an offence leſs hcinous would have been made ulc of to exaggerate 
it; but G/amorgarn's preſumption and crime in making the agreement were 
of ſo tranſcendent a nature, that they were not to be aggravated by any 
circumſtances. He was committed cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Dehn, 
and being examined the next day before a Cominittee of the Borrd, he con- 
feſſed the whole tranſaction, referring himſelf tor the particulars of the ayrce- 
ment, to the counterpart of the articles, which was among ſuch things as 
he had lying at Kilkenny, or had ſent to Bonratty, or perhaps among the 
papers which he had brought to Dublin. He ſaid, he coniuitcd with no 
body in it, but the parties with whom he made the agreement, and what 
he did therein, was not (as he conceived) obligatory to his Majeſty. This 
he ſaid of his own voluntary motion, without any thing leading thereto in 
the interrogatory put to him: but two days afterwards deſired, that to thoſe 
of his confeſſion might be added the following words, And yet without 
any juſt blemiſh of my honour, honeſty, or conſcience. He ſent for the ori- 
ginal counterpart of the articles and the copy of his oath, and delivering 
them to the Council on Dec. 30. he was freed from his cloſe impriſon— 
ment; but he ſtill continued confined to the Houſe, where he was kept in 
the caſtle. He alledged afterwards to the Marquis of Ormonde, by way of 
apology for himſelf, that he had acted in this matter purely out of zcal to 
the King's ſervice, to procure him the ſuccours he ſo much wanted, that the 
leaſt delay of them might be fatal, and that he meant no harm to the Pro- 
teſtant Clergy, for whoſe immediate ſupport he intended to gain two thirds 
of the Eccleſiaſtical livings accruing that harveſt ; tho' that ſubliſtence could 
not be got for them under any other terms than for his Majcſty's ſervice. 
To ſhew that the King was not obliged by his agreement, he produced the 
original of the Defeazance before-mentioned, and gave the Lord Licutcnant 
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a copy thereof. He did not pretend to any inſtructions : and for his autho- 
rity, he referred to the Commiſſion of 12 March 1644. recited in the Pre- 
amble to the articles; but neither produced the original, nor any copy 
thereof. There was one paper, which he had ſent for to Kilkenny, (whe- 
ther the counterpart of the articles, the Defeazance, or any other, is hard to 
ſay) about which the Jriſb Commiſſioners were very uncaſy, and upon his 
return thither, queſtioned him, whether he had ſhewed it to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. If he had, it would have made a great diſtraction in their proceed- 
ings afterwards, but proteſting that he had not, they were ſatisfied with that 
aſſurance; which x, he tells the Marquis of Ormonde, © made him ſenſible 
« of his Excellency's great prudence in not urging him thercto, for other- 
« wiſe he could not have denied it with truth. 

As to the authority upon which he proceeded, Lord Digby was poſitive 
that he had none at all; and indecd there was little difference in the pre- 
ſumption and offence, between ſo intolerable an abuſe of authority, and 
acting without any at all. Lord Digby was at Oxford, at the time when 
that pretended Commiſſion was dated, and both he and his brother Secre- 
tary, Sir E. Nicholas, knowing nothing thereof, it certainly was not ſigned 
with the Privy Signet, as is pretended. / Glamorgan being urged in private 
by the Lord Lieutenant {whom he viſited) on Jan. 6. to produce it, could 
not do ſo; but to ſhew that he had not acted altogether without warrant, 
he produced a fort of one dated Jan. 12. 1644. neither fealed with the Sig- 
net, as it mentions, nor atteſted by either of his Majeſty's Secretarics, as it 
ought, nor written in the ſtile that warrants of that nature uſe to be, nor 
referring to any inſtructions at all. His Excellency thought it ſo extraordi- 
nary, that he deſired a copy of it; which Glamorgan lent him the next day, 
wrote in his own hand, and atteſted alſo in form with his name, profeſſing, 
« that he had done ſo, in confidence that his Excellency would be ſatisfied 
« therewith, and would make no other uſe of it but for his private ſatis- 
« faction, and future warrant to his Majeſty, if need required, but other- 
« wiſe not to ſhew it to any, as he tendered the King's ſervice, and the 
« good of one ſo much devoted to him as himſelf, profeſſing the utmoſt 
« zeal for the King's ſervice, and that he regarded no danger of life and 
« fortuncs in order to that end, for the accompliſhment whereof he only 
c defircd his liberty.” The Marquis of Ormonde however, though he was 
thus conjured to ſecrecy, thought it his duty to ſend a copy of it to his 
Majeſty, who remembered nothing of a warrant, which (it he had ever 
ſigned it) was too remarkable to be forgot. It is directed to Edward Earl 
of Glamorgan, and runs in theſe terms: 

5 Charles NR. Whereas we have had ſufficient and ample teſtimony of 
« your approved wiſdom and fidelity, ſo great is the confidence we repoſe 
e in you, as that whatſocycr you ſhall perform, as warranted under our ſign 
c manual, pocket ſignet, or private mark, or even by word of mouth, with- 
* out further ceremony, we do in the word of a King and a Chriſtian 
e promiſe to make good to all intents and purpoſes, as effectually, as if 
« your authority from us had been under our Great Seal of England, with 
te this advantage, that we ſhall eſteem our ſelf far the more obliged to you 
* for your gallantry in not ſtanding upon ſuch nice terms to do us ſervice, 
* which we ſhall, God willing, reward. And although you exceed what 
* law can warrant, or any power of ours reach unto, as not knowing what 
* you have need of; yet it being for our ſervice, we oblige our ſeit not 
« only to give you our pardon, but to maintain the ſame with all our 
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might and power; and though either by accident, or by any other occa- Cnantrs 
ſion, you ſhall deem it neceſlary to depoſite any of our warrants, and 0 1. 
want them at your return, we faithfully promile to make them good at A 
your return, and to ſupply any thing wherein they ſhall be found detec. 1545+ 
tive, it not being convenient for us at this time to diſpute upon them; 
for of what we have here ſet down, you may reſt contident, if there be 
faith and truth in men. Proceed therefore cheartully, ſpeedily and boldly, 
« and for your ſo doing, this ſhall be your ſufficient warrant. Given at our 

Court at Oxford under our ſign manual and private ſignet this 1 2th of 
© Tanuary 1644. 

This was all the warrant that G/amorgan pretended to produce in excuſe 
of his conduct. The King was ſtrangely amazed at both, and * wrote to 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council, “that though he was well allurcd of their 
e entire confidence in the juſtice and picty of his rclolution in what con- 

cerned the maintenance of the true Proteſtant Religion, and particularly 
of the Church and the revenues thereto belonging, as was evident by the 
practice and profeſſions of his whole life; yet to enable them to ſatisty 
others, he thought fit to let them know the whole truth of what had pal- 
ſed from him to the Earl of G/amorgan, whereby he might pretend to the 
lcaſt kind of truſt or authority from him in what concerned the Ii 
* Treaty. His affairs obliging him to procure a Peace in that Kingdom, and 
* this being impracticable without ſome indulgence to the Roman Catho- 
licks, which though he might juſtly grant, yet might in a publick trani- 
ation be abuſed by the arts of his enemies to throw ſcandal on his cha- 
racer, he had thought fit to give the Lord Lieutenant private inſtructions 
and power to aſſure the ſaid Roman Catholicks, in a leſs publick way, 
of exempting them from the penaltics of the law, and of ſome ſuch other 
graces as might be afforded them, withour blemiſh to his honour and 
conſcience, or prejudice to his Proteſtant ſubjects. With the knowledge 
of theſe ſecret inſtructions, he acquainted the Earl of G/amorgan at his 
going to Ireland, being confident of his affection to his ſervice, and know - 
ing his intereſt with the Roman Catholick party to be very conſiderable, 
ſo that he might probably be of uſe to perſuade them to a moderation, 
and to reſt ſatisfied, upon his engagement alſo, with thoſe conceſlions, 
of which, as his affairs ſtood, he could give them only a private aſſurance. 
To this end, (limiting him in the ſtricteſt manner to the particulars of 
thoſe private inſtructions to the Lord Licutenant, without whole ſpecial 
directions he was to do nothing) he might poſlibly have thought fit to 
give the Earl of G/amorgan ſome credential to gain credit with the No— 
ce nan Catholicks, in caſe the Marquis of Ormonde ſhould find occaſion to 
make uſe of him, for that or any other purpoſe. This was all, and the 
very bottom of what he might have poſſibly entruſted to the Earl of 
Glamorgan in this affair; which might have been ſerviccable to accelerate 
a Peace, ſo needful, as well for the preſcrvation of the Protcitants, as for 
haſtening the neceſſary aids expected thence, had a wiſer man been em- 
ployed. But being confident of that Lord's affections and obedience, he 
had not much regard to his abilities, ſince he was bound up by poſitive 
commands from doing any thing, but what the Lord Licutcnant ſhould 
particularly and preciſely direct him to, both in the matter and manner 
of his negotiation.“ 

Glamorgan certainly (as Arthur Trevor * wrote to the Marquis of Ormonde) 
loved the King as much as any man of his religion could, and was infinitely 
zealous for his ſervice: he had ſpent 100000 J. in railing, providing, and 
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CHARLES maintaining forces for him in the firſt year of the Rebellion, and the King 
I. expected ſtill further ſupplies from the good old Marquis of Worceſter, his 
n father, for which reaſon his Majeſty and his ſervants were diſpoſed to treat 
164 5. him with tenderneſs. This is the reaſon why Sir E. Nicholas ſays the pre- 
tended warrant or power was at leaſt ſurreptitiouſly gotten, if not worſe, 
for his Majeſty remembercd it not. My notion of it is this; that the King 
might give him ſome recommendation or credential, expreſſing his confi. 
dence in him, like that recommendation which he had given him to the 
Marquis of Ormonde, and when his Lordſhip came to Ireland, finding that 
it was not ſufficient for his purpoſe, and that he might get the command 
of the 10000 men, (which the Roman Catholicks would furniſh upon grant- 
ing their demands in the point of religion) and conſequently the merit of 
reſtoring the King's affairs in England by that aſſiſtance, he contrived another, 
with the help of one of his aſſiſtant Confeſſors, which would better ſerve 
his turn. For though I think the ſubſtance of the warrant could never be 
drawn by any man alive but himſelf, yet the Matte ergo virtute tua, Pro- 
ceed therefore cheerfully, ſpeedily and boldly, &c. ſeems to me to be a ſtroke 
of the Confeſlor's. He had too much vanity in his nature to keep any real 
authority given him ſo ſecret, as he kept this: he was continually bragging 
of the King's favours and confidence; and to repreſent them to the Lord 
Licutenant, was the very reaſon (as he ſays himſeif) of his making him the 
viſit abovementioned on Jan. 6. He affected nothing ſo much as to ap- 
pear of conſequence, and ſcrupled no means that would contribute to that 
effect, thinking them all to be hallowed by the end to which he directed 
them, his Majeſty's ſervice. His paſſion that way was romantick, and he 
had really all that gallantry of not ſtanding upon nice terms, to do the King 
ſervice, which is mentioned in the warrant. Nay, the more extraordinary 
and unwarrantable the methods of ſervice were, the better he liked them, 
and what all the world beſides would decline and condemn, was on that very 
account matter of greater glory to him, in order © to produce ſuch a bloom 
ce of loyalty and zcal to the King his Maſter's ſervice, as might render his 

t memory conſiderable to future ages.” 

To a perſon of this genius and way of thinking, it was equally indifferent, 
whether he had any commiſſion or no, provided he could do the ſervice he 
propoſed. That the warrant he produced was fiftitious, I am perſuaded for 
theſe reaſons. The ſtile and manner of it is ſuch, that no body uſed to 
Courr, or acquainted with forms of that nature, can poſlibly be ſuppoſed 
to draw it. It is expreſly ſaid to be ſcaled with the Signet, and yet is not 
ſo ſealed, a defect which entirely inyalidates the inſtrument, ſo that it could 
not ſerve for any purpoſe, to which it might be given to contribute. It is 
directed to him as Earl of Glamorgan, a title for which he had as yet no 
Patent, and which indeed he only aſſumed in this expedition, to appear the 
more conſiderable to the Iriſh; and all the letters from Oxford at this time, 
both before and ſome months after he left that place, mention him by no 
other ſtile than that of Lord Herbert. The warrant ſpeaks of his approved 
wiſdom, at a time when the King's letter by him to the Marquis of Ormonde 
tells himb, that there was no relying upon his Judgment. It is pretended 
to be given on Far. 12. when there could be no occaſion for it, the King 
at that time © not doubting of a peace, upon the powers and terms he had 
lately ſent over by Sir H. Tichburne, and ſoon after renewed and ſent by 
Colonel Barry. The ſame objeQion lies againſt the warrant pretended to 
be dated on March 12. for Barry did not land at Dublin till ſix days before; 
ſo that there was no ground to form a different judgment in that affair: 
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and in fact, they were fo fully perſuaded at Oxford, that the Triſh would CharLys 


agree to the conceſſions made them, that till after the battle of Naſeby 


. 


in the June following d, it was taken by every body about the Court that 


the Iriſb Peace was concluded. 


But what abſolutely determines me in this opinion is, that I find the 
Earl of G/amorgan could coin commiſſions and letters from the King as fait 
as he pleaſed, and never wanted any thing of cither fort that would con- 
tribute to his ſchemes in Ireland, or remove any difficulties that ſtood in 
their way. The Iriſh were credulous, apt to (wallow without examining, 
and take for granted every thing that they wiſhed : he played his game by 
flattering this weakneſs of theirs, and calculated the warrant he ſhewed in 
tuch a manner, as to make them imagine that he had other warrants, and 
that every thing he ſhould do without any warrant at all, would neverthelcls 
be confirmed. Thus he pretended to ae Commiſſion dated Fay. 6. 1644-5. 
under the Great Seal for levying any number of men in Jre/and and other 
parts beyond ſea, commanding of them, putting Othcers over them, Go- 
vernors in forts and towns, and giving him power to receive the King's 
rents, &c. a Commiſſion which certainly the King never gave to a perion 
who had already ſhewn his unfitneſs to be a General, and never could think 


of giving, ſince the Triſh always inſiſted on (ending their forces under Com- : 


manders of their own. But it ſerved very well to tranſlate into Latin, and 
be given with the like tranſlations of his other Commiſſions to the Nun- 
cio, in order to ſhew his great power and intereſt with his Majeſty. 

Thus when he ſtruck in with the Nuncio, and ſceing his power in the 
Iriſb Councils, wanted to gain him to his own purpole and the King's ſer— 
vice, he had a letter in French tof deliver to him from his Majeſty, and 
another ready for the Pope, dated on April 30. 1645. ſix weeks after he 
had left Oxford, and it was hardly known at Court cither that he had 
eſcaped the ſhip which purſued him into the north of England, or that the 
Archbiſhop of Fermo was coming to Ireland. The purport of the letter was 
to let the Nuncio know, © that his Majcſty ſhould think himſelf obliged to 
confirm whatever he reſolved on with the Earl of G/amorgan, whole 
great merits had engaged him to put a greater confidence in that Noble- 
man than in all the world beſides, having known him above twenty years, 
during which time he had ſignally advanced himſelf in his eſteem, and in 
all manner of ways had diſtinguiſhed himſelf more eminently than all his 
other ſubjects; which, joined to the conſideration of his illuſtrious race, 
the Nuncio might caſlily judge of the paſſion he had towards him, and 
of the confidence he had placed in a perſon, to whom he might give 
full credence in a matter that was requiſite to be kept ſecret.” The Nun- 
cio could not conccive how a letter of ſo ancient date ſhould be ſent to 
him to tranſmit to the Pope, when there was a much better and readicr 
way of ſending by the Queen, who was then at Paris; and therefore re— 
fuled to receive it. Therc were alſo ſeveral circumſtances about his own 
letter, which he could not comprchend, and gave occalion to thoſe doubts 
which he expreſſed in a letter to Cardinal Pamfilio on Dec. 27. 1645. 
Glamorgan did not want other letters from the King afterwards, when they 
were neceſſary for his endss, though he had never correſponded with his 
Majeſty, or cither of the Secretaries, or any of his Council, from the time 
that he had arrived in Ireland; nor had given them any account of his 
tranſlations there; for he was afraid of nothing ſo much as that what he 
had done in that Kingdom ſhould come to be known before he had trau— 
{ported the 10000 men, and appcarcd at the head of that Army in England. 

* Vol. III. No. CCCXCVII. e Nuncic's Memoirs, fol. 714. f 1b. fol. 999 
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CnarLrss With the ſame vicw of railing his credit with the Nuncio, he told him, that 


I. 


he was to be made night of the Garter; that he was to be repaid all his 


V expences in his Majclly's ſervice and 700000 crowns belides, as a portion 


1645. 


A Nincio 

ſent by the 
Pope into 

Ireland. 


with one of thc King's Daughters to be married to his ſon, or was to have 
them paid out of the beſt part of the revenue, if he ſhould chooſe to marry 
his ſon to a Roman Catholick wife, being left at his option in that reſpec, 
It was out of a like motive that he pretended to have powers to treat with 
any foreign Catholick Prince for ſuccours, to command a fleet, to appoint 
all his Catholick Officers, to take ſhips at ſea, and diſpoſe of the King's part 
of the prizes, with privilege and exemption of cuſtoms in all ports; to be 
{ubjc& to no orders but thoſe of his Majeſty, which he was allo authorized 
to refer to a Council of War and decline them, if not judged expedient; 
to change at pleaſure ail Governors of ports, cities, towns and garriſons; 
to name one Sccrctary of State, a Treaſurer, either the Attorney or Sol— 
licitor-General, and two of the Privy-Council in England; to grant titles 
ot honour, as high as the dignity of Marquis, either in England or Ireland, 
as he found the perton to deſerve; and alſo to coin money, and empower 
others to do it any where within the King's juriſdiction. All theſe Com- 
miſſions and powers, he aſſurcd the Nuncio, he had under the King's Hand 
and Scal; and probably being coincd in the ſame mint, they might have 
been upon occaſion as caſily produced as the other before mentioned. 

lt will not be improper here to give ſome account of this Nuncio. Upon 
the death of Urban VIII. Cardinal Pamfilio was by the intereſt of the Bar- 
berinz and Court of Hain choſe Pope on Sept. 15. 1644. and aſſumed the 
name of Innocent X. When the news of the clection reached Ireland, the 
General Afſlembly reſolved to ſend Mr. Belling to congratulate the new Pon- 
tiff on his promotion, and to deſire from him ſupplies to carry on the war, 
Upon his account of the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, the Pope determined to 
ſend thicher a Nuncio, and Stomedai, Clerk of the Chamber, afterwards 


Cardinal, was firſt propoſed, and contented to go. h Bur as he was a ſubject 


of the King of Spain, to whole intereſts the Pope himſelf was too much 
addicted, and France might entertain a jealouſy on that account, and deny 
her ſuccours to the Jriſb, it was thought more adviſable to ſend ſome neu- 
tral perſon, to whom neither of thoſe Courts could make exceptions. Fohn 
Battiſta Rinuccini, Archbiſhop of Fermo, a city in the Marca d Ancona, ſub- 
ject to the Papacy, was pitched upon for that employment. He was a na- 
tive of Florence, of a noble family, and brother to Thomas Rinuccini, firſt 
Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to the Duke of Tuſcany, Knight of St. 
Stephen, and Conſtable of that Order. He was a maſter of the Canon Law, 
and well verſcd in all the proceedings of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts of Rome, 
where he had practiſed almoſt all his time, but had been employed in no 
other affairs. He had a fluency of words, and pathctical manner of expret- 
ſing himicli, with a very gracctul action, which made him well heard in his 
pablick harangues and ſermons. He was regular and even auſtere in his life 
and converſation, and far from any taint of avarice or corruption. But he 
was a bigot, ſuperſtitious and vain, all ſigns of a weak mind; fiery in his 
temper, ambitious in his views, and tranſported with thoſe paſſions which 
are the effects or ſhapes of pride, and of the worſt ſort of it, ſpiritual pride, 
which conccaling it ſelf from thoſe it inſpires under the notion of zeal, and 
allowing them to think themſelves all the while the beſt men upon carth, 
betrays them into infinite miſchiefs, and is the moſt incorrigible of all vices. 
He had publiſhed a few years before in Italian a book of the wonderful 
converſion of F. Archange Leſly, a Capuchin Friar, and his miſſionary tunc- 
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tions in England akd Scotland; which, with the miracics hc diſcovered in Cizantts 
his own pallage to Ireland and the vows he made on that occaſion, arc a # 
ſufficient proof of his bigottry and ſuperſtition. In that book he had cx. AY 
preſſed ſo much zeal for the miſſion, and ſuch an expectation of being one . 
day ſent a Nuncio into theſe weſtern Iſles, with a fort of prediction that he 

was deſtined to be the inſtrument of their converſion, that, belides nis 

ability to ſupport the expence, it was one of the chief reaſons why the Pope 

was induced to ſend him on this employment; the main end ot which was 

to bring back Ireland to its old condition, it not (as is laid in his inflrudi- 

ons) of being tributary to the Sce of Rome, at leaſt of being tubject to the 

Pope in ſpirituals. 

i Among other inſtrudtions, he was directed to aſlemble the Biſhops and I% Ie 
Prelates of the Kingdom, to unite and encourage them to perſiſt in the war,“ 
till their Religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and a Roman Catholick appointed 
Lord Lieutenant; and to get the Council of Trent received. He was in his 
way to viſit the Queen of England at Paris, and to aſſure her, that he was 
ſcat to Ireland purely for the fake of Religion, and not with any deſign 
of hurting the rights and prerogatives of the Crown of Fygland, the in— 
tcreſts of which he was ordered to promote, But he was at the ſame time 
to uſe all his art and induſtry to divert her from the thoughts of going into 
Ireland; as a matter which would bring great prejudice to the caulc of the 
Confederates, would cool. the zcal of the well affected, give ſtrength to the 
ncutrals and moderate party, and drain out of their treatury a vait tum ot 
money, which might be more uſefully employed in the war, Ile was like- 
wiſe to learn whether the Marquis of Ormonde was a creature of her Ma- 
jeſty; and if fo, to prevail with her to ſend him orders for delivering up 
Dublin and Drogheda to the Iriſh, if not in an open manner, at lcaſt by 
connivance. And as the Marquis had been educated in their Religion in 
his youth, and molt of his relations till adhered to it, he was to try all 

the ways poſlible to engage him to return to the boſom of their Church. 

This laſt inſtruction, ſoon after his arrival in Ireland, he tound to be im— 
practicable, the Marquis being fixed and rooted in his Proteſtant principles; 
ſo that (as he told Cardinal Pamfilio in his * letter of May 3.) the only way 
of applying to a perſon who by the humanity of his temper, the winning 
manner of his addrets, and his exquilite talents of inſinuation gained an at- 
cendant over all that knew him, was by offering him the aflifance of all 
the Roman Catholick powers for what purpoſes he pleaſed, and to any am- 
bitious views that might be ſuggeſted to him upon the ruins of the Royal 
Family. He had as little ſuccels in that part of his inſtructions which te— 
lated to the Queen!, who was very averſe to his journey, and uted all cn- 
deavours in her power to ſtop it. He thought this arole from a jcalouly, 
leſt the Pope had ſome deſign upon Ireland, correſpondent to the old pre- 
tence of the title of Pope Hadrin IV. but in reality it was, becaule ſhe tore- 
ſaw, that his preſence there would unite all the Clergy, and add a vaſt weight 
to the party which oppoſed the Peace. 

He arrived at Paris on May 22. and deſired an audience of the Queen to 7'- 2 
preſent the letters which he had brought tor her Majclty. She retufed him on 489 f 1 
political reaſons, alledging that it would look as it he had been tent to her, : 
if not to the King, and would furniſh the Parliament of England with new 
matter of calumny againſt her husband, who on that pretence would be tut- 
pected of making a ſecret league with the Pope. She was willing however 
to allow him a private vilit, in hopes, if ſhe could not hinder his journey, 
to make him favourable to the King's intereſt, and get him to uſe his en— 


o 
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CHARLEs deayours to keep the Iriſh in their duty. He. refuſed a private viſit, and 


I. 


inſiſted on a publick audicnce, which ſhe as conſtantly denied. Cardinal 


n Pamfilio directed him to make uſe of the Queen's Confeſſor to remove her 
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and endea- 


wours to ſtop 
his jour ney. 


jcalouſies, and aſſure her, that he was not ſent into Ireland out of any po- 
litical view, but purely for the good of religion; and allowed him to do 
this, if he ſaw fit, in a private viſit. Whether loving pomp too much, he 
ſtill reſented the denial of a publick audience, or imagined that the makin 
of a private viſit would look like condemning his own conduct, he did nor 
care to make uſe of the liberty. One of his attendants, Dominick Spinola, 
of a noble Genoeſe family, was ſent to the Queen with the Pope's brief, 
and her Majeſty made him her compliments by Sir Dudley Wiat. The af. 
ſurances recommended to be given, were conveyed by the mediation of theſe 
two Gentlemen; and the Nuncio left Paris without ever ſeeing her Ma- 
zeſty. 

She was in great hopes that the Peace would be concluded before the 
Nuncio arrived in Treland; which would have abſolutely ſtopped his journey, 
or have forced him to return immediately, rather than remain under the 
power of a Proteſtant Lord Lieutenant. The _— Regent of France was 
very well affected to her, and out of the generoſity of her heart and com- 
paſſion of her ſiſter's ſufferings, had, after ſhe came to the government n, 
ſupplied her with 300000 crowns in money, arms, and ammunition. Upon 
the firſt report of Rinuccini's deſignation to his employment, ſhe had uſed 
her good offices at Rome to prevent his miſſion; but did not prevail, the 
Court of France being then in no good terms with that of Rome. She 
now entercd into a ſcheme laid for detaining him at Parzs, and the Nun- 
cio had like to have fallen into the ſnare. n The Queen of England during 
his ſtay there, reccived with great amazement as well as concern, an account 
of the delay of the Peace of Ireland; and fearing it would be utterly im- 
practicable if the Nuncio got thither, reſumed a propoſition which had been 
long before made to the King her husband, but was then rejected. The 
propoſal was that the Treaty ſhould be managed by her Majeſty and the Queen 
Regent at Paris; in which way it was imagined that the King might have 
better terms, the Queen might be limited by the ſame inſtructions as were 
given to the Lord Lieutenant, and the Iriſb would have all their jealouſies 
removed by the Court of France being guarrantee of the Treaty. That 
Court really wiſhed well to the King of England, and (as a means of aſ- 
liſting him) to the Peace of Ireland; which they ſo much inſiſted on, that 
Cardinal Mazarzne proteſted to the Nuncio, that if the Iriſh did not com- 
ply, and deferred ſending the ſuccours which they had offered to his Ma- 
jeſty, they ſhould never have any aſſiſtance from France, whatever diſability, 
relicks of war in their own country, or neceſſity they pretended in excuſe 
for their conduct. This Treaty was now again propoſed to be carried on 
at Paris in the preſence of the Nuncio, who was flattered with the thoughts 
of being mediator in the affair, and judge of the reaſonableneſs as well of 
the King's conceſſions, as of the Iriſß demands. But the Court of Rome 
was uncaly at his ſtay : every diſpatch from thence brought him orders to 
quit Paris and proceed on his journey. He had got a promiſe from Ma- 
Sarine of a ſupply of money, and Hartegan aſſured him, that the Cardinal 
had agreed to ſend with him four ſhips for a convoy. When he wanted to 
go, the money was delayed, and only one ſhip could be ſpared, and that not 
ready. His orders however were ſo preciſe to be gone immediately to ne- 
gotiace at Kilkenny, where his preſence was neceſſary to oppoſe the meaſures 


m Inſtructions a M. Sabran. 
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of ſuch as would be contented with a bare liberty of conſcience, and where CHarLys 
his offices would certainly be of more effect, than they could be at Paris, I. 
in which place he was detained by artifices, to the great detriment and ha LWW 
zard of the affairs of Irelaud, that he could delay his journey no longer, 66e. 
He diſcovered at laſt that the King of England had ſent no powers tor 
ſuch a Treaty, and was made ſenſible that all which had been urged by the 
two Qucens and the Cardinal Margarine on that ſubject, was only intended 
to keep him there till the Peace was made on caſier conditions in Ireland, 
and then the ſuccours he brought for that Kingdom might be applied to the 
King's ſervice in Eyg/and. He had ſent an Agent to Dynkirk to buy ſome 
frigats and warlike ſtores; but not waiting their coming, he left Paris on 
Aug. 30. on his way to Rochelle, where the Sr. Peter of Nantes, which he 
had hired, was to take him on board. The Cardinal, inſtead of the larger 
ſupplies, and the ſhip which he had promiſed, gave him at parting only 5000 
livres for the freight of the veſſel, and a preſent of 20000 to himlclf. The 
Nuncio found no ſhip ready at Rochelle as he expected, and none in tlie 
port capable of being fitted up in lels than ſix weeks time. He cmbarked 
however at St. Martins on Monday Oct. 16. in the St. Peter, and landed 
on the 22d in the bay of K//mair, having narrowly cicaped being taken By 
a Parliament frigate in his paſlagc. 

The Nuncio® had received of the Pope 150658 livres, (i. e. about 12000 /. V Ni; 
ſterling) the half of which he laid out in arms bought either in [france or ROPE por 

. : : reland 7e 

Flanders, and remitted the reſt to Ireland. Beſides the 20000 livres given % d 
him at Paris, he had received 10000 crowns from Cardinal Barberini, and obfAruct the 
other ſums not conſiderable in Taly; and theſe were all the ſupplies, of 
which he made ſo great a parade on all occaſions, and repreſentcd as a ſuffi- 
cient encouragement for the Iriſh to continue the war. He arrived at K/- 
kenny on Nov. 12. and had his audicnce of the Supreme Council on the 
19th, the Lord Monuntgarret as Preſident fitting all the while, according to 
the ceremonial preſcribed by Mr. Belling, which the Nuncio conſidered as 
a great failure of reſpect. His publick ſpeech as well as private diſcourſes 
were full of fair profeſſions, that he came nor only for the good of religion, 
but to promote the peace of the Kingdom; and the Council in a fit of good 
humour, to encourage him in thoſe ſentiments and ſhew their deference to 
his character, aſſured him, that they would take no ſtep in that matter with- 
out his knowledge and concurrence, They conſidered this only as a com- 
pliment; but it is not the only inſtance wherein ſuperfluities of that Kind 
prove inconvenient to people, and they were ſufficiently upbraided with it 
afterwards. They laid before him the ſeveral conceſſions made them in Civil 
matters by the Lord Lieutenant, and in Religious by the Earl of G/amorgan. 
They repreſented to him the reaſons of their conduct in this affair of the 
Peace, as well as in that of the Ceſſation; and acquainted him with the 
ſituation of their affairs, and the unavoidable deſtruction to which they ſhould 
be expoſed by the ruin of the King's affairs in England, which neceſſitated 
that conduct. He objected to the terms of both Treaties, and to the deſign 
of publiſhing the political Articles, whilſt thoſe of Religion were to be kept 
ſecret ; and thought, that the force of theſe laſt depended only on the life 
of Glamorgan, which was too precarious a foundation; and the ſccurity of 
both could never be provided for without ſtipulating for a Roman Catholick 
Lord Lieutenant. The Council endeavourcd to anſwer his objections ; va- 
rious papers paſſed between them without any effect on either ſide, but to 
make the Nuncio more obſtinate in his own opinion, and the Members ot 
the Council more deſirous to haſten a Peace with the Marquis of Ormonde, 
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CHARLEsfor fear, if the Treaty ſhould once be broken off, it ſhould never be in their 


power to renew it, 


Ie Nuncio finding he could not bring the Council into his own mea- 


ſures, reſolved to put himſelf into a condition to oppoſe theirs. For this 
purpoſe® on Dec. 20. he got the ticular Biſhops then at Killenny to his 
houſe, produced an inſtrument expreſſing his diſlike of the Peace, and pre- 
vailed with them to join in a Proteſtation againſt it, and in a reſolution to 
oppoſe it with all their power. This was ſigned by thoſe of Dublin, Caſhel, 
Ofſory, Corke, Waterford, Clogher, Clonfert and Ferns, who wrote the in- 
ſtrument, which was kept as a ſecret, and not to be produced till the Coun- 
cil had finiſhed the Treaty. With the like view he careſſed Glamorgan, and 
got him the ſame day to ſign a“ writing, whereby he undertook, “ that in 
« caſe the 10000 men were landed in England, the articles being till then 
* kept ſecret, the King ſhould privately oblige himſelf never to employ any 
© but a Roman Catholick Lord Lieutenant, to allow their Biſhops to ſit in 
« Parliament, univerſities to be creed under regulations of their own, and 
« that the Supreme Council ſhould be continued in the exerciſe of their go- 
ce yernment, without any reſtriction from the preſent Lord Licutenant, till 
« the private articles ſhould be ratified.” To make his party ſtronger in the 
Aſſembly, he recommended to the Pope ſeveral perſons, whole ſentiments 
agrecd with his own, to fill the Sees, which the Council (who before had 
the nomination of them) had kept vacant, for fear of ſtrengthening the party 
of the Clergy who oppoſed the Peace. 

This was done before Glamorgans repair to Dublin and impriſonment in 
the caſtle. The news of that event put cvery body at Kilkenny into a ter- 
rible conſternation; ſome cricd out to arms, and were for immediately be- 
ſieging Dublin to free him. The Council laboured to cool the flame, but 
were forced to ſubmit to the calling of a new Aſſembly in an inconvenicnt 
time. They ſ wrote to the Lord Lieutenant, preſſing G/amorganr's releaſe, 
as abſolutely neceſſary for the relief of Cheſter then beſieged and in diſtreſs, 
« for which ſervice 3000 men were ready to embark, and nothing wanting 
6 bur the ſhips, for which he had contracted to tranſport them; that all 
« was at a ſtand by his impriſonment, and neither that expedition, nor the 
Treaty of Peace could go on till he was ſet at liberty.” Sir Robert Tal- 
bot was ſent on Fan. 16. to ſecond theſe letters, and to ſollicit that affair, 
which was at laſt effected. The Council conſidering theſe inconveniences, 
and that his offence, however heinous, aroſe chiefly from an injudicious zeal 
for the ſcrvice of the Crown, gave on the 22d order for his being bailed, 
upon 30000/. ſecurity given by him, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and Earl 
of Kildare, to appcar at the Board within thirty days after notice. G/a- 
morgan being releaſed, left Dublin, full of promiſes to repair his fault by 
a bctter conduct and by real ſervices, which he was more ready to under- 
take, than able to perform. He t had engaged before for the relief of Che- 


ſter, but for want of money could not make good his agreement for the ſhip- 


ping. He was to procure the Council to ſend 3000/7. to Dublin for the 
King's uſe to ſupply the forces there; which the Council agreeing to furniſh 
as ſoon as matters were ſettled with their Agents for the Peace, he offered 
to ſupply, but failing therein through the ſame want, yet ſtill pretending 
to do it, the ſupply was deferred, till at laſt confeſling his diſability, the 
Council ſent 2000 J. of it to the Lord Lieutenant in the April following. 
He ſuccceded better in another point which he undertook, which was the 
ſpeedy diſpatch of the Commiſſioners to finiſh the Treaty. Darcy and 
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Brown (ct out on the 29th of that month for Dublin, and by Feb. ;, all Cnanlure 
matters were adjuſted, ſo that nothing was wanting, bur tie prelence of the | 
reſt of the Commiſſioners, to approve what had been done, in order to le U 
it before their General Aſſembly. 1645. 
There were now greater difficulties than had ever been before in getting 7 Nunes 
the approbation of that body, through Crus articles being made pub "0 7 
lick, the Lord Digbys proteſting againſt them, and the King's difavowin, ds 5g 
the pretended authority: but the Council was ſo violently ſet upon the Peace, 
chat the Nuncio in a manner deſpaired of being able to prevent it. In this 
exigence he received from Cardinal Pamfilio, the Pope's nephew, a diſpatch 
which furniſhed him with a pretence to except to the terms of it, and to 
delay the concluſion. » Whilſt he was at Paris, a writing had been pre- 
ſented to him, drawn by the Earl of Arundel and other Engliſh Roman Ca- 
tholicks there reſident, and containing a propoſal for including them in the 
conditions of the Iriſh Peace, and offering a proportionable body of Engliſh 
horſe, of their religion, and maintained at their expence, to be joined to 
the Iriſh 10000 foot at their landing in England, upon condition that the 
penal laws in this laſt country were repealed. This was ſent to Rome, where 
Sir Kenelm Digby had been ever ſince the laſt week in May ſolliciting ſup- 
plies for the Queen from the Pope, as he had done in vain from other Tra- 
lian Powers. His negotiation would probably have been as ineffectual there, 
had it not been for this propoſal, which pleaſed the Pontiff ſo well, that ad- 
ding to it the articles he deſired with regard to Ireland, and the offer of ad- 
vancing 100000 crowns immediately, and of as much tor the ſecond and 
third year following, it the war ſo long continued, he offered it to Sir Ke- 
nelm, as the inſtrument of a Treaty to be concluded between him and the 
Court of England. Digby had no powers for any ſuch Treaty; ſo that all 
he could do was to take the inſtrument ſigned by Cardinal Pamfilio on Nov. 
30. 1645. (to which another article was added the week following by the 
ſame Cardinal) to Paris to recommend it to the Queen. The Pope, to 
ſhew that he was not led entircly by a view of his own intereſts in this af- 
fair, but had ſome regard to her Majeſty's, gave Digby 20000 crowns at 
' Parting ; but the Queen entirely diſapproved the propoſal, and it came to 
nothing. 

This project of a Treaty, not ſigned by Sir Xenein, and rejected after- 
wards by the Queen, was ſent by Pamſilio to the Nuncio, with power to 
alter or add to any clauſes thereof, as he ſaw fir. He repreſented. it as a 
formed Treaty, already agrecd to by the Queen, and ſtipulated by her Agent, 
though its being left to him to alter and finiſh was a plain proof that it was 
only the embryo of a Treaty. In vertue of theſe repreſentations, he pre- 
vailed with the Biſhops who came to the Aſſembly, (and whom he called to- 
gether at his houſe on Feb. 6.) to ſign a Proteſtation in favour of theſe ar- 
ticles, to be kept ſecret till there was occaſion to produce them. He dealt 
at the ſame time with G/amorgan to purſue no further the Peace which he 
had made ſome months before, but to inſiſt on this new project, which he 
called the Pope's Peace, and which (he ſaid) would procure greater advan- 
tages to the Roman Catholicks, and larger ſupplies to the King, and would 
be attended with better ſecurity as to the performance, being a tranſaction 
with ſo mighty a Prince. He did not fail to urge likewiſc, that it did not 
become a true ſon of the Church to put his own Peace in competition with 
one of the Pope's making; and therefore he ought to wait till the Original 
of that Treaty came over. Glamorgan was impaticnt at this delay, and 
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CHARLES preſſed that the forces might be ſent over into England immediately: if that 
I. were done, he did not care which of the Peaces were to ſtand. But find. 
Wing that the Nuncio was not to be diverted from his reſolution, and del. 
1645. pairing to carry any thing in the Aſſembly againſt his conſent, he acqui- 
eſced in the propoſal, and u wrote to the Lord Lieutenant, “ that the ex- 
« pectation of a more advantageous Peace wrought by the powerful hand of 
&« her Majeſty had wiped out the clandeſtine hopes of his endeavours to ſerye 
« the Nation; that if the ſupplies were expected in England, it was neceſ- 
* ſary not to diſguſt the Nuncio, without whoſe concurrence the King could 
c not be ſerved; and therefore he adviſed that himſelf and ſome other of 
his Excellency's friends might be employed to treat and ſettle matters with 
the Nuncio, which he was confident might be done in a few days, if 
« not in a few hours.” The Marquis of Ormonde could not comprehend 
the meaning of what was here written about the Queen; and reſolving to 
have nothing to do with the Nuncio, returned him in anſwer, “ that his 
« Lordſhip might ſecurely go on in his own ways of ſerving the King with- 
out fear of interruption from him, or ſo much as enquiring into the means 
e by which he propoſed to work his ends.” 

The General Aſſembly meeting on Feb. 7. x the Nuncio had an audience; 
and in an oration extolled the good-will which the Pope bore, and the ſup- 
plics which he had ſent them; opened the contents of the Treaty, which 
(he pretended) had been lately made at Rome, and recommended it to their 
acceptance. They had under their conſideration the articles lately ſettled 
with the Marquis of Ormonde, and the majority appeared ſo plainly to be 
for approving them, that he found it neceſſary to come again into the Aſ- 
ſembly on the 9th, and make another vehement harangue, condemning the 
Peace ſettled at Dublin, and preſſing in the moſt earneſt manner that which 
had been tranſacted at Rome, the original whereof (he affirmed, upon the 
word of a Prince, his uſual phraſe) was upon the road from Rome by Sir 
K. Digby, whom he daily expected. This did not abate the eagerneſs which 
the greater part of the Aſſembly had ſhewn for peace, nor did it produce 
ſuch a ſenſe of the Pope's bounty teſtified by his ſupplies, as Rinuccini hoped. 
No body indeed of any knowledge and experience in affairs believed any 
thing of his Treaty, and it was urged by the Lords Mountgaret, Muskery 
and others y, © that as the King had already granted all their temporal con- 

«« ditions, and had allowed them in ſpirituals liberty of conſcience, and all 

that was neceſſary for the exerciſe of their religion, ſo that nothing was 
wanting but what ſerved for pomp or oſtentation; and as his circumſtan- 
ces would not allow him to grant it publickly, they ought to truſt his 
Majcſty's inclinations manifeſted to them, as well by the Earl of Glamor- 
gan as otherwiſe,” They had good reaſon likewiſe to think that the Pope 
(for whom they profeſſed the greateſt deference) would approve of the Dub- 
lin Treaty, it being agreeable to his own ſentiments. For when Mr. Bel- 
ling had his audience of him, he asked © how the Queen was inclined to 
« the Iriſh,” and Belling anſwering, © that he thought her Majeſty well- 
affected to them, becauſe ſhe had lately wrote a reſpectful letter to the 
supreme Council of the Confederate Catholicks of Ireland by that title; 
the Pope replicd, “ it was no wonder if the King thought it unſafe pub- 
„ lickly to grant the Iriſb the conditions they demanded, leſt it might diſ- 
«© oblige his Proteſtant ſubjects, and therefore a connivance ought to content 
them for the preſent.” FE. Luke Wadding, their Agent at Rome, was a wit- 
nels ot this declaration of the Pontiff's ſentiments. There was another * E- 
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cleſiaſtick likewiſe then at Kilkenny ready to do the ſame juſtice to the ſen-CuARUHTs 
timents of her Majeſty, who had ſent him to uſe his endeavours to per- I. 
ſuade the Iriſß to more moderate conditions of peace. This was F. George (WJ 
Leyburn, an Engliſh Prieſt, who openly preached up the duty which they 1640. 
owed the King, and maintained, “ that the Nuncio had ſlandered the Queen, 

« and impoſed on the Iriſb Nation; that her Majeſty neither had agreed, 

« nor would conſent to any ſuch articles, and that the fine ſtory told them 

« about the Roman Treaty was only an idle repreſentation, invented to ruin 

« his Majeſty, and hinder the peace of the Kingdom.” The Nuncio was 

highly incenſed againſt Leyburn, and cager to proſecute him; but he being 

a Miſſionary, was exempt from his authority; and applying to Rome in aid 

of it, Cardinal Pamfilio told him, it was the beſt way to perſuade Leyburn 

quictly to depart the Kingdom. 

The affair of the Peace was debated for four days with great warmth, 
when Glamorgan fearing that the ſuccours deſigned for England ſhould be 
too long delayed, made a ſpeech in the Aſſembly to compole matters, and 
propoſed to them to appoint ſome of the moſt eminent and prudcnt of their 
body to treat with the Nuncio for the removing of miſtakes and reconciling, 
of differences, offering his own ſervice for that end. * Deputics were ap-, 
pointed for that purpoſe, who offered their reaions for the Dublin Peace, 
and debated the point with him ſeveral days, G/amorgan labouring all he 
could to mediate between them, till he had made himſelf ſuſpected by both 
ſides. Nothing would do, till on Feb. 18. he ſigned an inſtrument, whereby 
he ratified the articles between the Pope and the Queen, and in the King's 
name undertook that they ſhould be ratified by his Majeſty ; provided (ill, 
that if the original articles of that Treaty arrived by the firſt of May, the 
ſaid inſtrument was to be void, and in the mean time to be kept ſecret, 
unleſs the Political Articles of the Peace with the Lord Lieutenant ſhould be 
publiſhed before. This was done to put an end to the debate, and the 
next day a convention was ſigned between the Nuncio and the Deputics of 
the Aſſembly, whereby it was ſtipulated, “ to continue the Ceſſation till 
« May 1. in expectation of the original of the Pope's Treaty, and then the 

Nuncio ſhould ratify what he and Glamorgan ſhould agree on, that there 
might be no further delay of an honourable peace ; but this ſhould be 
no obſtruction to the Confederates treating with the Lord Licutcnant about 
political matters; provided they came to no concluſion or publication of 
articles, nor proceeded to any altcration of the civil government, nor 
did any thing to the prejudice of the tranſaction between the Nuncio and 
“ Glamorgan.” The former of theſe was till jealous of the latter, as in- 
clined to the Marquis of Ormonde's party by the influence of Lord Muskery, 
whoſe mother Margaret was only daughter of Donagh O Bryen Earl of 
Thomond, and aunt to Glamorgan's wife. To b remove his ſuſpicions, and 
ſnew how entirely devoted he was to the Nuncio, 98 who ſcrupled 
nothing that would contribute to haſten the forces into England, took an 
oath the ſame day, and ſwore, © that he would ſtand by the Nuncio againſt 
« all the relations and favourers of the Marquis of Ormonde, and againſt 

all that ſhould oppoſe the Pope's Treaty and the Nuncio's meaſures for 
the good of Religion, and the ſervice of the King. For which end he 
promiſed at his return [from a voyage he then propoſed to make to France 
to get ſhips to tranſport the Army] to ſupply the Nuncio with 200000 
crowns, 10000 arms for foot, 2000 caſes of piſtols, 800 barrels of pow- 
&« der, and thirty or forty ſhips well provided, over which he ſhould name 
© an Admiral.” This was given under his hand and ſeal on Feb, 19. and 
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CHaRLEsthe Nuncio being ſatisfied therewith, came two days afterwards to the AC. 
J. ſembly, exhortcd them to go on with their buſineſs, and give orders about 
peace and war, promiſing them a Peace within two months. This was not 
1646. all that Glamorgan promiled, for on the roth of the next month, to engage 
him to promote his expedition into England, he offered him to make uſe 
of the powers to which he pretended, and to create one Earl, two Viſcounts, 
and three Barons, ſuch as the Nuncio ſhould name; which would enable him 

to gratify the Iriſb. 
Treatyof Prace The Marquis of Ormonde was all this while expecting the return of the 
— * Commiſſioners to put the laſt hand to the Treaty, and wondered that there 
mould be ſo unaccountable a delay, when (© little remained to be adjuſted. 
He called upon theme, by a letter to Mr. Belling, to uſe greater diſpatch in 
coming to a teſolution; which when matters were at laſt ſettled with the 
Nuncio, they ſoon did, approving the articles of the Treaty by an unani- 
mous decrce of the whole Aſſembly, even the Biſhops concurring in the 
vote. In conſequence hereof, on March 6. they granted a new Commiſ- 
fion to their former Agents, or any tour or more of them, to treat and con- 
clude a Peace; which was accordingly concluded on the 28th of that month: 
and the articles thereof, ſigned and ſcaled by the Marquis of Ormonde on 
the King's behalf, and by the Lord Muskery, Sir Robert T albot, Fohn Dil. 
lon, Pat. Darcy, and Gefferey Browne on the part of the Confederates, in 
the preſence of the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Lord Digby, Sir Maurice 
Euſtace, and Dr. Gerald Fennell. At the ſame time with theſe articles 
(the ſubſtance of which hath been before related in the Marquis of Ormondes 
conceſſions in the Treaty) was ſigned allo a conditional obligation or defea- 
zance, whereby © the Iriſb engaged to tranſport 10000 foot into England 
« or Wales, well armed and provided, 6000 by April 1. and 4000 more by 
« May 1. following, to be muſtered, viewed and allowed by ſuch as the 
«© Marquis ſhould appoint; and till the ſaid men were ſhipped away, the ar- 
ticles were to be depoſited, as an eſcroll, in the hands of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, and neither taken to be concluded, perfected or of force, nor 
to be publiſhed till the ſaid firſt of May, nor then, unleſs upon ſending 
of the ſaid men; and then and not before the ſame ſhould become of 
force, be mutually delivered to the reſpective parties, fully concluded and 
ce perfected, and be publiſhed with all requiſite ceremonies. In caſe the 
aid forces were not ſent by the times appointed, (unleſs hindered by the 
blocking up of harbours, contrary winds, or other reaſonable cauſe, al- 
lowed as ſuch by the Marquis of Ormonde) theſe articles were to be of no 
effect, each party diſengaged, as it they had never been agreed upon and 
e ſigned, and the counterparts thereof to be mutually reſtored to the reſpec- 

tive parties. 
Thus was the Treaty brought at laſt to a concluſion; all matters of Re- 
ligion ſubmitted to the King, his Royal Power preſerved in other points, and 
his Majeſty obliged to nothing, unleſs aſſiſted in the proportion and time ſet 
down in his letter of Dec. 1. laſt paſt. But the King had now no face of 
an Army in England, and deſpaired of being able any longer to make head 
againſt the Rebels there; ſo that the only party that ſeemed to be left him 
to take was, cither to get to London, if the Parliament would give him 

ſuch conditions as a Gentleman might own, or to throw himſelf into the 
hands of the Scots. In this condition, though three or 4000 men might en- 
able him to keep a footing for ſome time in Wales, he did not ſec how a 
larger force could ſubſiſt in that mountainous country, or be of any uſe to 
him in England. He rather thought, that in caſe of a Peace, (which he 
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ſtill wiſhed, were it only to tyc up his own hands from dilpoling of it to CHaRLEs 
thoſe Rebels, to whom he was going to ſubmit, or to keep the [r//h tram I. 
applying to ſome foreign power for protection) thole forces originally intend- He 
ed for his ſervice in England, might be as uſeſully employed to reduce Ire. 1940: 
land to his obedience; which might poſſibly be a means tor reſtoring him 

ſome time or other to the two Kingdoms he had now in a manner loſt, or 

at leaſt afford a ſafe retreat to himſelt. 

The Marquis of Ormonde did not reccive this account of the King's con- 
dition and ſentiments, till April 25. and in the mean time had ſent Com- 
miſſioners to view and muſter the 6000 men deſigned for EMf land. © The 
Commiſſioners came to Kz/kenny on March zo. expecting to find the men 
at the water fide, where they were to muſter them; but the 1r/ſh urging 
that a numerous body of men could not ſubſiſt in ſuch a barrcn tract of 
land as lay about the place of embarkation, inſiſted that they ſhould be mu- 
ſtered in their quarters, the remoteſt of which were Clonmel and Caſhel. Freſh 
orders were ſent for and tranſmitted ; but before they arrived, 3000 of the 
troops were drawn from thoſe places, and ſent to the ſiege of Bonratty, 
which the Earl of Thomond had lately delivered into the hands of ſome tor- 
ces of the Parliament, which came in a fleet up the Shannon; and it was 
ſoon after taken by the Lord Muskery. To excuſe their diverting of the 
forces to that ſervice, which was really of great importance, the Council of 
Kilkenny alledged the great difficulties and dangers of an Engl;/Þ expedition, 
being uncertain where to land, aſlurcd of no horſe, and ignorant of his Ma- 
jeſty's condition; and repreſented that the clearing of one of his Mijelly's 
dominions would be of greater conſequence to his ſervice, than an attempt 
to aſſiſt him in England under ſuch hazards and dithcultics. There was a 
good deal of rcaton in what they thus urged, by way of excuſe; though in 
truth they wanted tranſports for the men, for which they had depended in 
a great degree upon Lord G/amorgan, who had undertaken to ſupply them 
with ſhips which (he ſaid) he had contracted for in France, and who not- 
withſtanding his ſeveral diſappointments, and diſtreſs for want of money !, 
ſtill flattcred himſelf that he (ſhould be the rcſtorcr of the King, and conti- 
nued full of his favourite project of conquering Turkey. They were how- 
ever able to ſend ſuccours to Montroſs in Scotland, which the Marquis of 
Ormonde preſſed as ſoon as the Peace was concluded, and 2500 or 3000 men 
to North-IVales, which he urged on April 27. upon his receiving from the 
King the abovementioned account of his condition in England but neither 
of theſe were ever done. | | 

They kept their word better in ſupplying the Marquis of Ormonde with 
3000/7. for the relief of his forces in Dublin; and they very readily furniſhed 
the Lord Dzgby with zoo men under Milo Power and other Commanders 
named by his Lordſhip for the defence of the Prince of //ales, who had 
retired to Scilly upon the reduction of the Welt by the Parliament. Promiſes 
of mutual aſliſtance, (in cafe either of their quarters were attacked) bcfore 
the time appointed for the publication of the articles paſſed between them 
and the Lord Licutenants, who“ promiſed to engage in aCtual ſervice, 
« where it was moſt ncceſlary ; and as he ſhould find himſelf enabled, would 
<« farther proſccute thoſe that ſhould not ſubmir to the Peace, as enemies 
© and rebels to his Majeſty, in ſuch way as he ſhould judge moſt for his 
« Majeſty's ſervice.” They were even diſpoſed to put the ſupreme com- 
mand of their forces into his hands, if he would have accepted ir, and could 
have been ſure of the obedience of their troops; but this could not be ſo 
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CHARLes much as openly propoſed, much leſs executed, till the articles of Peace were 


J. 


publiſhed. Their agreement with the Nuncio to wait for the pretended No— 


nan Peace till May 1. rendered it impracticable to publiſh them before that 
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voyage to 
France. 


day; and ſeveral conſiderations made them defer it ſtill longer. 

The Prince of //ales had been directed by the King, in caſe he ſhould 
be obliged to quit Cornwall, to take refuge in Denmark; but cither the 
ſuddenneſs of Fairfax's conqueſts in the Welt, or the danger of the voyage 
for want of a ſufficient convoy, prevented the execution of thoſe orders, and 
forced him to retire to Sci’ There was but a ſmall garriſon in the caſtle, 
inſufficient for his ſecurity, which made him deſire the Marquis of Ormonde 
to procure him a reinforcement of zoo men from Ireland. This ſupply 
went with Lord Digby, whoÞ, after being diſappointed of ſhipping both 
by the Marquis of Antrim and Earl of Glamorgan, (ct fail on April 18. and 
arriving at Scilly, left 100 men for ſtrengthening the fort, and went with 
the reſt to Jerſey, whither the Prince was gone, as to a place of greater 
ſafety. Lord Dag thought it a great misfortune that he did not come to 
Scilly before the Prince had left it, not doubting, but in that caſe he might 
have prevailed with him to come into Ireland, where his preſence was much 
deſired by the beſt- affected of the Council of Kilkenny, as what would cer- 
tainly enable them to defeat the Nuncio's meaſures and execute the Peace, 
and as the moſt likely method to unite all their party in the King's obedi- 
ence. But that project was impraQticable at Jerſey, by reaſon of the invin- 
cible averſion in the Prince's Council againſt it; and though they were not 
better reconciled to his Highnels's retiring into France, yet this deſign was 


| ſtrongly ſupported by the Queen's vehement preſſures, and the Prince's own 


inclination to go thither. The Court of France was deſirous to have him 
there, and entered into a folemn engagement, that he ſhould be at full li- 
berty, and have at all times all conveniences to tranſport himſelf to what 
place ſocver the advantage of his affairs ſhould call him. Lord Dzgby here- 
upon went to Parzs, and found the Queen deſirous of the Prince's remove 
thither, rather out of an uncaſineſs with regard to his ſafety in Jerſey, and 
through ignorance of the condition of Ireland, than out of any paſſion or 
deſign relative to France. She was very ready to embrace any party what- 
ever, which ſhould, upon a judicious debate, be found mot eſſential for the 
preſervation of that Kingdom, and for laying the moſt ſolid foundation for 
his Majeſty's aſſiſtance. It was neceſſary to conſult Cardinal Mazarine on 
this head, his real deſire of reſtoring the King to his rights being now 
proved by many undoubted teſtimonies. By this time news had come of 
the King's putting himſelf into the hands of the Scots, and of their in a 
manner engaging to declare for him. The Cardinal allowed the uſefulneſs 
of the Prince's going into Treland; yet excepted to it, as too ſudden before 
the Scots were enough declared, apprehending that it might afford them a 
pretext to fly off, in caſe they were not ſo firm and right as was hoped. 
For this reaſon he wiſhed the Prince might come into France for the pre- 
icnt, and ſome other means found out to go through with the Peace of 
Ireland ſuddenly, and to join the Proteſtant party with the 1rz/h. Lord 
Dizby perceiving his inclinations, and knowing the impoſſibility of getting 
the Prince from Jerſey into Ireland, without bringing him firſt to Paris, 
replied, that there was only one way poſlible (beſides the Prince's preſent 
repair thither) to ſettle the Peace of Ireland; which was by a firm aſſurance 
of his Highneſs's coming thither as ſoon as was poſſible; and in the mean 
time a ſum of money, to ſatisfy the Proteſtant Officers till his coming, and 
thereby to enable the Marquis of Ormonde to diſplace thoſe Officers whom 
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he had cauſe to diſtruſt. The Cardinal readily advanced him 10000 piſtoles CHARLES 
for that end; a greater ſum than the Jr;ſh (as they complained afterwards) I. 
had been able, with all their ſollicitations, to get from him ſince the begin- V 
ning of the war. With this ſum, and a full perſuaſion that the Prince 1646. 
would come to Ireland when it was thought neceſſary, and that France 

would ſupply further ſums of money for the forbearance of calling him 

2 thence, Lord Digby returned to Ireland, and landed at Materford 

on June 29. 

Lord Digby, whilſt he was at Paris, had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing how 
infinitely juſt the Queen had been to the Marquis of Ormonde, and of find- 
ing that ſhe had been ſo far from entering into any Treaty with the Pope 
concerning Ireland, (notwithſtanding the Nuncio's impudence to publiſh 
what he did at Kiltenny) that ſhe would never ſuffer Sir Kenelm Digby 
to hearken to any thing on that ſubject; and her Majeſty having received 
ſome propoſitions from the Pope about Ireland, her anſwer till was, that 
the buſineſs of that Kingdom was alteady in thoſ: hands chat were belt able 
to manage it, and that whatſoever was ſought for there mult not be expect- 
ed from any but the Lord Lieutenant. 

The promiſe made to the Nuncio of waiting till May 1. for the arrival 73 Irifh more 
of Sir Kenelm, who never came, and of that Treaty, which was never madg,/ xm, 
had moved the 1r;ſþ Commiſſioners, when they ſigned the inſtrument of the Glamorgan, 
Peace, to agree it might lic as an eſcroll in the hands of the Marquis of 4 jrining 
Clanricarde till they had ſent 10000 men into England, and it ſhould be gc“ ““ 
thought proper to publiſh and proclaim the Peace. When that time was 
clapſed, they thought fit on May 10. to give inſtructions to Mr. Pluncket to 
repair to Dublin, and, repreſenting the impoſſibility of their ſending over 
thoſe forces, to deſire the Lord Licutenant to declare his judgment of ſuch 
impoſſibility in writing, according to the proviſo in the Defeazance. That 
Gentleman was charged likewiſe, to declare the neceſſity of a preſent union 
of the Nation; and if the preſent publication of the articles of Peace was 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, to ſhew the Lord Licutenant, that they could not 
avoid publiſhing at the ſame time the articles with G/amorgan, for fear of a 
rupture among themſelves, and to prevent the ſtopping ot forcign {upplics. 

If his Excellency did not think the publication of the articles proper at pre- 
ſent, Mr. Pluncket was to ſollicit him to join his forces immediately to 
theirs, and to declare againſt the common cnemy. 

The occaſion of this laſt inſtruction was“ Sir C. Coote's falling with a ſtrong 
body of the Laggan forces into the Counties of Roſcomon and Callway, 
as was ſuppoſed, with a deſign to penetrate into Thomond, and relieve Bon- 
ratty; but whether the enterprize was found too deſperate to be attempted, 
or for ſome other reaſon, he contented himſelf with waſting the country, and 
burning the Marquis of Clanricarde's lands about Portumna and Log hreag he, 
and returned to his garriſons with conſiderable preys of cattle. That Noble- 
man urged by the preſent ſcene of the outrages done him, preſſed the ſame 
thing, and inſiſted that a Proclamation ſhould be iſſued out againſt Sir C. 

Coote and his adherents, declaring them Rebels and Traitors. ! Their actions 
indeed ſo openly done in oppoſition to his Majeſty's authority, made them 
ſo in the ſenſe of the law; and yet it would have been very difficult to have 
got the conſent of the Council to ſuch a Proclamation, ſo much were moſt 
of them afraid of offending the Parliament without neceſſity. Nor was it 
deemed either ſafe or prudent, conſidering the great wants and weaknels of 
the State at this time, and under the great uncertainty of agreement with 
the Ir;ſh Confederates, or of help from them, to draw, by a Proclamation 
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tion, which would produce an open war with that party, becauſe former ex- 
perience had ſhewed, it would ſcarce produce any other effect in the Triſh, 
than to heighten the exorbitance of their expectations and demands, when 
they ſhould ſee the King's Miniſters ſo engaged and neceſſitated to rely upon 
them tor their ſupport. Nor was it proper for them in their uncertainty of 
the King's condition in England, which was about to undergo a very great 
and extraordinary change, to proceed to ſo ineffectual a denouncing of war, 
when they might provide for their own ſafeties, and even execute the like 
reſolutions in a more ſilent way. | 

The Marquis of Ormonde had prepared anſwers to this and the other pro- 
poſitions brought by Pluncket, when he received an account of ſuch an al- 
teration of the King's ſituation in England, as might well be ſuppoſed to 
occaſion the like in the meaſures and reſolutions proper to be propoſed for 
his Majeſty's ſervice in Ireland and the ſettlement of that Kingdom. The 
Court of France had in May 1644. ſent M. de Sabran into England to ne- 
gotiate an accommodation between the King and Parliament. That Miniſter 
was ſtill there, when in the beginning of Auguſt 1645. M. de Montreuil was 
ſcnt from the ſame Court to renew the old amity between it and the State 
of Scotland, and to uſe his endeavours with the Scots to engage them in 
the King's intereſts, for which the ſeaſon ſeemed favourable. m Montreuil 
coming to London, ſaw the Earl of Loudon and other Scots Commiſſioners 
who aſſured him of their readineſs to come into an accommodation, to 
which the jealouſies between the Presbyterian and Independent parties in 
the Engliſh Parliament, they imagined would diſpoſe both to hearken. 
Loudon complained much of the treatment which the Scots had received 
from the Engliſh, who owed them vaſt ſums, and had failed in their pro- 
miles. In = beginning of October following, the Earl of Holland came 
to Montreuil with the news of the defeat of the King's forces near Cheſter, 
and told him, that his Majeſty's affairs were thereby utterly ruined, and that 
hc had no way of ſafety left, but to throw himſelf into the Scots Army. He 
aſſured him, that as ſcon as the King took that party, he would join him 
with 10000 men, to oblige the Independent to make honourable conditions 
with him; preſſing Montreuil to ſend an expreſs immediately into France 
with this advice to the Queen of Great Britain, for the loſs of a moment's 
time might never be recovered. Montreuil excuſed himſelf from ſending 
an expreſs, as a matter that would raiſe ſuſpicion, and hoped his Majeſty 
would be able to hold out long enough to allow him to ſend in the ordi- 
nary way; but the true reaſon of his delay was, to get time to ſound the 
Scots on the ſubject. He propoſed the matter, as of his own head, to Lord 
Balmerino, who approved it, and ſaid, that the King would fave himſelf by 
that means, and ſave them too from the evil intentions of the Engliſb. 
But he doubted, whether his Majeſty would be able to do it by reaſon of 
his diſtance from the Scots Army, and if he could, he was till afraid the 
King would not be willing to make the attempt, ſince the Scots before 
Hereford had refuſed to let a Flemiſh Knight ſpeak to Licutenant-General 
Calender, though he was ſent by the King to ask leave to retire into their 
Army. The Scots were at this time much diſpleaſed with the Parliament 
for not having anſwered their demands, and for having voted the money 
raiſed in 7orkſbire for the ſubſiſtence of the Scots forces, to be a violation 
of the liberty of the ſubject, without giving them any notice thereof, as 
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was required by the Treaty of Union between them; and they pretended to CHarLrs 
publiſh their reſentment, if they were once aſſured of the King's protection. I. 
The affair being propoſed to the Earl of Loudon, he readily came into it, 
and ſent Sir Robert Murray to propoſe it to the King, who had at the {ſame 146. 
time great offers made him by the Independents ; which probably he might 
have accepted, if he could have been aſſured, as well of their ſincerity in 
propoſing them, as of their ability to execute the Treaty, when it ſhould 
come to be known. The King chole to agree with the Scots, as likely to 
draw after them the Engliſh Presbyterians, and as lets averic to Monarchy 
than the Independent faction. The Scots engaged themſelves in the moſt 
ſolemn manner to the Court of France, and to the King, that if he pur 
himſelf into their hands, they would not attempt to force his conſcience, 
would give the like liberty and a ſure retreat among them to all his faithful 
ſervants and adherents, and would endeavour by Treaty or by force to rc- 
ſtore him to his juſt rights, and cſtabliſh him in the enjoyment thereof. The 
Parliament of England had juſt before refuſed to give him the like afſurance, 
or to admit him to (what they had always pretended to deſire) a perſonal 
Treaty; ſo that having no other party to take, he reſolved to run the ha- 
zard of getting to the Scots Army before Newark. He by a letter dated 
April 3. communicated this his intention to the Marquis of Ormonde, who 
received it on May 20. as he had the day before an account of his Majeſty's 
ſafe arrival in that Army on the fifth of that month. » This made the Mar- 
quis think it neceſſary to take ſome time to re-conſider his anſwers to the 
propoſitions made by Mr. Pluncket, and to diſmiſs him to attend the Com- 
mittce of Inſtructions at Limerick, with aſſurances, that they ſhould ſoon 
know his reſolutions by perſons whom he would ſend to them fully inſtruct- 
ed and authorized for that purpoſe. | | 

On June 2. the Lord Lieutenant ſent Sir G. Hamilton and Colonel Barry The Marquis 
to Limerick”, to acquaint the {rjſh Committee, that he underſtood very well? e 
the neceſſity of an Union; but he might not join with any party, not de- Ih propoſal 
riving authority from his Majeſty : yet in whatever condition the King tw Glamor- 


Cc 


either was or ſhould be, he would readily receive and make uſe of the at- 3 
ſiſtance of ſuch of his Majeſty's ſubjects, as would endeavour to maintain his tbe Peace. 
authority, and preſerve the Kingdom for him; that it was not fit to ſay more 
to this propoſition, nor could any thing further be done towards an Union, 
till the Articles of Peace were publiſhed, about which he had not yet received 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, nor had they performed the engagements made at ſign— 
ing them, not only as to the forces to be ſent to England, which they al- 
ledged to be impoſlible, but with regard to the money they were to advance 
for the relief of the King's Army, which was undoubtedly in their power, 
and a third part of which was ſtill unpaid, whereby he was much diſappointcd, 
and dangerous inconveniences brought upon his Majeſty's affairs; which were 
likely to ſuffer greatly, if the reſidue was not remitted immediately. In re- 
lation to G/amorgan's articles, he could not either with the diſcharge of his 
duty to the King, or conſiſtent with his own honour, admit of the publiſhing 
thereof, his Majeſty having not only diſavowed the giving of any power to 
warrant them, but alſo fully declared againſt thoſe conceſſions; for which 
reaſons he expected from them a declaration of their reſolution not to pub- 
liſh them. Thoſe Gentlemen were likewiſe to preſs them to a ſpeedy deter- 
mination touching the publication of the Peace, and to declare trecly to them, 
that the condition of his Majeſty's affairs at Dublin was ſuch, as if timely 
hold were not taken of the overtures now made them, he ſhould very ſoon 
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proteſted that they were ready to perform their engagements, promiſed to 
omit the publication of Glamorgan's conceſſions, and expreſſed their willing. 
neſs and reſolution to concur and agree to the publiſhing of the Articles of 
Pacification as already ſettled. Theſe inſtructions were ſigned on June 12. 
and ſent by Mr. Pluncket and Mr. Browne, who ſoon after ſet out for Dub- 
lin, where the Marquis of Ormonde had not yet received his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure with regard to the Articles of Peace. When the King came to their 
Army, the Scots at firſt treated him with reſpect, till they had obliged him 
to order the ſurrender of Newark, and had rctired with their forces to New- 
caſtle, where they were out of danger of being attacked by an Engliſh Army. 
They took that precaution in order to make more advantageous terms with 
the Parliament, reſolving to force the King to what in conjunction with that 
body they had ever intended to effect. They deprived him not only of the 
freedom of his perſon, but even of the liberty of his mind, all power of 
expreſſing any thing but what they would have him being taken away. Thus 
they obliged him on the 11th of that month to ſend orders r to the Marquis 
of Ormonde to proceed no further in the Treaty of Peace, nar to engage 
him upon conditions with the Iriſb after ſight of thoſe orders. Theſe being 
tranſmitted by the Engliſh Committee in Ulſter, was received by the Lord 
Lieutenant on June 26. when he was conſidering of an anſwer to be given 
to the propoſal made by the IJriſb Agents for publiſhing the Peace. The or- 
ders did not ſuperſede any thing already done, but inhibiting a further pro- 
greſs, ſeemed to be expreſs againſt the publication. Every thing was hereby 
at a ſtand, Mr. Browne returned to Limerick for freſh inſtructions as to what 
was proper to be propoſed for remedy of the unſettled condition of the King- 
dom, whilſt the Marquis of Ormonde waited for ſome ſignification of his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, and free ſentiments conveyed in ſome other manner than 
by the canal of his enemies. The Marquis of Ormonde was well enough (a- 
tisfied in his own judgment, that the King was till deſirous of the Peace of 
the Nation, though he failed of the ſupplies at the time appointed : but it 
was difficult to perſuade the Council to entertain the ſame ſentiment, and 
to do any act in vertue of ſuch perſuaſion ; and yet without their concur- 
rence there was no proclaiming of the Peace, the articles of it would not 
be obſerved by the Proteſtants, nor would it be attended with any benefit to 
the Kingdom. 

Whilſt the Lord Licutenant laboured under this difficulty, Lord Dzgby ar- 
rived from France, with an account!, that the Scots had broke all their en- 
gagements to his Majeſty, and treated him barbarouſly ; that they had made 
him a cloſe priſoner, and had not only chaſed from him Mr. Aſbburnham, 
who was the only perſon that accompanicd him to thcir Army, but had ſet 
forth a Proclamation, denouncing death againſt any who had ſerved him du- 
ring the troubles, that ſhould preſume ro come among them; and inſtead of 
them, had placed about his perſon ſuch as had been moſt eminently active 
againſt him. He added, that his Majeſty had on June 2. found means to ſend 
advice to Paris, © that he had no poſlibility left him, either of receiving 
% any knowledge of his own affairs, but as his enemies ſhould repreſent 
them, or any advices from his faithful ſervants z much leſs to expreſs his 
« pleaſure to them in any way, but what the Scots ſhould force from him; 
© and that having with much skill and difficulty obtained the ſecret means 
« of expreſſing in ſhort his ſad condition, he thereupon declared his will and 
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e pleaſure, that the Queen, the Prince, and all his faithful Miniſters, to CHARLT3 


« whom it was to be imparted, were to underſtand this as the latt free di- 


« region which they could expect from him; and that they ſhould in all TOE) 
things purſue ſteadily thoſe orders which he had given before the time of 1046, 


« his unfree condition; and that in all things wherein he had not given di- 
« xections, while he judged himſelf free, the Prince his Son ſhould give 
« from time to time ſuch orders as ſhould be judged belt for the advantage 
« of his Crown and intereſts, without being diverted from it by any thing, 
« which in his pretent reſtraint might be, either ſurreptitiouſly or violently 
« got from him; that particularly tor the buſineſs of Ireland, he had, whilſt 
© he was free, ſent poſitive and repeated orders to the Lord Licutcnant for 
*« concluding the Peace, upon the terms expreſſed to him by his Excellency, 
« ſince the mutual ſigning of the articles; that he had commanded the Queen 
« and Prince to give the Marquis of Ormonde aſſurances ot thcir adhering 
« firmly to him in the buſineſs of the Peace of Ireland, in what unfortu- 
te nate condition ſocver his perſon ſhould continue; and that if there were 
« a poſlibility for his Majeſty by any art to gain the means of doing it, the 
* Marquis ſhould receive orders in his owa hand conveycd unto him by the 
* Queen for all this, and whatever clic Lord Dig was commanded to ſig; 
* nity to him, as his Majeſty's pleaſure ; that as the Great Scal of England 
© was likely to fall into the hands of his enemies, he was to give no obc- 
« dience to any thing under it concerning Ireland, nor thereupon interrupt 
« his proſecution of the King's ſervice, unleſs he ſhould receive, from his 
« Majeſty's own hand in cypher, aflurances, that the ſame was paſled by 
« warrant from him freely granted, and upon his own free and unconſtrained 
« judgment of what was fit for his ſervice; that whatlocver the King ſhould 
te thus freely command, ſhould be ſent either in cypher in his own hand, or 
« elſe conveyed to him by the Queen and Prince of //ales ; and whatſoever 
directions he ſhould receive in any other way, he was- not to conſider 
* them as his Majeſty's free commands, nor to yield any further obedience 
* to them than ſuch, as upon conſideration of the matter contained in 
te them, the Lord Licutcnant ſhould judge fit for his ſervice to have been done, 
« without relation to any ſuch commands. 

The* Prince of Males ſent the Marquis of Ormonde from Jerſey, the aſ- 
ſurances which his Majeſty had commanded him to give; and the Lord Dzgby, 
to ſatisfy the Council, drew up and ſigned a Declaration on July 28. which 
was entered in the Council book. The purport of it was to declare, © that 
© the King's letter of June 11. forbidding all further proceedings in the 
« Treaty of Peace, was a ſurreptitious letter, or a forced one from his Ma- 
« jeſty, procured upon ſome falſe information of the ſtate of his affairs, and 
e contrary to what he knew to be the King's free reſolution and pleaſure ; 
« that if the Peace of Ireland were not preſently concluded, the hinderers 
© of it would be the occaſion of ſubverting and deſtroying the main foun- 
dation reſolved and laid by his Majeſty, for the recovery of his own, his 
« Crown and poſtcrity's rights, whether by way of accommodation or war; 
e for the preventing of which irreparable miſchief, if there ſhould be the 
<« leaſt danger thereof by the ſcruples of any, he would freely take the whole 
matter upon himſelf ro anſwer to his Majeſty, as Secretary of State, with 
« his life tor this declaration of his will; offering himſelf to be detained 
« priſoner till the King ſhould be at liberty to expreſs freely and publickly 
to the Marquis of Ormonde his unconſtrained will, and then if his Maje- 
« ty did not juſtify him to have declared it faithfully, he ſubmitted himſelf 
eto ſuffer death; and likewile deſiring this his declaration might be entered 
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CHnarLes © in the Council book, for his juſtification, that he had diſcharged his duty, 


* in caſe the miſchiefs therein mentioned ſhould be occaſioned by deterring 


me Peace of the Kingdom upon the ſaid letter of June 11.“ This De- 


claration, with another made the day following eu by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and likewiſe entered in the ſame manner, © that he was ſatisfied he had full 
« authority and command from his Majeſty to conclude the Peace upon the 
« articles depoſited with the Marquis of Clanricarde, and took upon him 
« {elf the ſole judging thereof, expecting only their aſliſtance for cauſing it 
*« to be duly obſerved, removed all the objections of the Council.” The 
inſtruments were delivered on July 29. by both parties reſpeQively ; that of 
the Confederates by the Lord Muskery, Sir Robert Talbot, John Dillon, 
Patrick Darcy and Geffrey Browne, in the preſence of the Lords Clanri- 
carde, Digby and T aaffe, Daniel O Neile, and Du Moulin the French En- 
voy. The Council the fame day ordered a Proclamation to be publiſhed, ra- 
titying and confirming the articles of the Peace, and enjoining all perſons 
to oblerve and pay duc obedience to the ſame. 

The Peace was readily ſubmitted to by all that had hitherto obeyed his 
Majeſty's authority; but met with great oppoſition among the IJriſb. The 
Nuncio had, ever ſince his coming, profeſſed in publick a great regard to 
the King's intereſts, at the ſame time that he wrote to Cardinal Pamfilio 
his opinion, © that the King's deſtruction would be of moſt adyantage to the 
« Triſh, and his wiſhes that the Parliament might get the better of him in 
« England, and make themſelves maſters of that Kingdom.“ In conſequence 
of this opinion, he declared himſelf abſolutely againſt the Prince of J/ales's 
coming over, which was ſo much deſired by the Council of Kz/kenny, and 
preſſed them to decline all meaſures with the King's party, and to apply them- 
ſelves only to make an union among the Roman Catholicks, without talk- 
ing of Peace, till the King was reſtored to his power. He had made remon- 
ſtrances againſt their treating with the Lord Lieutenant at different times, and 
on June 8. made a formal proteſt, againſt any Treaty that ſhould be con- 
cluded without waiting for that made with the Pope, againſt the publiſhing 
of a political Peace without the Eccleſiaſtical, and againſt the Eccleſiaſtical, 
if not attended with the publick exerciſe of their religion. He went ſo far 
as to recommend to them to put themſelves under the protection of a fo- 
reign power, and to recommend the Pope for their Protector, which awak- 
ened the former jealouſies of his aiming at a temporal dominion ; which 
was oppoſed by arguments drawn from the remoteneſs and inconſiderable- 
neſs of the ſuccouts that could be expected from him, conſidering their own 
neceſſity, and the excuſes which the Pontiff had made on that head, on ac- 
count of the war of the Turks againſt the Venetians, and the diſturbances in 
Italy, where the French had taken Telamone, Orbitello, and other places on 
the coaſt of Tuſcany. When the Nuncio was indefatigable in taking theſe 
and other meaſures againſt the Peace, it behoved thoſe who promoted it to 
take others to oppoſe them. But in this reſpect they ſeem to have been very 
negligent, and to have reſted ſecure in the affection and deſire which the ge- 
nerality of the Gentry of Leinſter, Connaght and Munſter expreſſed of Peace, 
the obedience which had been hitherto paid to the orders of their Supreme 
Council, and the ſtrength of their Army under Preſton, who had in the be- 
ginning of July taken Roſcomon, Clunibrun, and other caſtles in the County 
ot Roſcomon. 5 

The Nuncio had all the Clergy of his party, except ſome few old Biſhops 
and Regulars, whole miſſionary powers were not ſubordinate to his autho- 
rity. Thelc united under one active head, who had no reſtraint to keep him 
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from puſhing them into the moſt violent meaſures, and the moſt deſtructive CHARLES 
to their country, were a very powerful body, and much to be dreaded by I. 
reaſon of the influence which they had over an ignorant and luperſtitious A 
populace, from which the common toldicrs of the Armies were drawn. Ihe 1646. 
Nuncio knowing that, whatever noiſe he and the Biſhops made by their dc- 
Clarations againſt a Peace, they could not yet prevent its taking effect, with- 
out a power to ſupport them in the field, againſt the force of an Army ready 
to execute the orders of the Council of Ki/keuny, had applied himlic!t to 
gain Owen O Neile with his Ciſter troops. They were the mott likely to 
engage in his mcalures, becauſe no proviſion was made in the Articles ot 
Peace tor thoſe who pretended to be aggrieved by the plantation of U//er. 
They conſiſted chiefly of Creaghts, who not being able to ſubſiſt in their 
own country, (which, being waſted by the incurſions ot the Britiſh torces 
in thoſe parts, lay uncultivated) retired into Leinſter, with their cattle, and 
roving up and down, miſerably haraſled the neighbouring Counties of that 
Province, and horribly opprefied the inhabitants thereof. To remedy this 
grievance, the Council ot Xen had iflucd ſevete orders tor all the Con— 
federates to take arms againſt thoſe Creaghts, who complained of that treat- 
ment as an inhumanity towards people engaged in the ſame common caulec, 
and forced by the chance of war to deſert thcir own habitations, and take 
refuge in parts leſs expoled to the enemy. Thele orders were given upon 
very juſt reaſons and heavy complaints from the Counties of Meath, Long- 
ford and IWeſtmeath, who ſuffered ſo much from the plunder of theſe diſ- 
ſolute fellows, that the Nuncio himſelf w could not but own © that no Tar- 
« ftars ever committed worſe ravages than theſe ſoldiers of O Nele did; 
þ and pretended to be much offended ar the ſcandal which they brought 
upon himſelf by ſtiling themſelves the Nuncio's ſoldiers, whereby they 
had made the Pope's name ſo odious among the inhabitants of Meath, 
that they had recourſe to the very Puritans for protection.“ Theſe how- 
ever were the men whom the Nuncio found the fitteſt tor his purpoſe, and 
it was their General Owen O Neile (whom he deſcribes to Cardinal Pamfilio 
as a moroſe and ſelfiſh man) that was moſt likely to ſupport him in his mca- 
ſures againſt the Peace. He did not fail to apply to them in a proper man- 
ner, to aſſure them he would employ the money and ſuccours he had al- 
ready brought for their aſſiſtance, and promiſed them ſtill further ſupplics 
from the Pope. They had nothing to get or ſave by the Peace, and hoped 
to thrive by the ravages of war and confuſions of the Kingdom. They were 
very ready to ſtand by the Nuncio, and were by a late accident much increaſed 
in their numbers and reputation, and made more conſiderable and powertul 
than they had ever been before. 

x O Neile had been early in the ſpring with the Nuncio at Kilkenny, and 71; bal of 
having received from him an carneſt of the ſupplies he was to receive, drew Benburb., 
his forces together, and about the latter end of May had aſſembled an Army 
of near 5000 foot and 50 horſe. With theſe he advanced towards Ard. 
mag h, and Monroe having drawn out his forces, to the number of 6000 

foot and 800 horſe, to oppoſe him, had on Thurſday June 4. encamped 
ten miles ſhort of that city, intending to reſt there that night; but receiving 
intelligence that the enemy's deſign was to poſſeſs themſelves of that place, 
he cauſed his Army to march on to Armagh, thinking to find O Neile 
there and ſurprize him in his quarters. He did not reach Ardmagh till mid- 
night, and then found that the enemy lay encamped ſeven miles further at 
Benburb. O Neile was ſtrongly poſted between two hills, a wood behind 
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CHaRLEs him, and on his right the river of Blackwater, which was thought difficult 


to be paſſed. Monroe marched early the next morning towards Glaſſogh, 


the place appointed for the Laggan forces, and a party of 500 foot, which 
1646. his brother George Monroe was bringing from Colerane to join him. O Neile 


having advice ot the march of the Scots, drew out all his horſe to the top 
of the hill, where the battle was afterwards fought, and there took a view 
of Monroes forces as they paſſed along the road on the other ſide of the 
river towards Glaſlogh. Thinking himſelf ſafe by the river being between 
him and the enemy, and having intelligence that the party of 500 foot be- 
forementioned was advancing on the fide of Dungannon, he ſent a detach- 
ment of horſe, with a body of foot, to fall upon them in their march, 
Upon the approach of the Iriſb horſe, G. Monroe poſted his men fo adyan- 
tagcouſly in ſome encloſures, that the horſe could not attack them, the foot 
that were ſent to ſecond them not coming up in time. In the mean while 
the Scots Army finding a ford in the river at Kinard, paſſed unexpectedly 
over it, and advanced towards the Iriſ. O Neile obſerving it, ordered his 
own rcgiment to poſleſs a narrow pals in their way to his camp. The Scots 
with their field pieces ſoon cleared the pals, and Colonel Richard O Ferral 
rctired with his men in good order to their main body. The noiſe of the 
canon alarmed the party which had becn ſent towards Dungannon , and 
brought them back to the Jriſb Army ſooner than otherwiſe they would 
have come. O Neile amuſed the enemy for four hours with little skir— 
miſhes, and firing at a diſtance, till he had got the ſun on his back, which 
before was favourable to the Scots, and the detachment he expected had 
joined him. It was by this time near ſun ſet, and Monroe, who had ſtood 
ſtill all that while in order of battle within musket-ſhot of the enemy, with- 
out advancing, being much ſurprized to ſee that party, which at firſt view 
he took to be the Laggan horſe, join the Iriſb, began to make his retreat. 
As he was drawing off his forces, O Nezle advanced from the hill whereon 
he was poſted with his Army, having ordered his men not to fire a picce 
till they were within a pike's length of the enemy, and then to fall in with 
them ſword and pike in hand, which would give the victory to the robuſter 
men. His orders were well executed; the Engliſh regiment commanded by 
Lord Blarney maintained their ground, till he and moſt of his men were cut 
off. But O Nezle's cavalry ſoon broke into the Scots horſe, who being 
puſhed and falling foul on their foot, diſordered the whole body, and a ge- 
neral rout enſued. Sir Fames Montgomery's regiment was the only one 
which retired in a body; all the others fled in the utmoſt confuſion, and 
moſt of the infantry were cut in pieces. Colonel Conway, after having 
two horſes ſhot under him, made his eſcape almoſt miraculouſly to the 
Newry, with Captain Burke and about forty horſe. Lord Montgomery was 
taken priſoner with about twenty-one Officers and 150 common ſoldiers. 
There were found 3243 ſlain on the field of battle, and others were killed 
the next day in the purſuit. O Nezle had only about ſeventy killed and 200 
wounded : he took all the Scots artillery, being four field- pieces, with moſt 
of their arms, thirty-two colours, their tents and baggage. The booty was 
very great: 1500 draught horſes being taken, and two months proviſions for 
the Scots Army, enough to ſerve the Ulſter Iriſb (an hardy people, uſed to 
live on potatoes and butter, and content generally with only milk and ſhoes) 
double the time. Monroe fled without his wig and coat to Liſnegarvy, 
and immediately burnt Dundrum, deſerted Port a Down, Clare, Glanevy, 
Downepatrick and other places, ſent for the Laggan forces to his aſſiſtance, 
and ordered the country to riſe, every houſhold being to furniſh two mus: 
keteers. This cauſed a general conſternation ; great numbers fled into Scot- 


land, and the Counties of Downe and Antrim would have been loſt in a 
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roe's ammunition had not becn blown up when the battle was loft; and it 
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great meaſure, if cither by accident, or by an adventurous policy all %u CHarLes 


I. 


the Nuncio, who received the news of the victory on Jie 13. at Limerick, e 


(whence Commiſſioners were going at that time to Dublin, reſolved, as he 
found, to conclude the Peace) had not diſpatched away an exprels to O) Nettle 
to congratulate his victory, and to deſire him to march with his forces to 
ſupport him in his oppolition to the Peace. The meſlenger overtook 0 
Neile at Tenrage, as he was ready to fall into the Scots quarters: vet to 
ſhew his obedience to the Nuncio, he immcdiatcly called a Council of War, 
and reſolved to march with his whole Army, now much increaſed by de— 
ſerters from the Scots, and by Creaghts who flocked to him in hopes of 
booty towards Kiltenny. He accordingly quitted the opportunity ot con- 
queſts in Uſer, and marched into Leinſter with his forces, which by his liſt 
now amounted to nine or 10000 foot, and ſeventeen or eighiteen troops of 
horſe, his ſoldiers making horrible depredations in the country. 


1046. 


The Marquis of Ormonde on Aug. 6. * ſent Dr. Roberts, Ulveſter King 73 Pas 
ot Arms, to proclaim the Peace at J//aterford, Kilkenny, and other cities“ 


K ilkeuny but 


in the Iriſh quarters. He executed his office at Ai/kenny, Fothard, Callan g © 
and Caſhel, but was refuſed the liberty of doing it at ///aterford and Clone Luncrick, 


mel. When he came to Limerick, the Mayor, moſt of the Aldermen and 
capital Burgeſſes, with the moſt conſiderable Gentlemen reſident in the place, 
prepared to attend him in their formalitics whilſt he proclaimed it; but Dr. 
Lynch, titular Warden of the College of Galluay, having formed a party 
to oppoſe it, and ſome Prieſts having, with the alliftance of Dominic Fan- 
ning, raiſed a great mob about the Mercat-croſs, where the ceremony was 
to be performed, the Mayor propoſed to defer it, fearing it might occaſion 
a tumult. Roberts repreſented the great importance of the Peace being 
proclaimed immediately in a place of ſuch conſequence, that the example 
there ſet would be readily followed by Galway and other places; and pret- 
ſing to have it proclaimed immediately, the Mayor reſolved to run the dan- 
ger, and attend him in the diſcharge of his duty. But upon coming out 
into the Mercat- place for that end, the mob fell upon them, wounded the 
Mayor in ſeveral places, trod him under foot, and, but for the endeavours 
of ſome of their own party, would have killed him out-right. Roberts was 
purſued into the Mayor's houſe, received ſeveral dangerous cuts and bruiſes, 
and narrowly eſcaped death; and being kept there priſoner for ſome time, 
no further attempts were made for proclaiming the Peace. John Bourk?, 
the preſent Mayor, was turned out of his office and impriſoned, and Tau- 
ning placed in his ſtcad : ſeveral of the Aldermen were likewile diſplaced, 
and the Corporation modelled according to the mind of the Clergy in the 
city, who were entirely governed by the Nuncio and his party. 


As ſoon as it was publickly known that the Peace was made *, the Nun- e of 
cio ſent Owen O Nettle 4000 J. and a ſupply of powder from Hexford; and Nw'n and 


called an Aſſembly of the Clergy at Waterford, under pretence ot a Viſitation. 
There met on Aug. 6. ten Biſhops and ſeveral inferior Eccleſiaſticks, entirely 
devoted to his views; but inſtcad of employing themiclves in cccleſiaſtical 
matters, they ſpent all their time in taking meaſures and making Decrees of 
a very different nature. By one Decree, they declared all perions that ad- 
hered to the Peace, to have violated their Oath of Aflociation, and to be 
guilty of perjury. By another they excommunicated the Commiſſioners, and 
all that had been inſtrumental in treating of the Peace; and by a third they 
interdicted all the Churches, and forbad Divine Service to be celebrated in all 
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lars and Regulars, who preached or ſpoke in favour of it, from the exerciſe 


WWW of their function, and all Confeſſors that ſhould offer to abſolve any adhe- 
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rents or favourers of the Peace. To deprive the Kz/kenny Council of means 
to maintain the Peace they had made, excommunication was denounced a- 
gainſt all that ſhould either receive or pay any money or aſſeſſments purſuant 
to their orders, and againſt all ſoldiers that ſhould offer to put them in exc- 
cution by force. For the better union of their own party, a new Oath of 
Aſlociation was drawn up, whereby all that took it ſwore, “that they would 
© not adhcre to any Peace, but to ſuch as ſhould be honourable in the view 
* of the world, ſecure to their conſcience according to the Oath of Aſſo- 
« ciation, and ſo approved by the Congregation of the Clergy of Ireland.” 

Theſe violent mealures were contrary to the inſtructions which the Nun- 
cio had reccived from the Court of Rome, by which he was directed, in caſe 
Peace was made, to do nothing, cither by word or deed, to ſhew that he 
cither approved or diſliked the fame. He had omitted nothing in his power 
by careſles, promiſes, threats and rewards to engage all that he could in his 
meaſures, and had called to his Synod at Waterford ſuch as were devoted 
to him; and yet in his apology to the Pope, he repreſents himſelf as merely 
paſſive in the affair, and excuſes what was done as being the unanimous a& 
of all the Congregation of the Clergy, in which he did not lead them, tho' 
he thought fit to acquieſce in their determinations. The ſucceſs of thoſe 
meaſures made his excuſe much eaſier accepted with regard to their violence, 
than any thing he had to offer for his joining with the Congregation in ſome 
of theſe Decrecs, and in other Declarations, wherein they had for form- ſake 
profeſſed their fidelity, firſt to God and Religion, and next to the King. b The 
Nuncio had expreſſed himſelf to this very purpoſe in a ſpeech he had made 
to the Council of Killenny, and had ſent a copy of it to Rome. Cardinal 
Pamfilio in his letter of May 20. 1646. found great fault with the words rc- 
lating to the King, “ for that Sec never would by any poſitive act approve 
the Civil Allegiance which Catholick ſubjects pay to an Heretical Prince. 
« From this maxim of theirs had aroſe the great difficulties and diſputes in 
« England about the Oath of Allegiance, ſince the time of Henry VIII. and 
« the diſpleaſure of that Court was the greater, becauſe the Nuncio had left 
a copy of that ſpeech with the Council; which, if it came to be publiſhed, 
« would furniſh Hereticks with arguments againſt the Papal Authority over 
Heretical Princes, when the Pope's own Miniſter ſhould exhort Catho- 
te licks to be faithful to ſuch a King. The Nuncio was directed to get back 
« the original of that ſpeech, and all copies thereof which had been ſpread 
« abroad, and to take greater care for the future never to indulge ſuch a 
« way of talking in publick conferences.” The Nuncio pretending to have 
loſt his own copy, got the original out of the hands of the Secretary, and then 
gave him another, in which the offenſive paragraph was altered. 

This reprimand not reſtraining the Nuncio, in the fury of his zeal againſt 
the Peace, from being the firſt that ſigned the printed Proteſtation of the 
Clergy on Aug. 12. wherein they declare, that they would never conſent to 
a Peace, “ unleſs ſecure conditions were made according to the Oath of At- 
« ſociation for Religion, the King, and Country.” Pamfilio on Dec. 10. 
following was obliged to reprove him again for deviating from his inſtruc- 
tions. He told the Nuncio, © that it had been the conſtant and uninter- 
te ruptcd practice of the See of Rome never to allow her Miniſters to make 
« or conlent to publick edicts of even Catholick ſubjects for the defence of 
« the Crown and Perſon of an Heretical Prince; and that this conduct of 
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« from thoſe maxims and rules to which ſhe had ever yet adhered. The 
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« Pope knew very well how difficult it was in ſuch Aſlemblics to leparate CLYWW 


the rights of Religion from thoſe which relate to the obedicnce proteiled 
ce by Catholicks to the King; and would therefore be ſatisſied, if he did 
« nor ſhew by any publick act, that he either knew or conſented to ſuch 
<« publick proteſtations of that allegiance, which, for political conſiderations, 
« the Catholicks were either forced or willing to make.” The Nuncio 
made the beſt apology he could for his conduct in ſigning that Proteſtation, 
and in conſenting to the new Oath of Aflociation ſettled by the next Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, the firſt point of which was allegiance to the King. This 
{he ſaid) “ was ſworn to by all the Biſhops without any ſcruple; and it was 
«« ſo thoroughly rooted in the minds of all the Iriſh, even the Clergy, that 
« if he had in the leaſt oppoled it, he would preſently have been ſuſpected 
<* of having other views, beſides thoſe of a meet Nunciature ; which, with- 


% out any fuch handle, had been already charged upon him by the ditat- 
« tected.” 


I 6.46; 


The cenſures thundered out by the Nuncio and Clergy being ſpread with 7+ Courci/ of 


wonderful diligence into all parts of the Kingdom, had their effect upon an 


Kilkenny 
treat gen 


ignorant and bigotted pcople, and produced every where vchement excla- be Nunc. 


mations againſt a Peace, which gave up the point of Religion. The Coun- 
ſellors of K;/kenny prepared an Appcal from the Cenſures, but ncither exhi- 
bited it in form, nor publiſhed it to the world. Whether their catholicity 
betrayed their judgment in this exigence, or whether through the want of 
money, the diſobedience of their ſoldiers, and the terror which the civil 
Magiſtrates generally had of the Clergy, they were really unable to execute 
vigorous meaſures againſt ſuch as oppoſed the Peace, they did not ſo much 
as offer at taking any that might ſhew they were reſolved to be obeyed. In- 
ſtead of cruſhing that oppoſition in the bud, they allowed it time to gather 
ſtrength : they ſent Deputies to //aterford to perſuade the Clergy to a bet- 
ter temper, to court them to an accommodation, and thereby gave tlicm 
reaſon and leiſure to know their power, and inſtructed others to dread a 
body of men, to whom the Supreme Council it ſelf paid ſo much defercnce, 
and deſired to juſtify or excuſe their conduct. They had ſcen on former 
occaſions how impraCticable it was to make the Clergy reſcind any raſh ccn- 
ſure ; and there could not be a greater weaknels, than to imagine, that on 
this occaſion they would come to an agreement upon any terms but their 
own. The Nuncio and Congregation, clated with this application from 
the Council, ſent them a ſet of extravagant propoſitions. The modeſteſt of 
them © was, that Preſton and Owen O Neile ſhould, for their greater ſecu— 
rity in the Army, be made General of the horſe, and Major General of the 
field, and that they two ſhould appoint Commanders for all the inferior 
charges in the Army. The chief end of them all was, utterly to prevent a 
Peace, and (as is cxpreſly ſaid) to keep all things in the preſent ſtate, till the 
Pope's pleaſure in matters of Religion was further known. The Counlel- 
lors ſeeing no poſſibility of an accommodation, ſend to the Lord Licute- 
nant for aſſiſtance, and preſſed his ſpecdy coming to Kilkenny. 

They ſaw indeed very little reaſon to depend on their own party, and on 
the obcdicnce of either the Officers or ſoldiers of their Armies. Owen O 


Neile had long been uſed to flight their orders, and having been negleQed 


by them in their choice of Generals ro be named upon the Peace, was now 
more likely than ever to be refractory ; and they were very well convinced 
that he and moſt of the U/ſter Iriſb would adhere to the Nuncio. The 
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CHARLES Marquis of 4 Ormonde however, to try what could poſlibly be done with 


I. 


him, ſent Daniel O Neile to his Uncle, to offer him (in caſe he would 


LYON heartily contribute his aſſiſtance to the ſervice of the King and ſupport of 
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the Peace) to confirm by his authority all the commands upon him, and all 
the advantages thereof, which he at preſent enjoyed; to grant him a cuſto- 
dium of all the lands of O Neillau, that ſhould be found to belong to any 
who ſhould oppoſe the Peace and his Majeſty's authority; and to aſſure him 
of all other advantages that he could reaſonably pretend to, and which had 
been for ſome time the ſubject of their diſcourſes. Owen rejected theſe 
overtures, being actually engaged to the Nuncio, who having borrowed a 
large ſum of money from Diego de la Torre the Spaniſh Agent, had been 
ſo liberal in diſpoſing of it, that, with what he had beſides in his power, 


he had by this time advanced gooo/. to that General. The Council of 


Kilkenny thought Preſton's forces might be able to ; 9 O Neile, in caſe 
he ſhould advance towards Kz/kenny ; but ſince the Roſcomon expedition, a 
great part of that Army had disbanded for want of pay, and Piers Fitx- 


gerald, alias Mac Thomas had revolted with a ſtrong party of the horſe, and 


declarcd for the Clergy. Preſton by this means had not above 3000 foot 
and 400 horſe together ; and gave ſuch ambiguous anſwers to them, to the 
Nuncio, and to the Lord Lieutenant, that none of them could be aſſured of 
his real intentions, though he was deemed in his inclinations favourable to 
the Peace, becauſe he had proclaimed it in his camp. The Council had 
called three regiments that had ſerved in the ſiege of Bonratty (which was 
taken on July 13.) into the neighbourhood of Kilkenny for their greater 
ſecurity, but ſome or other of them were daily deſerting to H/aterford. 
The Marquis of Ormonde ſet out on Aug. 28. from Dublin, with about 
1500 foot and 500 horſe, and arrived on the 31ſt at Kz/kenny, where he was 
reccived with all the reſpect that was due to his perſon and dignity, and with 
ſuch expreſſions of joy, as afforded reaſon to believe, that the people were 
glad to be admitted again into his Majeſty's protection. © As he paſſed by 
the Naas, he borrowed eight barrels of powder of Sir John Sherlock the 
Governor, which were to be replaced by the like number, which were ex- 
peed from Dublin; and not taking the Naas road, joined the Army at 
Killcullen bridge. He left his foot near Gowran, under the command of 


Sir Fr. Willoughby, with orders not to diſperſe; and taking the horſe with 


him to Kiltenny, quartered them about Bennet's bridge. Lord Digby and 
the Marquis of Clanricarde accompanied him in this expedition, and joined 
all their endeavours to ſettle and compoſe the humours of the people, and 
put a ſtop to the diſorders occaſioned by the Clergy. Whilſt he was mak- 
ing a progreſs over the country for this purpoſe, as he drew near Caſhel, 
on Sept. 10. he received letters from the Mayor of that city, informing him, 
that the town was threatened with deſtruction, if they gave him admittance, 
and that Owen O Neile was marching that way with all his Army, and had 
his rendezvous that day at Roſcrea. This account was confirmed by a like 
letter from Sir Robert Talbot then at Birr, (within five miles of which place 
O Neile had encamped the night before) recommending to the Marquis of 
Ormonde to take care of the ford of Moygany, the only place where, 
without a long march through the Counties of Catherlogh and Kildare to 
Monaſtereven, the Barrom could be paſſed in order to join with the Byrnes, 
Tools and Kavenaghs, in Wexford and Wicklow. O Neile much depended 
upon their aſſiſtance, and had ſome expectations of the like nature from 
Connaght, and trom Turlagh Duffe O Bryan, who had undertaken to bring 
him two or 3000 men out of Munſter. 
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Daniel O Neile, who had been ſent to treat with his uncle, wrote d the CHarLys 
Lord Lieutenant word. on Aug. 29. that Owen had appointed a general ten- I. 
dezvous in the County of Cavan, whither all his regiments were then on 
their march from the ſeveral Counties where they had been quartered ; and ess. 
had given out that he drew them together in order to march againit the 
Scots, who (he ſaid) were advanced to Armagh; but as this laſt was falle, he 
decmed the other to be ſo too, and nothing but a pretence to cover his real 
deſign. The Council on Sept. 1. © had ſent him advice from Duin of their 
having received undoubted intelligence, that Owen O Neile had the day be- 
fore about four miles from Cavan muſtered 6000 men, and his forces were 
daily increaſing; that every man brought with him from his quarters fifteen 
days proviſion, and the deſign was pretended to be againſt the Scots in U 
ter. This advice was confirmed by other diſpatches and intelligence, which 
aſſured them, that O Neile had privately agreed with Monroe on a Ceſlation 
of Arms till the May following, and that the Iriſh Septs in the County of 
Wicklow were gathering into a body; which convinced them that the deſign 
was either to march to Kz/kenny, or to attack Dublin. To provide for the 
ſecurity of this place, they iflued out an order, that all the inhabitants ſhoulg 
furniſh themſeves with arms and ammunition, and with ſix weeks proviſions 
for their families, and work inceſſantly in repairing the fortifications of the 
trenches about the city; and they victualled the caſtle for a month, and tunk 
a new well to ſupply it with water. They received afterwards certain ad- 
vertiſement from a Gentleman who had been two days in O Nee's Army, 
and left it on the 7th, © that he had marched the day before by Mullingar 
& with 8000 foot, 600 horle, and ſix field- pieces, and had advanced that 
day to Tirrels Pace, where a regiment of his quartered at Xilbeg gan was 
« to join him, and three others which he expected from Connaght ; though 
te theſe laſt might fail him, Sir James Dillon having ſwore in the preſence 
&« of 500 of O Netzle's (oldicrs, that they were all traitors, and he would 
« never ſerve under O Neiles command; that O Nezle kept his deſign fo 
&« ſecrct, as none of his Officers knew to what place he intended to march; 
« though ſome of them gueſſed it was to Kilkenny, and his Pricſts gave out, 
c that this was his intention, and if the Lord Licutenant would not admit 
« of Glamorgan's Peace, they would treat him in a manner too ſcandalous 
« to be mentioned, and prevent his return to Dublin; that they ſhould be 
« 20000 ſtrong within a fortnight, and would in their return plunder all 
tt places that ſhould not join with them againſt the Peace.” This intelli- 
gence was ſent on the 9th to the Marquis of Ormonde, and concurring with 
the other advices he had received, made him apprehenſive of a deſign to 
ſurprize him, and that ſmall body of forces which he had brought with 
him. 

He was unwilling to ſuſpect the Iriſß to be guilty of ſo much perfidy, as 
after inviting him in the moſt preſſing manner to Kz{kenny, to attempt to 
ſurprize him there; an act which would lay an indclible reproach on the 
Nation, not only as a ſcandalous breach of publick faith, but as an unparal- 
lelled ingratitude to a man, who had venturcd the lols of his life, eſtate, and 
the ruin of his poſterity, for the good ſettlement of their country. He was 
loth to depart before that ſettlement was perfected, or at leaſt before he knew 
the reſult of ſome propoſitions which had been ſent to IWaterford by Sir 
Lucas Dillon and Dr. Fennell, who were confident that they would be ac- 
cepted by the Clergy. He conſidered that his commiſſion for concluding a 
Peace was determined by that which he had already made, and if it did not 
take place, there was no poſlibility of renewing a Treaty for another ; and 
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CHARLES was apprehenſive, that his return to Dublin would put a ſtop to all further 


I. 


negotiations for the effectuating of that Peace. But he could not bear the 


& thoughts of any diſaſter's attending the party he had brought with him, whoſe 


1646. 


Returns to 
Dublin. 


miſcarriage in that expedition, to which they were drawn by his credulity, 
would be imputed to him, perhaps with the additional charge of a deſign to 
betray them; a ſcandal which he could as ill brook, as the other reflection. 
Whilſt he was conſidering what party to take, the Earl of Caſtlehaven 
came to him with a full account of the deſign laid to intercept him ; that 
Preſton was engaged in the ſame deſign with O Neile, and that both their 
Armies were on the march to cut off his retreat; ſo that he had not a mo- 
ment's time to loſe, and muſt inevitably be loſt, unleſs he marched imme- 
diately to Leighlin bridge with his troops; and having there paſſed the Bar- 
row, and got that river between him and the enemy, endeavoured by long 
marches to gain Dublin. There was now neither room nor time to diſpute; 
and the Marquis of Ormonde, leaving the Lord Digby to carry on the nego- 
tiations at Kilkenny, and thereby prevent the inconveniences of his abſence, 
immediately joined his troops at Callan, where they were faced by Mac Tho- 
mas with 400 of the Leinſter horſe. Thence he diſpatched orders to Sir 
Fr. Willoughby, who was till poſted with his foot at Gowran, to take up 
all the draught horſes he could find in the ploughs, ſtables or field, to put 
them into the waggons, and to march with all the forces as faſt as was poſ- 
ſible to Leighlin bridge, and poſſeſs himſelf of that paſs ; for they were all 
betrayed, and O Neile was advanced with his Army into the Barony of 
Ballinekil, in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny. For fear of a miſcarriage, 
another expreſs was ſent, with a duplicate of theſe orders to Sir Francis, 
who received the firſt on the 11th, two hours before day; and the laſt 
overtook him on the road. As the Major General was on his march towards 
Leigblin, news came that the 1r;/þ had that morning plundered the Marquis 
of Ormonde's and Lord Dzgby's waggons at Kilkenny, taking away the plate, 
linen, cloaths, and all that was laden on thoſe carriages. When he came 
within three miles of Leighlin, he received advice, that an hundred men 
under Colonel Walter Bagnal were put into the fort at the bridge end; 
and thereupon ſent two Ofticers to Bagnal, to know whether he might ex- 
pect to find him a friend or an enemy. Bagnal returned a very civil anſwer, 


that the paſlage over the bridge ſhould be open, and he might command any 


accommodation that the caſtle could afford. The Major General found it 
ſo at his coming, and marching over the bridge, rendezvouſed his men in 
the plain field, where he reſted till Lieutenant Colonel Flower joined him 
in the evening with the Lord Lieutenant's own regiment, which had been 
removed to a place at ſome diſtance from Gowran, for the better conveni- 
ency of quarters. 

Sir Fr. Willoughby underſtanding by him that the Marquis of Ormonde 
was advanced with his horſe not far from Leighlin, ſent to let him know 
that the ſoldiers had lain there in the field a great part of the day; and as 
there was not accommodation for them and for the horſe that came along 
with him, he would, if his Lordſhip pleaſed, march to Catherlogh with the 
foot, and leave that place for a quarter to his horſe. Orders were accord- 
ingly ſent, and Sir Francis marched late in the evening to — where 
he had advice, that Owen O Nezle was marching in all haſte with his Army 
to Kilcullen, where the forces muſt neceſſarily paſs through the river, the 
bridge being broken down. To be there before him, the Major General or- 
dered the forces to march an hour before day, and two miles farther drew 
them up in battalia in a plain field, ordcring the Clerk of the Store to fur- 
niſh all the musketeers with ball, and to give them their bandeliers full of 
powder. This being done, and ſome of the ſoldiers clearing their — 
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Sir Francis perceived the powder gave no report, and asking the reaſon of CHARLES 
it, the ſoldiers complained the powder was naught. Upon examining it l. 
particularly, he found it indeed very bad, and enquiring of the Clerk of the CLSWW 
Store, what powder it was, he replied, it was the powder brought from 14. 
Dublin, and ſome of what the Rebels had furniſhed in part of the 30000 /, 
which by the articles of the Ceflation was to be paid, half in moncy, and 
the reſt in beefs and ammunition. He cauſed it to be put up again in the 
barrels, and opening thoſe of Sir John Sherlock, found the powder to be 
very good, and diſtributed it among the ſoldiers, who elſe would not have 
had a corn of powder to do ſervice in caſe of an action. The Marquis of 
Ormonde overtook him in his march, and being advanced ncar Keulen 
bridge, without heating any further account of O Neile, and night coming 
on, he left ſome horſe with the Major General, and went with the reſt to 
his quarters at Ballymore Euſtace. Sir Fr. Willoughby before night paſſed 
the river near Kilcullen, but there being only two thatched houſes in the 
place, and no kind of proviſions for the forces, the ſoldiers wet and impa- 
tient of ſtay, deſired to march to the Naas; a motion which he willingly 
embraced, and made it their quarters that night. Early the next morning 
they continued their march to Dublin, where nzws had come, that they were 
cut off; and arrived there the ſame day, Sept. 13. The Marquis of Ormonde 
entered the city, the Earl of Ca/?/ehaven bearing the ſword before him, and 
was welcomed with great acclamations, having reaped no other fruits from 
his expedition, but to be convinced, as well of the vanity of depending any 
longer upon the Iriſb Confederates, as of the neceſſity of applying elſewhere 
for ſuccours to oppoſe the deſigns of thoſe that governed them; and to 
have received a ſum of money out of his own rents, which was very ſer— 
viccable to afford ſome ſuſtenance to his forces, when the Exciſe and all 
other methods had failed, and to enable him to make ſome proviſion for the 
defence of Dublin. | 

Lord Digby knowing how ill provided the Lord Lieutenant was for de- 

fence, to prevent the King's being entirely driven out of Ireland, ventured 
to make a f propoſition to the Clergy, © that if the Nuncio and three or 
« four of the Biſhops would give it under their hands, that they would reſt 
© ſatisfied with the Peace, and caulc all over whom they had power to ſub- 
« mit entirely and faithfully to it, and to join under the Lord Lieutenant 
« againſt the common enemy, if they might privately receive a firm and 
« authentick aſſurance of the repeal of the penal laws, and that their Clergy 
« ſhould not be put out and. moleſted in their eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions be- 
« fore a new Parliament called in purſuance of the articles of Peace, the 
« ſaid aſſurance ſhould be procured them collaterally, ſevered from the ar- 
&© ticles, to which the Lord Lieutenant had no power to add any thing; his 
« Commiſſion for that purpoſe being determined.” This did not ſatisty; 
the Nuncio and Clergy would not be content with any thing but Glamor- 

ans articles, and ſome additional oncs out of thoſe propoſed by the Pope; 
Though the Nuncio had expreſs orders not to inſiſt on theſe laſt, if he did 
not receive an authentick inſtrument thercof from Paris) neither of which 
could be granted. The Lord Licutcnant had propoſed a Ceſſation, but it 

was rejected; and Lord Dig iceing no poſſibility of preventing a war, 
reſolved to go to France, to get ſupplies from Cardinal Mazarine to lu 

port it, or ſome declaration from that Court, which might oblige the 17405 

and the Nuncio to ſubmit to the Peace. 

The Nuncio was too much elevated with his ſucceſs to hearken to any 7% Munde | 
terms, but what he ſhould preſcribe himſelf, and which would leave him 4s /- Kil- 


kenny, and 
impriſons the 
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CHARLES maſter of the Kingdom. The way was now open for his return to Kilkenny, 


I. 


3 Owen O Neile, joined by Mac Thomas, being encamped with 12000 foot 


Wand 1500 horſe, within three miles of the place, after taking Roſtrea on 
1646, 


Sept. 17. and putting man, woman and child to the ſword, except Sir G. 
amilion's Lady, ſiſter to the Marquis of Ormonde, and ſome few Gentle- 
women whom he kept priſoners. Lord Mountgarret and both his ſons were 
taken in the caſtle of Kz/kenny, which ſurrendered on the 16th ; and on the 
18th the Nuncio made his publick entry into that city, and was reccived with 
all the pomp of a triumph. He was met on the way by General Preſton, 
with ſome troops of horſe, and by the Spaniſh Agent at the head of the 
Gentry of the neighbourhood. The firſt ſtep he took was, to impriſon the 
Lord Muskery and all the members of the Supreme Council, except Darcy 
and Pluncket. Some other Gentlemen zealous for the Peace underwent 
the ſame fate, as Sir Robert Talbot, (who had laboured in vain to keep 
Preſton from cmbarking in theſe meaſures) Sir Piers Crosby, Dr. Fennel, 
Colonel Bagnal and Yale. This was done after a conſult with the two 
Generals, and Preſton was the inſtrument made ule of to ſeize their perſons, 
making no ſcruple to ſacrifice the reſt, even againſt his ſentiments, that he 
might have an opportunity of wreaking his revenge upon Belling, with 
whom he had a quarrel. The Clergy, delighted with power, aſſumed the 
government to themſelves: and on the 26th by a ſolemn decree appointed 
a new Council, conſiſting of four Biſhops and eight laymen, ordering all 
the Generals to be ſubject to their orders, and inveſting them with the ſame 
powers as the former Council, The Nuncio took upon himſelf to be Pre- 
ſident of this new Council, and to act as ſupreme moderator in Temporals 
as well as Spirituals. How much his vanity was flattered by theſe events, ap- 
pears h by his account of them to the Pope: This age (lays he) hath never 
* ſeen ſo unexpected and wonderful a change; and if I was writing, not a 
« relation, but an hiſtory to your Holineſs, I ſhould compare it to the moſt 
famous ſucceſſes in Europe, and ſhew how true it is, that every part of 
the world is capable of noble events, though all have not the talents ne- 
&« ceſſary to bring them about. The Clergy of Ireland, ſo much deſpiſed 
by the Ormondiſts, were in the twinkling of an eye maſters of the King- 
« dom. Soldiers, Officers and Generals ſtrove who ſhould fight for the 
Clergy, drawn partly by a cuſtom of following the ſtrongeſt ſide; and at 
laſt che Supreme Council being deprived of all authority, and confounded 
with amazement to ſee obedience denied them, all the power and autho- 
« rity of the Confederates devolved upon the Clergy. | 
The Nuncio, in the greatneſs of his power, did not forget his friend Ca- 
morgan; but made him General of Munſter in the room of Lord Muskery. 
The Aſſembly of the Province afterwards confirmed this choice; and Gla- 
morgan began the exerciſe of his authority by impriſoning Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Purcel and others, who did not like the new government, giving out 
that he would ſoon have an Army of 12000 foot and 2000 horſe, and 
take all the ſeaports from Lord Inchiquin. This was only an earneſt of the 
Nuncio's favours, who deſigned him greater matters, and promiſed to make 
him Lord Licutenant, if the Marquis of Ormonde was drove out of Dublin. 
To this purpoſe he recommended him to Cardinal Pamfilio, as the fitteſt 
perſon for that poſt, being generally acceptable to the IJriſß; and though 
ſome objected to his good nature and want of ſteadineſs and conſtancy, yet 
thoſe conſiderations were over-ballanced by his entire devotion to the See 
of Rome. There was another motive full as preyalent with the Nuncio 3 
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Glamorgan having taken a ſort of oath of allegiance to him, and ſigned on CyuanrLEs 
_ 28. a private inſtrument to be communicated to none bur the Biſhop I. 

of Ferns and F. Robert Nugent Superior ot the Jeſiits in Ireland. He 
therein ſwore, © that he would do nothing of any moment without the 1646 
« conſent and approbation of the Nuncio; and it by chance he did any 

« thing that he ſhould diſlike, he would, upon the firſt ſignification of his 

e plcaſure, correct his error, and ſubmit to his deciſion ; that he would re— 

e ſign the Lieutenancy whenever the Nuncio ſhould otder him, and would 

* in all things obey the Holy Sce.” Thus that ambitious Miniſter thought 

he had ſecured to himſelf the entire command of the Kingdom in all events; 

and was ſo confident of taking Dublin, and conſequently of eſtabliſhing his 

Deputy Lieutenant, that he wrote to the Court of Rome for dirctions how 

ro ſettle the ceremoniale between himſelf and the perſon on whom he ſhould 

confer the empty title of Lord Licutcnant. 

Dublin indeed was not in a tenable condition; ł the trenches about the 7% Marguic of 

ſuburbs were out of repair, and the order iflued out by the Council for „ 
pairing them had been followed with no effect; the inhabitants, as well Non 
teſtants as Papiſts, being ſo negligent of their own ſafety, or ſo divided by/ir . 
factions, that they cared to do nothing for their common defence. When | 
the Lord Lieutenant returned, the work was ſet about in good carneſt, the 
townſmen were formed into companies for the more regular procecding ac- 
cording to their orders, and to encourage all to go on vigorouſly with the 
work, the Marchioneſs of Ormonde her ſelf, and Ladies of the firſt quality 
in the city, condeſcended to carry baskets of earth for repairing the fortifi- 
cations. But whatever proviſion was made in this reſpect to oppoſe an at- 
tack, there was ſtill a greater enemy to ſtruggle with, and it was impoſſible 
to hold out the city long for want of proviſions. The out-garriſons could 
not be defended, and if drawn into the city, would ſtarve it the ſooner. 
The ſoldiers within the place were in want of all things neceſſary for their 
ſuſtenance, and when the enemy were become maſters of all the country 
thercabouts, the Exciſe muſt of neceſſity fail, which had hitherto been a 
great help to ſupport them. The Marquis of Ormonde had alrcady mort- 
gaged his eſtate for 23600/. which he had borrowed for the maintenance 
of the Army; and had brought from Kilkenny about 2000 J. more, which 
he employed for the ſame ſervice ; but this could only prolong tor a few 
days a ruin which ſeemed unavoidable. In this extremity, no human means 
of preſcrving Dublin for his Majeſty appearing, he had only the ſad choice 
left of falling into the hands of, either the Engliſh, or the Iriſh. His recent 
ſenſe of the treachery and breach of faith in the latter; the neceſſity of 
preſerving the Engliſh intereſt in the Kingdom, in order to preſerve the 
Proteſtant Religion there, and to keep the Old Iriſb, now poſleſſed of the 
power of the Confederates, from {haking off the government of the Crown 
of England, and putting the Nation under a foreign power; and the hopes 
that Dublin might be reſtored to his Majeſty without trouble, when the 
Scots ſhould aſſert his Majeſty's cauſe, or the Engliſh return to their duty, 
determined him to apply to the Parliament for rclict. 

Sir F. Willoughby, the Lord Chief Juſtice Lowther and Sir Paul Dauys 
were choſe by the Lord Licutcnant for Agents to treat with the Parliament. 

The propoſitions ſcent by them were, © that the Parliament ſhould immedi- 
* atcly ſend over 3000 foot and 500 horle, which, with the forces already 
« about Dublin, would make 7150 foot, beſides Officers, and 1000 horſe, 
and three months pay for that number; that all the Proteſtants of the 
Kingdom, and others who had adhered to them ſince Of. 23. 1641. all 
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* ters for ſome time after the Rebellion broke out, and had ſince returned 


o to the Engliſb quarters, ſuch as had never joined with the Rebels, but 
1646. 
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had ſerved his Majeſty in England, and ſuch of the Rebels, as by the Lord 
Licutenant and Council, with conſent of the Parliament of England, ſhould 
be accepted as adherents to his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, might be pre- 
ſerved in their perſons and cſtates ; and that inſtructions might be ſent to 
« the Lord Licutcnant for that purpoſe. In ſuch caſe the Lord Lieutenant 
« undertook to proſecute the war vigorouſly againſt the 1r;ſh Rebels, as he 
ſhould be enabled, that none of the forces already in Ireland, or ſuch 
forces and ſupplics as ſhould be ſent from England, ſhould be employed 
either there or elſewhere, nor any Treaty, either of Peace or Ceſſation, 
be entered into or concluded with the Iriſh, but by the expreſs direction 
« of the Parliament of England. 
« The Agents were by their inſtructions from the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council to repreſent that a difference ought to be made between the firſt 
contrivers and bloody actors in the Rebellion, and thoſe who by the tor- 
rent thereof were aftcrwards accidentally engaged in it contrary to their 
inclinations ; and that the confiſcation of the eſtates of the former would 
ſatisfy the Adventurers; to ſhew the neceſſity of the late Peace for the 
preſervation of the Proteſtants, who could not oppole the [rib when 
united, and to juſtify the conduct of the State; to ſet forth the advantages 
of tlic Peace to England, and the neceſlity of ſpeedy ſuccours, regular 
pay, and conſtant ſupplies of money and victuals, as well as men. They 
were to inſiſt that the Covenant ſhould not be impoſed, nor the Common 
Prayer ſuppreſſed at preſent, leſt it ſhould divide the Proteſtants and hinder 
a joint proſecution of the war, and that nothing be done in relation to 
« either but by Act of Parliament. They were to move, that directions 
ſhould be ſent to the Parliament forces in Ulſter, Munſter, and Connaght, 
to correſpond and join with them; and that Sir F. Butler, and the Colonels 
Gibſon, Moncte, Warren and Gibbs might be enlarged from their impri- 
ſonment, and ſent over, being men that knew the country, and were ex- 
te pericnced in the ſervice, and therefore fitter to be employed than others.” 
Two other inſtructions were added by the Council alone; the one of which 
was to repreſcnt, “ that the Lord Lieutenant and Officers at preſent em- 
e ployed would be more ſerviccable than any others, for the preſervation 
« and reduction of [re/and. The other contained an offer of their own, 
& (in caſe the former inſtruction or overture was not accepted) to reſign their 
« patents with the leave, and by direction, of his Majeſty, rather than ſup- 
e plics ſhould be obſlrudted on their account, provided they were preſerved 
in their perſons and eſtates, indemnified from publick engagements, re- 
paid their disburſements for the publick, protected for ſix months from 
private debts, and allowed to tranſport themſelves and their effects where 
they pleaſed.“ With theſe inſtructions the Agents ſet fail for England on 
Sept. 29. | 
The Parliament appeared ready to enter upon the Treaty, and reſolved to 
ſend ſuccours without delay; but the firſt overture for continuing the Lord 
Licutenant, Council and Officers as then conſtituted did not pleaſe them. 
They knew the Marquis of Ormonde, and thoſe who adhered to him in the 
Government, to be too well affected to his Majeſty, and too firmly fixed in 
their principles of loyalty, to be ever brought over to ſerve the cauſe, and 
embark in all the meaſures of the Parliament. Hence waving the firſt, they 
reſolved to procced upon the ſecond overture, to treat for the ſurrender of 
the (word and garritons from the Lord Lieutenant, and to ſend Commil- 


ſioners over to receive them. The perſons deputed for that purpoſe were, 
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Sir Thomas Il Harton, Sir Rob. King, Sir Rob. Meredith, Sir John Clotæor-CHARLES 


thy, and Richard Salway, Eſquire. Orders were likewilc ſent tor 2000 


foot and 300 horſe to be tranſported immediately from Cheſter ro Dublin WW 


for a preſent ſupply in cale of a ſiege. 


The Nuncio had long ſet his heart upon that enterprizc !, which he had Dubin /-- 


thought very feaſible, when it was lett in a manner naked by the Marquis 


— * . . * ,* . . . 110 
of Ormonde's carrying a good number of the garriton with him to K7/kenny. 


He preſſed O Neile to beſiege it at that time, or clic to intercept the Lord 
Lieutenant in his return; either of which, much more both, would put an 
end to the war: but O Nez/e wanting canon for a ſiege, thought it necet- 
ſary to begin with the execution of the latter deſign. The Nuncio was ſtill 
confident of ſucceſs, and was for having the ſiege undertaken by O Nee 
alone, that the merit and honour of ſo important a conqueſt might be at- 
cribed entirely to the Ulſter General. But Preſton's late merit by joining 
in the deſign for ſurprizing the Marquis of Ormonde, in order when they 
had him in their power, to force him to what conceſſions they plealca in 
point of Religion, pleaded ſtrongly for his being employed in that enter— 
prize. There are always great inconveniences ariſing from two rival Gene— 
rals being engaged in the tame ſervice with equal authority; but the mattot 
being debated by the Clergy, and the Biſhop of Ferns urging, that as Pre- 
ſton was the General of Leinſter, it would be an intolerable affront, not to 
employ him in the ſiege of the Metropolis of his own Province, and that 
he might poſſibly reſent it to ſuch a degree, as to re- unite with the Or— 
mondiſis, which would divide the forces ot the Kingdom, and be attended 
with great miſchiefs, ic was reſolved to make him the compliment, and em- 
ploy both Armies in the ſiege, for which he had offered his ſervice. The 
Nuncio ſubmitted to this reſolution with a very ill grace, and by a prepo— 
ſterous conduct in politicks, obliged Preſton to take an oath that he would 
proceed ſincerely, vigorouſly, and to the utmoſt of his power in the ſiege 
of Dublin, when no ſuch engagement was required from O Neile; thus 
plainly expreſſing his jcalouſy of a man whom he was forced to truſt with 
a ſupreme command in a ſetvice of the utmoſt conſequence. He made an- 
other diſtinction between the two Generals, which a man of better judgment 
or leſs paſſion would have avoided, as hat mult neceſſarily raiſe diſcontent 
in the troops of one of the Armies, as well as in the chief Commander. 
He had ſpent all his ready money in gaining O Neile and ſupplying his for- 
ces, and was forced to borrow on this occaſion; yet as if he never could do 
enough for the Ulſter forces, when he went on Sept. 26. to take leave and 
give his bleſſing to that Army, he carricd them 8000 crowns; and a few 
days atterwards, when Preſton was to {ct out to be at the rendezyous of his 
forces, all that he received from the Nuncio towards their maintenance was 
2100 livres turnois, about 165 J. ſterling. "Tis no wonder that Preſton's 
Otficers reſented this inequality in their treatment. 

O Neile advancing with his Army towards Dublin, took Maryborough, 
Deſert, Grange-mellan, Stradbally, and all the ſtrong houſes in the Queen's 
County, none of them being provided for defence, till he came to Athy, 
where he paſſed the Barrow, and was joined by the Nuncio. Preſton's 
Army was not yet compleat; many inclined to Peace, refuſing to ſerve, 
and Sir James Dillon having carried off with him 500 foot and a troop of 
horſe, and in contempt of the orders of the Council and Congregation, re— 
tired into JW/eſtmeath, proteſting that he would not ſerve in that expedition. 
But the Leinſter Gentry provoked by ſome inſolences of O Nezle upon his 
ſuccels, and the depredations which his ſoldiers committed in the country, 
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poſe him, joined Preſton in ſuch numbers, that before the end of Ocfober 


CY NV he had drawn together an Army, full as ſtrong in foot, and ſuperior in horſe, 


I 646, 


to that of O Neile. The reſentment and animoſity which the Leinſter Of. 
ficers had againſt thoſe of Uſer, the firſt conſiſting of the Old Engliſh, and 
the latter made up of Old Iriſh, and the known diſcord between the two 
Generals, Preſton hating O Neile, and O Nettle deſpiſing Preſton, made 
Lord Digby imagine, that it was poſſible to draw off Preſton from the Nun- 
cio's party, and divert him from the ſiege of Dublin. m With this view he 
ſet on foot a Treaty with Preſton, who profcſſcd, that if he might have any 
reaſonable aſſurance for the ſecurity of Religion, he would obey the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde entirely, and join all his forces againſt O Nezle. Preſton 
was in his inclinations well enough affected to the ſervice of the Crown 
and the peace of his country, but he was too much a bigot in the point of 
Religion, and ſo waycring in his mind, ſo changeable in his reſolutions, 
and ſo unſtcady in his meaſures, that the Lord Lieutenant could not think it 
adviſable to depend upon him : nor had he longer any power to give him 
ſuch aſſurances in the name of the King, as were expected. Lord Dijgby 
was rcady to give him thoſe aſſurances from the Queen and Prince, but Pre. 
ſton having an infinite eſteem for the Lord Clanricarde, deſired rather to re- 
ccive them from that Nobleman, whoſe coming to the Army was for that 
reaſon much deſired. In the mean time both Armies, making 16000 foot 
and 1600 horſe, advanced towards Dublin, and on Nov. 2. the two Gene- 
rals joined in ſending propoſitions to the Lord Lieutenant, demanding the 
admiſſion of Roman Catholick garriſons into Dublin, Drogheda, and other 
Places within the Engliſh quarters, and as free and publick an exerciſe of 
their Religion in thoſe places, as the Roman Catholicks enjoyed in any coun- 
try abroad. 

The Marquis of Ormonde did not vouchſafe an anſwer to ſuch extraya- 
gant propoſitions, too ſcandalous to admit of a Treaty, whatever time was 
to be gained thereby. He had tried all ways to get aſſiſtance, but had found 
no effect as yet from any, except a ſupply of thirty barrels of powder, which 
he got from a Parliament ſhip in the bay of Dublin; ſo that he was till 
very indifferently provided for defence. In a ſenſe of his weaknels, he had 
deſired the Commander of that veſſel to carry his wife and children to the 
Iſle of Man, but was rcfuſed ; and though the Captain offered to tranſport 
them to Cheſter or any place in the Parliament's obedience, he choſe rather 
to expoſe them to the ſame hazards with himſelf in Dublin, than to accept 
of that offer. He had ſent Colonel Chicheſter into the North to engage 
the Committee of Parliament, and the Scots Officers to ſend an Army to his 
aſſiſtance. The firſt refuſed him all ſuccour, unleſs he would deliver up 
Drogheda to them: the latter were willing, if upon a general meeting they 
found themſelves in a condition to march with any competent force to 
Dublin. The Parliament of England indeed had promiſed him ſuccours, 
and had ordered a body of forces to be tranſported from Cheſter, but he had 
reaſon to ſuſpect the good faith of the Parliament, and to be jealous of thoſe 
forces. Sir F. Milloughôy arrived from England on Oct. 28. and brought 
him ſuch accounts from thence, n that though he had but four days before 
diſpatched Captain V. Cunningham to the Scots Officers with full inſtructi- 
ons, he found it neceſſary the next day to ſend away Major Gibſon with a 
letter to Colonel Geo. Monroe, (in whoſe affections to the King's ſervice he 
had great confidence) deſiring him, and other Officers to whom he ſhould 
think fir to ſhew it, to march with 1000 foot, and a proportion of horſe 
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that he ſuſpected the good acceptance of his Commiſſioners and their CFWW 
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receive of ſuccours arriving from the Parliament. He acquainted them, 


meſſage at London was only in ſhew, the intention of the Parliament be— 
ing, with the men they were ſending away immediately, and under co- 
tour of aſliſting him, to Dublin, to make themſelves maſters of that city; 
which, unleſs he could get aſſiſtance from the Scors, they might eaſily 
compals by the affection which a party within the place bore to the Par- 
liament ; that he had very plain grounds for his ſuſpicion that ſuch was 
their delign, though too long to be ſet down in that diſpatch; and yet 
ſo great was the terror wrought in all forts of people by the Rebels ap- 
proach, that if forces from the Parliament appearcd, he ſhould be forced 
to receive them, or run evident danger of being betrayed to them; that 
there was proviſion enough of beef, herring and corn tor their men, and 
by removing ſuch as he moſt ſuſpected to be attached to the Parliament, 
he could find good quarters for 500 of their men in the city; and if the 
forces expected out of England ſhould arrive, he would at all hazards op- 


« poſe their entrance, till he knew the ſucceſs of this meſlage.” The Scots 


Officers meeting together, found themſelves, after their former detachments * 


for Scotland, and their late loſs at Benburb, unable to march with the force 
deſired ; ſo that this reſource failed him. The Marquis however had ſome 
hopes from the badneſs of the weather, and the approach of winter, which 
would make it impracticable for the enemy to lay long encamped before 
Dublin. To make their ſituation more uncomtortabic, and to diſtreſs them 
with regard to their ſubſiſtence, he had made an expedition into the Coun- 
ties of Meath and Kildare, deſtroyed the milnes, bridges, ſtacks of corn, and 
other proviſions within ſeveral miles of the city, and having thus provided 
the beſt he could, as well for his own defence, as to incommode the Rebels, 
he expected the coming of the enemy. | | 


Preſton came with his Army to Lucan on Nov. 9. the Nuncio arrived 


there on the 11th, being convoyed by the Ulſter Army, and the Marquis of 
Clanricarde came the ſame day to Preſton's quarters. The Generals could 
not agree in the meaſures to carry on the ſiege, and the bad weather, a flood 
in the Lzffy, and the breaking of a bridge upon ir, made their forces (who 
had nothing but what they brought with them) already labour under a ſcar- 
city of proviſions. The Nuncio uſcd his endeavours to reconcile the two 
Generals, but without ſucceſs, they being as different in their temper, as they 
were in their ſentiments and views. O Neile was a man of few words, 
flegmatick in his proceedings, an admirable concealer of his own ſentiments, 
and very jealous of the deſigns of others, Preſton was very cholcrick, and 
ſo unguarded in his paſſion, that he openly declared all his reſentments, and 
broke out, even in Councils of War, into raſh expreſſions, of which he 
had frequent cauſe to repent. The Nuncio ſeeing the impoſſibility of re- 
conciling the two Generals, conſulted ſecretly with the New Council, whe- 
ther it was not beſt to impriſon Preſton. The opinions varied, ſome thought 
it neceſſary to uſe ſeverity, and ſtrike that hardy blow, ſince the Kingdom 
and all that was dear to them lay at ſtake. But others, who yet feared no- 
thing could be done whilſt there was ſuch a diſagreement between the Com- 
manders, repreſenting, that the Kingdom was not accuſtomed to ſuch ſevere 
methods; that the ſecuring of Preſton's perſon would not advantage their 
affairs; that the Leinſter Army, far from being pacified by that means, would 


become outrageous; that the whole Province would reſent the ſtep, and it 
was better to bear with the ſuſpicion entertained of his deſigns, than to raiſe 


* Nuncio's Memoirs, fol. 1413——1419. 
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CHAaRLEsSa flame which might produce immediate ruin, the propoſal was laid aſide. 
I. Whilſt Preſton was thus in danger, O Neile was doubtful of his own latety, 
and ſuſpected that a like deſign was formed to cut off him and his Uſer 
1646. forces. Theſe jealouſics and animoſitics ran ſo high between the two Ar- 
mics, that the Nuncio was in continual fears, leſt they ſhould come to blows : 
and cach of them was more diligent in guarding againſt a ſurprize from the 

other, than they were in carrying on the ſiege. 
Lord Clanri- C{anricarde at the ſame time laboured to perſuade the Nuncio and Council 
_ "3% to agree to a Peace, upon reaſonable ſecurity for the freedom of their religion. 
; He undertook for the repeal of the penaltics of the laws againſt the Roman 
Catholicks; that no alteration ſhould be made in the poſſeſſion of the 
Churches till his Majeſty's pleaſure was known upon a full ſettlement of the 
Kingdom; and that the Queen and Prince ſhould confirm theſe articles, and 
the Crown of France ſhould be guarrantce for their performance. The 
Nuncio was not ſatisfied with theic terms, but as they were debating of 
them, and ſitting in Council on the 16th, a perſon came to the door with 
intelligence that the Engliſb forces were landed and received into Dublin. 
O Neile and the reſt ſtarted up out of their ſeats, and went away in a mo- 
ment; the firſt of them by a canon-ſhot called all his men to their poſts, 
and decamped in the night with his Army, having made a bridge of trees 
and beams of houſe- timber over the Liſy, which he croſſed at Leixlip, and 
retired into Meath, and from thence into the Queen's County. The new 
Council went part of the way that night, and got the next day to Kiltenny. 
The Nuncio did not part till the 17th in the afternoon, when he went to 
Donaghcatham, where he was attended the next morning by the Earls of 
Weſtmeath and Fingall, with letters ſigned by Preſton, the Lords, and 
principal Gentry of the Pale, Sir T. Nugent, Sir Walter Butler, Sir Luke 
Fitzgerald, Piers the and others, preſſing him to agree to the terms 
propoſed by Clanricarde. The Nuncio ſtill inſiſting on better conditions, 
departed for Kilkenny ; and Preſton with his Officers, upon Clanricarde's un- 
dertaking for the performance of the conditions propoſed, entered into a 
ſolemn engagement, © to obſerve the late Peace, with Clanricarde's additi- 
« onal conceſſions and ſecurities, to be from thenceforth obedient to his 
« Majcſty's authority, and to join with the Marquis of Ormonde againſt all 
his Majeſty's enemies, and ſuch as ſhould not, upon the ſame terms ſub- 

« mit to the Peace. 

The Parlia- The Marquis of Ormonde was all this while taken up with a very trou- 
_ agar bleſome treaty with the Commiſſioners of the Parliament, who leaving the 
/ Dublin. forces that came with them from England on ſhip board, landed on the 14th 
at Dublin. When they obſerved rhe weakneſs of the place, beſieged by 
two Armies, by whom thoſe within expected every hour to be aſſaulted, they 
made no queſtion but the want of all neceſſaries for defence, would, with 
the importunity and clamour of the inhabitants and ſoldiers, force the Mar- 
quis to receive the ſupplies of men, money, ammunition and proviſions 
which they had brought with them upon any terms; and that by their means, 
and the aſſiſtance of a party within the city, they might caſily make them- 
ſelves maſters of the place, and compel the Marquis of Ormonde to quit the 
Government. The inhabitants of Dublin petitioned for their admittance, 
and ſo much uncaſineſs was expreſſed at their being left on ſhip board, that 
the Marquis of Ormonde, what ſtrong reaſons ſoever he had to ſuſpect the 
deſign of the Commiſſioners, was obliged to comply in ſome mealure with 
their requeſt, It was too dangerous to admit them into the city ; but he al- 
lowed them to land, and to be quartered at Rings-end, Lowſiehill and Bag- 
gatrath, upon the Commiſſioners engagement in the name of the Parlia- 
ment, that they ſhould not do any thing prejudicial to the people of 0 
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places, the city of Dublin, or the preſent Government under the command Cnanuts 


of the Marquis of Ormonde. 


The Treaty was opened on the 15th, and was carried on till the 234 of , WI 


that month, when it was declarcd to be determined. The Commillioners 
were the ſtiffer in their proceedings, becauſe of the Lord Licutenant's diſtreſs 
at that time; and their inſtructions were ſtrict enough, contining them to 
treat only with the Marquis of Ormonde for the ſurrender of the ſword and 
garriſons, and allowing him but four days to relolve on a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, Their propoſitions were far from being a proper inducement to 
ſuch a ſtep, the Parliament only offering to take the Proteſtants of Ireland 
under their protection, and to allow the Marquis his eſtate, or 2000/7. per 
annum for five years, if he did not receive ſo much out of his own rents. 
This too was propoſed only upon their ſubmiſſion to the ordinances of Par- 
liamcnt, and the offer was expreſſed in ſuch looſe and indeterminate words, 
that a good deal of time was ſpent in clearing up their meaning, and atter 
all that could be done for ſettling it, no Proteſtant that would not renounce 
his allegiance to the King could realonably depend upon it tor his ſecurity. 
The Marquis expected, that the Commiſſioners had brought ipecitick antwers 
to the ſeveral propoſitions which he had ſent into England ; but they ndt— 
ther had brought tuch antwers, nor any copy of the propoſitions, nor any 
inſtructions about them, and when the Marquis offered them a copy thercot, 
they would not reccive it, nor enter into any debate upon the tubject, He 
had propoſed, and was obliged in honour and juſtice, to make ſome provi- 
ſion for the ſecurity of ſevetal orders of men, as of the Proteſtant Clergy, 
the civil and military Officers, and the loyal Roman Catholicks, who had 
never been concerned in the Rebellion, and who had before and after the 
Ceſlation adhercd to his Majeſty's authority, and who had many of them 
ſerved againſt the Rebels, though of their own Religion z in which reſpeck 
their merit was even greater than that of the Proteſtants, and his Lordſhip 
knew them to be more confidcrable both in number and quality of perſons, 
than the Commiſſioners were willing to imagine. 

There was likewiſe an eſſential defect in their inſtructions and procecdings 
with regard to the only overtute on which they would treat, g. the deli- 
very of the ſword and garriſons. When the propoſition for reſigning the 
Government was made, it was inſiſted, that it could not be done without 
the conſent and direction of the King. The Lord Licutcnant had wrote to 
the King on the ſubject, and tranſmitted a copy of the propoſitions to the 
Parliament: he had ſent a duplicate of that diſpatch to Exzland, to be tran: 
mitted by the Parliament to his Majeſty ; but the Committee, ro whom the 
affair was referred, would not allow it to be ſcent. The Parliament had taken 
no care to apprize the King of the matter, nor obtained any command or 
directions from him on the ſubject, though it was the fundamental condition, 
upon which the propoſition was grounded, and from which hc could not 
recede, in regard of his oath when he took the ſword. And he was the 
rather juſtificd in peremptorily inſiſting upon this article, becauſe by his tur- 
rendering of the Government, the Triſh Parliament would be diſſolved, and 
the greateſt and beſt ſecurity of the Proteſtants be thereby deltroyed. The 
Marquis of Ormonde therefore, ſeeing that nothing could be done, through 
the want of his Majeſty's Orders, and the defect of the Parliament's Inftruc- 
tions, told the Commiſſioners in few words his reſolution, © That ſince 
they brought no anſwer to his propoſitions, no aſſent to any one of 
© them, nor ſecurity to any Proteſtants, but ſuch as ſhould obſerve all or- 
« dinances of the Parliament; ſince they could not inform him what thoſe 
© ordinances were, to which all were to ſubmit, nor aſlure him that tholc 
« which enjoined the Covenant, and inflicted mulcts and penaltcs tor uli Ns 
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« ways ſecure ſuch Papiſts as had always adhered to the Government ; nor 
« gave any aſſurance to the Civil Officers, or to any one of the military liſt, 
« for their continuance; nor took any notice of the Proteſtant Clergy, nor 
« brought his Majeſty's orders, he could not, conſiſtent with his duty, part 
« with ſo great a truſt, in ſuch a manner, without the King's poſitive com- 
« mand.” 

Such was his reſolution ; bur that the Kingdom might not be deprived of 
the ſupplies which the Commiſſioners brought, and that neither ſide might 
be prejudiced till the King's pleaſure was known, and their inſtructions from 
the Parliament enlarged, the Lord Lieutenant propoſed to them, © that the 
« forces ſhould be landed, diſtributed into garriſons, receive orders from 
ce him and the Governor of the place, and ſubmit to martial law; that they 
* ſhould lend him 3000/. to ſupport the Army, two thirds in money, the 
« other in victuals; that mutual engagements ſhould be made by himſelf, 
for the free egreſs of the forces, and by the Commiſſioners, for their re- 
« moval, at the end of ſix weeks, (unleſs an agreement were made in the 
« mean time) and for thcir doing till then no prejudice to the Government.“ 
The Commiſlioners refuſed theſe propoſals, imagining, that the preſſing 
wants of the Army and City, and the imminent danger of loſing both, 
would force the Lord Lieutenant to comply. They embarked a few days 
after on board their ſhips, and carried all the ſupplies into Ver, where they 
met with a very cold reception from the Scots. The Commiſſioners them- 
ſelves were with great difficulty admitted into Belfaſt, but their forces were 
abſolutely refuſed entrance either into that place or Carrickfergus; and the 
ſhips were forced to hover a week about the coaſt betore the men could be 
landed. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had ſcarce extricated himſelf out of the great 
difficulty of removing from Dublin, plauſibly to his own party, men that 
ſeemed to come for no other end, than to offer them ſecurity in their for- 
tunes, ſupplies in their wants, and aſſiſtance againſt ſuch as had deſtroyed them 
in all the intereſts that were dear to men; but he found himſelf involved 
in a greater, with regard to his friend the Marquis of Clanricarde's engage- 
ment with Preſton. It had been of eminent ſervice in a time of the great- 
eſt danger, and been the means of ſaving Dublin and dividing the Iriſh Con- 
federates ?: but there were ſome things in it which he did not like, and he 
was unwilling to do any thing that might imply his approbation of that 
engagement. Care had been taken, that little ſhould be left to him in that 
affair; and yet he was apprehenſive, that his promiſing of that little (which 
was what he had otherwiſe determined to do, and which related to his obe- 
dicnce of the Queen and Prince's orders, during his Majeſty's want of frec- 
dom) would be interpreted a conſenting to the other articles. Of thoſe 
none gave him ſo much pain as one which had been offered by the Nun- 
cio as an amendment to Clanricarde's propoſitions, and afterwards adopted 
by Preſton and his Officers; whereby it was provided, that a conſiderable 
number of the Confederate forces ſhould immediately be drawn into the 
chicf garriſons under his Majeſty's obedience. Clanricarde and Digby had 
been ſo cautious as to avoid any expreſſion, that might imply what number 
or proportion of forces ſhould be admitted, and had managed the buſineſs 
ſo as upon the Marquis of Ormonde's expreſſing a confidence in words with- 
out engagement when and how many to admit, that Army might have been 
immediately employed upon ſervice againſt the Uſer forces, and the admiſ- 
ſion of them into garriſons deferred till their ſervices againſt the Nuncio's 
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party had merited ſo great a confidence. In the mean time, in order to thoſe CHARLES 


ſervices, the Army was to be put under the command of the Marquis of 


I. 


Clanricarde, with a commiſſion of Lieutenant General of the King's Army LW 


in Ireland, and Preſton was to ſerve under him, as Major Gencral. There 
were the greater hopes conceived of ſuch ſervices, becauſe the Officers in ge- 
neral expreſſed great zeal for entering upon action. 

There were certainly ſome regiments in that Army, which might very 
well have been truſted, particularly the Earl of J/eſtmeath's, Sir Walter But- 
ler's, and Colonel Henry Warren's. The Marquis of Ormonde himiclt* had 
a very good opinion of this laſt, even after he had diſcovered the treachery 
intended againſt him at Xiltenny; but yet he did not care to admit it into 
Dublin, as was propoſed. In truth, there never could be a more unſca- 
ſonable time for ſuch a motion; the regiment propoſed to be admitted was 
part of an Army which had a few days before attempted to take the city by 
force, and threatened to cut the throats of all the inhabitants. They had 
lately violated a Peace ſolemnly concluded, and by them received; and had 
broke out into the moſt open and violent acts of hoſtility. They had not 
been able to carry the place by aſſault, and were now to be received into it 
under the notion of defendants, and to be fed by thoſe whom they could 
beſiege no longer, for it did not appear that they were to bring with them 
cither moncy or victuals. And yet for the reception of theſe men, who 
had been but juſt before declared enemies, others had been ſent away, who 
had been invited to the deliverance of the city, and brought with them, 
wherewith not only to defray themſelves, but to relieve the wants of the 
Army and inhabitants. This could not but appear a very ſtrange turn, and 
the very noiſe of ſuch an engagement from the Lord Licutcnant, tho' never 
performed nor inſiſted on, would found harſh, even to the belt affected; 
and therefore was yery unfit to be publiſhed, at a time when the humours of 
the people, led by different intereſts and paſſions, were ſo fluctuating, and 
there was a power at hand ready to ſupport any deſperate attempts the diſ- 
affected might venture to make. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had certainly a very difficult part to act for the 
management of that party, Who ſtill adhered to the King's authority, but 
had at the ſame time the higheſt reſentment againſt the Confederates, whole 
Rebellion had ruined their fortunes, and entertained the worſt (ſuſpicions of 
ſuch of that party as pretended to return to their duty. It was not prudent 
to loſe a party of conſtant and faithful friends, in order to gain new ones, 
whoſe faith by their late conduct was reaſonably to be ſuſpected, and whole 
manifeſt unſtcadineſs rendered all dependance on them very precarious. Be- 
ſides theſe apprehenſions, there was a real danger in admitting //arrex's regi- 
ment into the city, for though the Marquis was entirely ſatisfied with the 
Colonel himſelf, and Warren had taken particular care to form his regiment 
ſo as it might be devoted to his Majeſty's ſervice; yet it was hard to anſwer 
for all the reſt of his Officers, who had not yet ſhewn they were excommu— 
nication-proof, eſpecially in a Nation where the bare pretence of Religion 
ſerved to make men plead conſcience for breach of faith, and in times of 
ſuch diſtraction, divided intereſts and ſentiments, that every day's experience 
diſcovered ſome private intelligence and engagements between the Officers 
of one party, and thoſe of another; and many of Preſton's, though they 
did not declare againſt the reſt, had ſecretly aſſured © Netle of their ſervice. 
Preſton too had been ſo variable in his conduct, that the Marquis of Or- 
monde could never be brought to think, that he was to be depended on. 
However, admitting nothing that might endanger the ſecurity of his garriſons, 
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CHarLEs (which was the matter of greateſt conſequence) he ſubmitted his own judg- 
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ment in other points to thoſe of the Lords Dig and Clanricarde, who 
perſonally knew Preſton and his Officers, and were entirely ſatisfied of their 
affections to the ſervice. Thus yielding either to their reaſons, or elſe to 
their inſtances and importunity, he not only gave Clanricarde a Commiſſion 
to command the Army in chief as Lieutenant General, but ſent one of 
Major General to Preſton, with letters, © expreſſing the ſatisfaction he had 
« of his and his Army's integrity and affection to the King's ſervice, and the 
« ſettlement of the Peace of Ireland; afluring them that he ſhould rely upon 

their fidelity, and employ them indifferently in all truſts, both in the field 
and in his garriſons, and as his principal care ar preſent was how to pro- 
ſecute jointly his Majeſty's ſervice and the ſettlement of the Kingdom to 
te the beſt advantage, he had deſired the Lord Clanricarde and Digby to ac- 
« quaint him with the condition of his forces and garrilons, in order to 
« form proper te ſolutions; and in the mean time he would take the beſt or- 
« der he could to ſupply his Army with proviſions.“ 

That Army was certainly full of the higheſt reſentment againſt O Nezle, 
and the Ulſter forces, who (as* the Nuncio complained) being all of the O/d 
Iriſh race, had at the very time of their lying before Dublin, expreſſed their 
inveterate hatred of the Oli Engliſh, and their hopes that all Ireland would 
ſoon be their own. O Neile himſelf had uſed an intolerable pride in his 
behaviour, and diſcovered too much of his vaſt expectations and pretenſions 
with regard to Ulſter, and the power of the great O Neile; which had not 
only incenſed the Leinſter forces, but had diſcontented Sir Phelim O Nettle, 
and Alexander Macdonnel, whoſe regiments were ready to deſert the Ulſter 
Army. Owen O Netle was fortifying Maryborough, reſolving to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of what he had lately taken in Leinſter, and ſeemed to take delight 
in waſting that Province. It was reſolved, that Preſton ſhould advance with 
his Army to Killenny, and endeavour to ſecure that city and Waterford. With 
this view he ſent his nephew Jenic Rochfort to take care of the fort of Dun- 
cannon, of which himſelf was Governor, and advanced with his Army to 
Gowran. But he was diſappointed in his meaſures, Duncannon being before 
ſeized by N. Pluncket for the Nuncio and Council, and himſelf denied en- 
trance into Kilkenny. 

The Council and Congregation there aſſembled had on Nov. 24. con- 
demned Clanricarde's and Preſtons engagements ; and on Dec. 5. ſ when they 
heard that Preſton was on his march that way, the Nuncio and Clergy ordered 
him to diſperſe his Army into the quarters aſſigned them; and on refuſal, 
declared him excommunicate. The Nuncio conſidering him as a man of 
very tender conſcience, and full of ſcruples, wrote to him, and an agreement 
was by the mcdiation of F. Oliver Darcy at laſt made between them on 
Dec. 10. Preſton promiſing to do nothing without the Nuncio and Clergy's 
conſcnt, and the Nuncio promiſing that no ſtain ſhould be thrown upon his 
honour ; that none who had joined in his engagement ſhould ſuffer in thcir 
honour, perſons or fortune; and that he ſhould be reſtored to his govern- 
ment of Duncannon. The Nuncio (ent him the next day an indemnity for 
what had paſt, and he going to Killenny, confeſſed before the Council all 
his deſigns; and then wrote the Marquis of Clanricarde word, that ſince the 
Council had not approved his engagement, nor the Marquis of Ormonde re- 
ccived his garriſons into Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk and Trim, he would 
not ſtand to that engagement. Clanricarde was on the road to join him, 


when he received this letter, and could not forbear calling him Traitor in 
the firſt motions of ſurprize and reſentment. 
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The Marquis of Ormonde had ſet out from Dublin on the oth with 800 CHarLEs 
foot and as many horſe in order to join him. Preſtox had cauted Colonel! 1. 
Bagnal to write a very preſſing letter to the Lord Licutcnant to haſten his FSW 
march in order to encounter the Ulſter Army, and to aſſure him of the firm _ 1940. 
and entire reſolution of his forces and the Leinſter Gentry to join with him * 
in the performance of his engagement; and had on the roth, the very day #® advice 
on which his agreement was made with the Nuncio, ſent his nephew Barne- wt” 5: hae 
wall with a like meſſage ; ſo that the Marquis of Ormonde had reaton enough each. 
to be ſurprized, (when he was within a day's march of vVowran) to receive 
advice of Preſton's detection to the Nuncio, if he had not been before pre- 
pared for it by his own too juſt ſuſpicions. Preſton atterwards by a letter 
of Dec. 19. endeavoured to excuſe his conduct by laying the fault upon his 
Officers; but the Declaration, which he publiſhed three days afterwards, did 
but ill agree with thoſe excuſes. 

The Marquis of Ormonde thus diverted from the firſt deſign of his expedi— 

tion, marched with his forces into the County of ,t m, in hopes of 
ſubſiſting them there for ſome time, and of finding ſome opportunity of re— 
covering the caſtle of Athlone. The town of that name lies in //eſtmeath ; 
but the caſtle is ſeated on the other ſide of the Shannon in Connaght, and 
joined to the town by a bridge over that river. It had been held by The- 
mas Viſcount Dillon of Coſtelogh, ever ſince he had been made Preſident 
of Connaght, till the laſt September, when u it had been ſurprized by F. 
George Dillon, in fayour of the Nuncio's party. Sir James Dillon had re— 
ceived it from him, upon certain conditions, which he took an oath to per- 
form, or to re- deliver the caſtle. Exceptions being taken to thoſe conditi- 
ons, and reflections being thrown on Sir James, as if he had connivcd at 
or cncouraged the ſurprize in order to get the poſſeſſion of it to himſelf, 
he reſtored it to George, who not able to keep it, delivered it to Colonel 
Richard O Ferral and Rory O Macguire, who ſtrengthened it with a garriſon of 
O Netle's forces, and thence made excurſions into the County of Gallcway, 
and miſerably waſted Lord C/anricarde's eſtate. Lord Dillon had been bred 
a Roman Catholick, but at the age of fifteen declared himſelf a Proteſtant. 
| He was very uncaſy at the loſs of his government, and in hopes of recover— 
ing it, went to Killenny, and was on Dec. 6. reconciled by the Nuncio to 
the Church of Rome, according to the Roman Pontifical in St. Mary's Church, 
before a vaſt crowd of people. He ſigned at the ſame time an inſtrument 
declaring his reſolution to continue always in the Communion of that 
Church, and in obedience to the Pope; upon which the Council reſolved 
to deliver him back Athlone. He went thither in the middle of December 
with an order for poſſeſſion to be given him of the caſtle; but O Nees 
Officers refuſing to obey it, he was diſappointed, and repaircd to the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, who had then entered Jeſtmeath, attended by the Lords 
Clanricarde, Weſtmeath, Caſtlehaven and Taaffe, and reinforced with 500 
foot and two troops of horſe brought him by Sir James Dillon, who openly 
declared againſt the Nuncio and O Nezle's proceedings, and heartily deteſted 
Preſton's defection. . 

The Lord Lieutenant was not ſtrong enough to make head againſt O Nezle, His inſradis 
if he re-aſſembled his forces from their quarters, nor to lay open ſiege to h nes 
Athlone; and was forced to be continually on his guard to prevent a ſur- Fri © 
prize from the enemy. All that he could do in thoſe parts was to railc 
oo J. from the Gentry of the County, and to ſubſiſt his forces for a few 
weeks in a country not ſo waſted as that about Dublin had been. This was 
a ſorry ſhift for ſubſiſtence, and he had an incredible averſion to ſuch a man- 
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CHARLES ner of providing for it, that he was ſcarce ever ſecure for a week together 
I. from the danger of ſtarving, and every moment in danger of being delivered 
up or falling into the hands of the Rebels. Nothing could bring him out 
1647. of this ſtate, but ſome free and unconſtrained directions from the King, or 
ſome conſiderable ſupplies from France. He had applied for the former, and 
it was reſolved that Lord Dzgby ſhould go to Paris to ſollicit the latter. 
He was not without apprehenſion, that the diſtreſs of the King's affairs might 
poſlibly occaſion ſome commmand being directed to him from thence in re- 
lation to the Iriſb, which might thwart thoſe rules which he had laid down 
for his conduct in the point of Religion, the only point in which he ſhould 
reſort to the liberty left a ſubject to obey by ſuffering. Others might per- 
haps have leſs ſcruples in that matter, and leſt his own might occaſion any 
dilappointment in the King's ſervice, he thought fit to inculcate again, what 
he had often mentioned, to Lord Digby, that he could not execute any orders, 
or agree to any conceſſions © that might ſeem to perpetuate to the Roman 
« Catholicks either Churches or Church-livings, or that might eſſentially 
e take from the Proteſtant, or give to their, Clergy Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 
« As for other freedoms againſt penaltics for the quiet exerciſe of their Re- 
« ligion, he was clearly of opinion, they not only might, bur ought to be 
« given them, if his Majeſty ſhould find cauſe to own them for any thing 
* but Rebels.“ In caſe no ſupplics could be procured from the Court 
of France (which, that Crown being engaged in an expenſive war, could 
hardly be expected) for maintaining the footing which the King yet held in 
Treland, Lord Digby undertook to make ſuch a Treaty for the carrying over 
5000 men into the French ſervice, as ſhould afford a very honourable ſub- 
ſiſtence for the Marquis of Ormonde, and a good one for the Officers and ſol- 

dicrs that would follow him. | 
Proceeding: of The Lord Lieutenant continued in the Counties of Meſtmeath and Long- 
4/intl, > ford, without committing any acts of hoſtility, only providing victuals for 
Kilkenny. the ſubſiſtence of his men, till the latter end of Faruary, waiting the re- 
ſult of the General Aſſembly, which had been called ro meet in the begin- 
ning of that month at Kz/kenny. The Nuncio, either to provide againſt an 
objection that it was not a free Aſſembly, or to prevent the effects of ſecret 
cabals and concerted meaſures between a number of perſons of great parts 
and credit aſſembled, though under confinement, in the ſame town, ſet the 
Members of the late Council and Commiſſioners of the Peace at liberty, 
but baniſhed them from Kz/kenny. They retired into their ſeveral countries, 
cxclaiming vehemently againſt the government uſurped by the Clergy, and 
being all of them chole Deputies for the approaching Aſſembly, returned thi- 
ther in great hopes to get the Peace which they had made, approved. Al- 
molt all the Gentry of Engliſh race were convinced of the neceſſity thereof, 
for their own preſervation, not only from the power of the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, but from the deſigns of Owen O Neile and the Old Iriſh who too 
openly aimed at getting all the power of the Nation into their own hands, 
and cxtirpating the families of Eng/zſh deſcent. But the party of the Clergy 
had great advantages in the conſtitution of this Aſſembly. Owen O Nettle 
was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral Counties of Leinſter, and the Nuncio had much 
ado to keep him from ſeizing Ki/kenny it ſelf. All the towns of Ulſter, 
except Charlemont and Dungannon, and ſeveral of thoſe of Leinſter were 
in the hands of the Engliſb, fo that no elections could be made in thoſe 
places. To ſupply that defect in their Aſſemblies, the Supreme Council 
uſed to nominate perſons to repreſent the boroughs and Counties which had 
a right to ſend Members to Parliament: and the new Council lately ap- 
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appointed by the Clergy, took care on this occaſion to exerciſe that power, CHarLEs 


and to name perſons entirely devoted to their faction. By this means they got 


I. 


a majority in the Aſſembly, and carried matters there in the manner, which 


is now to be related. 


Soon after the Seſſion began x, a paper was on Fan. 10. preſented to the 
Aſſembly, from the Clergy who were ſynodically convened by the Nuncio 
at the ſame time, with ſeveral propoſitions relating to Religion. They pro- 
poſed an eſtabliſhment of Popery all over Ireland, not only in their own, 
but the Proteſtant Quarters, the poſſeſſion of all Churches, benefices, and 
dignities Eccleſiaſtical; the repeal of the common law ſo far as it gave 
the Crown any Ecclchaſtical power, liberty to erect Univerſitics and Schools 
under their own Regulations, to appoint proviſions to Biſhopricks, dignities 
and livings as they had done ſince the beginning of the war, and to exerciſe 
their Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in its full extent. They inſiſted withal on a 
new Oath of Aſſociation being framed to be taken by all perſons for the 
continuance of their union, till all theſe propoſitions (which were to be an- 
nexed to that Oath) were obtained and ſecured to their party. The Nuncio 
in a ſpeech on Far. 22. preſſed the Aſſembly to eſtabliſh an oath for that 
purpoſe, and to leave the event to Providence, aſſuring them at the ſame 
time of great ſupplies from the Pope. This was not all he intended to pro- 
poſe to them, but by reaſon of the oppoſition he apprehended would be 
made to it, he deferred mentioning the Article for a Roman Catholick Lord 
Lieutenant, till the Peace was actually treating, and then reſolved to inſiſt 
on it by way of ſecurity. He had propoſed at firſt, that the Regulars ſhould 
be reſtored to their monaſteries and lands, but ſo many of the Lay- Members 
of that Aſſembly were poſſeſſed of ſuch lands that the Article was rejected; and 
what was moved in favour of the Seculars enjoying livings, paſſed with' a re- 
ſtriction, that it ſhould not affect lands out of which any of the Laity had 
been lately ejected by the Proteſtant Clergy. The ſubſtance of theſe propo- 
ſitions was readily received by the Aſſembly ; only in one point, it was diſ- 
puted whether the freedom or eſtabliſhment of their Religion, ſhould not be 
confined to the parts now in their poſſeſſion ; but the Clergy carried it on 
a diviſion, for extending to the whole Kingdom. 

There was an infinite number of debates on this occaſion, but they turned 
chicfly on the Oath, and the manner of promoting their Biſhops, many be- 
ing apprehenſive, that the Nuncio would get foreigners or his own partiſans 
promoted, which would eſtabliſh his power over the Clergy, whoſe influ- 
ence on the people they had ſo lately experienced. The Nuncio was for 
veſting all in the Pope; the Lawyers pleaded hard for the right of patro- 
nage iu the Crown, and that the choice of Biſhops and Incumbents ſhould 
be made in a certain form ſettled between the ſupreme Council, (who acted 
at preſent in the King's right) the Metropolitans and the Chapters. Several 
conferences were held on the ſubject, in which the Lawyers inſiſted ſtrongly 
on the regal prerogative in this point, to the great ſurprize of the Nuncio, 
who ſince they agreed by the new Oath to cxterminate all the Proteſtant Bi- 
ſhops, thought there could not be any poſlible inconvenience apprehended 
from the manner of promoting others. But ſtill the Lawyers were ſo ſtiff 
in their opinion, that he was forced to move the article might be ſet aſide, 
till he had conſulted the Court of Rome on the Subject. The other debates 
related to the obligation of the new Oath, in regard of which it was moved, 
that though the propoſitions of the Clergy were ratificd and approved by 
« the Aſſembly, and annexed to the Oath, yet the Aſſembly ſhould not by 
any of thoſe propoſitions be excluded or reſtrained from conſenting to any 
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CHARLES® medium to be agreed to by vote of that body and inſerted by them in 


I. 


their inſtructions about Churches or Eccleſiaſtical lands in parts and places 


au poſſeſſed by the Proteſtants at the concluſion of any Peace or Accommo- 


1647. 


« dation to be made with the Lord Lieutenant, or any other perſon em- 
« powered by his Majeſty. That the words (fo the utmoſt of my potcuer 
in the Oath might not be carried too far, it was declared, “ that the General 
« Aſſembly alone, and no other Court, perſon or perſons ſhould be judges of 
the power and abilities of the Confederates to maintain and inſiſt on the ſaid 
« propoſitions; and that the Aſſembly (notwithſtanding any thing either in 
« the propoſitions, or the Oath) might after due conſideration of the abili 
H or diſability of the Nation, come to any reſolution which they ſhould judge 
e conducive to the good of the Kingdom.“ With theſe qualifications, the 
Oath was approved, annexed to the Propoſitions on March 22. and taken 
by all the Members of the Aſſembly. | 


Tley rqje the y The debates about the confirmation or rejection of the late Peace, were 


Peace. 


carricd on with great heats for three weeks together. Du Moulin the French 
Reſident preſented a Memorial to the Aſſembly, condemning the proceed- 
ings of the Clergy, approving the late Peace, and preſſing them in his Ma- 
ſter's name to confirm it, as a matter that was neceſſary for their own pre- 
ſervation, and highly acceptable to his Chriſtian Majeſty. He renewed his 
ſollicitations ro the Aſſembly by letter, and uſed all imaginable induſtry in 
private conferences with particular Members; but in vain. The point 1a- 
bourcd by one party was, to get the Peace approved, notwithſtanding the de- 
crees of the Clergy; the other endeavoured to get a cenſure paſſed on the 
makers of the Peace; but ſeveral of this laſt party, upon arguing the matter, 
thought it ſufficient to have the Peace only condemned. The Nuncio in- 
ſiſted on the cenſure of the Commiſſioners, ſo ſtifly that he had like to 
have loſt it upon the queſtion; and to avoid it, a propoſal was made for an 
equal number of arbitrators choſen on both ſides to adjuſt the difference, 
and find an expedient to ſatisfy both parties. Upon their meeting it appear- 
ed that all the noiſe on the part of the Commiſſioners aroſe from the view 
of preſcrving the reputation of their own integrity in the Treaty, and that 
otherwiſe they were ready enough to condemn the Peace, and offered to 
draw up an inſtrument that ſhould take in both points, vg. the evacuation 
of the Peace, and their own vindication from reproach, for agreeing to the 
Articles. This writing was drawn up in various manners, and underwent 
ſeveral alterations; but was at laſt ſettled in the form, wherein it paſſed on 
Feb. 2. and was ordercd to be publiſhed. It was intended to juſtify two ac- 
tions contradictory to each other, and pronounced, that the Commiſſioners 
had ated honeſtly and purſuant to their inſtructions in making the Peace, 
and that the Clergy had done well in breaking it. It declared further, “ that 
« they might not accept of that Peace, and therefore they proteſted againſt 
« jt, as invalid and of no force to all intents and purpoſes; and that the 
« Nation would not accept of any Peace, not containing a ſufficient and ſa- 
« tisfactory ſecurity for the religion, lives, eſtates and liberties of the Con- 
« federate Catholicks.” Scaramp, the former Agent from Rome, who was 
ſtill in Ireland, was for putting the rejection of the Peace and clearing 
of the Commiſſioners into two different decrees; and when the former had 
paſſed unanimouſly, the other might be ſafely oppoſed, or elſe be proteſted 
againſt by the Clergy, which would ſerve to diſqualify all of them from being 
choſe again of the Supreme Council, and thereby getting the Government 
into their hands, which he imagined was the deſign in inſiſting ſo much on 
their vindication. But the others were afraid of an Tralian trick and would 
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not allow them to be ſeparated. This Declaration was made two or three CHarLEs 
days after Lord Taaffe and Colonel Barry atrived at Kilkenny, and before 1. 
they had their audience. They were ſcat by the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- LWW 
cil to make a Ceſſation for a month or two with the Aſſembly, in catc they 1647. 
would advance 1000 l. each month for the ſubſiſtence of the King's forces; 

and they carried with them a 2 letter to Mr. Pluncket Chairman of the AL. 

ſembly, dated Jan. 25. repreſenting the indelible infamy which they would 

contract by a violation of the Peace, and exhorting them to a ſpeedy and 

effectual confirmation thereof. But that point being already determined, 

they had no occaſion to preſent the letter. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had waitcd thus long in the midſt of the greateſt 7h Marquis of 
difficulties and dangers, in expectation of the iſſue of that Aſſembly ; but he Onde ve 
now ſaw by this reſolution of theirs, a full period to all manner of hopes Hab v 
from the Jriſh. It was abſolutely neceſlary to apply elſewhere for thoſe ſuc- br Englith 
cours, without which neither himſelf, nor the King's ſervants and forces, nor? 
the Proteſtants were able any longer to ſubſiſt. * All the Miniſters of State 
were ruined, their lands being generally poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, and their perſo- 
nal eſtates and credit exhauſted ; the Officers of the Army had been long with- 
out any pay, and were utterly deſtitute of means to ſupport themſelves; the 
common ſoldiers had been reduced from a ſhilling to nine pence, and at- 
terwards to ſix pence a week in money, and eight pound of bread ; and there 
was no poſlibility of furniſhing them longer even this pittance. Whilſt the 
Lord Lieutenant was in Meaſtmeath, by which expedition the City was caſed 
of ſix parts in ſeven of their uſual charge, the b Mayor and Citizens had in a 
petition to the Council repreſented their inability to pay any longer that ſe- 
venth, and flatly refuſing to contribute any more towards it; and by reaſon 
of the deſtruction of the quarters all about Dublin occaſioned by the late 
ſiege, the exciſe failed, and brought in no revenue proportioned to the daily 
charge. The horſe were forced to be ſent into the country to ſubſiſt as 
well as they could, and fo general a poverty reigned in all the towns 
which yet held for his Majeſty, that the ſoldiers there quartered were in as 
great diſtreſs as thoſe of Dublin. There was no magazine of victuals any 
where, nor proviſions even for the inhabitants, no mcans of ſupplying them 
from the country, which had been burnt and deſtroyed in the laſt invaſion 
of the Rebels, nor any poſlibility of raiſing money to relieve theſe or any 
other wants. The Officers, ſoldicrs and inhabitants were daily departing ; 
none of the garriſons were fortified or defenſible, nor was there any means 
of remedying that defect, ſo that they muſt be quitted or be given up to the 
_ firſt enemy that attempted them. The ſoldiers were in a manner naked, their 
arms unfixed, and the whole Army in danger of disbanding. The artillery 
wanted carriages, there were no muskets, piſtols, ſwords, or pikes in the 
ſtores, and but ſeventcen barrels of powder, of which five were uſeleſs. In 
theſe circumſtances, Dublin and all the other garriſons lay expoſed an eaſy prey 
to the Iriſh, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would allow them to take 
the ficld with their forces. Their notorious breach of faith in flying off from 
the late Peace, the treacherous deſign againſt the Lord Lieutenant and his 
forces near Killenny, and the like treachery, which he had lately diſcovered, 
to be intended by Preſton and his party (in concert with the Nuncio) at the 
time of their ſolemn Engagement, if purſuant to an article not ablolutely 
agreed to by the Marquiſs of Clanricarde, and rejected by the Marquis of 
Ormonde, any of their forces had been admitted into Dublin, rendered it 
utterly unſafe to have any further dealings with that people. The Nuncio 
with the Clergy and that party of the Rebels, which had been guilty of 
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CHARLEs thoſe deteſtable barbarities committed in Ufer at the beginning of the Re- 


bellion, were now predominant among the Confederates, and governed all 


their Counſels. The Nuncio had already applied to the Pope to take on 


him the protection of the Nation, and it had been openly moved in the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly to call in that power, or ſome forcign Prince, particularly 
the King of Spain, to their aid under the title of a Protector, a title which 
might ſoon be changed for another, and which ſufficiently implied a deſign 
of ſhaking off the Engliſh Government, and extirpating the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion. Having thus no other reſſource, but what offered from England, 
and hoping that the places now to be delivered up, would without expence 
of treaſure or blood, revert to his Majeſty, when either by Treaty or other- 
wiſe he ſhould recover his rights in that Kingdom, it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved in Council, to apply to the Parliament for ſuccours. 

This reſolution met with an univerſal approbation from all the Proteſtants 
that had hitherto adhered to his Majeſty's authority ; perſons of all humours 
and inclinations, who had diſlike and jealouſies enough againſt each other, 
being yet united in their opinions againſt the Trsſh. The Parliament of 
Treland mecting not long after, thought it deſerved their particular acknow- 
ledgments, and both Houſes joined in a © Remonſtrance, expreſſing © their 
te ſenſe of the Marquis of Ormonde's ſingular goodneſs to them and the Pro- 
te teſtant party, who had been ſo long preſerved (under God) by his Excel- 
e lency's providence and pious care, not without a vaſt expence out of his 
* own cſtate, and the hazarding of his perſon in great and dangerous diffi- 
« cultics; and when he found himſelf too weak to reſiſt an inſolent, per- 
« fidious and bloody enemy, had in his care transferred them into the hands 
« of ſuch as were able and willing to preſerve them. For this earneſt of his 
<« love to their Religion, Nation and Parliament, they to perpetuate to po- 
« ſterity the memory of his merits and their own thankfulneſs, cauſed that 
« inſtrument to be entred in the journals of both Houſes, and to be pre- 
« ſented by both Speakers to his Lordſhip.” The Lord Lieutenant was ſur- 
prized with this Remonſtrance, which contained ſo voluntary and honour- 
able teſtimony of the wiſdom and integrity of his adminiſtration and conduct; 
and whilſt he knew how to value it as he ought, he received it with that 
modeſty which ever became, as well as attended him on all occaſions. As 
his Maſter's ſervice was never out of his view, and he never loft an oppor- 
tunity of promoting it, he made uſe of this addreſs to himſelf, to do an 
act of juſtice, and ſervice to his Majeſty, proteſting ſolemaly in his anſwer, 
ce that in all the time he had the honour to ſerve the King his Maſter, he 
* had never received any command from him, but ſuch as ſpake him a wiſe, 
<« pious, Proteſtant Prince, zealous of the Religion he profeſſed, and the 
« welfare of his ſubjects, as well as induſtrious to promote and ſettle peace 
* and tranquillity in all his Kingdoms; and he beſought the two Houſes to 
ce look upon himſelf no otherwiſe, than as a ready inſtrument, ſet on work 
ce by the King's wiſdom and goodneſs for their preſervation ; wherein if he 
ce had diſcharged himſelf to his ſatisfaction, and theirs, it would be the 
« greateſt comfort and ſatisfaction that he could take with him wherever it 
« ſhould pleaſe God to direct his ſteps. 

4 All the writers, who have conveyed to us the hiftory of theſe times, 
and particularly the Lord Chancellor Clarendon in The Hiſtorical View of 
the Afairs of Ireland, &c. drawn up by him under a different title in the 
year 1653. at Cologne, mention another reaſon, which determined the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde to this point of his conduct. The King had by an order 
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of the Parliament of Scotland, carried by the united intereſt of the FHamil-CHarLes 


ton and Arg yle parties, been delivered to the Commiſſioners appointed by 
the Engliſh Parliament on Fax. 6. to receive him; and a Treaty was carry- 
ing on with this laſt body for the ſettling af Peace in all his Dominions. 
About the ſame time, fome perſons of quality, (particularly Sir &. Hamil- 
ton the younger) arrived at Dublin, having been privately diſpatched with 
ſignification of his Majeſty's plealure, upon the advertiſement he had received 
of the condition of Ireland, to this purpoſe ; © That if it were poſlible for 
the Marquis to keep Dublin and the other garriſons under the ſame entire 
obedience to his Majeſty they were then in, it would be acceptable to his 
Majeſty ; but if there were, or ſhould be, a neceſſity of giving them up 
to any other power, he ſhould rather put them into the hands of the En- 
gliſh, than of the Iriſh.” This was the rule by which the Marquis of Or- 
monde was to guide himſelf, and it would have been enough to have inclined 
him to that reſolution, if it had not been made neceſlary by the other very 
important conſiderations beforementioned. 

The Lord Lieutenant wrote © on Feb. 6. to the Parliament Commiſſioners, 
offcring to deliver up the ſword and garriſons to ſuch perſons as the Parlia- 
ment ſhould depute to reccive them, upon the conditions which they had 
lately offered; deſiring an immediate anſwer, whether his offer was accepted, 
and preiling that it might be done by March 10; becauſe he could not un- 
dertake to be able to ſubſiſt and hold them longer. Lieutenant Lee being 
ſent expreſs with his letters, was drove by a ſtorm into Strang ford, ſo that 
though his offer was accepted as ſoon as propoled, he did not receive advice 
thereof till the day before that, Which he had fixed for waiting their anſwer. 
He had however, to provide againſt all accidents, taken care before to ſecure 
himſelf for a longer term, and by Colonel Barry's negotiation at Kilkenny, 
had obtained a Ceſſation firſt for three weeks till March 13. and aftcrwards 
for a month longer, with an cnlargement of his quartefs in the Countics 
about Dublin, in licu of the moncy which he demanded for the ſubſiſtence 
of his forces whilſt it laſted. 
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As ſoon as the firſt of theſe Ceſſations was concluded, a propoſal was made 73 Irith pro- 
in the General Aſſembly to treat of a Peace or an accommodation. The? =" ace. 


Nuncio oppolcd it; but the Confederates having notice of the application 
lately made to the Parliament, thought it proper to take ſome ſtep to pre- 
vent its effect, or at leaſt to excuſe themſelves from the charge of impoſing 
a neceſſity upon the Marquis of Ormonde to agree with the Parliament. With 
this view, Geffrey Browne and Dr. Fennel were ſent to Dublin with f over- 
tures, which the Nuncio fearing the inclinations of thoſe Gentlemen ſhould 
carry them further than he deſired towards a Peace, had taken care to make 
ſuch, as he was very ſure would not be accepted. They propoſed a conjunc- 
tion of forces, but their Commanders were to be independent on the Lord 
Lieutenant. They inſiſted on having the Churches and livings, and on ex- 
etciſing their juriſdiction even in the Proteſtant quarters; and required their 
troops to be admitted into all the King's garrilons, or to have the towns 
put into their hands. Unreaſonable, and inſolent as theſe overtures were, 
their Agents refuſed to put them in writing, for fear they ſhould be bound 
by conditions which their party afterwards would not avow; and when the 
Marquis of Ormonde had by theit dictating wrote them out on March 3. 
they refuſed to ſign them. They were expreſſed ſo looſely, that he was 
forced to ask from them explanations of cach propoſition; and contented 
himſelf to tell them, that he would conſider them, and ſend an anſwer by 
meſſengers of his own. He was in no haſte to do ſo, and when the Aſſem- 
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CuaRLEs bly ſent Major Theobald Butler to preſs him on that ſubject, he contented 


I. 


himſelf with returning an anſwer by him on the 224, that he could not aſ- 


E ſent to the propoſitions in the manner they were formed. 


1647. 


This gained him time to receive a {mall ſupply of powder from Lord 
Inchiquin, for the defence of Dublin, but no ſuccours came to enable him 
to provide for his other garriſons. Of theſe the caſtle of Catherlogh lay moſt 
expoſed to the enemy; the Marquis of Ormonde borrowed a tum of 60 /. 
which he ſcnt to Major Harman for the relief of the garriſon, but a party 
of fifty men which he had ordered to re inforce it, could not get into the 
place, by Preſtons inveſting it the very night of April 10. when the Ceſſa- 
tion ended. The caſtle held out till May 2. and was then ſurrendered ; but 
the further progreſs of the enemy was ſtopped by a diverſion 8 which, at the 
Marquis's inſtance, the Lord Inchiquin made in Munſter, where he had an 
Army of 5000 foot and 1500 horſe, and was at this time ſtrengthened by 
freſh forces out of England. Dromana and Capoquin were taken by him in 
the laſt week of April, and Dungarvan being inveſted did not hold out 
above ſix days. To ſtop his further progreſs and ſecure MWaterford from 
danger, Preſton's forces were recalled, for O Nezle would obey no orders, 
not even thoſe of the Nuncio; though his troops called themſelves the Pope's 
Army, and ſet up to be the great defenders of the faith, and of the Clergy, 
whom their continual diſorders and depredations rendered odious. 

Lord Inchiquin's ſucceſs produced another effect. The Aſſembly had 
broke up in To beginning of April, having firſt appointed another to meet 
on Nov. 12. tollowing, and choſe a new Supreme Council, of twenty four 
perſons, all (except Lord Muskery and three others) of the Nuncio's party, 
and averſe to any Treaty. inter Grant had been ſent over by the Queen 
with ſome expedients to advance the Peace, but with expreſs orders to do 
no act, nor. make any propoſal but by directions from the Marquis of Or- 
monde. The terror, which Inchiquin ſtruck into the Members of the Coun- 
cil, made them embrace the opportunity of Grants coming, and renew on 
May 10. h their overtures for an accommodation. They had about three 
weeks before refuſed a Ceſſation which the Lord Lieutenant had propoſed 
for that ſpace of time; and what they did on this occaſion, was only for their 
own credit, and to clear themſelves of the odium of forcing the Marquis of 
Ormonde to deliver up Dublin to the Parliament. That they had no real 
intentions for peace appears from the letter being ſigned only by the four 
Biſhops, and four other Members of the Council, the moſt devoted to the 
Nuncio, and from their inſiſting on the very ſame terms, as the Marquis 
had ſo lately rejected. They offered their ſervice to aſſiſt him againſt the 
Parliament, and to treat on thoſe propoſitions in order to an honourable 
Peace; but to take away all expectations of it, they told him withal, that 
they ſhould inſiſt upon the propoſitions of the Clergy voted in the late Ge- 
neral Aſſembly. The Lord Lieutenant replied, “ that ſome of their propo- 
« ſitions were fitter to be treated on in a league offenſive and defenſive be- 
e tween neighbouring Princes, than between his Majeſty's Governor of a 
© Kingdom and his ſubjets of the ſame, declined from their obedicnce, 
te with whom it was inconſiſtent with his Majcſty's honour for his Lieutenant 
e to join, otherwiſe than by their returning to their obedience and ſubmiſ- 

ſion to the King's authority; that till they had thus ſubmitted, it could 
not be ſcaſonable to treat of others; and that as the votes, on which 
they ſo poſitively inſiſted, were inconſiſtent with thoſe grounds, upon 
which there could be any hopes of ever ſettling a Peace in the Kingdom, 
they would, if they had any real deſire of the ſame, take a courſe to be 
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« freed from the obligation of thoſe votes, and to be inveſted with power CitanLts9 


« to propole ſuch things, as might be hcarkened unto with honour and 


« ſafety. Thus an end was put to all negotiations with the I/ party. T 
y 8 part) 


In the mean time the Treaty went on with the Parliament, bur their tus 


cours were not ſent ſo ſpeedily as the Marquis of Ormonde inſiſled, and the,, F. 


neceſſity of affairs required... This was partly occaſioned by the diviſions in *. 


the Parliament, and partly by a diffidence leſt this Treaty ſhould prove as 
ineffectual as the former. To remove this laſt difficulty, the Parliament pro- 
poſed that the Marquis ſhould ſend over one of his ſons, and ſome other 
perſons of quality, as hoſtages for his performance of the Articles; and then 
they would ſend their forces which were in Lecale, and tome other additional 
regiments, to be under his command till their Commillioners came over, 
and the Treaty was perfected. Lord Richard Butler, afterwards Earl of 
Arran, the Marquis's ſecond ſon, with the Earl of Roſtomon, Colonel 
Arthur Chicheſter and Sit James Mare, were accordingly tent over to Cheſter, 
where the firſt remained, 200 the three laſt proceeded to London, being 
charged with inſtructions from the Lord Lieutenant. * One of theſe inſtruc- 
tions was to ſollicit leave for the Marquis of Ormonde to tranſport 5000 foot, 
and 500 men for horſe ſervice, unarmed, out of Ireland to France; which 
would be a means of ridding them of many unſure friends among the King's 
party, as well as of many certain enemies of the Ir, and thereby facilitate 
the reduction of the Kingdom. He was willing to abate 10000 /. of the 
money to be paid him for what he had disburicd upon the garriſons, in calc 
he obtained this licence; which was at firſt agreed to by the Committee for 
Iriſh affairs, and by the Lords, bur was rejected upon the report to the 
Houſe of Commons on 7u/y 16. The long delay of that refuſal, as well as 
of Cardinal Mazarine's antwer to the propolal made by Lord 7 on that 
ſubject, rendered that ſcheme impraQticable to be executed. Otherwiſe Sir 
James Dillon with a good body of men out of J/etmeath and Long ford, 
ſeveral of Preſton's beſt Officers, and a great number of his own forces, 
would gladly have ventured their fortunes with him abroad. Tac condi- 
tions offered by the French were very advantageous, and Lord Myuskery ac- 
cepting of them, had ſent over a regiment under his eldeſt ſon Cormac Mac- 
carty, then a youth but thirtcen years old, who continucd to ſerve abroad 
till the Reſtoration k. M. du Talon ict fail on May 15. trom J//aterford 
with that regiment, on board five ſhips which he had brought from Ro— 
chelle; and Diego de la Torre failing at the ſame time with another regi- 
ment intended for the Spaniſh ſervice, Talon attacked him at fea, and car- 
ried both regiments into France. James Preſton, the General's fon, was 
Colonel of the Spaniſh regiment, and quitted his command to avoid the 
ſuſpicion of a ſecret underſtanding with the French Agent. 

The hoſtages being received in England, 1000 Engliſh foot and 400 horſe 
marched out of U/fter to Dublin, where on March 30. Colonel Caſt/e, and 
on April zo. Colonel Hungerford arrived with their regiments from England. 
The Parliament Commiſſioners came into the Bay on une 7. with 600 
horſe and 1400 foot, and were followed by Colonel Long's regiment. The 
Commiſſioners were Mr. Anneſl-y, Sir Rob. King, Sir Rob. Meredith,  Co- 
lonel John More and Michael Jones. The Treaty was finiſhed and ſigned 
on the 19th of that month; by which the Lord Lieutenant was to quit the 
ſword on July 28, or ſooner upon four days notice. The Proteſtants were 
to be ſecured in their eſtates; all that had paid contribution to be protected 
in their perſons and eſtates, all Noblemen, Gentlemen and Officers that would 
go with the Marquis of Ormonde out of Ireland to have paſſes, and the 
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CHARLES Popiſh Recuſants who had not aſſiſted nor adhered to the Rebels, to be en- 


couraged to continue in their habitations and in enjoyment of their eſtates, in 


& confidence of the favour of the Parliament, according as they ſhould demean 


themſelves in the preſent ſervice. 

The Marquis of Ormonde, had when he firſt propoſed to treat with the 
Parliament, upon O Neile and Preſton's advancing to beſiege Dublin, bor- 
rowed large ſums, with promiſe of re payment before ever he would quit 
the Government; and by mcans thereof procured ſo much money as ſeryed 
to compole the preſent diſcontents of the ſoldiers and to ſupply thoſe wants, 
which could not be borne. All the world knew this engagement, and the 
accounts of what he had thus disburſed for the uſe of the garriſons in that 
extremity, being audited by Sir James Mare, and examined by Commiſ- 
ſions, the council certified that theſe ſums amounted to 13877 J. 13s. 4 4. 
This certificate was ſent by Sir Gerard Lowther and the Commiſſioners 
firſt ſent over to treat with the Parliament. The Council were very earneſt 
with the Marquis, to demand the much larger ſums which he had disburſed 
in the ſervice, what he had been hindered from receiving of his own rents, 
by thoſe who commanded under the Parliament, in their quarters; and what 
was due to him by reaſon of his appointments as Lord Lieutenant, Licute- 
nant General, or on account of his other poſts. There is little doubt to be 
made but the Parliament would readily have complied with the demand; 
but the Marquis, ever averſe to ſelf-intereſt, and ever jealous of his honour, 
would not mix any thing of himſelf in this tranſaction, and contenting 
himſelf with inſiſting on what he was neceſſarily bound to by his publick 
engagement to others, refuſed abſolutely ro demand any thing which might 
afford the leaſt handle for his enemies to charge him with having any view 
to his private advantage, or being influenced by ſo mean a motive. For this 
reaſon he demanded only the ſum beforementioned, 3000 J., whereof was to 
be paid him in money before he left Dublin, and the reſt in bills of exchange 
accepted by ſufficient men in France and Holland, to be paid to ſuch as his 
Lordſhip ſhould appoint, the one half at fifteen days after ſight, and the 
other at ſix months. 

The Commiſſioners were not ſo exact as they ought to have been in the 
performance of their ſtipulation. The 3000/7. in money was not brought, 
and the Marquis was forced to leave his Lady in Dublin, to receive it, and 
diſcharge the debts to which they were aſſigned. Bills were indeed brought 
for the reſt, but not accepted; and he was forced to ſend Theodore Schout 
and Peter Wybrants, two Dublin Merchants, to Holland to ſee the firſt 
accepted and paid. The Commiſſioners indeed paſſed their words that 
he ſhould be no ſufferer for want of acceptance of the bills, and that he 
might depend upon the honour and faith of the Parliament. He acquieſced 
with a ſceming readineſs in thoſe aſſurances, but found by experience that 
bodies of men are not the moſt religious obſervers of their word. The bill 
for the firſt half was indeed paid, but the Treaſurers at Goldſmith's Hall l, 
who had drawn the ſecond on their correſpondent in Holland, had before 
it was preſented, taken care by letters of advice to forbid the acceptance of 
itz ſo that it was returned proteſted. In vain were the Parliament and the 
Committee of Derby Houle ſollicited by the Marquis himſelf during near 
ſix months ſtay that he made in England, and by Sir Geo. Lane and others 
afterwards; they paid only ſome part of it at laſt to Mr. Male a friend of 
Sir J. Clotworthy's, and others of his creditors who had an intereſt in them, 
without his conſent ; but after all that they did in this reſpect out of regard 
to others, 1515 J. ſtill remained, and was never paid in any manner. 
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The Commiſſioners however they failed on their own, were yet very CtHanLes 
inſtant with the Marquis of Ormonde to perform what was ſtipulated on his I. 
part, and their forces having taken poſleſſion of the city of Dublin, they LWW 
ſoon began to exerciſe their authority, after they had once the power in their 1947+ 
hands. in Thus though the Eugliſß Liturgy was as yet eſtabliſhed by law, 
and the Att of Uniformity was till of force in Ireland, and not ſo much as 
ſuſpended by any ordinance of either or both Houſes of Parliament, they 
publiſhed on June 24. an order for the diſcontinuance thereof for the fu— 
ture, and requiring all Miniſters of congregations and others officiating in 
the ſeveral Churches and Chapels in that city to obſerve the directory. They 
had on the 19th, the very day the Treaty was ſigned, ſignified to the Clergy 
of Dublin, that it was expected they ſhould leave off the Fnglifh Liturgy ; 
but this had only put them upon making a repreſentation of © the neceſlity 
« of a ſet form of Prayer; the excellency of that Liturgy, which the Allem- 

e bly of Divines at London had acknowledged to be for the moſt part tran- | 
< ſcribed out of the Liturgies of the Primitive Church; the obligation laid l 


e upon themſelves to uſe it, by the only law in force againſt Popiſh Recu- | 
« ſancy in that Kingdom; the pleaſure it would give the Papiſts, who hated ' 
nothing ſo much as the Book of the Common-Prayer, to ice the people | 
ͤdenied the uſe of it, and deprived of the benefit of Divine Worſhip; the of- 


e fence which the diſcontinuance of it would give to the Proteſtants, who 

« would think the forbcaring thereof an addition to their many heavy ſut— [ 
_ * ferings; and the gap which the taking of it away would open to the Jc- | 

* ſuits and other Papiſts to enter in amongſt them, to pollets the pulpits and 

« ſeduce the people.” For theſe and other reaſons they could not content | 

to the propoſal, and humbly beſought the Commiſſioners © ro commilerate the | 

« Proteſtants of that city, whole loſles, ſufferings and preſſures had been many 

« and heavy by the violence and cruelty of their Popiſh enemies, and allow | 

te them peaccably and comfortably under thcir protection to enjoy their 

« Churches and faithful Miniſtry of the Goſpel by the continuance of the 

* Book of Common Prayer.“ This petition, inſtead of railing compaſſion, 

only produced the aforementioned order, which was rigorouſly put in exe- 

cution. The Clergy ceaſed to officiate; the Liturgy was left off in all the 

Churches of the city, except in the College, where Anthony Martin Biſhop 

of Meath, and Provoſt of the College, continued to ule it, and to preach 

againſt the hereſies of the times with an apoſtolical liberty, in a crowded 

audience, the people, who reſorted thither in vaſt numbers, never feeling 

ſo deep a ſenſe of Religion, as in times of perſecution and calamities. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had put off the delivery of the Regalia till July The Margzi: if 
28. in hopes of getting time, to reccive from England a permiſſion to carry 8 
men into foreign ſervice, and to take meaſures for their levy and tranſporta— p oy ae ns 
tion. The Commiſſioners did not care he ſhould continue there ſo long, * England 
and to make his ſiay uneaſy n, they on July 14. placed guards on Lord Taafe, 

Colonel John Barry and Milo Power, and iſſued orders for apprehending 
Sir Edmond Verney, the Colonels George Vane, Edward Hammond and 
others. When the Marquis complained of this breach of the Articles, they 
did not offer to aſſign a reaſon for their proceeding, but told him, they 
were competent judges, and would allow no body elſe to judge of their 
own actions. On the 16th they gave him notice to remove with his family 
from the Caſtle, and deliver the Regalia, within four days. He found | | 


that they were uncaſy whilſt the Caſtle continued in his poſſeſſion, and 
was guarded by his own fſoldicrs, purſuant to the ſtipulation in that be- 
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CARL ES half; and therefore, as his remove at that time was inconvenient, he accom- 
IJ. modated the buſineſs with them by conſenting to leave immediately the ſe- 
CY Ny curing of the Caſtle to them, and deferring the ceremonial part of quitting 
I647. the Sword, till the ſet time. On the 28th, having left the Regalia to be 
delivered to the Commiſſioners, he went on board Captain Matthew Wood's 
frigate, attended by the prayers of the diſtreſſed Clergy, great numbers of 
whom, with their wives and children, had been kept from periſhing through 

want by his and his Lady's bounty, and landed on Auguſt 2. at Briſtol. 


The End of the firſt Volume. 
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